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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  utility  of  a  work  like  that  which  is  now 
preseoted  to  the  publick,  is  so  apparent,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  anj'thing  in  order  to  evince  that 
utility.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  intended  to  com- 
bine the  &cilitie9  of  reference,  with  instruction  and 
entertainment;  and  its  subject,  die  lai^^est  of  the 
inland  counties — a  county  rich  in  agricuhural  and 
fuional  produce,  and  in  historick  recollection. 

But  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed, 
the  publick  must  form  its  own  judgment.  The  first 
part  contains  a  list  of  the  townships,  with  an  account 
of  the  parish  and  hundred  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  their  distance  from  some  market  town.  Undo* 
the  parishes — the  diocese,  deanery  and  archdeaconry 
in  which  they  lie,  are  mentioned.  It  was  at  first 
intotded  to  introduce  all  the  single  country  houses 
(rf'any  respectability;  but,  on  further  consideration,  this 
design  was  abandoned.  Such  a  list  will  most  probably 
be  given  separately,  at  the  close  of  the  work. 
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In  general,  the  first  part  will  consist  of  mere 
reference  to  places,  interspersed  only  with  biographical 
articles,  and  occasional  description :  and,  the  second, 
of  the  antiquities,  accompanied  l^  a  surrey  of  the 
county.  This  is  the  proposed  order ; — ^but,  an  order 
to  whicli  it  is  by  no  means  designed  strictly  and 
scrupulously  to  adhere  ;  for  evay  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  both  accuracy  and  entertainment,  without  a 
so-vile  r^ard  to  order. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is, 
or  can  be,  free  from  errors  and  omissions ;  but,  for 
these*  the  conductors  do  not  <»A,  but  claim  indulgence, 
and  ihe  mwe  confidenfly,  because,  by  an  inMtible 
method,  the  one  will  be  corrected,  ap4  the  other 
su|^lied. 

W«ro,  August  SOth,  1824. 
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ACT 

-  Ambt  Fobboate,  east  and  west.   Twp  townstups  in  the 
pwUi  of  Holy  Cnme  and  St,  Giles,  in  die  boroDgb  of  Sbrews- 

ABBon  :bTTOii.    See  B^ton.  ~ 

Abcot  and  Cujhoohfobd,  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
ClangoBfofd,  and  in  the  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Punl«w. 

Abdoit.  a  pariah  in  the  lower  divisicHi  of  the  hundred  of 
Himalow.  A  rectory  di8di8rg;«d,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
the  deanery  of  Wenlodk,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  31 
hevMs,  167  inhalntants.    10  miles  soqth^west  of  Brid^ortfa. 

Abbb'tabhat.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Llanyblodwell, 
and  n  the  upper  divisi<m  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry.  1  mile 
sooth  CBBt  (riT  LlanyblodwelL 

Ablst  t  or  Obimy.    See  Obley. 

Actoh  and  Dowv.  A  towndiqi  in  the  part^  of  Lydbury 
North,  and  in  the  Bishopacastle  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Pm^w. 

Actob  Bdbiiblu  a  pari^  in  ^le  Cound  division  of  the 
haadied  of  Condover.  A  rectory  in  chai^^e,  in  the  dioceab  of 
Coventry  and  Litdifield,  the  deanery  of  Sal<^,  and  arch, 
deaconry  of  Salop.  62  hooaee,  305  inhabitants.  IV  residence 
of  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  hart,  7  miles  Bouth.«ast  of 
Shrewsbury.    See  appraidiz. 

AcTOM  PiaoTT.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Acton  Bumel, 
and  in  the  Cooud  divium  of  the  hundred  of  Coudover. 
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Acton  Bevnold,  A  township  io  the  pui«h  of  Shawbury , 
and  ia  the  libertiea  of  Shrewsbury,  32  houses,  168  inhabi- 
tants. The  seat  of  Andrew  Corbet,  esq.  7  ntiles  northi.east 
by  north  of  Shrewsbury.     See  app«idis. 

Acton  Rodnd.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Much  Wen- 
lock,  and  in  the  Chelmarsh  dirisitm  of  die  hundred  of  Stottes- 
den.  3  miles  south  of  Much  Wralock.  38  houses,  214  in- 
habitants. 

Acton  Scott.  A  parish  in  the  upper  dirision  of  the 
hundred  of  Munslow.  A  rectory  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Wenloek,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop, 
34  bouses,  187  inhabitants,  3  miles  south  of  Church  Stretton. 
Adcot.  a  township  in  tfae  parish  of  Great  Ness,  and  in  the 
Bascharch  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.  7  miles 
north-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Addbsley.  a  parish  in  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Bradford,  North.  A  rectory  in  charge,  in  the  diocese 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanray  of  Newport,  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop.  69  houses,  878  inhabibmts.  The  residence 
f>f  Sir  Andrew  Corbet,  hart,  3}  miles  north  of  Drayton.  See 
appendix, 

Adm  ASTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Wrockardine,  and 
in  the  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 
AdmaattHi  ia  justly  celebrated  for  its  Spa,  whose  waters  are 
highly  recommended  by  eminent  physicians.  The  upper 
spring,  containing  a  large  portion  of  muriate  of  soda  or  com. 
mon  salt,  with  a  small  quantity  of  muriated  lime,  the  usual 
ingredients  of  sea  water,  are  found  exceedingly  beseficiBl  in 
giving  a  salutary  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  obviating  costive. 
nese,  and  deterging  acrid  sordes. 

It  will  operate  still  more  strongly  in  giving  tone  to  tbe 
weakened  habit,  the  water  being  strongly  impn^ated  with 
iron ;  and  the  same  air  as  from  the  spring  at  Buxton  being 
emitted  from  it,  similar  advantages  may  be  derived  from  its 
use,  in  correcting  dyspepsia,  and  invigorating  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Its  efficacy  in  scrofulous  affections  and  in  those 
diseases  of  tbe  skin  which  have  been  erroneously  denominated 
scorbutick,  has  been  proved  by  long  experience. 

The  lower  spring  contains  no  iron,  but  a  mudi  lai^fer  quan* 
tity  of  murintirk  sail,  and  is  strongly  impregnated  with  that 
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air  whidi  has  rendered  the  Harrowgale  waters  so  justly  cele- 
brated. It  is,  tfaereforp,  equally  usef^il  in  cutaneous  disorders 
and  in  destroying  worms. 

Hie  external  use  of  the  warm  water  having  been  found 
greatly  to  promote  the  cure  in  cutaneous  cases,  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  this  purpose  are  prorided,  Admaston  ia 
situated  in  an  open  and  highly  salubrious  spot,  and  the  suf> 
rounding  country  is  vari^fated,  rich,  and  picturesque.  10 
miles  east  of  Shrewsbury,  15  miles  north-west  of  Bridgnorth, 
1  mile  from  Wellington. 

Aditbt.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Edgmond,  and  in 
the  Newport  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  4 
miles  south-west  by  west  of  Newport. 

Adstohb;  or  Adston.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Went- 
nor,  and  in  tl^e  Bisbnpscastle  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purs- 
low.    5}  miles  north-east  of  Bishopscaatle. 

Alah  Bridge;  or  Alloh  Bridge.  A  township  in  the 
parisb  of  Alvely,  and  in  the  liberties  of  BridgnorUi.  6^  miles 
sootb-east  of  Bridgnorth, 

Alberbdrv.  a  parish  partly  in  the  Ford  division  of  the 
fanndred  of  Ford,  partly  in  Montgomeryshire,  A  vicarage  dis- 
cbai^ed,  m  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  PoDtesbury, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  The  Shropshire  part  contains 
189  houses,  1II3  inhabitants.  8  miles  west  of  Shrewsbury.' 
See  appendix. 

ALBRioHtOH.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Shrewsbury,  and  in  the  Baschurch  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Pimhill,  but  encompassed  by  Shrewsbury  liberties.  10 
houses,  75  inhabitants.    3^  miles  from  Shrewsbury. 

Albriohton.  a  parish  in  the  Shiffoal  division  of  the  hun. 
dred  of  Brimstry,  4}  miles  south-east  of  ShiHhall.  A  vicarage 
in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery 
of  Newport,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  196  houses,  968  in- 
habitants. Fahs,  March  5,  May  23,  July  18,  Nov.  9,  for 
honed  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  A  good  deal  of  business  is 
done  at  these  &irs.     See  appendix: 

Ai,CA3ToiT.  A  township  in  the  puisb  of  Acton  Scott,  and 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Hunslow.  8^  miles 
south-east  by  east  of  Bishopscastle, 

Aldbitham.     In  the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of 
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Stoffesden.  4}  miles  north-west  of  Bridgnorih,  The  t^i. 
deoce  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Richard  Edward  Acton,  bart.  Sec 
appendix. 

ALDERToir.  A  tuwDstiip  in  the  parish  of  Great  Neea,  and  ie 
the  E^church  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.  7  nulea 
north-west  by  i^est  of  Shrewsbury, 

Alderton,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Middle,  and 
in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.     7  miles  nordi  of  Shrewsbury. 

Aldon.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Say,  and  in  the 
tower  division  pf  the  hundred  of  Munslow.  6^  miles  north- 
west of  Ludlow. 

Alkinqton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Whitchurch,  and 
in  Ae  Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford^  North. 
2  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Whitchurch. 

Allertok.    See  Ollerton, 

AiHiNQTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Braytw),  but 
belonging  to  Staffordshire. 

ALLScotT.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Wrockardine,  and 
in  the  Wellington  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 
2j'  miles  north-west  of  Welliogton. 

Alscot.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Worfield,  and  in  the 
Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  8  mile« 
Bonth-west  of  Wenlocfc. 

Allstrbttoh.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Church 
Stretton,  and  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow. 
1  mile  liorth  of  Church  Stretton. 

Alvelt,  a  curacy  and  parish  in  the  exempt  jurisdiction 
of  the  borough  of  Bridgnorth, — partly  in  the  borough  of 
Bridgnorth,  partly  id  the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Stottesdffli.  180  houses,  975  inhabitants.  7  miles  south- 
cast  by  south  of  Bridgnorth. 

Ahaston,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Alberbury,  and 
in  the  Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  49  houses,  227 
inhabitants, 

Aplev,  In  the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Brimstry.  3^  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Bridgnorth.  The 
residence  of  Thomas  Whitmore,  esq.  M.  P.    See  appendix. 

Aplbt  Castle,  In  the  Wellmgton  division  of  Bradford, 
South.  1  mile  north  of  Wellington.  The  xai  of  William 
Charlton,  esq.    See  app«idix. 
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AsooBD.  A  toinidijp  ill  the  pariifa  of  Kinnerley,  and  in  the 
hundred  of  Oaweatry.  6}  miiea  south-cast  by  south  of 
Oswestry. 

Arscott;  or  AscoTT.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of 
Pfmtesbury,  and  in  the  Pontesbury  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Ford.  2i  milea  nortb-east  of  PontesbuTj,  4  miles  aoutb^west 
of  ShrevebaTy. 

AsHPiELD.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Priors  DittoD,  and 
in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock.  7  miles  south-west  by  sooth 
of  Wenlock,     6  honses,  40  inbabitants. 

AsKFOBD  BowbLes.  A  parish  in  the  lower  division  of  (he 
hundred  of  Munslow,  a  vicarage  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop, 
partly  in  the  coatily  of  Hereford.  iS  hoasea,  89  inhabitants. 
3  miles  sonth^west  by  south  of  Ludlow. 

AsHPORD  CAttROHEL.  A  paHsh  partly  intbelowerdivision 
of  the  hundred  of  Mutaslow,  partly  in  die  Cleobnry  division 
of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  chapel  to  Hereford  Parva,  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  archdeaconry 
of  Leominster,  apeculiar,  56bouse9, 316  inhabitants.  Smiles 
soatb-easi  by  south  of  Ludlow. 

Ash  Maoita.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Whitchurch,  and 
iu  the  Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 
3  miles  south-east  of  Whitchurch. 

Ash  Parva,  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Whitchurch, 
and  in  the  Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
North.    21  mites  south-east  of  Whitchurch. 

AsTERLET.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Pontesbury,  and 
ID  the  Pontesbury  division  of  the  hundred  ofFord.  Smiles 
Boulh-West  of  Shrewsbury. 

AsTERTOV,  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Norbury,  and  in 
the  Biahopscastle  divisiDn  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow.  6  miles 
north-east  of  Bishopscastle, 

AsTLET.  A  chapelry  to  St.  Mary,  Shrewsbury,  in  the 
liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  3|  miles  north-east  by  north  of 
Shrewsbury, 

AsTLE?  Abbots.  A  parish  in  the  Chelmarsh  division  of  tli« 
hundred  of  Stottesden,  a  curacy,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Stottesden,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  138houses, 
064  inhabitants.    9}  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Bridgnorth. 
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AsTLEv,  Newton,  akd  SrooHHiLL.  A  townohip  in  the 
paruh  of  Ellesmere,  and  iu  the  Ellesmere  divigion  of  the- 
iiuudred  uf  Pimbill. 

AsTOM.  A  town^p  ia  the  pariah  of  Went,  and  in  the' 
Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North.  I 
mile  east  of  Wenu    51  houses,  263  inhabitants. 

AftTOK.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Munslow,  and  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munalow.  9  miles  north  of 
Ludlow. 

AsTOif.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Hopesay,  and  in  the 
Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow.  8  miles  sDuth-cast 
of  Bishopscaatle. 

Aston.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Wellii^on,  and  in  the 
Welling;ton  division  of  the  hundred  of  &adford.  South.  3 
miles  south>west  by  west  of  Wellington. 

AsTOiT.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Claveiiey,  and  in  the 
Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brinutry.  6  miles  west 
of  Bridgnorth. 

Aston.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Shiflhal,  and  in  the 
Shifihal  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  f  of  a  mile 
north-east  of  Shiffnal.  Aston  Hall  is  the  seat  of  J.  Moultrie, 
esq.     See  appendix. 

Aston.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry,  and  in  the 
upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry,  chapel  to  Oswestry. 
2  miles  south-east  of  Oswestry.  Aston  Hall  is  the  seat  of 
William  Lloyd,  esq.     See  appendix. 

Aston  Botterel.  A  parish  in  the  Cleobury  division  of 
the  hundred  of  Stottesden.  A  rectory  remaining  in  charge, 
in  the  diocese  of  Herelbrd,  the  deanery  of  Stottesden,  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop.  40  bouses,  290  inhabitants,  9  miles 
n  wth-east  pf  Ludlow. 

Aston  Eyre,  or  Air,  or  Atrgs.  A  township  in  the 
parish  of  Morvill,  and  in  the  Chelmarsh  division  of  die 
hundred  of  Stottesden.  A  curacy,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
the  demery  of  Stottesden,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  23 
bousee,  68  inhabitants.    4  milee  north-west  of  Bridgnorth, 

AsTOM  »  PiooT.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Worthen, 
and  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbury.  llmil^ea 
Boutb-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Aston  RooEas.    A  township  in  the  parish  of  Worthen, 
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and  in  the  lower  d  wimoa  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbury.  10)  milei 
south-west  of  Sbrewabnry . 

Atchah.  a  parufa  id  the  Wellingtoa  diriaion  of  Bradford, 
South.  A  vicani^  discharged,  in  the  dioceae  of  Corentrj 
and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
86  bonaee,  489inhabttanl«.    3}  miles  ionth-eaat  of  Shrewsbury. 

Atterlgt.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Much  Wenlock, 
and  in  the  franchise  of  Wenloch,  1}  mile  south-east  of 
Hucb  Wenlock. 

ArriNanAH.  Tn  the  parish  of  Atcbam,  and  in  the  Welling- 
ton division  of  th6  hundred  of  Bradford,  Sontfa.  The  seat  of 
Lord  Berwick.  4  miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury.  See  appendix. 

AusTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Praitesbury,  and  in 
the Pontesbury  division  of  tbehundredofFord.  Bmiles  south- 
west of  Shrewsbury. 

Badoer,  or  Bagsobe,  or  Badgbsorb.  A  parish  in  the 
franchise  of  Wenlock,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
39  booaes,  138  inhabitants.  5  miles  south-east  by  south  of 
Sbifihall.     Badger  Hall  is  the  seat  of  Mrs,  Hawkins  Browne. 

Baglet.  A  township  in  the  parish  ofHordley,and  in  the 
Ellesmere  divuion  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.  4)  milea  south 
ofEllesmere. 

Baldertoh.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Middle,  and  in 
the  Ellesmere  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.  4  miles 
south-west  by  west  of  Wem. 

Barmsley.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Worfield,  and  in 
the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  2  miles 
east  of  Bridgnorth. 

Barrow.  A  parish  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  chapel  to 
Modi  Wenlock,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of 
Stottcsdwi,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  96.  houses,  462 
inhabitants,    2|  miles  east  of  Wenlock. 

Baschorch,  Boreattor  Asb  Birch.  A  township  m  the 
parish  of  Baschurch,  and  in  the  Baschurch  division  of  the 
buadivd  of  Pimhill.  Baschurch  is  a  vicarage  dischai^,  in 
the  dioceae  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  die  deanery  of  Salop, 
aad  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  307  houses,  1,277  inhabitants.  7 
niles  south-west  of  Wem. 

Batch  and  Nobtor.    A  township  in  the  parish  of  CuU 
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nungt4^  and  in  the  upper  divwion  of  the  hundred  of  Munslov:. 
5  nulea  north-west  of  Ludh> v. 

Batchcott.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Richard's  Cutlc, 
(which  paricJi  is  mostly  in  the  county  of  Hereford)  and  in  the 
hundred  of  Mjinslow,  2^  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Ludlow. 
S9  houfiCB. 

Battlefield.  A  parish  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury, 
a  curacy,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of 
Salop,  and  archdeacoury  of  Salop.  13  houses,  G4  inhabitants. 
3  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Shrewsbury*  Fair,.  August  3, 
for  homed  cattle  and  sheep.     See  appendix. 

Bauslev  ;  or  Baulslev,  Lower  and  Upper.  A  township 
ill  the  parish  of  Alberburv,  and  in  the  Fwd  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Ford.     11^  lAiles  west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Bavston.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Condorer,  and  in 
the  Condover  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condover.  Similes 
south  of  Shrewsbury. 

Beachfigld.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Worthen,  and 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Cbirbury. 

Beachford.  a  township  in  the  Parish  of  Worthen,  and  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbury. 

Bearstone.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Mucklestone,  and 
in  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  Korth.  13 
houses,  79  inhabitants.    4)  miles  north-east,  of  Drayton, 

Bbckburv,  a  parish  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  a  rectory 
discharged,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Wenlock, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  54  houses,  285  inJiabitants.  4 
miles  south-east  by  south  of  Shifihall. 

Beckjay;  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Clung^nford,  and 
in  the  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pur$low.  9  miles 
north-west  by  west  of  Ludlow. 

Bedstone.  A  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Pnrslow,  a  rectory 
discfaai^^,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Clun, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  25  houses,  165  inhabitants. 
10]  miles  west  of  Ludlow. 

B&lserdike;  or  Belswardinb.  A  township  in  the  parish 
of  Sbineton,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Condover.  10  miles 
sonth-east  of  Shrewsbury.  The  scat  of  Sir  George  Hamagc, 
bart.     See  appendix. 

Benthall.     a  parish   in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock.     A 
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cunqr  jDot  IB  ctefge,  io  the  diocese  of  Uereferd,  the  dcttuery  of 
StottMdcn,  aed  uclideaccmry  of  Salop.  119  koiim,  664 
jnbabitanta,    8  oiilea  uortb^weet  of  Wenlock. 

BBlTHAbL.  A  toirnahip  in  tbe  pariah  of  AlberbuTy,aDdiii 
the  Ford  dnrkiw  of  die  baadred  of  Ford.  6  homes,  48 
inh^itantB.    6  auita  wart  of  Shrewsbury. 

^■MmaTOH.  A  pertih  in  the  Connd  diriuoo  of  the 
himdml  iriT  CondoMr,  a  rectory  rpmaining  in  dtaige,  in  the 
diocoe  of  Oovcntry  and  Liditfeld,  the  deanery  of  Salt^,  and 
arcbdeaeoDiy  of  Sali^.  66  houaea,  667  iBbabitante.  6  milek 
•oath-««at  by  south  of  Shrewabur/. 

BsAWicK.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  St  Mary,  n  the 
liberties  of  Shrew^Kiry.  2  miles  iiorth>west  of  flirewsbitry. 
The  seat  of  Mrs.  Powys.    See  appendix'. 

Bbsbridob.  A  township  in  Uie  pariab  of  Clarerley,  and 
in  the  frandiise  of  Wenloch. 

Besfobd.  a  townah^  in  the  parish  of  Shawbury,  and  in 
the  hundred  of  Pimhill.    3  miles  south-east  rf  Wem. 

Bbttoh  ;  w  Abbots  Bbtton.  A  township  in  the  partafa 
of  Atchun,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Condover.  3  miles  sontl^ 
east  of  Shmnbory. 

Bettoh.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Drayton,  and  in  the 
Drayton  divisioB  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  Nwth.  2  milea 
nwdi-east  of  I^yton. 

Bettds  ;  or  Bettws.  A  pariah  in  the  Mainstone  .division 
of  the  bundled  of  Clue,  a  curacy  not  in  charge,  chapel  to 
Clun,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Clun,andarcfa- 
deacmiry  of  Salop.  66  houses,  341  inhabitants,  9  milea 
south-west  of  Bishopecastle. 

BiCKTOR.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Clun,  tuid  in  the 
Clan  division  of  the  hundred  of  Clun.  6  miles  south-west  by 
M)uA  of  Biahopscastle. 

BlCKTOR ;  or  Bictom.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Chad,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrembury,  chapel  to  St.  Chad, 
in  the  dieceae  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Sdop, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  3  miles  mirth-west  of  Shrews- 
bury, 

BiLLiNoSLEv.  A  parish  in  the  Chelmarsfa  division  oi  the 
fauudred  of  Stottesdeu,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of 
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Hereford.tbe  deanery  of  Slottee<leu,aiidar^deaconTy  ofgalop. 
84  liouses,  I7d  inhabitants.    6|  mHni  south  of  Bridgnorth, 

Billiog^sley  ig  distinguished  by  the  birth  of  that  Booomplished 
oriental  scholar,  Thomas  Hyde.  From  his  &ther,  who  held 
the  rectory,  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a  learned  edaca- 
tion,  and  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen.  Two  years  afterwards  be  went  to  London,  having 
been  recnnmended  to  tixe  learned  Walton,  snbse<jaeutly  bishop 
of  Chester,  as  a  person  eminently  qnali6ed  to  assist  in  prepaid 
ing  for  publication  the  Polyglott  Bible,  tt  in  which  Walton 
was  at  that  time  engaged,  Mr.  Hyde  rendered  the  most 
important  services  to  this  uDdertakJng,  He  tnuucribed  the 
Persian  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  ehaimcters,  in  which 
it  was  first  printed,  into  the  proper  Persian  cfaaractere,  adding 
a  Latin  transition.  He  assisted  also  in  correcting  different 
parts^  of  the  work  in  the  Arabick,  Syriack,  and  Samaritan 
languages.  In  1658,  Hr,  Hyde  wasjippointed  Hebrew  reader 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  and  after  the  restoration  of  the 
King,  was  nude  underkeeper  of  the  Bodleian  library ;  an 
appoiutment  which  gave  him  full  scope  for  prosecnting  with 
advantage  his  favourite  studies.  In  166&,  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  head  keeper,  and  in  the  same  year  published 
"Versio  Latina  e  Lingua  Persica  et  Commentarii  in  Otraervation. 
Vlug.  Beigi  de  tabulis  longitudiois  et  latitudinis  stellarum 
fixanun."  Mr.  Hyde,  about  this  titne,.forBied  an  acquaintance 
with  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  and  communicated  to  that 


*  In  tliii  Puljiglott  the  Vulgnu  ii  printed  Mcording  to  the  levued  and  corrKlrd 
ediliiai  of  Ckmcnt  Vlll.  It  likiwiM  caBtaiu  an  tnteitiiicM'y  Lalia  *aum  of  (he 
[Jcbicw  teit,  uid  Ibe  Septna^t  i>  tlie  Gnxi.  Icil  of  (be  edition  of  Hnmc,  to  nliirh 
■re  idded  the  ranoui  reulingi  uf  auotliet  ki-j  ancient  Girek  cnpj,  culled  tlie 
dkiiuidriaa,  bccaute  brought  from  AlcxuMtiiii.  Tlit  Latin  nrtian  of  the  Greek  of 
the  SeptuagJBt  it  that  publlabed  hy  Flaniniiu  Nobitiui,  h;  Ihe  autboritj  of  Pope 
Siilui  V<  In  tliii  Puljglotl  are  alio  found  some  put>  of  (he  Bible  in  the  EtUnpick 
•nd  PiTHan,  wiiich  niF  not  to  be  (uunl  in  an<r  of  Ihc  ic!t. 

It  h  loiiieiTliit  curious  in  tlie  liislurj  of  literature,  llinl  in  tlie  fint  preface  to  (hit 
vatk.  Dr.  Wiilton  acLnnn  Irdged  his  oMtgalioni  to  tlie  protector  fur  hia  patnmiige ;  but 
that  aflet  tlie  mloution,  several  alteralioo)  were  nude  in  (liii  preface,  and  the  pua- 
Kraph  in  which  lie  »ckno»le(tgea  bii  oUigatiom  to  the  protector  >■  aapprcitcd,  and 
another,  traniliTHng  hu  leaped  lu  Cliulcs,)!  introduced  in  ilatooni.  Viil.  llullis  Vol.  I. 
p,  12.^,  TlicM  altcntioni  lure  occasoned  a  diatinctioii  amoug  tlioK  who  are  rurioua 
in  llie  edilioiia  of  hooki,  between  republican,  and  mjal  or  lojal  copies  of  the  Polj^ott. 
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enuaeat  philosopher  many  remarkable  passages  which  he  haJ 
collected  in  the  course  of  reading,  from  Oriental  writers—on 
ibesabjectsofcbemistryip^ysickBjand natural  history.  Inl666t 
he  was  raised  to  a  prebend  io  the  cathedral  church  of  Sarum, 
•ad  in  the  fitilowhig  year  he  prbled,  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Boyle,  who  was  anxious  for  the  diffusitHi  of  Christianity  among 
the  Eastern  nations,  **  Quatuor  Erangelia  et  Acta  Apoetolonim, 
Lii^oa  Ifalaica,  Characteribus  Europteia."  In  1(>74,  he  gave 
to  the  world  "  Cvtalfygva  impressorum  Libromm  Bibliothecte 
Bodletame  in  AcademiaOxon."  and  in  1678  became  archdeacon 
<^  Gloucester.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
diriuity,  two  years  afiCTwards;  and,  from  that  time,  frequently 
gmve  pn>o&  of  bis  assiduous  study  and  extraordinary  skill  in 
e*ery  species  of  Oriental  literature.  In  1697,  Sr  Hyde  was 
ftppointed  Begins  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cantm  of  Christ 
CboTC^.  Shwtly  after,  he  published  "The  Bdigion  of  the 
ancient  PersuuiB." 

Tiw  Doctor's  profound  skill  in  the  languages  of  the  East, 
•ad  hia  ardeut  desire  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  them,  and 
of  every  anbject  connected  with  Ori^ital  literature,  would  have 
indnoed  him  to  print  more  learned  works,  could  he  hare 
obtained  sufficient  encoun^ement  from  the  publick.  The 
want  of  this  led  him  to  decline  running  the  risk  of  publishing 
anything  more ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  works  he  leA 
bdiind  him  lay  neglected,  till  it  was  too  late  to  recover  them  ; 
though  the  loss  has  since  been  deeply  regretted  by  the  teamed, 
and  tfaoee  who  knew  how  to  estimate  their  ralue.  (hi  account 
of  his  adraoced  age  and  increasing  infirmitiesy  Dr.  Hyde 
res^ned  Ae  office  of  bead  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  in 
1701,  having  occupied  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  aecond> 
Jamea  die  second,  and  William  the  third,the  post  of  interpreter 
and  aeactary  in  the  Oriental  languages,  in  the  course  of  which 
employment  he  had  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  policy,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of  the  Oriental  nations. 
This  great  man,  who  confers  so  distingoislied  honour  on  hia 
natiTe  county,  died  at  his  apartments  in  Christ  Church,  in  the 
Hxtj-seventb  year  of  his  age.  The  following  is  the  character 
given  of  him  by  Oranger.  "Dr.  Thomas  Hyde'  is  a  great 
diaracteT,  but  is  much  less  known  than  be  deserves  to  be, 
because  the  studies  in  which  he  was  occupied  are  but  little 
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cnhJFated.  Those  that  are  acquaifrted  with  the  Oriental 
languages,  are  astonnhed  at  the  pn^reas  which  iraa  made  in 
Ihem  by  one  man,  though  aided  by  genius,  supported  and 
«trengthened  by  incessant  industry.  There  nev«r  wm  an 
£nglishman,  in  his  situation  in  life,  who  made  so  gteat  a 
pragreas  in  the  Chinese,  Bochart,  Pocociie,  and  Hyde,  are 
flHowed  to  be  die  greatest  Orientalists  that  any  age  or  nation 
has  produced.  I  am  informed  that  Dr.  Hyde's  mind  had  been 
M>  mue^  engrossed  by  his  beloved  studies  that  he  was  but  ill 
qualified  to  appear  to  advantage  in  conversation."  Dr. 
Gregory  Sharpe,  master  of  the  Temple,  collected  and  re- 
published some  of  his  papers  which  had  been  formerly  printed. 
These  made  their  appearance  in  two  volumes  quarto,  under  (he 
title  of  "  Syntagma  Dissertationnm  et  Opuscula."  Anthony 
Wood  has  preserved-  a  catalogue  of  A£SS.  which  Dr.  Hyde 
had  either  completed'or  prepared  for  the  press. #  Dr.  Hyde 
was  bom  in  1636,  and  died  February  18th,  1708. 

Birch  and  Lvth.     A  township  in  the  parish  of  Ellesmere, 
and  in  the  hundred  of  Pin^ll,     1  mile  south  of  Ellesmere. 

Birches,  (the)    See  appendix. 

BisHOPSCASTLB.  A  market  town  and  ancient  corporation 
which  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  bishops  of 
Hereford  had  anciently  a  castle  in  this  town,  from  which  ~ 
circomstance  it  is  probable  the  place  derives  its  name.  Part 
of  the  site  of  this  castle,  (which  has  long  since  been  demolished) 
has  been  converted  into  a  bowling  green.  The  town  is 
irr^fularly  built,  on  a  declivity  near  the  course  of  the  river 
CluD,  and  contains  few  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity; 
Bishopscastle  is  more  noted  for  the  nativity  of  Jeremiah 
Stephens,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  industry.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  assistance  he  rendered  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in 


*  "The  autbot  of  tbe  age  of  lauii  xii,  ipeiking  uf  the  atate  of  litcntait  in  Eogluid, 
■I  lliBt  lime,  saja  "11  eit  cncora  Te[uart)uablc  qne  cti  ioialum,  »ipu^e  du  mte  du 
monde,  et  ioiliaiU  ai  Urd,  aient  Bcquii  |>oai  le  mDiii]  aDtaiit  de  cotuuiiMUicei  de 
I'  uitiqaiti  qa'on  en  a  pu  rajaemblei  dans  Roiik,  qui  a  ite  li  long-tenii  le  Mntn 
dea  nalitni):  Moiham  a  peTc£  dans  lea  tinebrea  de  I'ancieiiae  Egjpta ;  i]  d'  y  a 
poiDt  de  retain  qui  a  coonu  la  religion  de  Zbioulrc  cojihs  lk  tt-vxtn  HlH. 
L'  hiiloire  de  Mahomet  et  des  lenu  qui  le  piec^djut  ctait  igtiorte  de*  Turca,  tt  ttti 
develop*);  par  I'  Anglaii  Hale,  qui  a  voyag*  si  Mtilemrnt  en  AraMe." 
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(he  eoBpilation  of  tbe  first  Tolnme  of  the  English  canncils,  h« 
waa  presented  to  tbe  prebend  of  Big^lesvrade.  That  erudite 
antiquary  adtnowled^ea  bia  obligation  in  these  terms.  "Our 
lorn^  friend  Jeremiah  Stephens,  a  men  bom  for  the  publick 
good,  by  whose  assistance  this  firet  tome  comes  out,  and  on 
vbom  tbe  hope  of  tbe  rest  is  founded,"  Mr,  Stephens  published 
*An  Apolo^  for  tbe  ancient  ri^t  and  power  of  bishops  to 
■it  and  rale  in  parliament."  '  "St,  Gr^ory's  pastoral  Notes 
OB  St.  Cyprian  of  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  good  of 
pXienoe,'*  He  left  unpublished  "A  Comparison  between  the 
Belgick,  Bohemian  and  Scotch  Covenants;"  "Of  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  the  Presbyterians ;"  and  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Ei^lish  laws."    He  died  at  Wotton,  in  1664. 

Bisbc^iscastle  borough  and  out  liberties,  contain  364  houses, 
1880  inhabitants,  20  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury,  A 
rieamge  mnalning  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Herefon),  the 
deanery  of  Clan,  and  ardideaconry  of  Salop.  Lat.  52. 0.  north, 
L«^.  3. 6.  west. 

Bbbopseastle  bas  fairs  on  the  Thursday  before  February  13 ; 
tbe  Friday  before  Good-friday,  which  is  the  largest  mart  for 
oxen  (^  three  or  four  years  old,  in  the  county ;  many  are  sold 
the  day  before  the  fair  end  the  day  after,  as  well  as  on  tbe  fair 
day:  tbe  Fridays  after  May  l,JuIy5,  September  9,  and  NoTem- 
bcr  13.  The  two  last  are  greet  faini  for  fitt  cattle  and  sheep,  as 
w^  as  fw  store  oxen ;  Market  on  IViday. 

BiTTERLET.  A  parish  in  the  hundreds  of  Overs  and 
Monslow,  a  rectory  remaining  in  diarge,  id  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  tbe  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  erchdeaconry  of  Salop. 
191  bouses,  1064  inhabitants.  4  miles  north-east  of  Ludlow. 
Bitterley  Court,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  foot  of 
Clee  Hill,  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev,  J.  Walcot,  Tbe  Titterstone 
rises  on  tbe  north-east,  and  tbe  prospect  towards  Ludlow 
is  delightfully  extended  over  a  fruitful  and  cultivated  tract 
of  country. 

Black  Mere;  or  Blbtchhore.  1|  mile  north-east  of 
Whitchurch,  is  noted  for  the  birth  of  John  Talbot,  tbe  first  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  1 373.  He  was  tbe  second  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Talbot,  of  Goodrich  Castle,  Herefordshire;  and  on  the  death 
ofbiseldcrbrother.  Sir  Gilbert,  became  heir  to  that  family.  Joba 
who  was  called  to  parliament  by  Henry  the  fourth,  by  the  ti4e 
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of  Lord  Fumiva],  whose  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  he  had 
married,  was  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  in  1412,  and 
Lord' Lieutaiant  in  1414.  In  this  post  he  continued  seven 
years,  and  rendered  very  important  services  to  the  crown,  by 
keeping  the  native  Irish  in  subjection,  and  taking  prisoner 
Donald  Mac  Murrou^,  a  dangerous  insurgent.  In  1430  he 
accompaiued  Henry  the  fifth  to  France,and  was  present  with  him 
M  twv  siegTw,  and  at  his  triumphant  entry  into  Paris.  Beii^ 
retained  to  serve  the  king  in  his  French  wars,  with  a  body  of 
men  at  arms  and  archers,  he  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Meaux, 
and  remained  -in  France  till  the  death  of  Hairy.  In  the 
beginning  of  Henry  the  sixth's  reiga  he  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  garter,  and  was  a  second  time  made  Lord  Justice 
of  Ireland.  He  afterwards  served  in  France,  under  the  regent, 
(the  Duke  of  Bedford)  and  by  his  exploits  rendered  his  name 
mwe  terrible  to  the  foe  than  that  of  any  other  English  lead«-. 
Aeing  raised  to  the  rank  of  General,  he  cwnmanded  the  tnwps 
which  were  sent  into  the  province  of  Maine  to  the  succour  of 
theearl  of  Suffolk,  andmade  himself  master  of  Alen^on.  He 
took  Pontoise,  and  joined  the  earl  of  Salisbury  at  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  which  tailed  through  the  interv^ition  of  the  celebrated 
Maid  of  Orleans.  The  French,  recovering  their  loet  conrege, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  whom  they  thought  inspired  by 
heaven,  became  assailants  in  their  turn,  and  defeated  the 
Englisb  at  Patai,  where  Talbot  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
obtained  his  liberty  by  ransom,  and  raising  ft^sh  troops  in 
England,  recrossed  the  sea,  and  marched  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  in  Paris,  After  a  conference  with  that  prince  he 
took  Beaumont  sur  Oise  by  assault,  defeated  the  French  at 
Brunes,  in  Normandy,  and  recovered  Pontoise.  For  these  and 
other  great  services,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marshall  of 
France,  and  in  1442,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  confer- 
red upon  him.  In  1443bewasappointedoneoftfaeambassadors 
to  treat  of  peace  with  the  French  king.  He  was,  a  sec<»id  time, 
sent  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  earldom  of  Wexford 
and  Waterford  in  that  kingdom  was  added  to  his  honours. 
The  English  affairs  in  France  continuing  to  decline,  Talbot  vna 
again  sent  thither,  in  14&1,  Mid  was  constituted  Lieutenant 
General  of  Aquitatne,  with  extraordinary  powers.  His  presence 
restored  success ;   he  took  Bourdeaux,  and  brought  back 
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serenJ  towns  to  their  all^fiance  tu  the  English  crowo, 
Reoeivn^  inteiligence  that  the  French  were  beai^ing 
Chwtillon,  be  marched  to  its  relief,  aad  made  an  attack  on 
the  enemy  ;  bat  fortone,  at  leajfth,  deserted  him ;  he  waa  sfaot 
Aroi^  the  thigh  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  died  in  the  field  of 
haKJe.  Otee  of  hk  boob  was  slain  in  the  engagement,  the 
Eagtiah  were  defeated,  and  the  consequence  was,  their  total 
cxpoUion  from  Franoe,  This  great  captain,  wbofie  merit  was 
acknowledged  eqoally  by  frieads  and  foes,  fell  in  1463,  at  the 
age  of  e^hty.  Hie  body  was  found  by  oae  who  had  been  hia 
benld  40  years,  who  kisaed  it,  and  with  many  tears  disrobed 
hiawelf  of  his  coat  of  arms,  and  threw  it  over  his  lifeless 
master.  His  ranains  were  interred  at  Whitchurch,  where  a 
splvndid  monument  was  erected  to  hia  memory. 

Black  Park.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Whitdiurch, 
and  in  the  Whitchurch  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Biadtbrd, 
North.    3  miles  north-east  of  Whitchurch. 

Blbtchlet,  a  township  in  the  parish  DfHodnet,and  in  the 
Drayton  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North.  7^ 
miles  southoeast  of  Wliitchurch,  2^  miles  west  of  Drayton. 

Blodwbll.    See  Llanyblodwell. 

Blook.  (Stafiordshire)  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Drayton,  but  belonging  to  Stafiordshire;  reckoned  to  Sbrop- 
Aire  for  the  mititia, 

Bolas,  (Great)  A  parish  in  the  Newport  divisimt  of 
Ibe  hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  rectory  in  charge,  in  the 
diocese  of  Corentry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Newport, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  5|  miles  north-west  by  west  of 
Newport.    33  houses,  271  inhabitants.     See  appendix. 

BoLAS.  (Little)  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Hodact,  and 
in  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North, 
7  miles  north-wext  of  Newport. 

Bold  amd  Calcot.  A  town^p  intheparishof  Cleobury 
North,  and  in  the  Chelmarsh  division  of  the  hundpjd  of 
■Stottesden.    7  nMles  south-west  of  Bridgnorth. 

BoxNiHOALB;  or  Bohminoball.  A  pariahin  the^ifliiall 
Uiviiuon  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry,  a  chapelry,  in  the  diocew.' 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Newport,  and 
archileaconry  of  Salop.  90  boases^  160  inhabitants.  5  miles 
south-east  of  Shifihall. 
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BooLBv;  or  Bowley.  A  township  id  the  parisfa  of  Staohm 
upon  Hine-heatb,  and  m  the  Whitchurch  division  of  the  hun* 
dred  of  Bradford,  North.  20  houses,  134  inhnbitwits.  3 
miles  south-east  of  Wem. 

BoREATTON,    See  Baschurcb,  Boreatton  and  Birch. 

BoBEATTOH.  The  seat  of  Bowland  Hunt,  esq.  8  iniies 
south-west  of  Wem.     See  appendix. 

BoscoBEL.  An  eztra-parocbial  place, tt  in  tbeHalesOwen 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry,  containing  5  houses,  and 
30  inhabitants,  about  6  miles  east  of  Shiffnall,  remarkable  in 
history,  as  the  place  in  which  King  Charles  the  second 
concealed  himself  IrtHa  hie  pursuers,  after  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Worcester. 

HISTORY  OF  KING  CHARLES  THE  SECOND'i  EXPEDITION. 

BT    A    CATALlEB-t 

About  the  beginning'  of  June,  1650,  the  young  king,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  an  exile  in  France,  receiving  an  invita- 
tion  from  the  royal  party  in  Scotland,  embarked  at  Scheveling, 
and  having  encountered  a  violent  storm,  by  which  he  was 
cast  upon  a  Danish  island,  and  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the 
republican  fleet,  which  had  been  sent  out  under  Admiral 
Popham,  to  intercept  his  passage,  landed  at  the  Spey  in  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  bad  deliberated 
on  the  expediency  of  raising  an  army  for  his  Majesty's  service, 
and  an  act  was  passed  for  training  every  fourth  man  through* 
out  the  kingdom,  who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The 
Earl  of  Leven,  was  made  General  of  the  foot;  Holbom,  Major 
General;  David  Lesley,  Lieutenant  General  of  the  horse,  and 
Montgomery,  Major  General.  The  supreme  command 
was  reserved  for  his  Majesty,  who,  at  his  landing,  was 
received  with  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  affection  aud 
joy,  and  on  tlie  fifteenth  of  July,  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
king  at  Edinbui^h  Cross,    His  corobation  was  to  have  taken 


*  Doseobcl  ii  coDDCcled  wilb  DoauogtoD  pftriab,  «>  lltat  it  ii  notcleul;  cilra- 
|)eroclual. 

i  III  tliu  narralivc  the  Kiilimcuts.  and  oflen,  0>c  Iimgiugc  of  lite  autlior  btve  beeu 
(iicscrici).  Tbc  liiiiury  ii  lo  uriginal  Bad  inlL-icsling,  that  it  ««i  tliougbl  ad- 
>isaMi!  Ill  ialFoducc  i(  al  lull  IcDglh. 
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place  u  tbe  fbllowia^  taontfa.  But  his  Majesty  had  uot  bem 
long  aaKWg  his  Scotch  sabjects  before  they  dkcorered  an 
inclination  to  impoae  opon  him  audi  conditioiu  ta  were  very 
inooosirtent  with  royal  dignity. 

When  he  arrived  at  Dundee,  new  propoaitioaa  from  the 
parliament  md  the  Kirk,  (for  theae  two  bodies  ruled  in 
coBJuDetion)  were  sent  to  his  Hiyesty  to  uga ;  and  when,  not 
\oag  after,  the  town  of  Aberdeen  pree^ited  him  with  £15/0, 
the  committee  of  eatalea  sent  to  different  place*  enjoining 
thera  to  bring  whatever  money  or  plate  they  bad  to  bestow, 
into  the  publick  treasury  appointed  by  that  committeew 
Ttwf  thai  bq;an  to  employ  themselves  in  reforming  hb 
M^esty's  retinue,  and  iajmrffutg  hU  koutdu^of  tho»e  WMRg^ 
womU,  (as  they  stiled  them)  whom  he  bad  taken  into  his 
service.  These  were  prohibited  all  employment  both  about  ' 
the  royal  person,  and  in  the  army.  His  Majesty  himself 
was  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  who  continually  watched 


The  English  commonwealth  having  received  fallintelligence 
of  the  proceedii^  of  the  Scotch,  and  of  their  design  to  place 
his  S^festy  cm  the  thnme,  resolved  on  open  war,  and  prepared 
an  aimy  to  invade  that  kingdom.  They  had  at  this  tim^  a 
sufficient  force  at  their  disposal.  Ireland  was  almost  wholly 
subdued,  and  Cromwell,  leaving  his  son4n-law  Ireton  aa 
Deputy  in  bis  stead,  with  other  ezperimced  officers,  to  whom 
he  connnitted  the  task  of  Snishing  the  conquests  he  had  him- 
self so  saccesalnlly  b^fun,  returned  to  England  at  the  critical 
time  when  Fairfax,  either  from  disinclination  on  his  own  part, 
to  engage  in  a  war  against  his  brethren  in  Scotland,  or  by  the 
persuaston  of  others,  was  about  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
army,  Crmnwell  was  easily  induced  to  assume  it,  and  advano* 
ing  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  about  the  ea&  of  Jane,  sent, 
frwn  the  head  quarters  at  Berwick,  a  declaration  from  the 
parliameiU  of  England,  and  another  from  the  army,  in  ordo* 
to  justify  their  proceedings,  and  to  state  the  reason  of  hos- 
tilities. The  Scotch,  alarmed  at  this  sudden  invasion,  directed 
severd  pliers  to  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge,  in  which  they  expos- 
tulated with  the  English  ct»nmander>  and  urged  the  solemn 
covenant,  and  the  former  union  of  the  two  nations. 

The  English  army,  aeverthfllees,  moved  forward,  and  by  the 
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end  of  July,  arrived  at  HaddingtoD,  from  whence  Mi^or 
General  Lambert,  and  Colonel  Whaley,  being;  aent  with  a  body 
of  horae  towards  Moaielboroug^h,  were  attadced  in  the  reiu-; 
but  ailer  an  obstinbte  cooteat,  in  which  Lambert  waa  wounded 
and  bad  very  nearly  been  tak^i  prisoner,  the  Scotch  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  The  next  day,  the  Engliab  were  again 
attacked  by  Major  General  Montgomery,  and  Cdonel 
Straughau ,  but  the  Scotch,  not  only  £uled  in  their  object,  but 
were  completely  routed,  and  pursued  so  &r,  that  thea*  camp 
Mras  in  danger  of  being  surmised. 

AAer  this  Hucoesa,  Cromwell  marched  (»iw8rd,and  encamping 
al  a.sbwt  distance  firom  the  Scotch  army,  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  to  an  engagement.  Being  unable  to  Bcc<HnpIish  this 
design,  he  ascettded  the  Pentland  hills,  and  took  Collingtoa 
house,  and  Readball.  In  the  latter,  Lord  Hamilton  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of.  ammunition  and- 
provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  commandtn:. 

The  hostile  armies  having  moved  for  some  time  at  a  little 
distance  from  each  other,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  b<^,  only 
exchanging  at  intervals  a  few  great  shot,  without  coming  to 
an  engagouent,  Cromwell  not  being  able,  though  very  desirous 
to  draw  out  the  eDcmy,  and  being  reduced  to  great  straits,  by 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  retired  back  to  the  P«itland  bills, 
from  thence  to  Musselborough,  and  not  long  after  to  Dunbar. 
At  this  lime,  it  was  thought,  he  was  meditating  asecret  flight 
to  England.  But  the  Scotch  pressed  with  advantage  upmi' 
his  rear,  and  General  Lesley  having  the  command  of  a  hig^' 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  had  stationed  his  main  body, 
rontnred  to  coop  up  the  English  within  a  nazrow  Tteck 
of  land.  Tliere  was  now  a  universal  jubilee  in  the 
ijcotch  camp,  and  a  runfident  assurance  prevailed  that  Ihey 
could  beat  the  English  at  their  pleasure.  But  Cromwell, 
whose  miwearied  vigilance  prevented  any  surprize,  aAer 
Honing  a  pass  at  Copperspetb,  between  E<Iinbnrgh  and 
Berwick,  of  which  the  Scolcb  had  possessed  themselves,  not 
only  extricatoil  himself  from  the  difficulty,  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  tbe  presumptuous  cujifidencc  and  security  that 
prevailed  in  the  Scotch  army,  made  that  victory  hia  own, 
which  thoy  had  so  surely  promised  to  tkemgelvet.  So 
complctP  was  his  sucrofs  that  they  never  recovered  that  &tal 
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blow,   wUcb  led  the  way  to  the  entire  caaqunt  of  their 
coantxy. 

The  memoreble  battle  of  Dunbar,  by  whidi  Cromwell  wm 
raiaed  irom  a  utnation  apparantly  faopelem  (o  the  beigfat  of 
triumph,  vaa  fought  on  Tuesday  the  third  of  September.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Scotcb*  were  either  alain  or  takm  prisoners : 
the  hwae  fled,  and  most  of  the  principal  of&cera  ;  and 
amon^  the  rest.  General- Sir  James  Lumsdale,  Sir  William 
Douglas,  Lord  Cianstonn,  Lord  Libberton  (who  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle,)  and  Adjutant  General  Bickerton,  were 
taken,  .together  with  all  their  ammnnition,  a  great  quantity  of 
armsr— and  200  stand  of  colours  which  were  bung  up  in 
Westnunater  Hall.  lnuned»tely  after  the  rictory,  some 
reganents  were  aatt  to  take  possession  of  Lei^,  a  commodious 
port  for  receirii^  provisions  trom  England,  and  Cromwell 
with  the  main  anny,  entered  the  capital  of  Scotland. 

The  total  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army  at  Dunbar,  was  not  so 
great  a  source  of  grief  to  his  Majesty,  as  the  loss  of  two 
persons  who  were  very  dear  to  him,  which  happened  about 
this  time,->his  sister,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  died  at 
Caiisbrook  castle,  in  the  iale  of  Wight,  after  a  lingering  indi»> 
pontion,  under  whidi  she  had  lidboured  since  the  tragical 
detfh  of  her  bthet;  and,  his  brother'-in-law,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  assisted  his  Majesty,  on  all  occasions,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  power.  This  prince  died  about  the  end 
of  October ;  and  soon  after  his  death,  his  consort,  the  princess 
Ma^,  was  delivered  of  a  son. 

His  Majesty  was  the  less  affected  by  die  late  defeat,  because 
he  perceived  that  success  would  only  have  increased  the  impe- 
rionsness  of  the  Scotch  covenanters,  whose  severe  impositiona 
became  so  insuflferable,  that  at  length,  taking  horse  in  bis 
ordinary  habit,  and  ac(x>mpanied  by  three,  only,  of  his  most 
trusty  attendants,  as  if  he  had  merely  designed  a  hawking 
excuiBion,  he  departed  secretly  towards  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  be  had  been  informed  that  the  Marquess  of  Huntly,  the 
Earls  of  Athol  and  Seafoith,  Lords  Ogleby  and  Newborough, 
and  Major  General  Middletoo,  with  the  Gordons,  and  the  men 
of  AtbcJ,  were  ready  to  appear  for  him  in  considerable  force. 
lUs  MajeMy,  howevar,  would  not  cast  himself  upon  them  till 
he  kpew,  mwe  cortainly,  how  far  they  were  able  to  assist  him; 
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and,  thereftwe,  went  first  to  Lord  Dedup's,  on  the  northern 
confines  of  Fife,  intending  to  remain  tbere  privately,  till  he 
received  their  answer;  and  according  to  its  tenor,  he  had 
resolved  either  to  repair  inuuediately  to  them,  or  again  to 
leave  the  kingdom. 

The  sudden  and  secret  departiare  of  the  king  greatly  per- 
plexed the  committee  of  estates  at  St,  Johnston's,  their  own 
jealoasy  giving  them  reasiHi  to  apprehend  that  be  was  going 
to  Middleton,  and  the  men  of  Athol.  His  Majesty's  d^wture 
was  not  so  secret  as  to  prevent  them  from  discovering,  up<m 
enquiry,  that  be  was  at  the  mansion  of  Lord  Dedup.  On 
receiving  this  information,  it  was  warmly  debated  anMmg 
them  what  course  should  be  taken  in  reference  to  his  return. 
Some  of  the  more  arrogant  of  the  party  were  of  opinion  "That 
since  he  had  thus  deserted  them,  they  ougbt  not  to  trouble  them- 
selves any  more  about  him,  but  leave  bim  to  himself  and  bis  own 
ways;"  but  the  more  moderate  thought  it  adviseable  **to  send 
to  bis  Majesty,  and  let  him  know  their  resentmnt  on  account 
of  bis  sudden  departure,  and  his  adherence  to  the  malignants." 
This  resolution  was  at.  length  adopted  through  the  influence 
of  several  lords  and  leading  men  even  of  the  presbytery 
itself,  who,  sensible  of  the  evil  consequences  of  divisions,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  uniting  against  the  common  enemy,  began 
seriously  to  close  in  favour  of  bis  Majesty,  with  those  of  the 
royal  party,  who  bad  by  degrees  crept  into  power.  The 
resolution  being  fi>nned,  that  no  possible  expedient  to  bring 
back  his  Majesty  should  be  omitted.  Major  General  Mont- 
gomery was  ordered  to  march,  immediately,  with  a  body  of 
horse,  to  Lord  Dedup's,  and  to  endeavour,  by  earnest  sup- 
plications, to  bring  his  Majesty  with  him  to  St,  Johnston's. 
Montgomery  having  arrived  at  the  place,  first  surrounded  the 
house,  and  then  sent  to  inform  bis  Majesty  that  be  came  by 
order  of  the  committee  of  estates,  to  entreat  his  Majesty  to 
return.  On  being  admitted  to  the  King's  presence,  he  fell  at 
his  Majesty's  feet,  and  humbly  besought  him  to  forget  all 
that  bad  been  done  derogatory  to  his  anthority,  and  to  be 
assured  that  on  bis  return  be  would  meet  with  greater  duty 
'  Mid  respect ;  urging  at  the  same  time,  the  ill  consequences 
of  deserting  those  who  had  so  zealously  appeared  for  him. 
His  Majesty,  thougb  b«  ill  digested  the  memory  of  tbos« 
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restnmts  atd  neglects  he  bad  ao  lately  endured,  and  was 
Cttroestly  solicited  by  the  Gordons,  and  the  men  of  Athol,  to 
adhere  entirely  to  them,  who  woiild  undertake  to  secure  him 
ag^ainst  the  Kirk,  and  all  othen  that  should  oppose  him,  was 
at  length  oyercome  by  Hontgcnnery's  repeated  importunities, 
enforced  by  the  powerful  perauasionB  of  otfiers  who  were  as 
discreet  as  they  woe  loyal,  and  returned  to  St  Johnston's  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  moderate  of  all  parties,  both  covenan- 
ters and  royalists.  By  the  good  understanding  of  these 
hitherto  opposing  bctions,  aflaim  proceeded  in  a  much  more 
prosperous  career  than  before,  though  not  without  some  dw- 
turbance  from  the  Ultras  on  both  aides.  On  the  Kirk  part,  a 
different  foction  of  covenanters  that  associated  chiefly  in  the 
west,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  formed 
themselres  into  a  distinct  sect,  and  were  much  dissatisfied  with 
Ae  recent  transaction  at  St.  Johnston's.  On  the  royal  side, 
^  confederates  of  the  north,  were  with  difficulty  pacified, 
lie  malcontents  of  the  Kirk  set  forth  a  remonstrance  to  the 
committee  of  estates,  in  which  ihey  accused  tfaem  *'of  too 
MKcA  hatte  andpne^atiou  m  tMeir  treaty  vitk  the  SSng,  tatel 
of  aUertaimxg  and  recerovig  Am  among  then,  htfore  he  had 
gioen  any  coHnmcuig  evidence  of  a  real  change,  nay  when  by 
dicers  aetimu  (a»  theg  alledged)  he  had  nwa^etted  the 
contrary"  They  also  declared,  "(Aeir  utter  wuHke  and 
iUtOKning  of  thein  and  the  iang't  prooeetbtgt"  and  asserted, 
'*that  hu  profeuion  of  the  cmue  wof  merely  cauntarftit,''  as 
tbey  said  appeared  *'  by  Au  favouring  and  Jrequaiting  the 
wicked  company  of  Scotch  and  EngSth  maUgmmtg;  that 
therefore  they  abgolutely  refused  to  submit  to  hit  power  and 
autturrity"  They  also  declared,  "againil  their  intention  of 
invading  England  for  his  aake,  being  a  nation  not  tubortHnate 
to  them,  without  connderation  (f  the  laiefubieM,  or  the 
necemtg  there^" 

The  pmcipal  persons  of  this  laction,  were  Colonel  Kerr, 
Colonel  Strau^ian,  Lord  Warrest<Ri,  and  Sir  John  Chiesly. 
Tbey  bad  a  committee  or  synod  of  their  own,  called  the  synod 
of  Qiaagow,  from  which  was  issued  a  declaratioD  (to  the  same 
effect  as  tbe  remonstrance)  which  they  sent  by  four  of  their 
oonmissioaers  to  those  of  the  Kirk  at  St.  Johnston's.  But 
(lu»  decIaratioD   of  the  synod  at  Glasgow,  as  well  as  the 
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remonstrance  of  the  western  aiteociation,  vaa  vetj  o^nttve  ta 
the  leading  men,  even  of  the  Kirk  party,  who  «idea¥Oured  to 
^ring  orer  Kerr  and  Straughan,  to  their  side.  For  this 
j^urpose,  the/  sent  the  Eari  of  Cassilis,  Lord  Brody,  Mr. 
Hobert  Douglas,  and  others  to  treat  with  themi  but  they  were 
inexorable,  and  peremptorily  declared  both  against  the  King 
and  the  Lord^  on  the  one  side,  and  against  sectaries  (as  they 
lerroed  the  English  aimy)  on  the  other,  resolviDg  equally  to 
oppose  both. 

The  committee  of  estates  w»«  not,  however,  so  anxious  on 
this  subject,  as  they  were  to  bring  in  Huntly,  Middleton,  end 
the  rest  of  the  royal  party  in  the  north,  who  had  refused  to 
submit,  though  the  King's  authority  was  employed,  enjoining 
them  to  come  in  within  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Having  taken 
Aberdeen,  they  marched  directly  towards  St.  Johnston's, 
attacked  Sir  John  Browne's  regiment,  and  routed  it.  On  the 
march,  they  were  presented  with  an  act  of  indemnity,  which 
ihey  declined,  and  would  not  be  induced  to  submisBion,  unless 
they  might  be  received  mto  places  of  trust.  This  proposition 
not  being  granted,  they  marched  with  two  thousand  foot,  and 
nine  hundred  horse,  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  General 
Lesley  being  at  hand  with  1500  horse,  an  engagement  would 
have  ensued,  had  not  his  Majesty  seasonably  interposed  and 
changed  into  a  treaty  what  might  have  proved  a  bloody 
conflict. 

The  ministers  at  Sterling,  were  so  far  from  consenting  to 
this  treaty,  that  they  passed  sentence  of  excommnnieatjoa 
upon  Middleton,  to  the  great  displeasore  of  the  cfnumittee  at 
St,  Joiuiston's,  who  now  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  taking 
in  all  parties,  in  order  to  oppose  the  common  enemy,  Argyle, 
and  Douglas,  were  earnest  for  this 'measure,  and  Cassilis  by 
dfgi^ees  was  brought  to  comply.  The  Earl  ofLithgow  and  others, 
were  consequently  declared  by  the  Kirk,  capable  of  trust, 
und  the  estates  having  resolved  upon  a  general  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  Sl  Johnston's,  consisting  of  the  King,  Lords,  Barons, 
Burgesses,  and  assembly  of  ministers,  to  consult  for  the 
safety  of  the  Kirk,  King,  ami  kingdom,  summoned  the  com- 
missioners of  theKirk  at  Stirling,  to  adjourn  their  sitting  thither. 
In  answer  to  this  summons,  the  commissioners  of  the  Kirk  at 
Stirling,  sent  an  excuse  by   their  messengers,  raising  many 
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objectioas  b>  the  ronTention,  adnung  them  to  be  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  King  aod  bis  coancil,  and  to  Sx  upon 
Stirling  as  a  more  eonvenient  place  of  meeting.  The  eatatee 
replied  that  they  conndeted  St,  Johnston's  the  best  place,  and 
that  if  the  conunissioners  at  Stirling  wonld  not  join  their 
meeting,  diey  would  by  themselves  consult  for  their  own 
■ecurity.  After  maay  debates^  it  was  at  last  determined  by  a 
majority  of  voices,  to  go  to  St.  Johnsttm's,  though  the  cwmnlttee 
of  war  raoained  at  Stirling, 

Thrae  BOW  seemed  to  be  an  almost  nnanimous  ^reement 
among  the  sereral  factions,  against  the  common  enemy,  the 
Ei^lish  army.  Some  forces  alone  in  the  highlands  sto«>d  out 
and  refused  to  sabmit.  Middleton  was  employed  with  a  new 
coDunieaioo  and  instructitms  fiota  the  King,  estates  and  Kirk 
to  treat  with  dieta,  and  several  of  tbe  Scotch  I^rds,  who  had 
fonaeily  been  oat  of  favourt  were  received,  among  whom  were 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Lords  Lauderdale,  Leitb,  Dedup, 
and  Crawford,  who  were  designed  for  commands  in  the  army^ 
Some  of  these  were  admitted  to  sit  in  parliament. 

In  the  west  of  Scotland,  Colonel  Kerr,  was  so  far  induced 
to  comply  with  the  Grandees  of  the  Kirk,  that  he  .took 
prisoner  Colonel  Straugban,  who  still  stood  out,  and  was 
iaclioed  to  side  with  the  English ;  but  not  long  after,  Kerr 
himsdf,  attacking  the  English  forces,  under  Major  GenemI 
Lambert,  was  routed,  aud  with  several  other  otficers 
taken   prtsoaer. 

The  siege  of  Edinburgh  castle,  having  been  carried  on  with 
great  vigour  for  three  months,  it  was  surrendered  to 
Cromwell,  the  24th  of  December,  with  all  the  arms  and  the 
mgazine  that  belonged  to  it,  by  the  Governor  Colonel 
William  Dnndas,  son-m-law  to  Gmeral  Leven.  About  tbe 
same  time  Neabit,  Berthwick,  and  Roswell,  submitted  to  the 
English. 

Soon  after  the  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  tbe 
estates,  the  solemnity  of  his  Majesty's  coronation  look  place 
at  Sooon,  the  usual  place  of  coronation  for  the  Kings  of 
Sratland,  where  forty-seven  monarch?,  before  his  prescnf 
Majesty  had  been  invested  with  the  insignia  of  ri)yalty.  It 
was  oelebnited  with  loud  acclainatiunH,  buntircs,  nud  firinj^  of 
cannon,  aod  with  as  much  pomp  and  ceremony  as  the  Hiate  of 
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affoira  would  peimit.  Hie  nobility,  baruui,  and  bui^ssek, 
irent  from  St.  Johiulon's  to  Scoou,  in  their  robes,  bringing 
with  tbem  the  crown,  sword,  and  sceptre;  the  Scotch  forces 
under  arms,  lining  the  road  as  they  passed  along.  In  the 
presence  chamber,  where  the  Earl  of  Angus  waited  as  Lord 
Chamberlain,  was  placed  a  chair  of  state,  on  which  his 
Majesty,  sarrounded  by  his  nobility  and  attendants,  was 
seated.  Alter  a  low  obeisance  irom  all  present,  the  Marquess 
of  Argyle,  in  a  short  speech  declared  "  the  affections  of  the 
parliament,  the  assembly  and  the  people  to  his  Majesty,  and 
tbeir  hopes  of  good  from  him,  to  make  them  happy,  in  bringing 
England  and  all  their  enemies  into  subjection  to  him,  and 
them.  He  added  that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  were  come  to 
present  bis  Majesty  with  the  crown,  sword,  and  sceptre. 

His  Majesty  was  then'  attended  by  all  his  train,  marching 
iu  order  before  him  to  the  Kirk  of  Scoon,  where,  in  the  middle 
of  a  lai^  stage  of  twenty-four  feet  square,  was  erected 
another  with  an  ascent  of  two  steps,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
placed  a  chair  of  state  for  his  Majesty.  The  canopy  of 
crimson  velvet,  under  which  the  King  walked,  was  supported 
by  Lords  Drummond,  Cam^e,  Ramsey,  Johnstoun,  Brechin, 
and  Yester;  his  train  was  borne  by  four  other  Earl's  sons. 
Lords  Erskine,  Montgomery,  Newbottle,  and  Machlene^  the 
supporters  of  the  canopy  being  supported  by  six  others,  the 
sons  of  noblemen.  On  his  Majesty's  right  hand,  was  the 
Lord  Grand  Constable;  on  his  left,  tbe  Lord  Grand  Aforshall; 
the  honours  were  carried  before  him  by  the  chief  nobility. 
Immediately  before  his  Majesty  went  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
carrying  the  crown ;  before  him,  the  sceptre  was  borne  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  and  Lindsay ;  the  sword  by  the  Earl  of 
Rothes;  and  the  spurs  by  the  Earl  ofEglinton.  When  they 
had  entered  tbe  Kirk,  bis  Majesty  took  ^e  usual  oath,  whit^ 
his  predecessors,  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  were  accustomed 
to  take  at  their  coronation.  One  of  each  of  the  three 
estates  of  Scotland,  tbe  Marquess  of  Argyle,  (as  one  of  tbe 
nobles)  one  Baroii,  aud  one  Burgess,  holding  the  crown 
amongst  tbem,  offered  it  to  the  King ;  they  then  delivered  it  to 
three  ministers  of  the  assembly  of  tbe  Kirk  of  Scotland,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  estates  of  parliament  to  present  it  to 
him.    At  the  presentation  of  (he  crown  to  the  King  by  the 
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thieamiiiiater8,oneoftIiemiiuideIufiaddreniBthiafi>nn;  "Sir, 
I  do  preaent  onto  you^  King  Charles,  the  crovn  and  dignity 
ef  this  realm."  Hen,  taming  his  face  towarda  the  peop^,  he 
nid,  "are  ye  not  irilUng  to  have  him  for  your  Bang,  and  to 
beotnae  sDbject  to  himf  On  which,  the  King  turning  hinudf 
to  Aem,  Ae  people  cried  oat  with  a  loud  Toice,  **God  aave 
Kh^  Charles  the  second."  After  he  had  been  anointed  by  the 
three  mousteni,  tibe  crown  was  aet  uptm  his  head  by  the 
Harqneas  of  Ai^le;  the  sceptre  was  given  into  bis  band  by 
the  Earl  of  Lindaay ;  and  the  sword  carried  befin«  hini  by  tbe 
Eari  of  Rothea.  Ab  soon  as  the  crown  was  put  upon  faia  head, 
his  MBjmty  made  this  sbtnt  i^ieedi  to  die  people,  "I  do 
esteem  the  auctions  of  my  good  people,  more  than  the  crowns 
of  iwuiy  kingdoms;  anddiall  be  ready,  by  God's  asBistanee,  to 
bestow  my  IWo  for  your  ddeuce,  wishii^  to  live  no  longer  ^an 
that  I  may  nee  religion  and  this  kii^om  flourish  in  all 
happineas;'*  adding  many  other  expressions  of  regard  and 
afiectitm  to  Ae  people.  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  afterwards, 
delivered  an  hortatory  wation,  or  sermon,  b^re  his  Majesty. 

Hie  cGTcmoaies  of  the  conMiatian  being  over,  a  plentiful 
ent^tainment  was  prepared,  and  the  King  sat  down  at  one 
taUc,  and  the  Lords  at  another;  many  cnuplimeots  and 
expressions  of  joy  passing  between  diem,  daring  the  repasL 
After  dinner  tbey  returned  to  St.  Jtdmston's  ia  tbe  same  order 
and  pomp  in  which  they  came  to  Scoon. 

lie  Scot^  now  prepared  to  raise  a  nnmerona  army.  His 
l^esty  himself  des^ned  to  go  into  the  north,  and  set  up  his 
stuidard.at  Aberdeen,  mtending  to  appear  at  the  bead  of  his 
army.  The  Duke  of  Ifamilton  was  appointed  Ijeutenaot 
General,  and  David  Lesley  Bfajor  General ;  Middleton  was 
to  be  Lieutenant  General  of  the  horse,  and  Major  General 
Mnaney  was  to  ctHnmand  in  chief  ^1  tbe  English  forces.  Sir 
John  Brown  was  appointed  Governor  of  Stirling,  and  Colonel 
Slraogfaaa  was  excommunicated  for  complying  with  the 
]&^isb  army,  and  declaring  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
estates  of  Scodand, 

lie  parliament  of  Scotland,  after  a  short  adjonmment,  sat 
i^ain  about  tbe  beginning  of  March,  when  several  lords  were 
adaitted,  but  not  widiout  much  opposition,  to  their  seats  in 
the  house.    Among  these,  were  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
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MarqueM  of  Hnntly,  tbe  Earl  of  Callender,  and  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  bikI  Lindmy.  Thej  had  mnch  indulgence  shewa 
'  tbem  as  to  the.  form  of  subnuaaioii,  called  the  stool  of  repeoU 
aace,and  it  wssobaerred  that  tbeDukeofHamiltmiparfonned 
kit  penance  in  b  reiy  statelj'  manner,  a  table  and  a  cushion, 
corered  with  black  velret,  being  pr^iared  for  bim— and  on 
the  same  day,  he  garo  a  grand  aitertsinnwit,  to  which  many 
noblemen  and  persouB  of  distioctioB,  both  of  the  presbyterian, 
and  the  royal  party,  were  invited. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  this  sesBion, 
contiatiwg  of  tbe  I>uke  of  Hamilton,  the  Marqueta  of  Argyle, 
the  Eacls  of  E^inton,  Gleocaime,  Damferling,  Weam8,.and 
Callender,  Chancellor  Loudon,  and  Lord  Kirkudbrigfat,  to 
consider  of  aflaira  of  state,  and  to  exaaiine  and  proceed 
Bgainit  all  who  obstmcted  the  preaent  designs.  Simw  had 
their  estates  sequestered,  and  others  were  tried  for  thdr  lires, 
for  holding  correspondence  with  tbe  English  army.  Hume, 
wid  Timptallon,  two  very  strong  caatles,  which  obstructed 
the  passage  between  Edinbnrgh  and  Berwick,  were,  after  a 
short  siege,  surrendered  to  the  English  commandera.  Colonel 
Fenwick,  and  Colonel  Monk. 

Tbe  assemblies  of  the  presbyters  at  Aberdeoi  and  Stirling, 
discovered  great  discontent  with  the  new  levies, because  so  many 
whom  they  esteoned  malignafts,  were  admitted  tocommands 
in  the  army,  and  allowed  to  bold  their  seats  in  parliament.. 
He  cMnmissioners  of  tbe  Kiilt,  at  St.  Johnston's,  endeavoured 
lo  remove  their  scruples,  and  reminded  them  of  coiain  acts 
which  commanded  silence  in  ouUters  of  this  nature,  and 
forbade  any  one  to  speak  gainst  die  publick  tranaactiona  of 
the  stste.  The  levies,  therefore,  went  on  with  all  possible 
speed.  '  His  Majesty  himself  was  very  active  in  giving  out 
wders,  and  providing  every  thing  necessary  for  raising  a 
great  army.  At  a  general  rendezvous,  which  was  held  in  the 
east  of  Fife,  he  came  into  the  field  to  encMirage  his  soldiers 
by  his  perBMud  prpseoce,  and  made  a  speech  to  them  in  which 
he  exhorted  them  to  be  valiant  and  ftithful  in  his  service,' 
assuring  tbem  that  he  would  rather  die  in  ibc  field,  than.be 
driven  up  into  the  monntainB.  He  afterwards  went  tv  tiie 
assMnbly  at  Aberdeen,  and  endeavoured,  by  hi»  presence  and 
aathority,  to  compose  the  drficrcuccs  among   the.  minislcnf 
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riiere.  In  order  to  imptore  fan  mtewt,  ud  nuuntutt  a  cor- 
respondeiice  tJiraad,  he  aeaA  orer  the  Eui  of  DnrnferUBg  •■ 
ndMssador  .to  the  itates  of  Hollaad,  Macdoanen,  foniMwIy 
Goremor  of  Orerjrwl,  harin^  laog  been  hu  reaident  at  tbe 
Haffoe.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Croft  nef^tated  for  hini«t 
the  court  of  Ae  Ring  of  Poland.  By  these,  and  ether 
embaaaies,  hia  Majesty,  gained  many  anplimeBla  asd  fiiir 
proBuaea,  bnt  reaped  little  or  no  advantage.  Sir  Henry  Hide, 
his  envoy  to  Conatantiaople,  oontcodniff  with  Sir  ThoOHW 
Beodidi,  who  was  Aere  at  the  aiune  time,  aa  ambasndor  from 
tbe  r^oblick  of  England,  waa  givea  ap  by  tbe  VJuer  DasMi. 
(irho,  like  a  tane  politician,  ftraured  the  ■trongeat  party)  to 
the  di^Miaal  of  Bendlah,  who  sent  him  over  to  England,  when 
being  tried  fur  his  life,  and  condenined  by  the  high  court  of 
jastioe,  he  was  beheaded.  A  similar  fate  befel  rsplaiii 
Brown  Bnshell,  an  experienced  naval  officer,  who  had  left  tbe 
aervioe  of  the  parliuitent  for  that  of  his  Majesty.  He  wis 
behended  on  die  29th  of  March,  1651 . 

Id  the  partiament  of  Sootland  sitting  at  St.  Johiwtoa's,  the 
I>ake  of  IbmihoB,  and  the  royid  inflnenoe,  seemed  to  be  moat 
praraleot;  llie  Marquess  of  Argyle,  and  other  lords  of  the 
covenant  party,  wero  discontented,  bectuue  they  were  not 
fenfficiently  noticed,  the  Ear)  of  Loadoti,  who  had  atwaya 
by-  custom,  been  Lovd  Chancellor,  was  sapeaaeded,  and  Lord 
Burl^^  substitnted  in  his  room.  Among  the  discontented 
ministera,  tbe  principal  wero  Mr.  James  Gothrie,  who  had 
been  long  before  confined  f«-  his  damonrs  against  the  pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  state,  and  still  eontinned  oader  restraint ; 
Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  who,  though  be  had  been  broogbt  by 
mndi  persuasion,  to  a  neutrality,  if  not  to  an  absolute  con^ 
plian«e,  remained  eo  far  refractory,  that  he  joined  with  tbe 
synod  of  Gla^ow,  in  protesting  against  the  traasactiona  at 
Johnston's ;  and  Mr.  Dorant,  who,  baring  been  appomtad  by 
the  Kirk;  to  attend  the  King  as  bis  chaplain,  ItA  die  court, 
and  betook  himself,  to  retirentent.  On  the  odier  aide  lb. 
Robert  Douglas,  and  Mr.  David  Dicks,  so  warmly  favoured 
the  measures  of  the  royal  party,  tfa^  they  inveighed  vah^ 
nently  against  til  "teAo  went  about  to  keep  vp  the  name  of' 
MgSfftiamti ;"  adding  "that.ntne  they  waat  ail  become  aae  moaf a 
Mnu." 
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Tbe  parliament  at  St.  Johtuttrn's  adjourned  till  ibe  I7th  of 
April,  Waiting  for  tbe  completioD  of  tbe  levies.  In  the  mean 
time  tbey  devolved  tbe  dvil  power  into  tbe  hands  of  a  select 
council,  and  die  military  power  into  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  war,  cwuistii^  of  twait;  persons,  chosai  out  of  the  three 


Care  was  taken  to  fortify  the  town  «f  Stirling^.  His 
Bbjesty  often  went  thither  to  view  the  rndka*  and  hasten 
tbeir  c<»npletion,  designing  that  place  fi>r  his  -chief  residence. 
He  had  obtained  from  the  parliament, before  their  adjournment, 
an  additional  act  for  raising  tbe  levies  to  fifteen  thousand  foot, 
besides  the  hoise,  so  that  every  thing  was  busily  preparing 
for  speedy  action. 

The  E^lish  were  not  less  diligrat  in  pursuing  tkeir  ad- 
vantages, than  the  Scotch  in  reinforcing  themselves.  Black* 
ness,  a. strong  hold  betwem  Edingburgh  and  Stirling,  was 
attacked  by  Colonel  Monk,  and  soon  surrendered  on  terms 
very  advantageous  to  the  besi^^ers ;  but  the  c^ture,  not  long 
after,  of  tbe  Earl  of  Eglinton,  a  nobleman  of  great  power 
and  oonsiderstion,  together  with  one  of  his  sons,  by  Captain 
Crook,  at  Dnmbarton,  was  a  subject  of  greats  C(«icem  to  tbe 
King'a  party. 

At  tlw  nest  meetn^  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  they  sal 
m  close  eonmltatioa  about  the  militia,  and  Mher  we^hty  and 
pressing  mattera  of  state.  Tba  court,  at  [Heaeat,  was  kept  at 
Stirling,  whkli  was  also  the  head  quarters,  tbe  whole  Scotch 
army  being  quaitered  about  the  town.  Middlebm's  northern 
levies  amoonted  to  nearly  eight  thousand,  and  it  was  strongly 
debated  whether  these  forces  should  make  up  a  distinct  aimy 
by  themselves,  (as  Middldon  earnestly  desired)  or  join  the 
Boatheni  army.  However,  to  prevent  emulation  and  dis* 
content  between  him  and  Lesley,  his  Majesty  resolved  to  take 
the  stqureme  command  of  tbe  army  himself. 
,  Tbe  great  bosioesa  in  debate  in  this  sitting  of  parliament, 
was  respecting  a  message  (nm  the  king,  in  which  he  desired, 
first,  that  the  act  about  the  classes  of  malignants,  might  be 
-annulled,  and  another  act  passed  for  its  repeal ;  secondly,  that 
there  might  be  no  mentioa  of  the  name  of  malignants  any 
jDore  amongst  them  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
tbe  Earis  of  Seaforth,  Callmder,  and  others,  might  have  full 
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Tbe  Marquess  of  Argjle  made  most  opposition  to 
granting  thrae  lequests,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  tbe  bosiness  was  at  last  effected. 

llie  tvraity-oiDth  of  May,  being  his  Majesty's  birthday, 
was  celebrated  with  macfa  j^tivity.  The  parliament  adjourned 
for  that  day,  and  his  Afojesly  and  the  nobility  dined  together. 
He  tTDopa  Were  drevD  out,  and  at  uight  the  streets  blozud 
with  )>on-firea,  and  the  cannon  were  fired  from  Stirling,  Brunt 
Island,  and  the  rest  of  the  Scotch  garrisons.  Tbe  town  of 
I>andee  manifested  its  affection  and  loyalty  to  his  Majesty  in 
a  paiticniar  maimer.  A  luge  contribution  was  made  for  the 
King's  asststauce,  and  tbe  citizens  presented  him  with  a  statdy 
tent,  together  wttb  six  pieces  of  ordnance, — and  equipped  a 
regiment  of  horse,  at  their  own  charge. 

In  the  banning  of  June,  the  Scotch  parliament  closed. 
Before  their  dissolution  they  had  giren  Faige  commissions 
and  instmctions  for  the  impressment  of  men  in  all  parts  of 
Scodand,  beyond  Fife,  and  in  the  western  parts  to  hasten 
dieir  new  levies,  which  were  to  consist  of  fifteen  thousand 
foo^  besides  horse.  It  was  dissolved  in  a  calm  and  peaceful 
manner,  which  tended  to  uuite  all  interests,  and  to  compose 
all  controversies  and  differences  among  them.  An  unanimous 
determination  prevailed  to  repress  Cromwell  and  his  English 
myrmidons.  In  order  to  ratify  this  union,  they  had  passed 
the  two  grand  acts  whidi  had  been  so  long  contended  for — 
tbe  act  of  indemnity,  and  tbe  act  for  repealing  the  classes  of 
mal  Quanta, 

The  English,  eagerly  dtairous  to  bring  the  Scotd)  army  to 
an  engagonent,  made  «  near  approaches  as  possible;  and, 
(wbQe  the  Scotch  forces  lay  encamped  in  Stirling  park,  and 
towards  Torwood,)  quartered  about  Lithgow,  watching  every 
opportunity  to  attack  them.  The  Scotch,  on  the  contrary, 
kept  close  in  Aeir  trenches,  and  declined  a  battle,  thinking  it 
advisable  to  stay  till  the  complement  of  their  army  should  be 
made  up  by  those  levies,  which  were  still  expected  to  come 
out  of  die  west,  and  some  other  parts.  In  order  to  expedite 
these,  Argyle,  Hnntly,  and  SeafoTtb,  were  dispatched  to 
their  respective  territories,  to  make  their  levies  complete. 
Ibsaey's  instmetions  were  to  enter  England  with  a  body  of 
English  faorse  and  loot,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of 
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Buckingham  and  Lord  Wilioot,  to  join  a  party  in  Laacaahire, 
that  designed  to  rise  for  the  Kiug,  and  fvr  that  purpose  held 
a  correspondence,  not  only  with  Scotland,  but  altw  with  London, 
where  the  plot  was  principally  contrived  and  priunoted;  but 
by  tlie  capture  of  a  ship  at  Aire,  which  had  beea  lK>imd  for 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Bridtenhead)  an  agent 
in  the  affair,  the  whole  confederacy  wa«  discovered.  Mr. 
Tliomas  Cook  of  Gray's  Inn^  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Love,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Dr.  Drake,  and  several  other  presbyterian  miiusterB 
(who  were  once  inveterate  Plenties  of  tlutt  cause  in  which  they 
now  conspired,)  were  immediately  apprehended,  and  brought 
before  the  high  court  of  justice.  Two  of  these  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Love  and  Mr,  Gibbons,  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill*  a 
little  before  the  Scotch  army  entered  England.  Through  the 
discovery  of  this  plot,  Massey's  proposed  expedition  was,  for 
B  time,  frustrated.  Sudden  action  was,  however,  resolved  on, 
for  the  English  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  Scotch  army  that 
the  latter  had  no  alternative,  but,  either  speedily  to  give  battle^ 
or  be  shut  up  in  their  quarters,  and  reduced  to  a  scarcity  of 
provisions.  The  leaders  of  the  Scotch  army,  therefore, 
consulted  whether  it  would  be  bett^  to  engage  the  English 
in  Scotland,  or  to  give  them  the  slip,  and  invade  Englaad. 
Differmt  opinions  were  expressed  upon  this  question,  but  his 
Majesty  absolutely  declared  Aw  to  be  for  the  invasion.  He 
hoped,  he  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  discovery,  he  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  frimds  left,  who  would  readily  join 
liim  at  his  approach.  It  was  not  l<mg  befwe  this  design  was 
put  into  execution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  having  failed  in  their 
'endeavour  to  bring  the  Scotch  to  battle  at  Torwood,  made  it 
their  next  attempt  to  land  some  of  their  forces  on  the  Fife  side. 
With  this  view.  Colonel  Overton  was  sent  with  sixteeo  hun- 
dred foot,  and  four  troops  of  horse,  and  with  little  trouble  or 
loss  effected  a  landing  at  Queen's  ferry.  Cromwell,  at  the 
same  time,  marched  with  his  whole  army  close  to  the  Scotch, 
intending  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  if  they  should  move  in  that 
direction,  and  attempt  to  frustrate  their  enterprise.  To  drive 
the  English  out  of  Fife,  fou^  thousand  horae  and  foot  were 
appointed  to  march  ^^nst  them*  under  the  cuumand  of  Sir 
John  Brown.    To  oppose  thesc^  and  to  assist  and  reiaforee 
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that  part  of  the  English  amy  already  landed  in  Fife, 
Major  General  Lambert,  and  Colonel  Okey,  with  two 
r^^iments  of  horse,  and  two  of  foot,  were  tionaported  over  the 
water,  end  joining  battle  with  Sir  John  Brown,  completely 
overwhelmed  him,  taking  Sir  John  himself,  Colonel  Bticbaiiau,. 
and  1400  men  prisoners,  and  killing-  about  two  thousand.  By 
this  victory  the  English  gained  so  firm  a  footing  in  Fife,  that 
they  were  not  easily  to  be  repelled;  and  soon  after,  Brunt 
Island  and  Indiegawy,  a  strong  castle  upon  the  river  Fife, 
were  taken  by  snrraider.  His  Majesty  and  the  army  were 
BOW  impelled,  by  oecessity,  to  take  that  course  which  had 
some  time  before  be«n  eonsidered  the  most  advantageous — 
to  mardi  directly  for  England; — fw  General  Cromwell, 
diat  he  might  make  himself  master  of  the  pass  at  Stirling, 
toanA  it  necessary  first  to  attack  St.  Johnston's,  which,  aftor 
one  day's  siege,  was  taken.  Stirling  was  next  taken  by 
Genial  Monk,  who  advanced  to  that  town  on  receiving  intellU 
gence  that  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Scotch  and  royaJ  furces, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  St.  Johnston's  was  surrttndered, 
began  theirmarcA  to  the  South.  Themain  body  ofCromwell'a 
anny  returned  over  the  Frith,  and  endeavoured  to  overtake 
dtens,  but  the  Scotch  were  several  days  march  before  them, 
ou  the  way  to  England.  M^or  General  Harrison,  who,  with 
about  diree  thousand  horse  and  dragoons,  was  in  advance  of 
the  EngliA  army,  was  read;  to  attend  the  movements  of  (be 
Scotdi.  Lambert,  with  as  lai^  a  force,  was  ordered  by  a 
cooncil  of  war,  to  march  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  in 
conjonction  with  Harrison,  to  endeavour  to  attack  them  in 
the  rear. 

General  Cromwell  began  bis  march  to  England  with  a 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  the  very  same  day  (the  6th  of  August,) 
on  which  the  royal  army  entered  En^and  by  the  way  of 
CarKsfe.  In  die  expectation  of  then*  coming,  a  party  in  Wales 
began  to  rise,  intending  to  join  the  Earl  of  Derby  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  but  this  design,  undertakai  precipitately  and 
managed  without  order,  soon  proved  abortive. 

By  the  time  hia  Majesty's  army  had  advanced  into  Lanca^ 
shire,  it  was  beset  both  by  the  forces  that  followed  him  out  of 
Scotland,  aad  those  that  were  raised  in  England.  In  the  rear 
was  General  Cromwell,  who  had  lel\  Monk  with'  a  sufficient 
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force  to  carry  un  the  war  in  Scotland.  In  front  were  the  two 
Major  Generals,  Lambert  and  Harrison,  who  were  joined  by 
two  thousand  of  the  militia  out  of  Staffordshire ;  and  four 
thousand  men,  and  a  Colonel  Birch  out  of  Lancaahire, 
Che^ire,  and  other  parts.  On  his  flank  speared  Lord 
Fairfax  with  a  fonqidable  body  in  Yorkshire; — the  city  of 
London  poured  out  her  numerous  militia,  and  the  adjacent 
counties  were  strictly  enjoined  to  send  men  and  horses  at 
their  own  charge.  To  complete  the  disaster,  the  Scotch  army 
by  no  means  remained  entire,  for  no  less  than  five  thousand 
men  havings  deserted  at  different  times, — not  more  than  eleven  or 
twelve  thousaqd  remained,  when  they  entered  Eng;land,  Hia 
Majesty  was  also  disappointed  in  bis  most  sanguine  expectation ; 
that  of  being;  supported  by  the  country.  The  most  coosidetable 
force  that  joined  him,  was  one  troop  of  horse,  commanded  by 
the  son  of  Lord  Howard  of  Estrick ;  nor  is  this  a  subject  oS 
surprise,  since  the  parliament  forces  had  bo  overspread 
tbe  country,  thai  no  opportunity  was  left  to  the  well 
aflected,  to  exert  themselves  in  his  Majesty's  favour,  Before 
the  decisive  blow  was  sbvck,  we  m^fat  have  perceived 
ourselves  in  a  lost  and  hopelett  condition.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  portion  of  courage  and  confidence  among  the 
JOVIAL  CAVALIERS,  evcu  to  the  very  last. 

His  Miyesty,  on  his  entrance  into  England,  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and  the  mme 
ceremony  was  observed  in  every  market  town  throv^  which 
he  mtArdied.  Having  forced  his  way  to  Warringtoo  Bridge, 
in  spite  of  Lambert's  attempt  to  oppose  him,  both  parties 
engaged  near  Knuisford  Heath,  with  stnue  little  loss  on  the 
King's  side.  On  the  twenty  second  of  August,  his  Majesty 
arrived  at  Worcester,  of  which  he  took  posaessiun,  after  one  or 
two  repulses  from  the  republican  forces  that  garrisoned  the 
city.  For  this  success  his  Majesty  was  much  indebted  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  not  oi|.Iy  forebore  to  oppose  his  entrance, 
but  even  assisted  in  expelling  tbe  soldiers  of  the  parliameuL 
Here;  the  principal  offioers  of  the  army  held  a  consultati<Hi, 
whether  it  was  most  expedient  to  take  up  their  quarters  at 
Worcester,  and  there  fortify  themselves,  or  to  make  a  resolute 
venture,  and  march  with  all  speed  to  London.  But  in  con- 
sideration of  the  long  and  tcdiouii  iiinrches  they  had  iiiidor- 
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gone,  and  of  the  skt  aiiil  %eary  state  of  the  army,  it  was 
dtitenuiaed  to  remaia  where  they  were,  and  to  make  good 
some  passes  in  the  ucighbourhood.  Ou  the  27th  of  August 
a  M>lemn  fast  was  kept,  and  the  next  day,  at  a  geDeral  rendez- 
vous, the  country  came  in  in  far  greater  nuiiibera  than  at  any 
previous  time  since  their  arrival  in  England. 

lies  m^eaty  bad,  while  on  bix  march  to  Worcester,  des- 
patched messages  and  invitations  to  several  governors  of 
towns  and  castles,  to  deliver  up  those  places  which  they  had 
in  possession.  The  principal  of  these  were  Sir  Thomas 
Middlctoo,  governor  of  Chirk  castle,  to  whom  the  £arl  of 
Derby  also  wrote;  and  Colonel  Mack  worth,  governor  of 
SIircwKbiiry.  The  letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Middletoo  were 
carried  by  a  messenger,  whom .  Sir  Thomas  caused  to  be 
seized,  and  sent  to  Wrexham.  The  letter  and  summons  to 
the  governor  of  Shrewsbury,  w^e  delivered  by  a  trumpeter, 
and  were  to  this  purport— 

Tie  Lettar,  **  Colonel  JUackwobth  : — Having  sent  yon 
herewith  a  sommous  to  surrender  into  my  hands  my  town,  with 
the  castle  of  Shrewsbury,  J  cannot  but  persuade  myself  you 
will  do  it,  when  I  consider  you  are  a  g^iUeman  of  an  ancient 
bouse,  and  of  very  different  principles  (as  I  am  informed)  from 
those  with  whom  your  imployment  ranks  yon  at  present.  If 
yon  shall  peaceably  deliver  them  unto  me,  I  will  not  only 
pardon  you  what  is  past,  and  protect  you  and  yours  in  your 
persons,  and  all  that  belongs  to  you,  but  reward  ao  eminent 
and  seasonable  a  testimony  .of  your  loyalty  with  future  trust 
and  favour, — and  do  leave  it  to  yourself  to  propose  the  par- 
ticular, being  upon  diat  condition  ready  to  grant  you  presently 
any  thing  yon  shall  reasonably  desire,  and  to  improve  myself 
your  friend," ."  C.  R. " 

The  Summoiu.  ^Colonel  Ma.ckworth  : — ^Being  desirous 
to  attcDipt  all  ^r  ways  for  recovering  our  own,  before  we 
proceed  to  force  and  extremity,  and,  (where  the  controversy 
is  with  subjects)  accoi^ting  that  a  double  victory  which  is 
obtained  without  effusion  of  blood,  and  where  the  hearts  that 
of  right  belong  to  us  are  gained  as  well  as  their  strengths ; — 
We  do  hereby  summon  you  to  surrender  unto  us  our  town 
with  the  castle  of  Shrewsbury,  as  in  duty  and  allegiance,  by 
ibv  laws  of  God  and  the  land,  you  are  bound  to  do,  thereby 
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not  only  premting  the  miachief  which  you  may  otberwim 
draw  up<»i  yourself;  but  also  openug  the  first  door  to  peace 
and  qnietneBs,  and  the  enjoyment  of  every  one,  both  king  and 
people,  that  which  pertains  to  them  under  certain  and  known 
laws;  the  ead  fur  which  we  are  come,  Giroi  at  our  camp  at 
Tong  Norton,  this  90th  of  August," 

To  this  letter,  and  summons.  Colonel  Bbckwortb  returned 
this  answer. 
For  the  Commander  in  chief  of  the  Scottidi  army, 
"  Sir: — By  your  trumpet  I  received  two  papers,  Uie  one  con- 
tuning  a  proposition,  the  other  a  direct  summons  for  the 
rendition  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Shrewsbury,  the  custody 
whereof  I  have  received  by  authority  of  parliament;  and  if 
you  believe  me  a  gentleotan,  (as  you  say  you  do)  you  may 
believe  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  trust;  to  the  violation  whereof 
■either  allurements  can  persuade  me,  nor  threat«iings  of 
force,  especially  when  but  paper  ones,  compel  me;  What 
principles  lam  judged  to  be  of  I  know  not,  but  I  hope  they 
are  such  as  sball  ever  declare  me  honest,  and  no  way  differing 
herein,  (as  I  know)  from  those  engaged  in  the  some  imploy- 
ment  with  me ;  who,  should  they  desert  that  cause  they  are 
imbarqued  in,  I  resolve  to  be  found,  as  I  am,  unremoveable, 
the  &ithful  servant  of  the  cmnmcHiwealth  of  England," 

Some  Saja  before  bis  Bfojesty's  arrival  at  Worcester,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  having  landed  at  Wcywater  in  Lancashire, 
came  to  the  King  with  2&0  foot  and  60  horse,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  out  of  the  isle  of  Wan,  He  immediately 
returned  mto  Lancashire  to  raise  a  more  considerable  force, 
and,  by  his  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  seon  collected 
a  body  of  1500  men,  with  whom  he  was  hastening  towards 
Bfanchester,  where  he  was  assured  that  500  more  intended  to 
join  him,  Itseemed  probable  that,  ia  a  short  time,  he  would 
have  raised  a  great  number;  but,  while  on  his  march  to 
Manchester,  Colonel  Robert  Lilbnm,  with  his  own  regiment 
and  three  companies,  with  a  few  horse  out  of  Cheshire, 
endeavoured  with  all  his  speed  to  join  General  Cromwell's 
regiment,  which  lay  about  Preston,  and  to  attack  the  Earl. 
To  prevent  this  conjunction,  the  Earl  of  I>erby  pressed  upon 
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Lilbnm's  nen,  and  forced  ihem  to  an  engagemeat,  jiut  as 
tb^  were  about  to  draw  ofi*,  and  march  ulIub  flank,  to  meet 
die  re^imait  at  Preston.  The  contest  was  »ev«w,  and  doubtful 
for'  about  an  hour ;  but,  at  length,  the  Earl  ai  Derby's  men 
being  but  newljr  levied,  and  therdive  for  the  most  part  raw 
and  undisciplined,  wwe  put  to  general  co&fiisiOTi,  and  fled. 
Hie  Earl  hmwelf  was  wounded,  and  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken.  Harii^  made  bis  way  into  Staffordshire,  he 
concealed  hknaelf  for  some  time  at  Boscobel-honse,  and  at 
last  got  safe  to  Worcester.  In  this  skinni^,  Lord  Widiingtoo, 
Sir  Thomas  Tilaeley,  Maj<H- General  Sir  William  IbrogmoftoDf 
Colonel  Matdiew  Boynton,  Colwid  Richard  he^,  Ct^ooel 
Ratclifl^  Gerrett,  Major  Trollop,  and  a  great  nundier  of 
inferior  officers,  and  private  aoldiera,  were  taken. 

A  few  days  after  this  victory.  General  Cromwell  appeared 
before  Worcester,  with  an  atiny  of  serenteen  thousand  men, 
borse  and  foot,  not  including  the  forces  cmnmanded  by 
Generals  Lambert  and  Harrison,  and  sereral  reinforcements 
from  other  quarters.  On  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  other 
side'  of  the  river  Severn,  lay  the  main  body  of  the  Scotch 
army,  covermg  the  space  of  two  miles.  The  king's  soldiers, 
within  the  city,  made  repeated  and  resolute  sallies ;  but  being 
overpowered  by  numbers  were  continually  repulsed  with 
loss.  On  the  seoond  day  after  Oeoenl  Cromwdl's  approach, 
fifteen  hundred  borse  and  foot  sallied  out  at  Sidbnry  Gate, 
jotending,  to  attack  a  bouse  (about  two  miles  from  the  city) 
in  which  two  hundred  men  were  statimied.  But  the  parlia- 
ment army  taking  the  idami,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  flfteen  men.  All  possible  diligence,  however, 
was  employed  in  fortifying  the  city,  and  making  good  the 
mount,  at  the  south-east  extremity. 

The  next  afiair  was  at  the  pass  at  Upton,  which  Bhjor 
General  Maaaey  kept  for  the  King.  General  Lambert 
joarcbed  to  this  place  from  Esham  with  a  body  of  horse  and 
drago(»ts,  who,  though  a  great  part  of  the  bridge  had  been 
broken,  at  the  news  of  their  approach,  contrired  to  pass  the 
river,  fired  into  the  town,  and  took  possession  <^the  church,' 
which  Haseey  in  vaib  endeavoured  to  recover.  At  tbe 
appearance  of  tbe  borse  his  men  fled,  and  were,  for  a  short 
tim^  pursued.    General  Massey  binuelf  was  wounded,  and 
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with  difficulty  arowled  beings  taken,  h&ving  had  bia  borse 
shot  under  him.  This  little  action  was  scarcely  termi- 
nated, when  Gieneral  Fleetwood,  with  hie  whole  brigade,  came 
up  to  maintaiii  the  paw. 

The  third  of  September,  the  Tery  day  on  which,  the 
precediug  year,  had  been  fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Dunbar,  was  the  fetal  day  which  gave  a  decisire  blow  to  the 
long  coatcoTOSy  betiveen  the  royal  and  the  republican  party. 
To  the  Jatter'  the  fortune  of  this  day  fell,  as  of  many  others 
before;  in  a  long  series  of  successes,  and  for  a  time,  gave  full 
and  undisputed  possession  of  three  kingdoms,  to  those  who 
had  fought  for  pretended  liberty,  and  a  commonwealth,  against 
regal  government. 

Lieutenant  General  Fleetwood,  harh^  left  a  sufficient  force 
at  Upton  to  maintafai  the  passt  resolved  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  rest  of  tlie  aimy.  With  this  object,  he  caused  two 
bric^«s  to  he  made,  the  one  over  the  Severn,  and  the  other 
over  the  Tcme,  at  a  point  whcra  those  rirers  meet.  General 
Cnomwdl,  in  person,  led  on  Colonel  Hacker's  n^iment  of 
horse,  and  the  two  foot  regiments  of  Colonels  Fairtax,  and 
Ingoldsby,  together  with  Major  General  Deeu's  and  Colonel 
GofTs  regiment,  in  order  to  assist  General  FI<«twood,  and 
oppose  the  horse  and  foot,  that  were  drawn  out  to  hinder  his 
passage.  These  troops  scoured  the  hedges,  and  forced  the 
Scotch  to  retteiU  to  Powick  bridge,  where  ihcy  made  a  stand, 
and  for  a  time  Sustained  a  severe  encounter,  but  at  length 
retreated  and  fled  into  thecity. 

While  this  conflict  was  maintained,  the  King's  troops  sallied 
out  at  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  gave  a  desperate  chai^ 
to. that  part'of  the  Parliament  army.  The  battle  continued 
three  or  four  hours'— eager  and  fierce — till  at  Inst  the  besiegers 
overpowerii^  the  royal  party  in  number,  bore  them  down 
before  them  with  irresistible  force,  put  them  into  complete 
disorder  and  flight,  aud,  pursuing  tliem  to  the  very  gates, 
rushed  tn  among  them,  and  in  a  sbort  time  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  royal  fort  and  city.  The  victory  was  gained 
before  half  of  General  <^romwe|['s  forces  rame  up  to  engage 
tb^  enemy,  who  seeing  that  victory  had  absolutely  abandoned 
tbem,  and  that  all  was  loM,  thmiglit  of  nothing  but  individual 
safety.     As   they   fled  in  confusion  through  the  city,  there 
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ira§  a  general  cry  of  "Sftve  the  King  I  O  save  the  Kiiig!" 
His  Majesty  htmBel^  as  •oou  as  be  perceived  wiiich  way 
the  victcHy  incllDed,  was  nut  luuniodful  to  provide  in  time 
for  his  escape.  He  had,  during  the  battle,  performed  all  the 
offices,  both  of  a  valiant  man,  and  a  good  conuoaqder,  riding 
about  iocenautly  to  encourage  hia  soldierB,  and  when  he  saw 
than  begin  to  &il,he  was  heard  to  utter  this  patbetick  expression 
"  Rather  shoot  me  thaa  let  me  live  to  see  the  sad  consequences  of 
this &tal day."  fiboy partieaof horaewereseatoutthroaghall 
ooasta,  after  the  flying  troops.  Few  of  the  in&ntry  escaped 
from  the  field  alive,  and  bat  about  three  tbousapd  hone,  of 
whom  a  thousand  were  taken  near  Bewdley  by  Colonel 
Barton,  and  more  by  others,  in  other  places:  Many  were 
tako^  or  knocked  on  the  haa^  by  rising  parties  of  the 
coraiby  people.    Mbn  m  eztrbhe  adversity,  generally 

PIHD  ALL  THB  WOKLD  THBIB.  ESBMIES. 

Im  the  graitd  engsgement,  the  number  of  tlie  slaiu  was 
supposed  Co  be  three  thousand ;  amoug  whom,  the  prmcipal 
persons  were,  the  Duke  of  Hamiltoit;  Robert,  f^rl  of 
Camwartb;  Alexander,  Earl  of  Kelly,  John  Lord  Sinclair, 
Sir  John  Pftckington,  Major  General  Montgomery,  Major 
Geimal  Piscotty,  Mr.  Richard  Faosfaaw,  the  King's  Secretary; 
the  Geoeral  of  &e  ordnance,  the  Adjutaot  General  of  the  foot, 
the  Marshall  G«tentl,  six  Colonels  of  horse,  thirteen  of  foot, 
nine  Lieutenant  Colonels  of  horse,  eight  of  foot,  six  Majors  of 
hone,  thirteen  of  foot,  thirty  seven  Captains  of  horse,  seventy. 
two  of  foot,  with  a  niunber  of  inferior  officers.  A  buodred 
md  fifty  eight  stand  of  colours,  the  King's  standard,  bis 
collar  of  SS^  his  coach  and  hinsee,  and  otber  things  of  great 
niae  were  takoi.  Major  General  Massey,  though  he  made  his 
eacKfe  from  the  Held,  was  unable,  iq  consequence  of  his  wounds, 
to  cootinue  his  flight;  and  was  brought  to  so  weak  acondttiMn 
that  he  suTreudered.  himself  to  thy  Countes?  of  Stamf(»d, 
whose  son.  Lord  Grey  of  Oroby,  secured  bim  as  a  prisoner, 
to  be  sent  up  to  Loudon,  to  the  Junto,  as  soon  as  he  should 
recover  of  his  woupds. 

This  great  victory,  on  the  part  of  the  commpnwealth,  was 
atteoded  by  otbera  of  less  magnitude,  which  were  gained  in 
Scotland,  by  General  Monk,  and  the  forces  left  in  that  quarter. 
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When  General  Cromvell  marched  for  Ei^land,  Stirling; 
castle  was  besieged,  and,  in  a  short  time,  surrendered  by 
capituIfUion,  with  a  considerable  qaantity  of  anununiliou 
-which  was  lodged  there,  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
forty  pieces  of  ordnance,  all  the  records  of  Scotland,  the  chair 
and  cloth  of  state,  the  sword  and  other  rich  furniture  of  the' 
Kings,  the  Earl  of  Mar's  parliamentary  robes,  coronet  and 
stirrups  of  gold.  Over  the  door  of  the  chapel  which  belongs 
to  the  castle,  was  this  motto,  "J,  C.  R,  Nobis  hec  invicta 
misenint  centum  sex  proavi,  Idl?,**  importing  that  when  James 
the  first  came  to  the  crown,  this  place  had  remained  unconquered 
for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  six  kings  reigns, — and  bo  it 
remained  during  his  own  life,  and  that  of  his  son, — btit  not 
of  his  grandson. 

As  soon  as  Stirling  castle  had  surrendered,  General  Honk 
attacked  Dundee,  During  the  si^e  of  this  place,  seveml 
Scotch  lords,  gentlemen,  ministeTs,  and  others,  met  together  at 
Ellit,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  to  the  number  of  about  three 
hundred.  The  principal  persona  were  old  General  Lesley, 
the  Earl  of  Leven,  Lords  Ogleby,  Crawford,  and  Lindsay, 
who  designed  to  levy  a  large  force  for  the  service  of  the  king, 
intendii^  first  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dundee.  Information 
of  this  meeting  was  quidtly  brought  to  the  Lieutenant 
General,  who  immediately  dispatched  Colonel  Alured  with 
six  hundred  horse,  and  four  troops  of  dragoons,  to  the 
place.  That  officer  surprising  them  on  a  sudden,  overthrew 
them  with  ease,  slew  many,  and  took  Genetal  Lesley,  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,- and  Lord  Leith,  and  all  the  chieA  of  the  con* 
spiracy,  prisoners.  About  the  same  time,  a  party  of  horse 
■  and  dragoons  attacked  five  hundred  Scotch  at  Dumfiiea  in 
Galloway,  and  either  slew,  or  captnred,  all  of  them.  Among 
the  prisoners,  was  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  Mayor  of  St, 
Johnston's,  who  had  a  commission  of  Major  General  of  all  the 
troops  to  be  raised  in  the  four  northern  counties — and  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality. 

Major  General  Lumsden,  governor  of  Dundee,  on  being 
summoned  to  surrender  the  place,  returned  for  answer  a 
summons  to  the  besieger,  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty;  but  notwithstanding  this  resolute  reply,  the  town 
was  quickly  taken  by  storm,  and  the  governor,  and  many 
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otben  vae  slain.  The  reductioD  of  St.  Andrew8,aud  Aberde^i, 
WNMi  followed,  with  that  of  other  towne,  castlee,  and  stroi^ 
places^  whidi  either  Toluntarily  Bubmitted,  ot  Burraideied  oo 
the  fint  sniBHionB. 

Hn  Majes^,  after  the  battle  (^  Worcester,  was  very  narrowly 
aeardied  for,  and  strictly  poraaed.  It  was  on  his  account  that 
llie  greater  diligence  was  employed  in  following',  waylaying 
and  intercepting,  the  several  parties  of  routed  So>t8  who  fled. 
But,  n<rtwithstanding  all  the  search  and  inquiry,  no  news 
oDoId  be  heard,  nw  could  any  one  certainly  tell,  what  was 
become  of  him.  Tlus  circumstance  gave  occasion  to  many  to 
conjecture,  gatae  one  thing,  and  some  another,  as  their  different 
iaociea  sn^^ted  to  them.  Some  were  of  opinicm  that  he  was 
grate  to  the  North,  others  to  the  West,  others  again  that  he 
had  fixed  opon  London  as  his  safest  place  of  retreat.  The 
truth  it,  that  when  the  enemy  had  forced  the  gale,  all  possible 
care  was  taken  to  secure  his  Majesty's  person.  For  thia 
puTpose,  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  Colonel 
William  Carles,  Colonel  Wi^an,  and  Captains  Ashly  and 
KemU^  did  all  in  their  power  to  keep  the  enemy  engaged  in 
Sudbury  Street,  while  the  King,  unpursaed,  took  his  way  with 
a  body  of  horse  through  St.  Martin's  gate,  about  six  o'Clock 
in  the  evenii^.  When  he  had  arrived  at  Barbon's  bridge, 
which  is  abont  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  he  halted  in  order  to 
advise  with  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  that  were  with  hiu 
-•the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Lauder- 
dale>  Lords  Talbot,  Levisttm,  and  Wilmot,  Colonel  Edward 
Roscarrocki  Colonel  Thomas  Blayne,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Darcy, 
Mr.  William  Annarer,  Mr.  Hugh  May,  and  some  othen,  as  to' 
what  course  was  best  to  be  taken.  The  resolution  adopted  was, 
that  since  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  ofbeiogabjeto 
rally  again,  they  should  m^e  their  way  with  all  speed  towards 
Scotland.  One  Walker,  formerly  scout  master  in  the  King's 
army,  was  chosen  for  a  guide }  but  the  'rapid  approach  of  a 
veiy  dark  night,  put  them  again  to  a  stand  on  Kniver  heath, 
near  Kidderminster.  They  now  consulted  bow  they  might 
with  safety,  obtain  a  little  repose  that  night,  particulariy  on 
account  of  his  Majesty,  whom  excessive  exertion  in  the 
ei^agement  had  rendered  exceedingly  weary.  In  this 
difficulty,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  from  his  own  experience  recottt<i 
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meiided  Boscobel-hnase  where  he  hnnselfhad  found  a  secure 
hiding  place  alter  Ac  misfortune  of  bis  defeat  at  Wigan, 
This  he  considered  the  best  place  for  a  temporary  sanctuary, 
the  keeper  of  the  house  and  his  relations,  though  poor,  baring 
proved  Uiemselvea  persons  of  incormptible  fidelity.  This 
proposal  being  embraced,  and  Mr,  ChaHes  Giflbrd  and  bis  man 
Francis  Yates  baring  been  chosen  as  guides,  they  arrived,  at 
break  of  day,  at  a  honse  a  little  on  this  side  Boscobel,  in  the 
occupation  of  one  of  the  Penderells.  The  honse  was  formerly 
a  monastery  of  Cistercian  nuns,  who,  from  their  habit  were 
den<Hninated  White  Ladies.  This  name,  notwithstanding  the 
abolition  of  the  order,  has  adhered  to  the  house.  Here  his 
Majesty  was  committed  to  the  care  of  George  Penderell,  and 
his  four  broQiers,  who  were  all  immediately  sent  for.  The  rest 
of  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Wilmot,  after  a  ve^ 
short  stay,  took  their  leare  of  the  Ring,  and  departed  to  seek 
safety  elsewhere,  as  so  great  a  company  could  not  conveniently 
be  concealed  in  one  place.  In  the  mean  time  his  Majesty  had 
completely  tjisgnised  himself.  He  had  changed  clothes  with 
Richard  Penderell ;  Lord  Wilmot,  who  performed  on  this  OGca- 
Bion  the  office  ofbarber,  had  cat  his  hair  in  the  most  mstick  man- 
ner that  could  be  devised,  and  he  had  sullied  bis  hands  so  as 
to  resemble  the  coarsest  complexion. 

His  Abjesty  and  LordWilmot,having  first  appointed  tomeet, 
in  case  they  both  arrived  safe,  at  the  Green  Dragon,  in  the  Vin- 
try,  lliames  street,  his  Lordship  departed  with  a  resolution 
immediately  to  go  to  London;  John  Penderell,  another  of  the 
brodien  undertaking  to  conduct  him  as  fer  as  bis  knowledge 
extended,  through  the  safest  and  most  commodious  ways. 

His  Majesty  thus  transfonned,  attired  in  Richard  Penderell'* 
leatliem  doublet  and  green  Kendal  breetdies,  with  a  wood  bill 
in  his  hand,  assuming  the  character  of  a  wood-cutter,  and  . 
the  name  ofWilliem  Jones,  was  led,  through  aback  way  into  a 
wood  called  Spring-coppice,  belonging  to  Boscobet-house, 
and  about  half  a  mile  firom  White  Ladies,  by  Richard,  who 
attended  there  to  accompany  and  wait  upon  the  King,  while 
the  three  other  brothers  coasted  the  confines  of  the  wood,  to 
make  discoveries,  and  to  give  intelligence  of  any  threatening 
danger. 

It  was  in  a  fortunate  moment  that  bis  Majesty  betook  him- 
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self  to  this  woody  sbelter,  whicb,  though  it  could  not  defend 
him  from  the  niia  which  fell  ia  great  iJjiindftDce  that  day, 
secured  him  from  ft  more  dangerous  Btonn ;  for  in  a  short  time 
afW  hk  Majesty  had  left  the  hooae,  a  party  of  horae,  belong- 
ing to  Ctdouel  Asbenharst's  troop,  came  to  search  it.  It  ww 
tberef(»c  thought  the  safest  course  for  the  King  to  remain  i« 
the  wood  all  that  day.  HisBiajesty  was  much  incommoded  by 
the  wetness  of  die  weather,  which  however  was  rendwed  more 
tolerable  by  a  blanket  which  was  brought  him  by  the  wife  of 
Francis  Yates,  by  whom  he  was  presented  also  with  a  dish  of 
wtA  fare  as  her  cottage  afforded^  The  King  was  somewhat 
alarmed  at  ihe  mgbt  of  a  atrsnge  face,  till  demanding  of  the 
good  woman  if  she  could  "  be  faithful  to  a  distressed  cavalier," 
■he  answered  "yes  Sir,  I  will  die  before  I  will  betray  you." 

At  night  the  King  was  conduced  to  Hobbal  Graage,  the 
habitation  of  Bichard  Penderell,  where  the  mother  of  the  five 
brothers,  after  expressi^  great  joy  that  it  should  fall  to  the 
lot  of  ber  sons  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  Majesty's  safety, 
entertaiiied  bha  with  great  decency,  but  in  such  a  homely 
manner,  that  none  of  the  rest  of  the  &mily  suspected  who  Iw 
was.  The  king  rraiained  not  here,  but,  unmediately  afier 
supper,  departed  with  Bichard  for  his  guide,  whom  he  oould 
follow  (such  was  the  darlcness  of  the  night)  only  by  the 
aacklisg  souiid  of  his  leather  breeches.  Their  destination 
was  five  miles  farther  towards  Wales,  to  Uie  house  of  a  Mr. 
Wolfe  at  Abdeley.  When  they  arrived  at  Evelyn-bridge 
they  were  much  alanned  by  a  miller  at  that  plaqe.  Who  having 
hinMelf  several  cavalinv  of  quality  concealed  in  his  mill,  and 
imaginiog  that  these  persons  were  tm  the  search,  was  not  less 
alarmed  than  they  were  by  a  similar  suspicion.   - 

It  had  been  hia  Majesty's  intention  to  pass  the  Severn,  and 
try  his  fortune  in  Wales,  but  learning  that  all  the  passages 
over  the  Severn  were  strictly  guarded,  and  that  all  the  feny 
boats  were  stopped,  his  Bfojeaty,  with  his  faithful  guide, 
having  remained  in  Mr.  Wolfe's  bare,  where  a  hay  mow  was 
tlieir  bed,  till  Iriday  night,  and  then  venturing  for  a  abort  time 
into  the  bouse,  where. he  was  «itertained  with  all  the  respect 
that  a  sense  of  danger  would  permit,  returned  somewhat  late 
at  njgbt  towards  Bo^bel.  Colonel  Carles,  who  when  his 
Majca^  left  Worceater,  was  bravely  combating  the  enemy  in 
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Sudbary^treet,  to  (avour  the  RiDg*tj  escape,  va&  oow  come  to 
that  place  for  refuge  and  reliefs  The  Colonel  who  was  wetl 
acquainted  with  the  house,  and  its  inhabitant  William 
Penderell,  having  been  bom  and  educated  not  &r  off,  vm  no 
sooner  informed  that  the  King  was  in  the  wood,  than  be 
hastened  with  joy  and  dutiful  respect,  to  present  himself  to  his 
Majesty.  After  mutual  congratulations,  they  repaired  togv- 
Aer  to  the  house,  to  refresh  themselves,  and  then  immediately 
retiring  into  the  wood  and  finding  a  lat^e  oak,  whose  wide 
spread  top,  afforded  them  a  very  prirate  and  commodious 
lodging,  they  ascended  the  tree,  and,  with  the  help  of  cushions, 
made  a  tolerable  abode  there  till  night;  bis  IMbjesty  taking 
some  repose,  by  leaning  bis  head  upon  the  ColoneVs  lap. 

At  night  they  betook  themselves  again  to  the  house  to  which 
his  Majesty  thought  proper,  for  the  future,  to  trust  himself 
whUe  he  remained  in  that  part  of  the  country,  being  much 
pleased  with  a  secret  corner  which  William  Penderell  shewed 
bim,  where  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  concealed  himself,  and 
which  was  probably,  in  times  past,  the  dormitory  of  some  of 
the  old  friars.  His  Majesty  remained  secure  in  the  house 
from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  i  having  passed  the  Sunday 
for  the  most  part  in  reading  and  meditation,  in  a  little  sum* 
mer  house  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Wilmot  had  been  exposed  to  in- 
numerable  dangers.  He  found  his  journey  to  London  ob* 
stmcled  by  multitudes  of  soldiers  hurraing  continually  to 
and  fro,  in  all  parts  of  the  roads  and  highways,  insomuch  that 
he  was  once  obliged  to  commit  himself  and  his  horse,  to  the 
hospitality  of  a  convenient  inarlpit.  At  length  his  good 
fortune  brought  him  to  a  Mr.  Whitgrave's,  at  Museley,  to 
whom,  and  to  Mr.  Huddleston,  who  was  tutor  to  three  of  hi^ 
children,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  discover  himself,  and  found 
there  both  welcome  and  security.  From  this  place  he  was 
safely  conveyed  to  Colonel  Lane's  at  Bentley,  about  fire 
miles  fortber,  having  before  sent  back  John  Penderell  to 
Boscobcl,  with  instructions  to  enquire  diligently  after  the 
King,  and  to  inform  his  Majesty,  if  he  found  him,  how  affairs 
stood.  John  Penderell,  finding  the  King  at  Boscobel,  and 
having  given  htm  an  account  of  Lord  Wilmot,  was  immediate- 
ly sent  back  to  his  Lordship,  to  give  him  notice  of  bis  Majesty's 
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htteation  to  meet  him  where  his  Lord^ip  ihobld  appoint 
Haring  found  his  Lordship  at  Beotley,  John  returned  with 
all  speed  to  the  Kio^t  ^  eondact  him  to  Moeeley,  whither  his 
Lordship  had  determined  to  come,  and  wait  for  his  Majesty. 
On  Monday,  the  King  prepared  for  his  journey,  and,  not  being 
able  to  go  oQ  foot,  on  account  of  the  btigu«  he  had  already 
nndergone,  he  was  accommodated  with  a  horse  by  Humphrey, 
another  of  the  fire  brothers.  This  good  man  vied  with  the 
rest  in  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  his  Majesty,  which  had,  not  long 
^o,  been  put  to  a  severe  trial.  For  going  to  ^liffbal  to  pay 
1^  share  of  the  mimthly  tax  be  was  accosted  at  the  hooae  of 
Captain  Broadway,  to  whom  be  came  to  pay  the  moaey,  by  a 
Colonel  who  had  cc»ne  thither  to  enquire  aStex  the  veardt 
at  White  Ladies.  The  Colonel,  nnderstaadipg  that.HuiH 
phrey  lired  near  the' place,  put  him  to  a  strict  ezaminatkat, 
and,  after  he  bad  tried  the  effect  of  nmtaees  to  induce  «  con- 
fession, b^an  to  tenqit  him  with  the  bait  of  reward,  by  telling 
him  of  the  thoos^od  pounds,  (which  was  the  price  set  upoa 
hu  Majesty's  person)  imagining  that  a  man  of  his  mean  con- 
dititm  could  not  resist  so  alluring  an  offer.  The  Colonel'* 
supposition,  and  Humphrey's  discreet  answers,  rendered  hia 
dissembled  ignorance  tite  more  unsuspected,  and  the  Colonel 
left  him  with  a  full  persuasion  that  Humphrey  knew  no  mere 
than  was  generally  known. 

Colottel  Carles  (whom,  for  his  faithAil  services,  the  Kii^ 
rewarded  with  an  honourable  coat  of  arms,  by  letters  patott 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,)  baring  friends  and  relations 
in  these  parts,  with  whom  he  intended  for  a  while  to  remain 
concealed,  here  took  leave  of  bis  Majesty,  with  many  hearty 
IHsyers  for  his  future  preservation.  The  King,  mounted  tm 
his,  »ot  »teed  of  koaowr,  set  out  from  Bosoobel,  on  Mtmday 
evening,  attended  by  four  of  the  Penderells,  and  their  bcotbn- 
in  law  Francis  Vates,  who  guarded  him  on  the  road  at  equal 
intervals  from  each  other,  armed  wiA  bills  and  pike  staves. 
Humphrey  led  the  hone  by  the  bridle  throagfa  thick  and  thin, 
making  a  witty  apology  for  his  steed,  by  telling  his  Majesty 
it  was  DO  wonder  he  went  so  slow,  since  he  carried  the  value 
of  three  kingdoms  on  his  back.  In  this  equipage,  the  King 
arrived  by  night  at  the  iqtpointed  place,  where  Mr.  Whitgrave, 
and  Bfa*.  Huddleston,  were  wtuting  for  bis  coming.     Here  the 
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faithflil  brotbat,  his  gaiAea  and  attendants,  irere  dumissed, 
with  thanks  for  th«r  honest  serrices,  and  assurances  of  not 
bein^  foi^tten,  whenever  it  might  please  God  that  his  Ma- 
jesty s&outd  reeorer  the  thiwie.  The  King  was  then  con- 
ducted by  the  gealtkweiB  to  Lord  Wibnot,  whose  joy  at  this 
meeting,  as  well  as  that  of  bis  Marjesty,  yna  excessive.  After 
they  had  entertained  each  other  with  the  story  of  their  adven- 
tures since  diey  parted,  his  Majesty  was  conducted  to  a  secret 
comer  of  the  nosse,  that  he  might  take  some  repose.  The 
next  morning,  while  the  King  was  in  the  house,  some  soldiers 
came  in  tb  search  it ;  Mr.  Whitgrave  who  had  been  formerly 
«ig^;ed  in  die  King's  service,  being  a  suspected  person.  But 
Mr.  Whitgrave's  op«i  deportment,  his  readiness  to  let  them 
enter,  and  the  advantageous  report  of  bis  neigrhbours,  gave 
these  men  io  much  satisfaction,  that  they  went  away  with 
Httle  more  than  a  bare  enquiry.  Indeed,  the  King's  lodging 
place  was  so  weH  contrived  for  secrecy,  that  diey  might  have 
searched  the  bouse  very  narrowly  without  finding  him.  41 

The  succeeding  night,  his  Majesty,  after  having  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Whitgrave  and  Mr.  Hud> 
dieeton,  and  advised  them  what  course  to  adopt  if  it  should 
be  discovered  tbat  he  had  been  there,  went  vrith  Lord  Wilmof 
to  Colonel  Lane's,  at  Bentley,  wbere  he  bad  an  opportunity  of 
being  safely  ccmveyed  to  Bristol,'  in  order  to  embark  for 
France.  Miss  Jane  Lane,  the  Colonel's  sister,  procuredi 
without  any  difficulty,  a  pass  for  herself  and  a  servant,  a  rela- 
tion and  his  wife,  to  visit  a  pretended  sister  of  hers,  who  was 
near  the  thne  of  her  delivery, — die  wife  of  Mr.  Geoi^  Norton, 
whose  honse  was  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Bristol.  In 
this  journey  his  Majesty  assumed  the  character  of  Hiss  Lane's 
servant ;  Colonel  liiBcelles,  Miss  Lane's  relation,  with  bis  Wife 
behind  him,  accompanied  them ;   and  Lord  Wilmot,  with  « 


•  WMW  Laffiea  m  abo  aeMbed  the  mne  da;,  <n  Ac  UoraBtion  of  anen^. 
uul  0»  proprieloc  ttrictlj  quetlkioed  alraut  the  King,  aitb  >  Biiaket  pretntod  ■!  bu 
bieut.  But  (he  good  num  pretendiiig,  that  titougb  a  Urge  compui;  bad  bcoi  ilwra, 
wbo  had  alnKSt  eaten  bin  out  of  boiue  and  hocnc.  be  could  pot  tell  wbothtr  the  King 
had  been  date  oi  not,  liaoe  bo  did  not  kaow  him  from  anj  sdicr  man ;  and  no  (uch 
penoB  being  then  to  be  fouad,  the  teaKhcD  at  laM  went  amy,  Wnmiing  that  thej 
bad  troubled  tbenuelnei  m  onwh  in  vain  j  and  tbc  emiga  wai  paid  tot  lu>  diBgtoc* 
with  UoHi  ai  ' 
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b«vfc  oa  bis  fist,  as  if  he  had  met  thenl  accidentally,  and  bad 
ocfiauMi  to  travel  the  same  w&j,  completed  the  caralcade,  id- 
tendi^,  as  aooa  M  he  canie  oear  Bristol,  to  turn  aside  to  the 
boose  of  Sir  Johu  Winter.  Ili  passing  through  Bnmuigrove, 
irbere  tbey  were  obliged  to  empio;  a  smith  to  shoe  one  of  the 
bones,  dte  subject  of  boorenatioD  among  the  byBtandcre  was 
the  Dews  of  the  times, — the  b&ttle  of  Worcester,  and  the 
Kat^B  escape.  His  Majesty,  amidst  many  conjccttires,  gare 
it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the  King  bad  fled  to  Scotland, 
aad  lay  concealed  there.  "I  rather  think,'*  replied  the  Smith, 
*"  that  he  remains  soiaewhfere  concealed  in  England,  and  bow 
glad  diould  I  be  if  I  knew  where,**  At  Stratford  iTpon  Avon 
fhej  fell  Into  Ae  v^  Jaws  of  a  troop  of  horse,  which  they 
net  OB  the  road,  and  were  Considering  how  they  might  ftroid ; 
bat  their  fears  were  dissipated  when  the  soldiers  passed  them 
with  a  transient  salntation.  Hey  put  np  that  night  at  the 
Crown,  in  Cirencester,  and  the  next  night  came  to  Mansfield, 
where  they  were  accommodated  at  the  house  of  a  relation  of 
HisB  Lane's.  On  the  third  day  they  arrired  at  the  bouse  of 
lb-.  George  Norton,  at  Leigh,  about  two  milc«  from  Bristol, 
where  the  King,  whom  Miss  Lane  introduced  as  a  son  of  one 
of  her  fhtbcr's  tenants,  on  pretence  of  being  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  fever,  kept  his  bed,  and  was  attended  by  Doctor  Gorge. 
Ute  Doctor  asked  the  sick  man  many  questions  about  the 
aewa,  and  particularly  about  the  King's  escape,  and  being 
nAd  by  hn  Majesty  niat  be  did  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with 
taA  questions,  declared  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  his 
patimt  was  a  sider  with  the  round  heads.  His  Majesty  had 
not  been  here  Itnig  before  he  was  recognized  by  the  butler, 
who  had  formerly  served  his  royal  &ther  in  Wales.  This 
nan,  on  bis  promise  of  close  secrecy  and  lo;  alty,  was  entrusted 
by  his  Abjesty  in  several  important  services.  He  was  first 
employed  to  look  after  a  vessel,  in  which  the  King  might  em- 
barit  tar  France.  But  as  no  ship  that  would  suit  his  purpose 
could  be  found,  his  Majesty,  on  consultation  with  Lord  WJU 
not,  who  came  from  Colonel  Winter's  to  Leigb,  and  was  prU 
vately  coodncted  to  the  King  by  the  butler,  concluded  that 
his  Lerdsliip  ritould  go  to  Colonel  Francis  Windham,  to 
know  whether  bis  Majesty  could  have  a  secure  reception  at 
bis  bouse,  till  some  means  should  be  devised  for  his  embarka- 
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tion.     The  Culonel  wns  orerjoyed  at  the  opportonity  of  serr- 
ing  his  Majesty,  and  engaged  fur  the  fidelity  of  his  whole 
family.   Accordingly  Mrs,  Norton  being  by  thia  time  brought 
to  bed,  Miss  Lane  pretending  to  have  recrared  a  letter  fipm 
her  father,  which  informed  her  that  he  was  Tery  HI  and  widied 
her  to  return  home,  prepared  fiHr  her  journey,  and  took  with 
her  Mr.  Lascelles  (whose  lady  was  left  behind  to  keep  ccHit- 
pany  with  Mr.  Norton,)  and  her  royal  seryuit.      Having  left 
Mr.  Norton's,  without  exciting  any  suspicion,  tbey  proceeded 
to  Mr.  Edward  Kirton's,  at  Castle  Gary,  under  die  guidance 
of  one  Henry  Sogers,  whom  Lord  Wilmot  had  onployed  to 
conduct  him  from  Colonel  Winter's  to  Leigh,  and  Mrived  the 
next  day  at  Colonel  Windham's  house,  at  Trent,  in  Dorset- 
shrrOi      Here  Uiey  were  received  as  relatiwis  of  the  Colonel, 
who  had  been  on  a  long  journey,  and  had  takoi  his  house  iq 
dieir  way  hoine,  for  the  sake  of  paying  him  a  visit.     The  next 
day,  Miss  Lane  and  Colonel  Lasoelles  took  their  leave  and  r^ 
turned  home.      His  Majesty  and  Lord  Wilmot  omtinued  at 
Colonel  Windham's  house  nineteen  days,  during  vhidi  time 
many  different  plans  were  proposed  for  transporting  the  King 
to  France, — bat  without  success.      At  length  Colonel  Wind, 
ham  recollecting  that  Mr.  Eldon,  formerly  a  captain  in  his 
late  Majesty's  service,  was  then  engaged  in  business  at  Lime, 
went  to  him  with  the  hope  of  securing  his  asBistanoe.      The 
Colonel's  conftdence  in  ^is  plan  was  the  greater,  because  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Eldon  had  once  employed  his  Jnterecrt 
for  Lord  Berkeley,  on  a  similar  occasion,    Eldon   readily 
undertook  the  busmeas,  and  bringing  the  Colonel  to  a  master 
of  a  ship,  with  whom  he  was  acquamted,  bargained  with  him 
for  bis  ship  to  transport  Lord  Wilmot  and  another  nobleman, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Worcester.      The  man 
embraced  the  offer,  the  price  was  fixed,  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  prcHuise  a  prosperous  issue.      In  order  to  account 
for  then-  remaining  at  Chayermouth  till  the  ship  coi^d  be 
made  ready,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  their  voyage,  Henry 
Peters  (a  servant  of  tfie  Colonel's,)  who  had  been  let  into  the 
secret,  Vent  to  a  woman  who  let  lodgings,  at  Chayermouth, 
and  told  her  that  the  young  nobleman  whran  be  served  faaviiig 
run  away  with  an  heiress,  want^  some  secure  place  to  which 
he  might  bring  her  for  a  time,  till  he  could  dispose  of  h^ 
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eUswhera;  aiid,  therefore,  desired  that  she  would  be  so  kiikl 
tu  the  young  couple,  uid  bo  much  a  friend  to  herself  as  to 
leceire  them,-.— at  the  same  time,  not  ooly  paying  her  some 
Booey  in  hand,  but  giving  her  the  promise  of  a  much  greater 
vevard.  Thewinnan,  whose' tender  sensibilities  were  increased 
by  the  Inducement  of  profit,  easily  consented  to  admit  them. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  his  Majesty,  with  Julia 
Conisby  (the  heiress)  behind  him,  set  out  for  Cfaayennoatli 
•GCompaoied  by  Lord  Wilmot,  Colcmel  Windham,  and  Henry 
Peten.  By  the  way  they  met  Mr.  Eldon,  to  whom  his  Majesty 
disooTCTcd  himself,  and  who,  after  aome  consultation  with  the 
King  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  rode  away  immediately  to 
Lne,  to  take  order  for  the  ship.  While  his  Majesty  and  his 
friends  remained  at  their  lodging,  Henry  Peters  coiittuued  at 
the  pwt  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the'  vessel,  and  give  speedy 
information  when  it  was  ready. 

The  next  morning  his  Majesty  and  bis  company  were  struck 
with  consternation  on  receiving  intelligence  from  Henry  Peters, 
tliat,  thon^  he  had  waited  at  the  port  all  night,  he  could  bear 
no  tidily  of  their  ship.  They  so«m,  however,  concluded  that 
they  conld  not  continue  where  they  were  without  the  greatest 
dai^er.  Accordingly  his  Majesty  and  his  heiress,  with  Colonel 
Wimnisw,  srt  off  for  Bridport,  leaving  behind  them  Lord 
Wilnot,  (who  pretended  that  his  horse  must  be  shod)  with 
insfmetions  where  to  meet  them;  while  Henry  Peters  was 
sent  to  Lime  to  enquire  the  reason  of  their  strange  disappoinU 
BMot.  At  Bridport  there  was  a  mustn  of  soldiers  who  were 
Knrdiii^  for  die  Isle  of  Jersey,  under  the  commantl  of  Colonel 
Haines.  Colonel  Windham,  therefore,  advised  not  to  enter  the 
lewo,  but  his  Majesty,  who  could  not  bear  the  idea  G|f  dis- 
appmnting  Lotd  Wilmot  whtna  he  van  to  meet  there,  and  who 
was  weary  with  sitUng  up  in  expectation  of  the  vessel  and 
desired  to  have  a  little  repose,  resolved  to  venture..  When 
they  were  arrived  at  their  inn,  the  Colcnel  went  to  look  after 
■ooie  necessaries  for  their  refreshment,  while  the  King  vent 
bto  the  stable  to  take  care  of  thehorses.  Here  the  ostler 
havii^  regarded  his  Majesty  very  attentively .  for  some  time, 
b^aa  to  claim  acquaintance  with  him,  not  as  knowing  who 
he  was,  bat  as  remembering  he  had  seen  him  at  Exeter,  where 
'  the  late  war,  bis  Majesty  had  in  fact  resided.     The 
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King^,  very  well  pleased,  lo  find  the  fellow  had  not  «  parlJni- 
Iqr  knowledge  of  him,  and  thinking  it  expedient  to  gire  hiiD 
as  tittle  opportunity  as  possible  of  making  a  perfect  discovery, 
sreined  to  acknowledge  a  slight  acquaintance,  hy  saying  that 
be  had  been  a  servant  to  a  Mr.  Porter  in  that  city,  adding, 
that  "since  tftey  conld  not  cfrnveniently  drink  tt^ther  at 
thaf  time,  (for  1  see  sajd  he  y<hi  are  busily  employed)  be 
should  be  glad  tp  have  some  conversation  with  him  about 
their  old  friends  at  Exeter,  on  his  retqrn  horn  London." 

In  the  inean  time  Captain  £ldou  was  surprised  beyond 
measure,  pn  learning  from  Henry  Peters  of  bis  Majesty's 
disappointment.  He  had  imagined  that  the  ship  had  long  ago 
set  sail,  and  ahnost  completed  hef  voyage,  nor  rofild  he 
conceive  any  reason  of  the  master's  &ilure  in  his  engagement, 
except  that  as  there  had  been  a  fair  that  day  at  Lime,  he  had 
fallen  into  ccMnpany,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  cups  had  forgot.. 
ten  ^is  promise.  The  true  reason  was,  that  while  tbe  master 
was  at  Lis  house,  making  preparation  for  his  voyage,  a  pro- 
clamation was  made  for  the  apprehension  of  his^ajesty,  iq 
which,  on  the  one  side,  a  rewara  of  one  thousand  pounds  was 
promised  tp  any  one  who  should  discover  hnn,  and  on  the 
other,  the  p«ialty  of  death  denounced  against  any  one  whp 
should  copceal  him.  The  shipmaster's  wife  (who  was  in  the 
sei:ret)  heariiig  this  proclamation,  struck  with  suddcu  apprc^ 
bension  of  danger,  prcTailed  upon  her  husband,  by  her  tears^ 
intreaties,  and  clamours,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  locked  up  by 
her  in  a  room,  a  long  while  beyond  the  time  fixed  fer  bis 
setting  out.  It  was  at  a  critical  tune  that  his  Majesty  quitted 
Chaycrmoutb,  for  the  unfortonitte  failure  of  the  ship's  sailing 
was  very  near  producing  worse  consequences.  A  conversation 
takjn'g  place  between  the  ostler  and  the  smith,  who  came  to 
{iboe  Lord  Wilmot's  hOTse,  respecting  the  strangers;  the  smith 
declared,  that  he  kpew  by  Ae  manner  of  the  nailing,  that  Lord 
Wilmot's  hqrse  had  been  last  shod  somewhere  in  the  north. 
They  immediately  conjefrtured  from  this,  and  from  some  other 
circnmstanf^s,  that  these  were  noblemen  who  bad  fled  tkom 
the  battle  of  Woi^ter,  who  had  beeti  thrown  upon  that  coast 
by  various  accidents,  apd  that  one  of  them  very  probably  was 
the  King.  The  ostler,  struck  with  the  prospect  of  the  reward, 
hastened  directly  to  the  parsou  of  the  place,  (who  was  a  man 
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le^Hs  for  (be  csose)  to  give  bim  uformitMo;  but  tbe 
parson's  Borati^  derotJMis  lasling  longer  than  tbe  grtler*! 
patience,  be  returned  borne,  le«t  be  should  lose  tho  present  be 
expected  from  his  gnent.  Hie  panoo  at  length  having 
fioisbed  bb  long  prayer.O  «od  alarmed  at  tbe  mmonr  which 
tbe  wicked  enith  bad  raiwd  in  tbe  towDt  took  enne  auxiliaricB 
with  him,  ran  to  the  ion,  and  strictly  enqniied  wbal  persons 
were  there  last  night,  whence  they  came,  what  they  did,  ud 
whitber  tbey  had  directed  their  ctfnrse.  The  answers  to  these 
enquiries,  still  lucreasing  his  sua^ticitHU,  Mr,  Dutlcr,  lbs 
nearest  Magistrate,  was  sent  to,  foi'  bin  vxmpat  to  raise 
tbe  country  in  search  of  tbe  King.  Ou  Mr.  Butler's  refnaal.  a 
Captain  Maaaey,  who  lay  with  his  troop  in  the  neigfabogrhood, 
having  rode  in  qoeat  of  his  Sbyesty,  as  fiir  as  Dorchester, 
returned  as  wise  as  when  be  set  out.  All  the  neigfaboarii^ 
parts  oi  tho  coontry  were  seardied  with  tbe  most  severs 
jvcrutiny.  Hk  house  of  Sir  Hug^  Windhaoi,  uade  to  lbs 
folonel,  was  then  narrowly  inspected — not  a  corner  was  left 
|li4t  WW  not  peeped  into — not  a  single  servant  of  tbe  fiimily, 
|bat  was  not  examined — and  lest  his  Majesty  should  have 
FOBoealed  bimself  under  female  ^parel,  a  handsome  young 
woman  was  tak«t  into  custody,  and  could  mrt  be  released  till 
she  was  discovered  not  to  be  the  King. 

Before  the  hue  and  sfT  ^vas  at  its  height  at  Chayemoutb, 
Lord  Wilmot,  by  good  wrtun^  was  safe  out  of  the  town,  and 
having  arrived  ai  Bridpwt,  as  soon  as  be  perceived  bis  Majesty 
and  tbe  Colooel*  at  the  place  ^pointed,  watcbii^  whoi  he 
idiould  pass,  be,  withoat  seeming  to  take  any  notice  of  theui, 
foAe  on  towards  London,  and  tbey,  having  tbeir  horses  ready 
saddled,  mounted  and  immediately  overtook  him. 

For  their  'better  security  from  the  multitude  of  passeiigers 
that  filled  the  road  (anoi^  whom  tbey  perceived  one  who  had 
been  a  SHTttat  of  his  late  ^lyesty's,)  they  took  auotfacr  way  a 
little  to  the  left,  «Bd  somewhat  late  at  night  arrived  wiUiin 
s^t  of  a  little  tfrwii.     Lord  Wilmot  rode  before  to.  enquire 


■f  ncrdi  tn  be  icfliia'Icd  uf  tbe 
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what  it  was  tslled,  wkitfaer  it  led,  end  what  acommodatidii  it 
affoided;  and  wienty  by  chance,  to  an  inn,  the  keeper  of  wliidi 
instaatly  recognised  him,  havktg  been  formerly  his  serrant, 
aiid  a  soklter  in  his  late  M^t^ty'a  tony.  Hete  they'  would 
have  been  cwnfbrfably  entertained,  had  they  not  been  aod- 
denly  moleated  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  whom,  di 
tbeir  nuvdi  for  the  lale  of  Jersey,  the  ootutable  had  brought 
here  to  be  quartered, — and,  diMnrbed,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  by  the  childbearing  outcry  of  a  lady  attached  to  the 
camp.  -  ' 

The  next  morning',  when  tbe  toldiere  bad  marched,  'it  was 
resolved,  after  much  debate,  as  to  the  courae  they  should  take 
from  Broad  Windsor,  which  was  the  name  of  the  villnge,  that 
fain  Majesty  should  return,  wiUt  Colonel  Windham,  to  Trent, 
while  Lord  WflmOt  went,  with  Henry  Peters,  to  Mr.  John 
Coventry,  at  Salisbury,  (son  of  the  late  Lord  Keeper,)  to  con- 
sult wi^  hku  as  to  what  coarse  might  yet  be  pursued  to 
efieet  his  Majesty's  safe  transportation  to  France.  Mr.  Coven- 
try brought  them  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs,  Hide,  a  widow,  who 
lived  at  Heale,  a  little  village  about  a  mile  from  Salubury, 
where  they  met  Celonel  Robert  Phillips,  who  had  commanded 
in  the  late  King^s  army.  He  being  thought  a  proper  person 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  their  tmsiness,  hastened  to  South- 
ampton to  hire  a- vessel,  and  brought'word  that  he  had  found 
one  that  would  luidertake  'Hie  voyage,  reedy  to  go  to  sea.  On 
receiving  thia  welotmie  infonnation,  Lord  Wihnot  immediately 
Tetamed  to  convey  the  news  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  conduct 
him  to  Heale.  Bat  before  his  arrival,  diia  very  ship  was  hired 
by  the  republican  party,  to  convey  the  soldiers  to  the  Isle  of 
Jersey.  Upon  this  disappointment,  Colonel  Phillips  meeting 
with  Colonel  Gunter,  one  of  hisfriends,amanwhomhekuewto 
be  loyal,  acquainted  him  with  tbA  whole  aflair,  and  entreated 
him  to  give  his  aid  to  the  undertaking.  Colonel  Ounter 
readily  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power,  and  departed  for  that 
.  purpose.  In  the  mean  time  his  Majesty  anrived  at  Heale,  and 
supped  at  the  widow's,  with  several  of  her  friends,  #  who 
noticed  him  only  as  an  accidental  guest, — and,  after  supper. 


'Among  tbem  wu  Dr.  llcnclunui,   aTteminJi  SiiJioji  at  Salbburv,  md  n 
Biabiip  uf  Londco. 
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undentaaifBg  that  the  plan  bad  failed,  dHCOTcnd  hinmelf  to 
the  vidow,  who  already  knew  who  he  mu,  by  bavini^  ac- 
cidentally Men  hint  pass  by  wotae  yean  beftHv.  '  Thia  lady 
being  nutde  one  of  (be  council  for  his  Majesty's  safety,  cod* 
sidered  it  most  advisable  that  he  shonM  remain  concealed  in 
a  place  in  her  house,  vhkh  was.  built  at  Uie  time  of  ttie  war 
fat  the  purpose  of  hidia^r  goods,  till  a  conv&nieDt  opportunity 
dioold  be«fieied  for  his  embarkstionk  That  this  des^  might 
be  managed  the  more  secretly,  his  Majesty,  by  her  advice, 
pretended  to  take  leave  of  her  to  go  to  London,  The  servants 
wen  all  dismissed  with  leave  to  go  tola  fair  whidi  was  kept 
that  day  at .  Salisbury.  His  Migesty,  having  only  Golouel 
Phillips  with  bno,  rode  as  fiir  as  Stoneho^e,  and,  taking  a 
little  compass  about,  returned  to  the  hotise  at  sn  appointed 
time,  and  remained  in  the  private  place,  tUI  word  wasbrought 
that,  by  the  diligence  of  Colonel  Oaat«r,  a  ^ip  was  hired  at 
Bnghliielnistone,  a  port  in  Sossex,  and  already  provided  for 
the  vc^age.  His  Majesty  accordingly  preparedto  leave 
Heale,  and,  late  at  night,  acoorapanied  by  Colonel  FbillipB, 
and  the.  widow's  prayers,  took  his  eoane  to  the  bonse^of  a  Mr. 
Simmons,  near  Portsmontb,  and,  Ae  succeeding  evening,  we^ 
rived  at  BrigbthelntBtone,  where  ( ColiHtel  Phillips'  ^viti|f 
taken  his  leave)  Lord  Wilmot  and  Ci^onel  Gnnter  met  him. 
His  M^esty  was  then  introdnoed  to  Mr.  Msnsell,  the  merchant 
finim  whom  Colonel  Gnnter  had  hired  the  vemel,  knd  to  llt-i 
tetshall,  the  master :  the  latter,  pereeivBig-  Aat  one  of  the 
penoos  be  had  to  cany,  thoogh  meanly  clad,  mtd  bearing  the 
dntacter  of  a  servant,  was,  in  fact,  the  King^— for  be  remoD- 
bered  him  from  the  drcomstance  of  having  once  pieMOted  ta 
his  Majesty  a  petition, — took  Mr.  Mansdl  aside,  and  diarged 
him  with  net  having  dealt  plainly  with  him,  in  concealing  the 
^ality  of  the  p^so&s  whom  he  had  nndertafcen  to  transput, — 
and  remonstrated  on  the  injury  that  had  been  done  him  b/ 
Mr<  Mansdl,  who  ooald  not  be  H^norant  of  tite  late  prodama^ 
tioD  G^oceming'the  King. 

The  Bmster's  apprehensMHi  of  the  dfmger  of  the  enterprizc 
night  have  rendered  this-  last .  attempt  aa  fruitless  a*  tfad 
former,  Itad  not  the  Ki^  and  Lord  Wilmot,  who  were-in^ 
fonned  of  bis  objections  by  Mr.  Hansell,'  and  wen!  well 
atsnred  that  they  proceeded  from  fear,  and  Oot^.  mat  of  tntag* 
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rity^'-argfed  bun,  both  with  repreMDtatioiu  of  tlie  safety  of 
the  undertakii^,  and  with  promtBea  of  certain  retrard ;  not 
omitting  an  immediate  bounty.  By  tbese  connderatioBB  tbe 
master  was  prevailed  oo  to  set  sail.  Without  delay,  tiiereft»8« 
he  Bent  the  marinen  to  the  ship,  which  iay,  half  laden  with 
sea  cool,  aboDt  tour  miles  off,  at  Sboreham,  directing;  them  to 
prepare  for  a  voyage  that  night.  Ibis  extraordinary  haate 
cauaed  his  wife,  whom  be  had  sent  to  buy  some  necefisaries, 
to  guess  that  aorae  oitusual  accident  occaaimied  this  sadden 
pr^>ar)Uioaf  and  so  &r  did  the  s^^acity  of  her  dmjectures  go, 
that  she  told  her  husband  she  suspected,  by  the  haste  and  «e> 
cracy  of  hit  settii^  aAil,  he  was  employed  to  transport  sotne 
great  person,  and  she  believed  it  waa  tbe  Ki^  himself^ — but, 
she  added,  if  it  be  so,  Ood  grant  that  you  may  prove  an  efifec- 
toal  iDstrument  of  his  saiety ;  uid  so  it  succeed  according  tO' 
my  prayer,  though  1  and  my  t^ldren  suffer  for  it  even  to  the 
bt^ing  of  our  bread  all  our  days,  it  shall  never  grieve  me. 
Ah  hooo  as  all  things  were  in  readiness,  hb  Majesty  and  Lord 
Wilmot  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  with  tbe  master  to 
Sborebam,  where,  after  so  many  diMppointments,  they,  at  last, 
embarked  on  the  l&th  of  October,  passing  for  two  Isle  of 
Wight  merchants,  who  bad  bougfal  tbe  mnainder  of  tbe  coals. 
They,  lh»«fore,  at  first,  pretended  that  they  were  going  to  tbe 
Isle  of  W^fbt,  till  Lord  Wilmot,  who  appeared  to  be  the  prio-> 
cjpal  person,  seemed  to  alter  bis  mind,  and,  as  if  upcm  a  new 
contract  with  the  m&ster  of  the  vessel,  directed  him  to  steer 
for  France.  Being  'fav<iured  with  a  prosperous  gale,  they  ar- 
rived in  a  ftbort  time  at  Feccani,  a  small  seaport  town  in  Noiv 
mandy,  near  Havre  de  grace,  his  Majesty  btmaelf  assistii^  to 
stew  the  vessel.  On  landing,  tbe  Kmg  in  the  first  place^ 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  bis  hippy  deliverance  from  the 
innumerable  perils  to  whidi  he  had  been  exposed,  and  tbco 
dismissed  tbe  collier,  who  declined  tbe  offers  made  to  him  for 
his  security ;  choosing  to  return  to  bis  fimiily  and  employment, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  being  called  in  question  for  what  he 
had  done,  rather  than  relnaiti  in  a  foreign  country,  though  to  his 
certain  safety  and  advantage.  From  Feccam  bis  Majesty 
proceeded  to  Roan,  where  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Karl,  now 
bishop  of  Worcester,  who  warmly  congratulated  him  oa  his 
bappy  escape  from  England,  and  his  safe  arrival  io  that  city. 
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By  the  awwtance  of  two  bonest  merchants  wbo  resided  there, 
(Mr.  SamboaTU  and  Mr.  Parker)  his  Majesty  threw  off  \u» 
dngiuse,piit  himaelf  into  an  equipage  more  becoming  his  rank : 
aad  on  the  80th  of  Octobw  was  met,  on  his  journey  to  Paria, 
by  his  mother,  the  Qoeen  dowager  of  Great  Britain,  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Dake  of  Orleans,  and  other  nobles  of 
France,  with  a  great  retinae  of  English  and  Frmch  gentlemen, 
on  botseback,  and  was  thus  conducted  with  Joy  and  triumph 
into  the  city,  where  be  wan  honourably  entertained  at  the 
royal  palaca  of  the  Lourre,  durii^  the  giealer  part  of  Uis 
abode  in  thiU:  kingdom. 

Boacobel  still  contimies  an  interesting  monument  of  this 
portion  of  the  life  of  the  second  Charles.  Hie  honse  is  near- 
ly m  its  original  state,  but  siHDe  of  tbe  parts  bare  been  much 
changed.  An  outbuilding  has  been  conrerted  into  a  sitting 
parlour,  the  principal  entrance  has  been  removed,  and  an  area, 
in  the  front  of  the  bouse,  has  been  laid  out  as  a  pleasure 
ground.  But  whaterer  could  be  traced,  relative  to  the  King's 
coocealroent,  has  been  carefully  prEserfed.  The  places  to 
wbieh  he  was  concealed  are  chiefly  in,  and  adjoining  to,  a 
large  chimney,  A  flight  of  a  few  steps  conducts  into  what 
was  then  used  as  a  cheese  loft,  in  which  there  is  a  trap  door 
bto  what  isdeneaiiDatedifrom  tbecircamstanceof  his  Msjesty's 
baring  for  a  coosiderable  time  conoealed  himself  there, — thb 
SAGRBD  HOLE.  The  large  wainscotted  parlour  is  in  nearly  its 
original  form.  In  a  pavement  before  the  house,  are  tbe  fi>llow- 
ii^  words,  inscribed  in  white  pebble  atones. 
,  Sext.  Id.  Sept.  1651.  In  bac  domo,  Carolus  Secundus, 
tatda  quinqne  &atrum  de  stirpe  Penderell,  potitus  est, 
eoranqoe  deniqne  ope  incolumia  erasit. 

Tbe  Royal  Oak,  said  to  bare  sprung  from  an  acorn  of  the 
OT^^I  oak#  that  sheltered  bis l^esty,8tand8  near  the  middle 
of  a  laig;e  field,  adjoining  Ae  garden.  For  tbe  wall,  which 
forraeriy  surrounded  it,  are  substituted  iron  rails;  and  tbe  fol^ 
lowit^  inscription,  on  a  brass  plate,  is  afiixed  to  the  tree,— 
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Felicias,  arborem  quam  in  asilum 

Polentiss.  regb  Car.  2di  Dena  Opt.  Max. 

per  qucm  reges  legaaat  hie  creacere 

voluit,  tarn  in  perpet.  m  tantie 

memoriam  qNaoi  in  specimen  finme 

in  regem  fidei,  muro  cinctam 

poateris  conunetKltint  BaailiiM 

et  Jbdb  Filaherbert. 

Qnercua    arnica   Jovi, 

Boacobd  liooae  is  now  tke  property  ofTboaaaa  Enwa,  tlstj. 

BoTBVYLE.  A  townsliip  in  the  parish  of  Church  Stretton, 
and  in  the  hundred  of  Monalow.  2  miles  north-east  of 
Church  Stretton. 
BoTTERBL  (Aston.)  See  Astim  BottereL  . 
BorLnox.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Holdgate,  and  in 
the  lower  division  of  die  hundred  of  Munslow.  11  honses, 
60  inhabitanta. 

BoDNDARiBS  or  THE  COUNTY.     See  appendix. 
BowDLEB.     See  Asbford  Bowdler,  and  Hope  Bowdlef. 
BowLET.    See  Booley. 

BoTVOT.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Pontesbary,  and  in 
the  Pontcsbury  division  i^  the  hundred  of  Ford.  7  miles 
aouth-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Bbacb  Mbolb;  or  Mbolb  Braob.  A  parish  in  the 
borou^  of  Shrewsbury,  a  vicamge  discharged,  in  the  dipoeae 
of  Her^ord,  the  deanery  of  PonteslHiry,  and  archdeaconiy  of 
Salop.  The  paridi  of  Meole  Brace  CMitains  213  houses, 
1348  inhabitants,  but  in  this  parish  is  the  workhouse,  nr  bouse 
of  industry,  for  all  the  town  parities.  It  cmitaius  290  inhabi- 
tants, all  ascribed  to  Meole  Brace  in  the  return. 

Bradnbt.  a  township  in  the  paridi  of  Worfield,  and  in 
the  Brid^orth  division  of  the  hundred  of  BrimfAry,  4i  miles 
north^^ast  of  Bridgnorth. 

BRAoaiNOTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Alberbnry, 
and  in  the  Ford  division  of  tlie  hundred  of  Ford.  11  miles 
west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Bratton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Wrodtwardine, 
and  in  the  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
South.     About  1^  miles  north  north-west  of  Wel)ii^;ton. 
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Bkidohoeth.  a  market  and  boroagh  town  mo«t  roman- 
bcally  utuated  on  the  eastWB  oonfiaes  of  the  coimty,  and  iater- 
•acCed  by  tbe  river  Sevvro.  Tlie  part  which  stands  on  the 
MWtem  benba  of  the  rirer  k  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
du  Low  Town,  and.tbat  which  lieaon  its  western  Imnks  is  called 
ihe  H%h  Town.  The  lattarextenda  along  the  flat  of  the  hill, 
rning  sixty  yards  abore  tbe  level  of  the  river.  A  connection 
is  fotmed  bcAween  tbeee  two  parts  by  a  atoae  bridge  of  nix 
wrafaea;  and  the  whole  town  is  within  a  firandiiae  or  liberty 
exempt  from  all  connty  ooatribntions  and  services.  Its  sin- 
gakr  sitaatioB  strikes  the  eye  of  a  traveller  by  its  similitude 
to  tbe  dty  of  Jenualcm,  andto  the  seaport  town  of  Gibraltar, 

The  air  of  Bridgnorth  is  uncommonly  salubrious,  and  on  this 
^int  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  equal  ev«i  tu  Montpelier. 
It  is  ranarkfid,  that  tb«e  are  few  consumptive  people  in  the 
town;  and  there  is  this  convenience  in  the  situation,  that  if  the 
air  of  the  Upper  Town  be  too  sharp  for  the  constitution,  that  of 
the  Lower  Town  is  much  milder.  Dr  Hullins,  an  eminent  phy- 
'  aiciau  in  Shrewsbury,  ^ber  to  Dr.  Hollins,  physician  to  George 
the  second,  observed  diat  when  any  epidemick  distemper  was 
abroad,  Bridgnorth  was  sooner  free  from  it  than  any  other 
plaoe  be  knew.  Dr.  AnHiony  Weaver,  late  an  eminent 
physician  of  this  place,  made  the  same  remark. 

Part  of  tbe  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  Robert  de  Belesme, 
the  Aird  Norman  Earl  of  this  connty,  are  yet  standing.  The 
present  edifice  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  structure, 
but  a  part  of  the  square  tower,  now  standing  17  degrees  oat 
t^  itM  perpendtdtlar,  is  almost  the  only  relick  left.  It  was 
about  «eventy  feet  high,  and  the  interior  from  north  to  south, 
twenty  four  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  by  twenty  feet  three 
inches  m  breadth.  The  bridge,  which  is  a  very  handscnne  uid 
ipacious  structure,  consisting  of  six  arches,  and  formerly  of 
seven,  has  lately  undergone  considerable  repair,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Shnpson,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  John  8mallnian,  of 
Quattbrd. 

Tbe  Low  Town  consists  of  several  avenues — one  of  which 
leads  from  the  bridge,  called  Bridge  Street;  another  opens  on 
the  east  into  Mdl  Street,  thns  named  on  account  of  its  npproach 
to  the  Town  Mills,  granted  by  King  Henry  the  third,  to  the 
burgesses  of  this  place.      In  (bis  avenue  are  several  respcct- 
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iible  bou§es.  The  arenoe  -of  tfae  Bouth-eaA  exlremily,  Imding; 
Jiito  St.  John's  Street,  which  ia  bo  called  from  it  baring  bad, 
in  the  rei^  of  Richard  the  fint,  an  boapital  which  was  after* 
wards  coDverted  into  a  priory  dedicated  to  the  Hcdy  Trinity, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St  John  the  Baptist.  The  aoodi  end  of 
this  avenue  opens  into  another  called  Spital  Street,  frmn  bb 
ancient  hospital,  or  leper's  house,  which  stood  at  the  southern 
extremity,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  James.  The  western  end 
of  the  bridge  opens  into  Underiiill  Street,  in  irhicfa  staods  a 
very  ancient,  large,  half-timbered  mansion,  buitt  in  1669,  in 
which  Dr.  Percy,  the  late  bishop  of  Dromore,  was  born,  who 
afterwards  becMne  its  proprietor.  This  avetrae  winds  round 
tfae  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  on  which  tbe  High  Town  appears  so 
commanding.  This  part  of  tfae  borough,  ctnnprehentting  tfae 
old  castle  ward,  is  subdivided  into  other  avenues, — High 
Street,  Listley  Street,  Hungary  Street,  Little  Bru^  or  Bridge 
Street,  now  frequently  called  Pound  Street;  Whitbume  or 
Raven  Street,  Chnrch  Street,  tbe  Back  Lane,  adjoining  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Letmards,  and  the  Cart  Way  and  Back  Lane, 
opening  from  H^  Street  into  tbe  castle  promenade.  Tbe 
Hi^  Street,  in  very  early  times  called  Great  Street  or  Bru^, 
is  a  spacious  and  well  formed  avenue,  about  ^  yards  in  width, 
extending  about  930  yards  alimg  tfae  level  of  the  hill  towards 
tbe  nortfa,'  ,  This  Street  has  el^ant  regular  buildings,  in 
which  are  tbe  first  tradesmen's  shops  in  this  place,  and  two 
posting  houses — the  Crown  Inn  or  Royal  Hotel,  and  the 
Castle  Inn.  It  is  termiuated  by  a  modem  embattled  gate  way,  - 
erected  in  1740,  and  in  tbe  centre  stands  a  tower  or  guild  faall^ 
erected  in  1666.  At  the  soatb-west  end  it  opens  into  Listley 
Street,  io  which,  on  thesouth  side  passing  into  the  New  town, 
fimniarly  stood  Listley  Gate.  This  Street  on  the  south-west 
was  defended  by  a  stone  wall  ctmtinued  to  Hungary  Gate. 
At  this  place  it  leads  into  Hungary  Street,  also  called  St,  Mary, 
from  an  old  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  stnne  vestiges 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  lilts  street  connects  itself  with 
the  High  Street  at  the  east  end,  and  was  terittinated  by  its 
antique  barrier  gate  at  die  weat  extremity,  where  it  opens  into 
the  ancient  little  Brugg.  On  the  nortfa-peast  side  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  stone  castellated  structure,  called  the  Halfnuxm 
battery.    It  is  octagonal,  and  was  probably  a  watch  tower  of 
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eonMdnable  riraigth  and  great  importanee  to  tbia  atmoat 
defencelew  put  of  the  town.  From  Little  Bridge  Stnet, 
pioceeda  Whitbnnte  Street,  now  called  Raren  Street,  (rran  a 
pablkk  borne  there,)  wludi  a  few  yean  ago  was  defended 
at  the  western  extremity  by  an  ancioit  stone  gate-way. 

At  die  other  end  it  leads  into  High  Stn^  aiid  exactly 
oppoaite  is  Church  Street.  On  the  north  side  of  this  latter, 
stand  the  alms  houses,  erected  in  1793,  for  the  accwnroodatioo 
of  twelve  poor  women.  This  Sbeet  leads  ap  into  the  cemetery 
of  Sl  Letmard,  in  which  stands  the  free  grammar  school, 
Amnded  by  the  bailiflb  and  burgesses,  in  or  prior  to  die  re^n 
of  Henry  the  sereoth,  for  the  sotis  of  burgeasea,  to  which  are 
annexed  three  valuable  exhibitiona  to  Chrvt  Church  College, 
Oxf<»d.  On  die  south  side  of  this  cemetery,  also  stands  an 
bospkal  fn*  poor  widows,  endowed  by  the  Ber.  Francis 
Palmer,  rector  of  Sandy,  in  the  county  of  Bedford.   - 

At  die  eouth.«ast  end  of  dte  High  Street  is  die  Cart 
Way,  the  udy  passage  firom  the  bridge  to  die  Upper  Town, 
till  the  year  17S%  wbeo  the  new  road -which  wnds  round 
a  part  of  the  soudb.west  exticsnity,  was  formed. 

At  (he  Upper  Town  in  the  Cart  Way,  there  stood,  in  former 
times,  another  of  these  fortified  entrances  into  the  High  Town, 
called  Cow  Gate,  from  whence,  towards  the  north,  issues  the 
Friar's  Lane,  whidi  derirea  ita  name  from  a  rel^ioos  house 
standing  at  a  distance,  and  onoe  occupied  by  the  Grey,  or 
FrancJacan  Friars.  A  considerable  part  of  this  structure  is 
still  to  be  seen  near  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  south  end  of  the  Higb  Street  leads  into  those  which 
approach  the  casde.  The  !l^st  Castle  Street  is  bounded  ou  a 
brow  of  die  eminence,  by  a  handsome  range  of  neat  bride 
houses,  erected  mostly  in  the  e^hteenth  century, — and 
bdonging  to  Charles  Hanbury  Tracy,  Esq.,  ofToddington, 
in  die  county  of  Gloucester.  On  the  same  side  is  an  andent 
brick  structure,  oertunly  the  first  in  this  part  of  the  town, 
and  built  prior  to  Uie  year  1633,  by  Francis  Ridley,  Gent,, 
who  descended  from  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Ridley,  the  first 
proteataot  bishop  of  London,  who  suflfered  martyrdtnD  in  the 
canse  of  the  reformation.  This  Street  is  terminated  on  the 
south,  by  the  neat  modem  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
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and  on  tlw  nertb,  leadi  into  the  West  Castle  Street,  at  wlikfa 
extremity  are  still  to  be  traced  the  renuins  of  the  Barrier  Gate 
Way,  belonging  to  the  castle,  arched  over,  and  lately  filming 
a  part  of  the  "Hole  in  the  Wall"  publick  houve,  but  taken 
down  in  June,  1831.  At  the  west  aide  of  tbia  «treet  stands  a 
dbsaiting  chapel,  belonging  to  Uie  Baptiats. 
.  Many  of  Hie  meanest  houses  ore  hewn  out  of  the  red  iMidy 
rock,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  several  cares,  formerly 
used  as  cellars,  over  which  the  inhabitants  hare  gardens. 

Here  is  a  carious,  bat  gloomy  path,  leading  (rom  the  High 
Town  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  cut  deep  in  the  rock  in  acme 
places,  and  nude  easy  by  steps  uid  rails.  On  the  north  side 
a  ch^I  presmti  itself,  wbidi  belongs  to  the  Independents. 
Frmn  the  upper  part  of  ttiia  arenne,  a  beautifal  terrace  walk 
leads  aloi^  die  suaanut  of  tbe  Castle-hill,  This  walk  was 
much  admired  by  King  Charles  the  first,  who  was  there  three 
times  during  the  civil  war,  and  preferred  it  to  all  other 
terraees  in  the  kingdom.  Persons  of  taste  universally  consider 
it  highly  interesting. 

The  town  in  g«ieral  enjoys  a  profusion  o(  water,  whidi 
flows,  ncft  only  from  an  extensive  spring  in  the  Ccuiduit  Field, 
f^ut  half  4  mile  distant,  and  whidi  is  omveyed  by  pipes,  but 
also,  from  the  Severn.  The  water  of  this  river  is  thrown  ialo 
a  dstem  on  tbe  Castle-bilt,  by  a  wat«r  engine,  worked  by  the 


llie  town  consists  of  two  parishes,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
St.  Leonard,  the  fonDO*  coOiprisii^  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Low  Town,  with  a  portion  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Morfe,  ihe 
two  Casfle  Streets,  a  part  of  High  Street,  and  of  Listley  Street, 
St.  Leonard's  comprehends  the  remainder  of  the  borough. 

At  each  extremity  of  the  High  Town,  stand  tbe  Cbnrches, 
whicb  hare  a  commaudiog  and  singular  appearance,  when 
approached  from  the  Hermitage-hill.  Hiat  of  St.  Mary,  was 
erected  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  former  edifice,  (under  an 
act  of  pariiament  passed  for  that  purpose)  at  Ihe  expense  of 
£6827  Ilf.  &d.,  tiie  first  stone  being  laid  the  17tb  of  Dec. 
1792,  by  Thomas  Whitmore,  Esq.,  the  present  patron.  It  is 
a  neat  edifice,  a  hundred  ajd  twenty  wie  feet  long,  and  sixty 
broad,  its  roof  being  supported  by  fourteen  lonick  columns. 
At  the  north  end  is  a  conical  tower,  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
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f«et,  six  inches  in  he^fat,  tnimotinted  by  a  gilt  cross,  and 
Coniaiuin^  a  rio^  of  six  very  musical  bells. 

The  Cburch  of  St.  Ireooard,  wbich  appean  a  very  ancient 
structure,  from  the  perishable  red  stone  of  wbichit  is  composed, 
WBS  built  in  die  year  1446.  The  materials  wer«  given  by 
Ridiard  Hord,  Esq.,  of  Hord*s  Park,  oat  of  his  quarry,  near 
die  Church  Yard,  called  Pipper's  Field.  The  Tower  is 
ninety  three  feet  hig^,  and  twenty  six  feet  six  indies,  by 
twenty  fonr  feet,  at  the  base.  The  free  school  is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Leonard,  and  was  founded 
tbvat  the  eigbteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
eighth  (IM)3,)  by  tbe  TmuHK  and  cwporation.    See  appnidix. 

Ilie  town  has  many  ancient  pririlc^;es  graot^  under 
Tariona  charters.  The  carpet  trade,  was  a  abort  tinw  ago, 
bnraght  to  great  poiection  here.  For  a  time  it  was  dbcon- 
tinued,  but  is  now  going  on,  and  is  in  an  increasing  state. 
Tie  iron  foundry  was  once  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  A 
abort  time  »go  it  was  at  a  stand ;  but  is  now  reriving.  A 
manafiictory  of  glue  was  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson,  bat  is  now  discontinued.  Near  this  mannfacfi>ry, 
is  tbe  tan  yard,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Sings,  and 
occupied  by  them  erer  lince  the  reign  of  Henry  tbe  e%Mb 
Adjoining  is  the  steam  flour  mill,  mlhe  occupation  of  fib*. 
JfAia  Jasper,  and  capable  of  grinding  one  hundred  and  eighty 
bushels  a  day.  Tbe  pipe  manabctory  has,  till  lately, 
been  very  extensively  employed.  The  nail  trade  is  in  very 
few  bands.  An  immense  quantity  of  excellent  malt  is  mad^ 
here,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  kingdom;  the 
land,  on  tbe  western  aide  of  the  river,  being  admirably  ad^ted 
to  the  growth  of  burley.  Many  vessels  are  ctHistructed  <n 
tbe  banks  of  the  Severn.  In  addition  to  these  concerns  is  the 
river  trade,  carried  on  from  Welsbppol,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Colebrookdale,  through  this  town,  to  Bewdley,  Stourport, 
Worcester,  Gloocester,  and  Bristol;  the  Severn  connecting 
itself  at  Stourport,  with  the  Stafibrdshire  and  Worcestershire 
canal.     Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  a  French  spy,  4  introduced  the 


■  TIai  pBtlenMn,  tfier  luurisg  beeu  long  eoplojed  b;  the  Fi«acb  gntmmmt  t 
>  *pj,  wai  mt  kaglh  apprcbended,  mud  oo  FoAiy,  tbe  13th  at  Jul^,  1781,  ww 
bnwght  tD  the  bar  of  tfav  Scuiuui  buust',  in  tba  old  Biilr^,  tati  being  found  guilt^i, 
•M  cucutod  <1kiiiJ;  «llrr*anU. 
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laoe  making  trade ;  whiefa  u  at  presmt  carried  oa  b;  s  few  of 
the  tuwer  order  of  females,  at  dieir  respective  houses,  and  is 
increann^. 

Bridgnorth  is  goTemed  by  two  bailiffs,  tf  John  Roe,  and 
John  Dyer,  Genta^ — a  recorder,  Thomas  Whitmore  Esq^ — a 

deputy  recorder, -Leelt,Esq^  Barrister  at  Law, — a  cTeA, 

John  Smith  Gent^ — twenty  four  aldermen,  and  forty  ei^t 
ciHnmoD  coancil  men,  two  chamberlains,  and  two  VMge 
masterB.  It  is  an  ancient  borou^,  and  baa  sent  members  to 
parliamoit  oi  oriffbie.  The  first  on  record  are  Andrew 
Bolding,  and  Traward  de  Egerton,  twenty  third  of  Edward  the 
first,  1294.  Its  preset  representatives  are  Thomas  Whitmore, 
and  William  Wolryche  Whitmore,  Esqs.  Its  population  in 
1801,  was  4485;  and  in  1811,  4179.  According  to  the  last 
return  the  bcnvugfa  of  Bridgnorth  contained  866  houses,  and  . 
4346  inhabitants. 

The  venetable  Dr.  Percy  was  well  known  during  mors 
than  half  a  century,  by  variuna  learned  and  ingenious  publi- 
cations, and  distingui^wd  by  the  most  active  and  exemplary 
publick  and  private  virtues.  In  bim  literatnre  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments  and  wannest  patrons.  His  ardour  of 
genius,— his  fine  classical  taste, — his  assiduity  of  research, 
and  bis  inde&tigable  aeal  in  its  cause,  were  such  as  were 
poancMDcd  by  the  distinguished  few, — such  as  will  render  his 


*  The  BiiliA  me  choMn  eray  yeai,  dd  St.  UaUbew'i  d>;,  ODt  of  the  twcstj^bot 
Mtnata,  and  is  Ibe  (bOowing  nnuufcjtble  id«iiiict.  Tbe  couTt  being  met,  the  auwn 
of  twelra  ildenncD,  •mion  of  Awe  then  pmcat,  btdng  aepantely  writtoi  npoi  mull 
fail)  of  peper,  kll  of  the  ium  nxe.  unl  rolled  up  cloae  by  tlie  town  cleric,  ue  thrown 
into  ■  Urge  pane  which,  (flei  being  well  tmaed  ud  (haken  by  tin  two  chunbeilHini 
Bliading  npoB  the  ctwqiier,  (»  luge  kiduc  table  in  (he  middle  of  the  court,  enmm- 
pSHed  with  leati,)  ia  bcld  npen  betwiit  them  before  the  bailiff),  when  each  baiGi', 
■candiagtoKniorily.  putting  in  bis  hand,  lakri  onla  •croU.  By  Ibeae  Kiolb  the  ciUen 
ue  filed,  who,  inrnmlWly  ntouting  the  chequer,  aKeraately  call  tbe  jury  ont  of  nch 
penoni  ai  aie  bargcaan,  and  dten  pieaent  then  to  the  court,  to  tbe  number  offbortcen, 
Theae  being  all  iwom,  neilhet  to  eat  nor  drink,  till  they,  or  twelve  of  tttem,  bare  made 
dwice  of  two  fit  penmi  who  hare  nc*  bdbie  been  bailiffi  for  three  yean,  are  locked 
up  until  they  have  agioed ;  a  regulation  which  baa  Mmelimea  occaiioned  TSiy  long  tad 
tedioui  faitingi,  eien  to  the  injuij  of  their  healtb.  Id  tbe  year  1799,  at  the  elreliai  of 
bailiflt,  tbe  jury  faHed  no  le*a  thnn  lenDty  four  houn.  When  they  have  agreed,  Ibej 
make  report  of  (he  penooi  they  hare  elected,  wbo  are  •worn  into  oflice  on  Hichaebnai 
day.  The  baitUTi  for  the  time  being,  ate  JDiticci  of  the  peace,  and  lord*  of  be  iMBOtfcr 
die  Mid  town  and  Uhertiei,  wldcb  an  mj  eiteattre;   rateadfog  one  way,  lix  at 
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■  bame  dear  to  learning  and  science.  He  was  tbe  iutimats  frMiid 
of  Sbenatone,  Johnson,  Ooldsmith,  and  Reynolds ;  and  the 
last  of  that  illustrious  association  of  men  of  letters,  which 
flonrisbfed  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  reign.  Dr.  Percj 
was  bom  at  Bridgnorth,  in  1728,  and  was  educated  at  Christ 
Charcfa,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. ;  and  in 
1756,  was  presented  by  his  coll^^  to  the  vicarage  of  Easton 
Manduit,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  he  held  with  the  rectory 
of  Wilbye,  in  the  same  county,  given  him  by  the  Earl  of  Sus^ 
aex.  He  took  bis  Doctor's  degrtw  in  1770;  and  in  the  list  of 
graduates  is  styled  of  Emanuel  college.  June  12tb,  1701,  l» 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Messrs.  Tonsm,  to  publtdi  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  George  Villieni,  the  second  Duke  of 
Bai^ingfaam,  for  which  he  received  fifty  two  guineas;  March 
34th,  1763,  for  an  edition  of  Surrey's  poems,  twenty  guineas. 
The  translation  from  the  Chinese,  entitled  Man  Kiou  Chooan, 
or  the  pleasing  History,  (published  in  1761,)  was  followed  in 
1762,  by  a  collection  of  "Chinese  Miscellanies,"  and  in  1763, 
by  "Five  pieces  of  Bnntck  poetry,"  translated  Irtnn  the  Ice* 
laodicic  language.  Nay  5lb,  1764,  be  again  engaged  with 
Messrs.  Tonson  to  furnish  Notes  for  an  edition  of  The  Spect^ 
tor,  and  Guardian,  for  which  he  had  one  hundred  guineas. 
In  1764,  he  thuM  communicated  to  Dr.  Ducarel  his  intended 
publication  of  the'^Reliques  of  English  Poetry,"  and  the  works 
of  Budiingham,'^— "What  I  chiefly  want  are  old  tmmnscripts 
or  printed  copies  ofthe  more  fiigitirercmainsof  ancient  genius; 
— of  such  poems  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  volaminoua 
poets  sucb  as  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Gower ;— of  such  pieces  asare 
left  na  by  unknown  authors.  Tliese  are  of  various  kinds,  vir. 
All^fories,  Romances  in  verse.  Historical  Ballads,  &c.  The 
following  would  be  particiibtrly  acceptable^  Pierce  Piomwtam; 
lAfeimdDeatk,  (an  old  allegorical  poem  in  the  metre  of  Pierce 
Plowman;)  Horn  Child,  an  old  metrical  romance;  Ippotize, 
(qufjted  by  Chaucer,)  ditto;  Sir  Guy,  (quoted  by  Chaucer,) 
ditto;  Sir £<rfaaun<rv,ditto;  5tr7Vya]iiotire,ditto; /ppoMetfon, 
ditto;  The  Life  amd  Death  of  Mernn,A\tto;  Sir  Lambwetl, 
ditto;  The  Sgmre  if  low  'Degree,  ditto;  The  Churk  md  the 
Bird,  a  fable,  by  Lydgate.  I  also  want  to  see  either  the  se- 
cond or  third  edition,  4to,  of  the  Hekaarmti  the  first  edition 
WM  published  in  1673,  which  I  hare :  the  fourth  edition  was 
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published  ui  1669,  which  1  have  ako :  I  want  to  see  eitb«-  or 
both  of  the  intermediate  editiooH ;  and  should  even  be  obliged 
by  a  perusal  of  any  tracts  written  by  or  concerning  George 
Villiers,  the  second  Duke  o(  Buckingham,  who  died  in  1687." 
"The  Reliques  of  Ancient  and  English  Poetry,"  first  appeared 
in  1675;  and  this  publication  conatitntea  an  era  in  the  history 
of  English  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Perhaps  tbs 
perusal  of  a  folio  volume  of  ancient  nanuscripts,  given  the 
Bishop  by  a  friend  in  early  life,  (from  which  be  afterwards 
made  large  extracts  in  the  "ReliqueB,")  led  his  mind  to  those 
studies  in  whidi  he  so  fmiueDtly  distinguished  himself.  In 
this  work,  he  recoveml  from  obscurity,  and  preserved  from 
oblivion,  many  b«autiful  remains  of  genius.  In  some  that 
were  mere  fragments  and  detached  stanzas.  Dr.  Percy  sup- 
plied  the  deficien<;es,  and  formed  into  a  whole,  by  congenial 
taste,  feeling,  tmd  inu^nation.  llie  beautiful  old  Ballad  of 
"  A  Friar  of  Orders  Grey,"  npon  which  Goldsmith  founded 
his  interesting  poem  o(  "The  Hermit,"  was  among  the  remains 
of  antiquity  which  Dr.  Percy  completed  in  this  manner;  and 
he  is  the  avowed  author  of  the  hfiecting  song  of  **0b  Nannie, 
wilt  thou  gang  with  me."  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament,"  a 
conciae  manual  for  students  of  sacred  literature,  which  baa 
been  adopted  into  the  Universities,  and  often  reprinted ;— -was 
first  published  in  1766.  After  ihe  publicatiofi  of  the  "Beliques" 
be  was  invited  by  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land, to  reside  with  them,  as  their  domestick  chaplain.  In 
177(^  he  conducted  through  the  press,  "The  Northumberland 
Household  Book ;"  and  a  bauslation  of  Mallet's  "Northern 
Antiquities,"  with  notes.  In  the  year  1769,  be  was  nominated 
Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  In  1778,  he  was  pr»- 
moted  to  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle ;  and  in  17^  to  the  Bishop* 
rick  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland,  where  he  constantly  resided,  pro- 
motiitg  the  instructiiHi  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  with  unremitt- 
ing attention,  and  superintending  the  sacred  and  civil  mterests  ' 
of  the  diocese,  with  vigilance  and  assiduity;  revered  and 
beloved  for  his  piety,  liberality,  benevolence,  and  hospitality, 
by  persons  of  every  rank,  and  religious  dentKnination,  Under 
the  loss  of  sight,  of  which  he  was  gradually  deprived  some 
years  beftwe  bis  death,  he  steadily  maintained  his  .habitual 
chwffuliieBs;  aod  in  his  last  pamiiil  illness,  di^lay«d  sudi 
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faftitaJe  Mid  atfciq^  of  miitd,  nfdi  patienoe  Mtd  mJgnatioD 
Id  (be  dirtne  will,  aad  expieaBed  Buch  heaittelt  thaxd^fulnesa 
fiir  the  goodoeas  and  mercj  shewn  to  him,  in  the  couree  of  a 
lot^  aad  happy  life,  at  were  truly  impresciiTe,  and  worthy  of 
that  pure  ChHrtian  spirit,  fio  conspicuous  in  his  character. 
Hia  obAj  aoo  died  April  2,  1783.  Two  daughters  surrired 
hin:  the  eldest  was  married  to  Samuel  Isted,  Esq.,  of  Ecton, 
«■  tforthafflptcmflhire ;  Eud  the  youngest  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Pierce  Meade,  Archdeacon  of  Dromore.  A  fine  mezzotinlo 
poitnut  of  him,  in  a  cap,  holding  in  his  hand  a  thick  rolume, 
ididled  "HSS."  was  ^igrared  February  2,  1775,  from  a 
INUBting  by  Sir  Jodiua  Beyoolds;  under  which  is  '''Hionias 
Percy,  S.  T.  P."  To  this,  in  some  impressions  taken  of  it  in 
1778,  WM  added,  **Dean  of  Carlisle;"  whidi,  in  1783  was 
^aia  exdiai^ed  for  "Bishop  of  Dromore."  Dr.  Percy  died 
IB  1811.  His  voib  are,  1.  Hau  Kion  Cho6an,4f  a  translation 
fcoB  the  Chinese.  2.  Chinese  Miscellanies.  3.  Five  Pieces 
of  RohmA  Poetry,  tnoslated  from  the  Icelandick  Language. 
4.  Anew  translatioB  of  die  Soug  of  Solomon.  6.  Reliquesof 
:Aiicieiit  Eaglidi  Poetry,  3  vols.  6.  A  Key  to  the  New  Tes- 
tmment.  7.  The  Northuioberland  Household  Book.  8.  Ilie 
Uerait  (tf  Warkwurth,  a  Poem  in  the  ballad  style.  9.  A 
trvs^tion  of  Malletfs  Northcxn  Antiquities.  10.  A  Sennon 
pnadied  befine  the  Sons  of  ^  Clergy,  at  their  Anniversary 
aCeeting,  at  St.  Paul's,  May  11, 1769.    4to. 

Bri^^Dorth  has  fairs  on  the  Thursday  before  Shrove  Tide, 
Mardl  14,  Hay  1,  Jane  30,  August  2,  October  29.  The  last 
18  a  rery  considenible  mart  for  horses,  especially  two  year 
old  ooltsof  the  diangfat  kind,  and  for  weanling  calves.  Quan- 
tities of  cheese  and  salted  butter,  are  there  exposed  to  sole : 
nDch  of  these  articles  is  brought  down  the  Severn  from 
Mo■l^;ome^yshi^e.  Hops  are  another  article ;  they  are  bought 
by  the  Welsh,  who  attend  there  with  butter  and  cheese,  and 
by  Ibe  shopkeepers  of  that  county. 


*  "Hau  Kknt  Cknaa,"  «  the  pWasiDg  HiMcry,  a  CUdcm  Roramce  in  4  totr. 
dwdrcimD,  a  a  tnnslatiDn  frnm  the  CliincM  UngiMgr,  (eviscd  from  «  mflniivript 
(drtol  1719,)  found  imong  (be  papers  of  >  grotlenun,  >i4ki  tiul  largr  coDcCini  in  lite 
Eail  l>lia  ctHspMy,  udt  arbo  axMiioBaily,  icatdad  macti  tl  Cukin. 
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BftOADBTOSB.  A  towmhip  in  tbe  pariah  of  Bionakiw,  wd 
in  th^  lower  division  of  tbs  buadr«d  of  Uutulow.  8  miles 
south-we^t  by  south  of  W^ock. 

Broap  Street  and  Castle.  Cteie  of  tbe  wards  in  ths 
borough  of  Ludlow,  in  the  pari«h  of  St,  l.aureiice.  Broad 
Street  wid  Castle  Word  contains  443  houses,  3208  udwbitaots, 

Broadward.  a  towniifaip  in  the  parish  of  Clungunford, 
and  in  the  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow.  8  milei 
west  of  Ludlow. 

Brockton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Worthen,  and  ia 
the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbury,  13  miles 
south-west  of  Shrewsbury, 

Brockton.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Long  Stantm, 
and  in  the  franchise  of  Wcnlock. 

BrucilTun.  a  township  iu  the  parish  of  Lydhury  North, 
and  in  the  Bisbopscastle  division  of  the  houdred  of  Puralow. 
Hi  miles  south  of  Bi^ihopscastle, 

Bromfield.  a  parish  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Muuslow,  »  vicarage  remabing  iu  chaq^,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
133  houses,  674  inhabitants.  3  miles  north-west  of  Ludlow, 
See  appendix. 

Brohlev.  a  township. in  the  parish  of  Worfield,  and  io 
the  Bridguorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  2  miles 
north-east  of  Bridgnorth. 

Bromlow.  a  township  |u  the  parish  of  Worthen,  and  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbury,  51  houses, 
817  inhabitants.    6 J  miles  north  of  Bishopsctislle. 

Bhomptoh,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  BciTiugton,  and 
in  the  Conud  division  of  th&  hundred  of  Condover,  4^  miles 
south-east  of  Shrewsbury. 

Brohpton.  a  township  in  the  perish  of  Clunbury,  and  iu 
tbe  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow.  5j  miles  south- 
east by  south  of  Bisbopscastle. 

Brohpton.  A  township  in  the  pari^  of  Church  Stoke. 
and  in  tbe  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbury.  6,^  miles 
n(Hlb-we8t  of  Bisbopscastle, 

Bbonnyoarth.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's, 
and  in  the  upper  division  of  die  hundred  of  Oswesti-y,  With 
Weston  Rhyn  it  contains  192  houses,  917  inbabitants.  4i 
miles  north-west  by  north  of  Oswestry. 
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BfeOOWluirTOir.  A  toiraahip  ia  the  pariah  of  Long  Stan- 
toB,  and  in  the  upper  diriuoQ  of  tba  hundred  of  Hunslow. 
II  bouses,  191  inhnhilaoto.  0  miles  aoatb-west  by  aovth  of 
Wenlock. 

Broom.  A  towndiip  in  the  parWh  of  Acttm  Bumell,  and 
in  the  Cound  diriuon  of  tbe  hundred  of  Condorer.  9  miles 
aoiitb>«ast  by  aouth  of  Shrewsbury. 

Broom.  A  township  in  tbe  parMh  of  Cardi^^ton,  and  in 
tbc  Cound  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  CondoTCT.  6  miles 
south-west  of  Much  Wenlock. 

Broom  md  Rowton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Clan- 
gunford,  and  in  the  Stow  dirisioD  of  tbe  hundred  of  Parslow. 
Broum  7  miles,  Rowtou  7^  miles  Boutb-east  of  Bitbopscastle. 

Broqhhali.  The  Seat  of  H.  P.  Tozer  Aubrey,  esq. 
I  mile  west  of  Oswestry,     See  appendix. 

Brosbly,  A  market  town  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlodt,  a 
re«t«y  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  tbe  deanery  of  Wenlock,  mud 
arcfadeaconry  of  Salop.  1019  bouaes,  4814  inlnbitants.  Hw 
depression  of  trade  is  stated  as  tbe  cause  of  diminished  popu- 
lation iu  Broseley,  whidi,  in  1811  contained  48fiO  inhabitants. 
Market  tm  Wednesday,  Fairs  on  April  25s  tuid  October  38. 
14  miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the  year  1711,  was 
discovered  at  Brosely,  it  reiy  remarludile  burning-  nprtng,  of 
which  the  Ker.  Mr.  Masoo  Woodwarden,  professor  at 
Cambridge,  pvea  the  fbllowii^  account.  The  well  for  four 
or  fire  feet  de^  is  six  of  seroi  feet  wide,  within  that  is 
another  less  biJeof  like  depdif  dugm  die  clay;  in  tbe  bottom 
whereof  is  placed  a  cyliodrick,  earihm  Teasel,  of  about  four  or 
fire  inches  diameter  at  tbe  month,  having  tbe  bottom  taken 
off,  and  the  sides  well  fixed  in,  the  clay  rammed  dose  about 
it.  Within  the  pot  is  a  brown  water  as  thick  as  puddle, 
continually  forced  op  with  a  viol^it  motion,  beyond  that  of 
boillog  water,  and  a  ruUbling  hollow  noise,  rising  and  falling 
by  fits,  fire  or  six  Indies;  but  tberewas  no  appearance  of  any 
vapour  rising,  whidi  perhaps  might  bare  been  visible,  had  not 
the  sun  shone  so  bright.  Upon  putting  a  caudle  down  at  tbe 
end  of  a  stick,  at  a  quartar  of  a  yard  distance,  it  took  fire, 
darting  and  .fiasbrag  after  a  very  violent  manner,  for  about 
half  a  yard  high,  much  in  the  manner  of  spirits  in  a  lamp,  but 
with  gteat  agttatiaiL    It  wm  said  that  a  tea  kettle  had  been 
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made  to  boil  in  abont  mm  mMOtes  tioM,  and  tkat  it  bad  been 
left  bvniiii^  for  forty  eigfat  hoan,  without  any  ■sensible 
diminntioii.  It  was  extingsiabed'  by  p«ttiiig  a  wet  mop  upon 
it,  whidi  it  was  necessary  to  keep  there  fw  a  oonaideraUe 
time,  otherwise  it  would  not  ^  out.  Upon  tfae  tcmoTal  of 
the  mop,  there  wiseM  a  sul^ureoin  sn»&e,  lastmg  about  a 
minute,  and  yet  the  water  is  cold  to  the  toadi.  The  cause  of 
this  inflammable  propoty,  is  Biost  prdbaUy  the  mixture  of 
the  waters  with  petrolenm,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  inffaro- 
mable  substance^  in  nature,  and  has  the  property  of  Jboming', 
on  the  sorfoce  of  water.  In  the  yeaT'17&6,  this  Well  eslively 
disappeared,  by  the  sinking-  of  a  coal  pit  in  itsne^bonrhood. 
.See  appendix, 

-  Brodoiull.  A-  township  iu  the  parish  of  Wbitcharch, 
and  in  die  Whitchuich  dirisioa  of  the  huadred  of  Bradford, 
Nordu    1  milesoQth-«astofWlutdiar«h. 

Bbohgiitoh.  A  township  in  the  paririi  of  ClaTCTley,  and 
in  the  Bridgnorth  divisioB  of  Um  haudred  at  Brimstry.  6 
•miles  east  of  BrtdgaoMlL 

.  BmovoiiTOJi.  A  toirnriiip  jnttfu  parish  of  Biahopscastle, 
and  in  the  Ksbc^Mcaslle  division  of  tte  hundred  of  Pnmlow. 
1  mile  nortb-wesi  of  Bic^pscaatle. 

Broq<3Btox.  a  parish  in  dm  liberties  of  Sbrewstmry,  a 
diapelry  in  the  diocese  of  Coveatry  and  Lichfield,  Ae  deanery 
of  Salop,  and  ardtdeaoonry  of  Salop.  3t  houses,  177  inhi^ 
•foitants.    3  miles  south  of  Wen. 

BanitSLOW ;  or  Browkslow.  A  township  in  the  panrii  of 
Edt^on,  and  in  the  Stow  dirision  of  the  hundred  cf  Pnrslow. 
3J  miles  sontb-east  of  Bisbopscastle. 

BooKVELL.  A  parish  in  the  Stow  diriskm  of  the  hnndred 
-of  Purslow,  a  cbapeliy  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery 
of  Clun,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  This  parish  is  partly 
in  Wigmore  hundred,  county  of  Hereford.  The  entire  parish 
contains  465  inhabitants.  The  Shropshire  part  contains  &J 
bouses,  881  inhabitauta.  9^  miles  south-east  by  south  of 
Bisbopscastle, 

BocKTON.  A  township  in  the  parisEi  of  Buckneli,  and  in 
the  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Porslow.  10^  miles 
south-east  of  Bisbopscastle. 

BuiLSWAS,   Maqn-a,   and    P^lRta.      One  township,      A 
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puiifa  in  the  WMiagtaa  diviaioii  of  tLs  bundnd  of  Bntlfonl, 
Sotitb,  a  curacy  in  tbe  diooeM  of  Coveatry  and  Lichfield,  the 
deaBery  of  Newport,  asd  arohdcaconry  of  Salop.  52  faoiues, 
240  lahabitooto.  3  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Macb 
Weolock. 

BviLDWAs  Abbet.    Seeappoadix. 

Bdltht;  <»'.  BwiTHAD.  A  lowBihip  in  the  parish  of 
Alberbury,  and  in  the  Ford  dinaion  of  the  buwlred  of  Foid. 
12  miitu  west  of  Shrewibuiy. 

Bbbastok;  or  Bobbabton.    A  tonchip  in  the  pariih  of 

.  Boribnl,  md  in  the  hundred  of  Orera.    7  miles  sontb-west  of 

Ludlow.      Borastfm  and  Whetmoie  townships  cratain  46 


Bdbcot*  a  towBshipin  tbeparisliofWnfeld,  or  Worril, 
and  u  the  Biit^^iHHrtli  dinsioB  of  the  hundred  <^  &inutry. 
2  miles  nortk^ast  of  Bridgnorth.    See  appMtdix. 

BoBCOt.  A  towmlup  in  the  paridt  of  Wrockwardine,  and 
in  the'  WeUingtoB  dlriuon  of  the  houlnd  of  Bnutfiwd,  SoBtii. 
2  Rules  west  of  Wellington. 

BeBFiBLD.    An  extra-pnrodual  pkM  near  Clan. 

BoBPOBD,  A  paridi  in  the  ha&drsd  itf  Orcn,  a  rectoiy 
divided  into  three  puts,  or  pwiioos,  is  the  dieoew  ofBerefari, 
the  deanery  of  BarfiKd,  and  ardideaeoory  of  Salt^  201 
hensGs.  1036  inhahJIanta.  6  nulea  ssutlwirest  o(  LudloW. 
B«fi>rd  hooas  is  the  leskleMa  oC  the  Hm).  and  Ber.  G. 
BoshoHL 

BoBLBT.  A  tmrasbq*  in  the  pariiA  of  Cidmington,  and  in 
the  npper  dirision  tA  Uw  hundred  of  Hunslow.  A^  niles 
north  of  Ludlow. 

Bdbltob...  a  towMdup  in  Ae  parttb  of  Lt^pington,  and 
in  tl»e  Ellesmese  dirision  of  the  hmdred  of  PimhilL  4niiles 
sowth-wost  of  Weow 

Burbow  Camp,     ij   miles  southeast  of  BiahopKaslIe. 


BiTBTOK;  or  Bobtmi.  A.townsbip  ia  the  parish  of 
Berrington,  and  in  tbe  Coond  dirision  of  the  hundred  of 
Condorer.    4  miles  south  southeast  of  Shrewibuiy. 

BoBTOB.  A  township  and  curacy  in  the  pajrisb  of  Much 
Wenlock,  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  in  the  diocese,  of 
Herefordj  tbe  deanery  of  Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
2J  Bulc*  south-west  of  Wmloek. 
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BcRWAllTOif.  A  parish  in  tbe  Cleobnry  dirisiotk  of  the 
handred  of  Slottesden,  a  rectory  di8charg;ed,  in  the  d(Oce§e  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Stottaden,  and  arc^ideacoory  of 
Salop.  23  houses,  133  inhabitants.  9  miles  sonth-west  of 
Bridgnorth, 

BvBWAY.  A  townHhip  in  ^  pariah  of  Htuislow,  and  in 
tbe  lower  dirision  of  tbe  handred  of  MiumIot,  1  miie  north- 
west  of  Ludlow, 

Btn  Westom  ;  or  Bin  Westoit.  A  township  in  the  pariah 
of  Worthen,  and  in  the  lower  diviBion  of  the  hundred  of 
Ghii1>ury.  23  bouses,  155  inhabitants.  14  miles  south-west 
of  Shrewsbury. 

Cabr  Caradoc.  One  of  the  hills  on  tbe  eastern  line  of 
tbe  plain  of  Shropshire.  An  abori^nal  British  fortification. 
See  appendix,  <*  Aboriginal  British  Fortifications."  This  was 
once  thought  to  be  tbe  spot  cfn  which  Caractacus  the  British 
Chieftain  made  bis  last  and  unsuecessfiil  resistance  to  tbe 
RtHttan  arms,  and  was  certainly  one  of  his  encampments. 

When  Britain  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  Shropfibire  was 
inhabited  by  die  tribes  of  the  Comavii  4F  and  the  Ordovices, 
whose  territory  was  divided  by  tbe  river  Severn,  The  latter, 
a  warlike  and  enterprising  race,  united  with  tbe  Siluree,  who 
occupied  Herefordshire,  under  the  command  of  Caractacus. 
The  memory  of  this  brave  man  is  preserved  by  local  tradition, 
and  his  name  is  connected  with  two  military  posts  in  the 
country,  on  wLidi  traces  of  bis  encampments  are  yet  to  be 
discerned.  Many  are  the  conjectures  which  have  been  forBied 
respecting. the  scene  of  bis  last  contest  with  P.  (^torius,  and 
as  there  are  no  records  which  confirm  tbe  general  discription 
given  by  Tacitus,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  wfakA  is  the  true 
one.  It  is  certain  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  Caractacus 
BQCcessfully  opposed  the  pn^ress  of  the  Romans,  in  tbe  hilly 
country,  wfaicb  now  forms  a  part  of  Shn^>riiire;  and  it  was 
tberefore  thought  not  improbalile,  that  he  here  terminated  hts 
career,  A  learned  editor  of  Camden,  whose  reputation  as  an 
antiquary  is  of  the  highest  order,  considers  the  aocoont  of  the 


■  The  CoiiMvii  posMMod  WitwiduUn,  W  McNMnUic,  StxRoidilwc,  mi  QhiMa, 
■I  well  u  part  of  Shiopiliin. 
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Romaii  tiisforiaii  as  referring  to  a  bill  aWut  two  roili^a  somb 
of  CIqb,  called  Caer  Caradoc,  or  tbe  Oaer,  near  the  jtiiictioii 
of  tbe  rirera  Cluo,  and  Teme,  amon^  several  dangerous  furd-s. 
On  dw  point  of  this  hill,  ^hich  can  be  approacheil  only  on 
one  side,  is  a  lar^fe  camp,  defended  on  tlie  iiorlli  side  liy 
defep  double  ditches,  cut  in  tbe  solid  ruck,  almost  impn^naltlc 
on  tbe  east  and  south,  and  fortified  by  ramparts  of  stuiie.  The 
destxiptioQ  of  Tacitus,  as  Mr.  Gough  observes,  places  thiu 
fcamp  before  our  eye&  "  Montibus  ardtiis,  et  si  qua  clenwnter 
accedi  poterat  in  modum  valli  saza  prtestmit;  et  prsterflne- 
bat  amuis  vado  incerlo,  caterraqae  aniiatorum  pro  munimeutis 
constiterant." 

A  learned  and  respectable  clergyman  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
has  made  the  military  antiquities  of  Shropshire  and  tbe 
bordering  counties  his  particular  study,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  ^e  only  place  which  exactly  answers  the  description  of 
Tacitus,  is  the  Breidden  hill,  in  ^lontgomeryshire.  The  cir- 
cumstances on  which  be  grounds  bis  hypothesis  are,  the 
rranains  of  a  British  encampment  on  its  summit,  and  the 
course  of  the  ri^er  Severn  near  its  base, — he  adds  that  the 
Botnan  historian  describes  the  enemy  as  flying  "per  juga  moi)« 
tium" — and  in  that  situation  they  could  not  do  otherwise. 

"P.  OstOTtus^  the  propre&tor  in  Britain,  found  the  affairs  of 
the  Romans  in  great  disorder,  on  account  of  the  encroacbtnents 
of  the  enemy,  on  the  territories  of  their  allies— ^which  were 
become  the  more  outrageous,  because  they  did  not  imagine 
that  a  general,  but  lately  appointed,  aud  unacquainted  with 
tbe  army,  would  think  of  taking  the  field  At  tbe  beginning  of 
winter.  Ostoriux,  however,  sensible  how  much  his  character 
depended  npon  the  first  events  of  his  administration,  imme- 
diately marched  against  them  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  be 
could  comm^d ;  put  all  who  resisted  him  to  the  sword,  and 
parsning  the  rest,  who  wotc  dispersed  aud  routed,  prevented 
them  from  rallying  again.  Unwilling  to  trust  to  a  treacherous 
peace,  which  would  be  no  security  either  to  himself,  or  to  bis 
army,  he  prepared  to  disarm  those  firibes,  whose  allegiance 
he  suspected,  and  to  post  his  forces  on  the  rivers  Antona  ((he 
Avon}  and  Seven,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  check  them  on 
every  necessary  occasion.     This  design  was  first  opposed  by 
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IcenifV  B  poveTful  tribe,  which  bad  conlinned  unbroken  by 
ths  war,  and  had  formerly  embraced  the  alliance  of  the 
Romans,  Excited  by  their  example,  the  neighboarin^  tribes 
rose  in  a  body  and  encamped  in  a  favourable  station,  fenced 
by  a  rampart  of  earlh,  and  which  beiug^  accessible  only  by  a 
narrow  passa^,  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  Boman  cavalry. 
The  Roman  gen«^,  though  he  was  supported  only  by  the 
auxiliary  troops,  and  was  destitute  of  his  l^ions,  attempted 
to  force  these  entrenchments,  and  having  disposed  his  infantry 
to  the  best  advantage,  drew  up  also  some  troops  of  horse 
before  the  ramparts.  At  the  given  signal  these  were  forced, 
and  the  enemy,  entangled  in  their  own  entrenchments,  were 
pat  wto  complete  disorder.  They  defended  tbemsclves 
however  with  great  valour,  conscious  of  their  revolt,  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  escape.  In  this  battle,  M.  Osforiiis  the 
lieutenant's  son,  bad  the  honour  of  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen. 
In  consequence  of  this  defeat  of  the  Iceni,  other  tribeti  were 
con&rmed  in  thdr  allegi^ce;  and  Osturius  niarching  with  bia 
army  among  the  Cajigi,  (who  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Beigs,)  laid  waste  the  6eld8  and  ravaged  the 
country.  The  enemy  did  not  dare  to  face  us  openly  in  the 
Held;  and  if  tU  any  time  they  fell  by  surprize  upon  our  rear, 
they  paid  dearly  for  their  temerity.  The  Roman  general  had 
now  advanced  almosf  to  the  Irish  sea,  when  a  sedition  among 
the  Brigaotes,  arrested  him  in  his  progress.  Being  resolved 
to  secure  his  old  conquests,  before  he  attempted  anything 
further,  the  general  returned,  and  after  the  slaughter  of  a  few 
who  had  taken  up  arms,  the  Brigantes  were  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, and  obtained  forgiveness.  But  the  Silures  were  not 
to  be  reclaimed  either  by  severity  or  mercy,  and  a  legion  was 
therefore  encamped  to  awe  and  restrain  them.  In  order  to 
&cilitate  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  the  colony  of 
Camaludonum^  with  a  numerous  body  of  veteraus,  was 
planted  in  the  recent  conquests.  These  took  possession  of  the 
conquered  lands,  were  always  in  readuiess  to  assist  their 
countrymen  against  any  revolt,  and  brought  their  allies  into 


*  Who  accDpitd  SuRiilk,  Norfolk,  Cambridp,  and  HunliogdaD, 
tCokbntw. 
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confonnity  to  our  laws.  Some  cities  were  also  given  to  Kiug 
CogidoDUB,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  usage  of  tlte  Romans,  to 
■nte  even  King's  tbeir  instruments,  to  keep  nations  in 
•ubjectioD. 

The  army  afterwards  marched  against  the  SilureSi  who,  in 
addition  to  Uieir  native  ferocity,  placed  great  hopes  in  the 
valour  of  Caractacus,  whom  the  many  changes  and  prosperous 
tiHns  of  fortune  had  advanced  to  a  pre-eminence  over  the  rest 
of  the  British  leaders.  He,  artfully  availing  himself  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  as  couutervailing  his-  inferiority  of 
numbers,  transferred  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Ordovices, 
and  being  joined  by  those  who  distrusted  the  peace  subsisting 
between  u^  put  matters  upon  a  decisive  issue,  posting  himself 
oo  a  spot,  of  which,  the  approaches  and  retreats  were 
as  advantageous  to  his  ovm  party,  as  they  were  perplexing  to 
u.  He  then  threw  up,  on  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the 
faighest  hills,  a  kind  of  rampart  of  stone,  below  and  in  &out  of 
whirhf  was  a  river  difficult  to  ford,  and  on  the  works  he 
placed  the  troops  <^  Holdiers.  He  respective  leaders  also 
went  round  to  animate  and  inspirit  them,  lessening  their  fears, 
magnifying  their  hopes,  aud  ui^ng  every  encouragenient 
usual  on  these  occasims.  Caractacns  running  irom  one  to 
another,  bade  them  consider  that  the  work  of  that  day  would  ■ 
be  tbe  begmning  of  new  liberty,  or  0|f  eternal  slavery.  He  set 
before  them  the  example  of  th$ir  ancestors,  who  had  driven 
Cvsar  the  dictator  out  of  Britain,  and  by  whose  valour  they 
bad  been  hitherto  preserved  trwn  axes  and  tributes,  and  their 
wives  and  fiunilies  from  dishonour.  Tbe  people  received 
these  animating  harrangues  with  loud  acclamations,  engaging 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  rites,  according  to  the  religion 
of  their  country,  never  to  yield  to  weapons  or  wounds.  Their 
resolution  astonished  tbe  Roman  general ;  and  the  river  in  the 
way,  together  with  the  ramparts  and  the  steeps,  presented  to 
tbe  assailants  a  formidable  and  resolute  appearance.  But  the 
soldiers  were  clamorous  for  the  charge,  crying  out  that  valour 
could  beat  down  all  opposition;  and  the  inferior  officers 
inspinng  the  same  sentiments,  gave  new  courage  to  the  troops. 
Ostorins,  having  reconnoitred  the  ground,  to  see  which  part  was 
impenetrable,  and  which  accessible,  led  on  tbe  ardent  soldienj, 
and  with  considerable  'difficulty  crossed  the  river.     When 
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they  cam^  to  the  rampart,  while  they  only  threw  their  dart* 
at  a  distance,  our  men  suffered  most,  and  numbera  were  elain  | 
but  closing  the  ranks,  and  placing  their  shields  over  th«u,they 
presently  tore  down  the  rough  irregular  piles  of  stone,  and 
coming  to  close  qoarters,  obliged  the  barbarians  to  retire  to 
the  top  of  the  hills.  Tlither  also  both  the  light  ^d  heavy 
armed  soldiers  followed  them,  the  former  attacking  them  wiUt 
their  spears,  the  latter  in  a  body,  till  the  Britons,  who  had  no. 
nnnour  or  helmets  to  shelter  tiiem,  were  thrown  into  confusioB} 
nnd  if  they  made  aoy  resistance  to  the  auxiliaries,  they  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  swords  and  spears  of  the  legionaries,, 
against  whom  when  they  turned,  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
broad  swords  and  jarelins  of  the  auxiliaries.  This  was  an 
illustrious  victory.  The  wife  Md  daughter  j>f  Caractacos 
were  taken,  and  his  brother  submitted  tp  the  conqueror, 
Caractacus  himself,  by  the  common  insecurity  of  adrersityi 
throwing  himself  apoa  the  protection  of  Cartismaijidua,  queen 
of  the  Brigantes,  was  pat  in  irons  and  given  up  to  the  con^ 
querors,  nine  years  after  the  war  first  broke  out  in  Britain,. 
His  fame,  whidi  had  reached  the  islands,  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  even  Italy,  made  pe<^le  eager  to  see  what  kind 
of  a  man  it  was,  who  had  bo  long  set  our  power  at  defiance^ 
Nor  was  the  name  of  Caractacus  inconsiderable  at  Rome, 
Tlie  people  were  assembled  as  to  antae  great  sight.  Tb^ 
preetorian  cohorts  were  under  arms  in  the  field  before  th^ 
camp.  First  came  the  King's  dependants  and  retimie,  and 
the  trappings  and  collars,  and  the  trophies  whidi  he  had  jtim 
in  foreign  wars;  next,  his  brothers,  his  wife  and  daughter* 
and  last  himself,  was  presented  to  the  pubUck  view.  Hie 
rest  expressed  their  fears  in  unworthy  supplications,  CaiaCr 
tacus,  neitber  by  hia  looks,  nor  by  his  language,  pleaded  for 
pity ;  and  when  he  came  before  the  Emperor's  seat  expressed 
iiiniKelf  in  these  terms : — 

"Had  I  made  that  prudent  use  of  my  proNperity,  which  my 
rank  and  fortune  wonid  have  enabled  iue  (o  make,  I  had  qwne 
hither,  rather  as  a  friend,  than  as  a  prisoner:  nor  would  you 
have  disdained  the  alliance  of  one  descended  from  illustrious 
ancestors,  and  sovereign  over  many  nations.  My  present 
condition,  disgraceful  as  it  is  to  myself,  reflects  glory  on  jroK, 
Possessed  as  I  once  was  of  horses,  men,r  aims  atid  weatthf 
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what  wmaiitt  is  it  if  I  parted  6am  Aen  with  nductaBce;  far 
Joes  it  fi>Uonr»  tbat  becwwe  you  wwh  fcr  wiiv<vwl  ea^ii^ 
■11  most  voliuitariljr  anbnit  to  yom  yoke.  Hwl  I  beea  ^iren 
lip  at  tbe  fint,  peitW  >qr.  foitline»  no*  yoKT  glqry,  wouU.  h»ve 
heoi  aet  ia  i^  (UttiD^whed  point  of  rieir,  and  my  pwmbliiaeDt 
vooM  have  siuk  all  feakombam'!^  of  me;  By.  givii^'  n^e  my 
life,  yon  nnke  aw  an  etonial  moaumtnt  o£  your  .clfatency."  . 

lie  £KpOTor  ii)un«diately  pardpn«d  Contctacus,  liU  wife 
aad  brotben.  Aa  aotm  as  their  chaiiia  were  taken  off,  tbey 
pivceeded  to  pay  tltejr  respects,  is  the  mine  tensB  as  before  to 
tlw  Emperor,  to  Agiippia^  who  sat  db  a-  raised  seat  ^t  &r 
oC  A  woman  sittiBg'  at  the  hmd  of  the.  Bomaa  army,  amoog^, 
the  ftiiBiaii  eaaigas  vui  atemiag  U>  command  t|ieoi,  waa  ft 
new  sight,  and  ray  toniga  to  the  fuaaaera  of  our  ancest«m^ 
Bat  she  assumed  a  ahare  in  the  goraameatf  aa  obtained  by 
her  baiily.  The  Mnate  was  afterwards  assanUed,  and  many. 
ooBgntulatoiy  speeches  were  made  on  die  lakiag^  of  Carats 
taam.  It  seemed  asilliifitnaiis  a  ^;bt,  a»  whe^  Sdpio  shewed 
Syphax,  Ftaiilas  presented  Persee^  and  other  generals  dis- 
played cooqoered  Kings  to  the  Roman  people;  and  the  epsignjB 
of  a  trimnph  wwe  decreed  to  Ostofivs." 

Hese  Tictories  over  the  Britoi|8,  are  rmked  by  historians 
TMiTtnj  the  DMwt  dfstingniahed  memeriala  and  leafiwHijes  of 
the  Bouan  raloar.  H«oe  Seneea.obearve^  Claudius  might 
boast  of  bavB^  first  coa^uarwl  the  Kritoas,  for  Julias  Ctesar, 
only  diewed  Hum  to  the  Bamaws.  ^laewhiNe  be  says  of  the 
nme  Emporvr^— 

lUeBffitauoe 

Ultianotj 

Litora  ponti, 

Et  cerwleos 

Scnta  Brigantes 

Dare  Bootuleis 

Cplla  cathanis; 

Jusajt  et  ipanu     - 

NovaBomana 

Jnnaecnris 

Tt«mere.oeeamiia.   . 
Gddas,  the  earliest  of  our  British.  Iuit«riaa8«  speaking  of 
&e  BMuorabls  revolt,  awl  orerthrofr  of  the  foitoiu,  under 
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Bosdicea,  ftbout  A.  S.  60,  girta  as  to  undentatid,  that  the 
gospel  theo  began  to  be  mtxeaaftdlj  pablidied  id  Aw  country; 
uid  the  correctness '  of  his  statement  is  confirtDed  by  tliose- 
ancieiit  Cambrian  records,  called  the  Triades.  In  these  it  is 
stated  that  the  celebrated  CaractacnB,  who  after  a  war  of  nine 
years,  waa  betrayed  to  the  Rwnans,  was,  together  with  bis 
titther  Brannus  and  the  whole  ftniily,  carried  prisoner  to  Rome, 
abont  the  year  58,  where  they  remained  for  a  period  of  seven 
years. 

At  tbns  time  Christianity  was  preadied  in  the  imperial  city, 
asd  Brennua,  with  others  of  his  family,  became  professed 
members  .of  the  Christian  t^arcb.  At  the  expiration  of  seven 
years,  they  were  permitted  to  return,  and  were  thus  ftimislied 
with  a  fevoUrable  oppwtunity  of  introducing  the  gospe)  into 
their  own  comtry,  It  is  also  said,  tht^  three  Christians,  one 
an  Israelite,  and  -the  other  two,  gentiles,  with  whom  tbey  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  associating,  accompanied  them,  and  were 
snecessful  in  ledainwD^  many  of  the  Britons,  from  their 
andeiit  snperscitioas,  md  hi  teediing  tbon'  die  religion  of 
Christ. 

It  does  not  appe^  that  Caniclacwi  was  eoDverted  to 
Christtanrty  at  Rwne,  but  hia  eoa  Cyllin  and  his  daughter 
Eigen,  are  bodi  r^ked  aOMMig  the  British  saints.  That  son  is 
represented  as  the  gnindfiither  ef  Kii^  Lucios,  who  made 
great  exertions  for  the  proiaotioD  of  die  gospel  in  Si)aria,4f  the 
country  of  his  aiHxetDra;-and  even  the  eelebrsited  King  Arthur' 
seems  to  hare  been  a  descendant  of  this  family.  E^eo  the- 
daugltter  of  Caractacus  is  said  to  have  bestowed  her  hand  on 
a  British  CfateAain,  whose  domain  called  Caer  Sarilog,  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Old  Sarum.  Claudia,  one  of  her  sisters, 
is  supposed  to  ht.ve  become  the  wife  of  a  Roman  Senator, 
named  Pudens, 

Caer  Caradoc  is  abont  3  miles  north-east  of  Church  Stretton. 

Caeb  Octrfah  ;  or  Old  Oswisstry.     See  Old  Oswestry. 

Cainhah;  or  Cathhah,  A  parish  in  the  CIcobury 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  a  vicarage  discharges), 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford)  the  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop.  -IM  bonses,  996  inhabitants.  2\  uiiles 
south-east  by  ewt  of  Lodloiw. 
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Cakbmorb;  or  Cakehoor.  A  towMbip  in  ths  parish  of 
Holes  Oweo,  and  in  tbe  Hales  Owea  dirisioii  of  the  huadred 
of  Brimstry.    3^  mdes  nortb-east  of  Hales  Owen, 

Calladohton.  a  towttsbip  in  the  parish  of  Much 
Wenlock,  and  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  IJ  miles  south 
ofWenlock. 

Caltbrhall;  or  Cobvebhall;  or  Clotbrlby.  A  town- 
ahip  in  the  parish  of  Frees,  and  in  the  Whitchurch  diFtsion  of 
Ibe  handred  of  Bradford,  North.  A  chapel  to  Frees.  CaU 
nrfaalU  with  Wiilaston,  and  MillenJieath,  coatniiu  51  bouses. 


Cahtlot.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Berrii^:tom  and  is 
the  Cwind  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Cmidover.  6}  miles 
aoDtb-east  hy  south  of  Shrewsbury. 

CAmviKBT;  or  COTTiviNBY.    Sfifl  Coptiviney. 

Carborbi.  See  Ashfiird  CarbooeL 

Carbrstor.  a  parish  in  the  Ford  division  of  tbe  hundred 
of  Ford,  a  rectoiy  disdiai]i«d,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  ofPontesbary,  and  arcbdeaconry  of  Salop.  65bouBGi^ 
297  inhabitaata.    6  miles  west  of  Shrewsbury. 

CARMKoroit.  A  paii^  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hun- 
drad  of  Manalow,  a  vicarage  in  tbe  dioeeae  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Wealock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  134  houses, 
6S7  inhabitanta.  11}  miles  sonth  of  £UirewBbury.  CardingtOR 
prodnces  a  quartz,  and  clay,  the  former  of  which  is  said  to  ha 
saiKfiiH'  to  tiwt  imported  from  Caemarvonsbiiv,  for  the  use  of 
tbe  Staffordshire  potteries, 

Carbeshorn.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Llonymynech, 
and  in  tbe  hundred  of  Oswestry.     See  appendix. 

Castlb  Pdlvbbbatch.  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
Chorcb  Pnlverbatch,  and  in  the  Condover  division  of  tbe 
hundred  of  Condover.    8)  mSes  sontb-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Castlb  Street.  In  tbe  parish  of  St.  Lutrenoe,  in  the 
borough  of  Ludlow.  Broad  Street  and  Castle  Ward,  contain 
443  houses,  2,906  iahabitantB. 

Castlb  Wrisut.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Mainstone, 
and  in  the  Mainatone  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Clun. 

Catstret;  or  Catstrbb.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Worfield,  and  in  the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Briraslry.    3  miles  north  north-east  of  Bridgnorth. 
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Caughlbt.  a  toviuhip  in  ttw  pariA  at  Lioley,  Mi!^  in 
the  franchise  of  Wenhx^.    5  miles  east  of  Woilock. 

Causb.  a  townriiip  in  the  pamh  of  Weatbary,  and  in  tbft 
Ford  division  of  the  hondred  of  Fordi  10  milea  aouth^west 
of  Shrewibuiy . 

Cacsb  Castle.  This  Castle  was  suppowd  to  hare  beeA 
built  by  B<^;er  Curbett,  who  held,  of  Earl  R(^«r  de  Montgo- 
mery, a  tract  of  land  in  this  quarter,  conaiMtiiig  of  thirty  nine 
manors,  or  hamlets.  It  is  conjectured  that  be  gme  the  above 
name  to  this  his  capital  seat,  in  allnsion  to  a  Castle  in  the 
Pays  de  Cans  in  Normandy.  As  he  and  his'  son  probably 
took,  aides  with  Robert  de  Belesme  in  bis  r^MHioa';  the  Castle 
is  supposed  to  have  been  forMted  to  Henry  ^  first,  who 
gave  it  to  Paris  Fitz  John,  from  whom  it  wte'taken  by  tlrt 
Welsh,  k  was  aflerwards  restored  to  the  ordinal  lords,  and 
in  the  first  year  of  King  John,  a  weekly  market  was  obtained 
ifbr  it,  at  the  instance  of  Robert  Corbett.  Its  pimumity  to  the 
Welsh  border,  rendered  its  tenure  oncertain,  and  ve  find  that 
it  was  again  seized  by  the  Welsh,  and  restored  by  Henry  the 
third.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third,  the  male  line  of  the 
fiunity  becoming  ejctiocf,  the  Castle  was  transfetred  by  a 
marriage  of  a  daogfater  of&e  house,  to  the  84afford8,  Earls  of 
Staffbrd,  oa  Ae  execntJonof  die  last  of  whom,  Edward  dnke 
of  Bnckin^um,  it  was  forfeited  to  tite  crowd,  but  was  restored 
to  his  son  Edward.  It  was  alienated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  Robert  Harcourt,  from  whrnnift  descended  to  Lord  Visooaiit 
Weymouth. 

lie  site  of  the  Castle  is  pnhape  one  of  the  moei  lofty  and 
cmnmanding  in  tbe  whole  range  of  the  Salopian  frontier.  It 
Is  an  insdlated  ridge,  rising  abruptly  from  a  deep  ravine  on 
one  side,  and  sloping  towturds  a  vast  valley,  boonded  by  the 
Sliperstones,  on  tbe  odier.  The  Keep  monnt  is  singularly 
steep  and  towering ;  it  must  have  been  ascended  by  steps  or 
1^  a  winding  path,  though  no  traces  of  either  now  remain ; 
part  of  a  Well  is  still  dirtingnisbable ;  but  the  castle  itself  m 
a.  mere  ruin.  It  has,  apparently,  been  stripped  of  all  its 
dressed  stone,  as  tbe  firagments  of  the  edifice  that  are  here  and 
there  left  standing,  consist  of  the  rude  nwtmals  used  fur 
filling  np  tbe  interior  of  Ae  thick  walls.  Puts  of  one  ot  tba 
entrance  gate«ways,  evidently  of  a  more  recent  date  dtao  tiw 
or^final  Castle,  are  still  to  be  disceroed. 
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CaVhtok.  a  toVHship  in  the  paruh  of  Edgmdnd,  dnd  iu 
&e  Draytoo  dmaion  of  tfae  hundred  of  Bntdford,  North.  3i 
■lies  noitlwirest  of  Newport, 

Charltoh;  or  Chosltoit.  A  towoAhip  in  th^  pariah  of 
WnMikwardhie,  aod  in  the  Wellington  dirision  of  the  hdndred 
of  Bradford,  Soutfi.     8  miles  Wrat  of  Wellingtcm. 

CHA-rtokd.  A  towTuhip  m  the  pdrish  of  CoOdbver,  and  in 
Ae  Coodorer  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Condovcr,  4}  miles 
hnrtfa  of  Shi«w«baT7. 

CHATWfeLtt  or  GriAfWALi»  A  township  in  th«  parish  of 
Cardi^rtoui  and  io  the  upper  dimitH)  of  the  hundred  of 
Hmslow.    4  miles  uorth-east  of  Church  Stretton. 

Chblhabsh;  or  Chilhabsh.  A  parish  in  the  Bridgnorth 
diriiioD  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  a  ricar^e  dischtuged, 
in  the  dtocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Stottesden,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Salop.  72  bouses,  456  inhabitants.  S}  unlet 
sooth  aoath-east  of  Bridgnorth. 

CnBLHtCK.  A  township  in  th6  parish  of  Hope  Bowdlef, 
and  n  the  upper  dirisioa  of  the  Infudred  of  Hmulow.  2 
Biles  soodKOSt  of  Church  Stretton. 

Cbbhihotom.  a  township  in  ^  parishes  of  Ef^mdnd 
and  Bidas  BI^iim.  80  bouses,  193  inhabitants.  4^  miles 
west  of  Newport! 

CsBsTBttTORi  A  to#ndip  in  the  parish  of  Worfleld,  and 
h  Ihe  Bridgnmih  diriston  of  Ibe  hundred  of  Brimstry.  S 
lailes  BOr^icwt  of  ^dgnorth.  At  Chesterton  is  one  of  the 
nost  perfect  I{4Hiian  camps  in  the  Island^  and  the  Saxona  had 
a  Castle  there.    See  appendix. 

CHBSw«RDiitBi  A  parish  in  the  Braytofi  dirisicHi  of  the 
hundred  of  Bradford^  North,  a  ricarage,  in  the  dtocese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Stafford. 
I&6  booses,  968  inh^tsnts.  4  miles  ^outh-east  of  Drayton. 
Crbswardimb  CiRKi  See  appendix. 
CuBrtoir.  A  parish  in  the  Chelmarsh  division  of  the 
huadred  <rf  Stottesden,  ft  rectory  remaining  in  diarge,  and 
conaolidftttid  with  Deuzhill,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Stottesden,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  4^  miles 
sontb-west  of  Bridgnorth.    108  houses,  S73  inhabitants. 

Cbbtwvnd.  a  part^  in  the  Newport  division  of  the 
iHmdred  of  Bradford,  Soudi,  a  ntiory  in  chu^,  in  the  diocese 
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of  Corentry  ancl  Lichfield,  the  dwnery  of  Newport,  and 
archdeacoory  of  Salop.  91  faonsei,  566  itihRbitant§.  l^mile 
Dorth  of  Newport. 

Chetwyrd  Astom.  a  townstiip  inthepanshof  Chetwyad, 
and  ia  the  Newport  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
South.    60  bouses,  291  inhabitants, 

Chbtwvmd  Park.  I J  mile  north  north-west  of  Newport. 
The  residence  of  J,  Borough,  esq.    See  appendix. 

Child's  Ercall.  A  parish  in  the  Draytou  division  of  the 
hundred  uf  BradfonI,  North,  a  curacy  in  the  tUoceae  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Newport,  wid  ardideaconry  of  Salop. 
74  bouses,  389  inhabitaats.    6^  miles  north-west  of  Newport. 

Chii-harsh.    See  Chdmarsh, 

Chiltoh;  or  Cheltom.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Atcboro,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Condorer,  3|  miles  south- 
east of  Shrewsbury, 

Chinnel;  or  Chihnbl.  Part  of  a  township  in  die  parish 
of  Whitchurch,  and  in  the  Whitchurch  division  of  the.  hundred 
of  Bradford,  North.  See  Hollyhurst  aiid  Chinnel.  H  mile 
Qorth  of  Whitcburdi, 

CutPPENHALL;  or  CntPNALL,  A  township  in  the  parish 
of  Cheswardine,  and  in  tlie  Drayton  division  of  the  hnndred 
of  Bradford,  North,    3|  miles  south-west  of  Drayton, 

Chirbdrv.  A  parish  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Cbirbury,  a  vicarage  remaining  in  charge,  in  the  diocete  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Pontesbury,  and  archdeaconry  of 
Salop.  269  houses,  1,443  inhabitants.  Id  miles  douth.<weat 
of  Shrewsbury. 

Cfairbury  is  a  pleasant  Tillage,  lying  in  a  fertile  valley,  on 
the  confines  of  MoRfgomery shire.  It  tbrmerly  poasesked  h 
Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Elhelfleda,  Queen 
of  Mercia;  and  as  it  gives  its  name  to  tlic  hundred  in  which  it  hi 
situated,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  place  was  at  one  time 
of  greater  consequence  than  it  is  at  preseut.  The  ruins  of  a 
priory  of  AugusliueCanoRs  is  itx  chief  architectaral  antiquity. 
The  cave  of  tliat  edifice  forms  the  present  parish  church,  aod 
has  on  each  side  six  pointed  arches,  on  plain  round  pillars. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  strong  and  handsome  square  tower,  with 
^ht  pimiacles,  and  an  open  worked  battlement.  Within  a  ■ 
few  years  there  was  a  tine  dee[>-(oned  priory  bell,  which  was 
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I  for  riB^ut^  tbe  curfew.  The  new  peal  of  six  bells  wns 
ipd  iroia  lk«  metal  of  Am,  (which  had  beeu  cracked)  aud 
three  smaller  bells.  The  tithes  of  this  parish  were  fp.ven,  by 
Queeo  Eliiaheth,  to  the  Qraromar  School  of  Shrewsbury, 
founded  by  her  brother,  Edward  tbe  sixth,  Chirbury  gar* 
title  to  the  celebrated  Edward  Lord  Herbert,  who  was  born 
at  Eykn.     See  Eytou. 

Chodltoh;  or  Chbalton.  Part  of  a  township  in  the 
Biahoiwcastle  divisiM  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow,  and  in  (he 
fMriuh  pf  Lydbury  North,  8^  miles  east  of  BishopsctiBlk-. 
See  Eatoa  and  Cbealton. 

CuomcH  AsTOH,  A  towiuiiip  in  the  Newport  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  chapel  to  ^e  parish  of  Edjf. 
noud,  in  tbe  dioeew  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery 
of  Newport,  aud  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  78  houses,  3SI 
inhabitants.     J  mile  south  from  Newport, 

Chorcb  Pkbbv.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Cardtn^on,  aud 
in  the  Cound  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condover,  a  (^apelry, 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Wenlock,  and 
artJideaGonry  of  Salop.  13  houses,  73  inhabitants.  lOJ  miles 
south  south-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Ghdbcu  PcLvBRBivCH]  or  Ohoktoi.  a  parish  in  the 
Coodover  division  of  the  hundred  of  Coudorer,  a  rectory 
reuMunm^  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
4e«Bei7ofPonte9bury,uid  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  81  house?, 
SaO  iufaabitants.  8  miles  soutb^west  of  Shrewsbury.  Fair 
September  5i7,  for  hon>ed  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
'  Chdrcu  Stokb.  a  pari^  I^^'y  '°  Caurae  bundreil,  in 
tbe  coonty  of  Hfontgouiery,  partly  in  fifontjfomery  hundred, 
couu^  of  Mon^fomery,  partly  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Chirbuir.  Tbe  whole  of  the  parish  contains 
1,338  inbabita&ts.  The  Shropshire  p«rt  contains  34  houses, 
197  inhabitants.    5}  miles  north-west  of  Bishopscastle, 

Chobch  Strktton,  a  market  town  in  the  upper  division 
(^  the  faundreid  of  Munslow,  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  pf 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry  of 
Salop,  348  houses,  1,^6  mhabitants.  13  niiles  south 
Bootb-west  of  Shrewsbury.  Fairs  May  14,  and  September  35, 
Market  on  Thursday.     Lat.  52.  34  n.  Long.  S.  54  w. 

CpjuBTOii.    See  Church  Pulveibatcb. 

/ 
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Claverlbv.  a  puish  in  the  Bridgnortb  dirisuu  of  the 
hundred  of  Brunstry,  a  curacy,  in  the  diocese  of  Corentry  and 
Jjchfield,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdicdon  of  Brid^orth.  254 
bouses  1906  inhabitants.  4)  miles  east  of  BridgnorUi,  Clareiv 
ley  gave  birth  to  Sir  Robert  Brooke,  who  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  middle  Temple.  In 
1553,  he  became  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  in  which 
pflice  he  conducted  himself  with  inflexible  integrity,  and  died 
in  1566.  His  works  are,  ^'  Au  Abridgioent  of  the  year  bopks," 
in  folio;  "Certain  cases  adjndged;"  and  "Heading  gn  the 
statutes  of  limitations,"  8vo. 

Clbe  Stahtom,  and  Cl.ee  Dowmton.  A  town^ip  in  the 
parish  of  Stoke  St.  Milborough,  and  in  the  frandiise  of 
Wenlock.  Clee  Stanton  is  4^  miles  north-east,  and  Glee 
powntun  &i  miles  nortb-east  of  Ludlow. 

Clee  St.  Margaret.  A  pariah  in  the  lower  division 
of  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  a  curacy  remaining  in  enlarge,  in 
llie  diocps0  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  arcbp 
ideaconry  of  Salop.  55  houses,  229  inhabitants.  7  miles 
portb  north-iCast  of  Lud|ow, 

Cleeton.  a  towndiip  in  the  parish  of  Bitterley,  and 
^n  tbe  hundred  pf  Overs.    6^  qiiles  north-east  of  Lpdlow. 

Clew)lset,  a  town^ip  in  tho  parish  of  Llanvair  Waterr 
dine,  and  in  tbe  Mainstone  division  of  the  hundi:pd  of  Clun. 

Cleobdry  Mortimer.  A  market, town  in  the  Cleobury 
flivision  of  the  hundred  of  Stotteaden,  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford,  the  deaneiy  of  Burford,  and  arpbdeaconry  of 
/Salop,  328  hquses,  1,663  inhabitants.  It  has  a  market  on 
Thursdays,  and  fairs  April  31,  Jqne  4,  October  27,  for  borned 
f»ttle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  It  pwes  its  name  to  its  having 
formerly  belon^d  to  the  noble  foipily  of  Mortimer,  and  con* 
sists  of  one  lai^  vtreet.  The  church  is  an  elc^nt  building 
pf  what  is  pommonly,  though  improperly,  called  Guthick 
architecture,  and  once  belonged  to  one  of  the  mitred  abbeys. 
A  Btronj];  castle  which  formerly  stood  in  this  place,  built  by 
Hugh  de  Montgomery,  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  wus, 
f>etween  Htinry  the  second,  and  his  rebellious  barons. 

On  tbe  north  side  of  (he  cbiircb,  is  a  free  school,  founded 
by  Sir  Edward  Cbilde,  on€  of  the  masters  in  chancery,  whp 
left  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  for  its  support, 
^ides  a  liberal  salary  to  the  master. 
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Near  tbe  school,  b  tittle  to  the  eiist,  are  conjectured  lo  be 
tbeiemaiiisofftDaDuh  camp,  the  history  of  which  is  unknown. 

This  town  is  generally  thought  to  hare  beeo  the  birth 
place  of  Robert  Langelande,  otherwise  John  Malveme,  author  of 
tbe  TBpooB  of  Pierce  Plowman  ;->-a  serere  satire  upon  the 
diergy  of  tbe  fbatteenth  century.  Cleobury  Mortimer  is 
about  30  miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury,  in  Lat.  52.  24  n. 
Long.  2.  K  w. 

Robert  Laogelaucle  was  one  of  our  most  ancient  poets,  and 
waa  a  disciple  of  die  celebrated  refbnner  Wtckliffe.  Boyle,  in 
his  dictionary,  infimns  us  that  "The  Visions"  were  published 
dnrin^  the  mayoralty  of  John  Chichester  of  London,  in  the 
year  1369.  IfUiis  account  be  correct,  many  of  Chnucer's  and 
Gowcf'a  piecea  made  their  appearance  before  Lan^relandn's 
worii.  There  are,  however,  niany  passages  in  the  Plowman's 
Tale  of  Chaoco*,  wbJdi  strongly  resembles  some  of  those  in 
"Hie  YiaionB;" — a  strong  preaumption  that  Langelande's 
work  is  many  years  older  than  Chaucer's,  In  the  general 
idiom  and  phraseology  of  Langelande,  tfiere  is  a  marked 
diflbranee.  There  is  a  mndi  neam-  approach  in  the  works  of 
tbe  foniwr,  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  language, 
particularly  in  the  derivation  of  his  words, — while  the  latter 
attempted,  with  Oower,  to  soften  the  barshneaa  of  our  native 
tongiie,  by  ^  introduction  of  words  from  tbe  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  languages;  and  borrowed,  from  Petrarch  and 
DiBte,  die  sev«i  lined  stansa,  which  he  introduced  into  our 
poetry. 

Lu^Iande's  poem  is  extremely  irr^^lar,  both  ii/  action 
and  dea^n.  It  is  a  severe  satire  upon  almost  every  action  of 
life;  but  particularly  on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  that 
period.  It  abonnds  with  humour;  but,  instead  of  rhymes, 
tbe  andiOT  has  contrived  to  make  almost  every  verse  begin 
with  the  same  letter.  It  may  be  easily  imagioed,  that  ^ia 
whimsical  alliteration  does  not  contribute  largely  either  to 
perspicuity  of  style,  or  vigour  of  sentiment.  But  this  mode  of 
versification  was  borrowed  from  the  Saxon  Bards,  and  the 
woA  is  full  of  Saxon  Idioms.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  the  Introduction. 

"  In  a  summer  season  when  hot  was  the  sun 

I  sboope  me  into  tbe  shronbes  as  I  a  shepe  were ; 
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In  habit  «s  a  heratit,  uBholy  of  w«rkn 
Went  wida  into  the  worid  woDilns  to  hear, 
And  oa  a  May  i>oraii^  op  Mslven  faf  ile«. 
Me  befell  «  terly,  a  fairy  awtbought 
1  was  very  of  wapd'nBg."  ite, 
Seldea,  Spencer,  Hickqa,  aad  otimv,  hare  •pokeo  of  thw 
author  in  tenns  of  coevoeodatioo.     But  apart  fnm  that  vein 
of  humoar  and  just  satire  which  runs  tfaroag^  Ike  Tork,  it 
contains  little  wurUiy  of  adouratioiL 

Cleosurt  FoRgiQN.  A  towBafaip  ia  the  pariah  of  Cleo- 
bury  Mortimer,  and  ia  ihel^udlow  diviaton  of  the  hiindrad  of 
Slottesdeo. 

Clbobvrt  North.  A  pariah  in  the  Bridgnorth  diriaioa  of 
the  hundred  of  Stotteaden,  a  reotory  rttDRieiBg  in  chaiya,  w 
the  diocese  of  Ilw^ord,  the  deanery  of  Stpttesdan,  andarcli- 
deacoary  of  Salop.  33  hooaea,  17^  inbalNbwta.  8  milea 
Boulb-west  of  Brii^oitb. 

Clima  t8.  Owiay  to  the  incgnlarity  of  it*  so)l  and  aurfiwi^ 
in  cuDJunctioii  with  otbw  causes,  there  is  bo  incqaaiderahla 
differ^ice  iq  the  cliunte  of  Shropshire.  On  the  eqstaro  sidi 
of  the  county,  when  the  laqd  approacbes  nearer  to  a  plain,  tba 
harvest  is  fi^ijuently  ripe  itbout  a  finta^t  sooaep  tluo  in  the 
interior,  where  the  valley*  ar*  ejitensive,  the  sai&ee  mem 
dense,  and  the  bottoai  of  day.  Asd  yei  ia  this  part,  both 
hay  and  grain  are  gathered  CBifier  tbaa  on  tbe  westw^  aide, 
where  the  valleys  are  narrow,  and  the  land  firequently  mw« 
elevated ;  thimgh  here,  the  land  is  not  so  stifi*,  and  lies  for  the 
most  part  on  a  rocky  bottom,  full  of  fisstves.  Iq  spring  tbe 
easterly  winds  prevail,  and  in  autnnui  those  frma  the  wast, 
lu  the  opiuiov  of  Ardideacoo  Flymley,  the  easterly  winds  are 
more  r^ular,  than  those  from  the  west}  generally  blowing  for 
a  series  of  fire  or  siv  years;  and  then,  for  nearly  the  same  space 
of  time,  b«i^  less  frequept,  and  less  TJoLent,  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  the  wet  and  dry  aeaaons ;  but  the  periods  of 
both  appear  to  be  mueh  shwfer.  The  m  i»  generally  very 
salubrious,— not  osly  throng  tfie  county  at  laige,  but  even 
in  tbe  mining  distiiets. 

Clive.  A  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Shrewsbnry, 
and  in  tbe  liberties  of  Shwwsbnry.  M  houses,  •106  inhabitants. 
3  miles  south  of  Wem.    lliie  is  mid  to  hav«  been  tlie  birth 
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place  of  the  port  Wydicrii^ ;  dough  sobw  aAta  that  be  wu 
bom  «t  tbe  Treo^  i^nn,  imbt  W«n,  ud  otbera,  it  Wem. 
Wjcfadiiey  wm  one  of  tbe  wits  simI  peets  of  tbe  veigB  of 
Chai4eB  the  seoood,  and  was  bovn'«bont  the  ye»r  1640.  AfW 
reoerrng;  an  edacation  atsirboo],  be  was  seat  to  Fnuice,  and 
eoBfomied  to  tbe  Roinm  Catbolick  reli^on,  A  liMle  b^re 
Ae  netorattOQ  be  TCturoed  to  Esglaad,  and  ealerad  aa  a 
GmticnuB  e<MfBioti«,  ti  Queen's  colle^  Oxfiinlf  bvt,  bting 
merer  matriculated,  be  qtntted  the  Uairenity  without  a  degree^ 
aad  totk  titanihen  m  the  Middle  Temple.  He  s««n,  however, 
deserted  the  law  for  tbe  Town;  «d  followmg  the  taafeof  that 
diaaipaled  age,  deroted  bimaelf  to  tbe  compoaition  of  comedias. 
His  first  piece,  entitled  "Lore  in  a  wood,  or  St.  Jamea's  Parb," 
Bade  ita  ^p«afanoe  ia  1073,  and  qaickly  brought  ila  author 
into  ikstice.  He  became  a  fiirourite  with  tbe  Dacbesa  of 
Cler^and,  and  waa  auirii  esteemed  b;  Villien,  ibe  witty  Dniu 
of  Backhigbuii,  who  presented  bim  with  a  captain's  commit 
aion  m  bis  own  oorapauy.  -His  good  fortune  did  not  atop  here, 
lor  he  was  honoured  with  the  attentions  of  hia  Majeaty,  wb« 
paid  In'm  a  ristt  when  be  was  confined  by  sirkneas,  and  made 
him  many  promises  of  future  promotion.  But  his  proapect« 
tt-ere  blasted  by  bia  marriasfe  with  tbe  Coontess  of  Dr^;beda,4F 
without  acquainting  the  king.  The  match  did  not  prove  a  very 
happy  oae.       His  lady  was  eKeeasiveiy  jealous  of  bim ;    and 


■  ffls  MCqnKlntRMe  Vifti  thh  luiy  a  Bid  iD'hlM  cMdmMiccd  *t  TnnfafUgr,  whore, 
nUng  oat  oocdiy  with  liiiMmd  Ht.  FNiibnid  of  Onrf'*  Inn,  jut  n  ttv;  aniTH 
at  ■  bookscIlrT'i  thoii.  the  countna,  ■  jonng,  rkb,  ntd  beutifal  widow,  came  to  (he 
bnfcwOfr,  and  mquirrd  for  the  "Pl^  DeoTct."  "Midun,"  uid  Mr.  FditMMd, 
"  nncc  jon  are  for  ihc  filain  dealer,  there  he  ti  for  yoa  ;**  at  the  ianie  Ifanc  paihfng 
Mi.  Viyt^iettrf  Knnuili  twr.  "Yet,"  nid  Wjdlerley,  '*thli  Iwlj-  raa  bnrplain 
dedatg;  far  fhe  appean  to  be  w  iccompliafaed,  that  «bit  mnld  be  h  complmmit  to 
Mhm,  when  Mid  to  her,  woBld  be  plain  dealing."  "Vo,  tnilj  Sir,"  nid  the  IhIv, 
"  I  aoi  DM  wllhail  nj  hnlti.  1  lore  plain  deating,  and  aia  nerir  nwn'  fond  of  it  Iliaii 
•ricn  it  tdb  nw  of  a  fauH."  "Then  Madam,"  nid  Mr.  Faiihmil,  "YaaandltH' 
plain  dealer  Mem  deiigiied  bj  Heaven  for  each  other."  Mi>  Wycberley  accompankd 
111  Piiiia*  iihnmr.  TJiitri  her  dally  at  her  lodgingi,  and  In  a  alioittian'oblained  her 

iwianl  I J  him  Thii  iiti  ]i  Tl'jihi  tif  J  tfiiit-  lij  Ihri  adriff  iif  hlii  falla  i ,  botlbe 

Ki^  ithea  iofninrd  of  it,  was  U^ly  displeaMd ;  and,  u  VtjKbatry,  cDaieioos  of 
bnh;    aeWd   impradBrtly,   wldwu  irent  tn  ODUIt,  hii  «nria«t  mt  attiibated   (o 
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thongh  on  her  deatli«  a  few  yean  after,  ^be  settled  Jler-wbole 
estate  on  her  hiuband,  the  title  vas  dupnted,  and  he  beca^ 
BO  inrolred  in  his  circuawtauces,  by  law  expenses  and  other 
inoambrances,  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  He  bad  re« 
mained  in  ctrnfinement  about  seven  years,  when  James  the 
seoond,  ^ing  to  see  bis  comedy  of  "  The  Plain  Detder"  was 
so  much  delifi^hted  with  it  that  he  gare  orders  for  tbe  payment 
of  the  aadior's  debts,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year.  But  the  concealment  of  part  of  his  debts,  and  the  sub> 
sequent  changes  of  Uie  times,  left  him  still  under  difficulties, 
which  were  not  removed  by  his  father's  death,  when  he.  became 
only  a  tenant  for  life  of  the  estate  to  which  he  succeeded.  Id 
bis  old  age  he  raised  some  money,  and  at  the  satae  time  made 
a  good  bai^in  for  a  future  widow,  by  marrying,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  a  youug  woman  with  £  1500,  on  whom  he 
settled  a  jointure.  9  Wycherley  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of 
seventyfive.  This  writer  is  remembered  only  as  a  wri^  of 
comedies;  of  which,  besides  the  two  already  mentioned,  he 
cfHBposed  two  more,  **  Tbe  Gentlemaa  Dancing  Master,"  and 


■Hr.  EdwRid  B)aunl  iclBbM  lowe  p»rticu]«n  of  tbe  luuruge,  in  ■  lettet  10 
Mr.  Pope,  lUtea  Jiniury  31, 171A— 16.  •'  Our  fnend  W>chrrley  luul  oCten  toU  dm-, 
••  I  doubt  not  lie  did  all  bii  acqiuinluicei  that  be  woald  imiry  u  (oon  u  ha  life  ma 
deapairedof:  ucordingl;,  ■  fs*  dajri  boEoie  fail  death,  Ik  iiud«nrait  tbe  cetenoaj, 
ukd  joi>ed  tt^ether  duu  too  ucmnent*  which,  wiae  mem  Mj,  ihould  be  tbe  bit  we 
Kcrm;  (oi  it  you  tAnerre  matriiKiof  ia  pUccd  iftei  eitieme  UDcdca  in  our  cutechisoi, 
u>  kiiidot  hint  of  the  M^eiot  time,  in  wliidi  dw  j  oo^  to  be  taken.  Tiwaldnun 
(hen  Uy  dowa,  Htisfi«l  with  Ifae  coucioiiiaeai  of  baiiug,  by  thii  one  act,  paid  Mi  juit 
debta, — obG^  a  woman  wbo  he  wu  told  had  merit,  and  ibem  an  beniick  Racntntnt 
of  tbe  ill  uiage  of  bii  nut  bcir.  Soiiw  hundred  poundi  which  he  bad  nith  (be  ladj 
(fiichargGd  tbcae  debt* ;  a  joiutuic  of  four  hundred  a  year  made  ber  a  ncompeuce :  anil 
the  nephew  wai  conioled  with  the  miaerable  remuni  of  ■  mortgaged  ettale  *.  I  uw  our 
friend  twice  after  tbii  was  done,  leu  peevish  in  hii  ddmeai,  than  be  und  to  be  in 
Hi  health,  neitbet  much  afnid  <rf  dying,  nor  (which  in  him  bad  been  aum  likely^ 
much  n'"i'w'  of  marrying.  The  evening  before  be  eipired,  he  called  bji  young  «ifi; 
to  hij  bed  tide,  and  eameilly  entreated  ber  not  lo  den^  him  one  tequeit,— the  last  he 
■hould  make.  Upon  licr  auurancci  of  conienliug  to  it,  be  Mud  to  ber,  '<  Hy  dear,  it  i> 
only  tliii,  that  you  will  not  many  as  old  nan  again,"       • 

*  Mr.  Wycberley'i  widow  urvived  Hm  omuj  yean,  even  to  extreme  old  age.    The 

late  Jdtai  Lee,  esq.  of  Wem,  nho  died  about  lii  yean  ago,  liad  converKd  mlh  an 

old  nan,  who  knew  bei  well.    So  cooiplela  wai  Ibc  revenge  which  thu  dying  poet  took 

'    of  hi*  nephew,  who  it  ii  Hid  wai  lo  loit  to  kU  lenie  of  decency  ti  to  bwlt  hi>  und* 

OH  hia  deatb  bed. 
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tllb  **  dountry  Wife."  the  laat  of  these,  ahci  Uic  "  Plaiu 
Dealer,"  were  tbe  most  doted;  and  tbe  reputation  he  acquired 
was  such  that  Lord  Rochester  pronoaocea  Wycherley  and 
Shftdwell  to  be  the  only  modein  ^Hs  who  hare  touched  upon 
trae  comedy.  Thb  was  one  libertiiie  judging  of  another;  for 
Ae  plays  of  Wycberley,  are  strongly  Inarked  with  bis  owu 
diaracter,-^-som€  wit  and  strength  of  delineation,  with  mudi 
Coarseness  Aiid  lic^titiousDess.  It  has  been  said  of  his  loanner, 
compared  with  Molicte'^  that  Wyoherley's  "Plain  Dealer"  is 
a  misantfinipe,  and  Moleire's  misanthrope  a  plain  dealer.  He 
aMcks  vm  Mtb  the  aev^rity  bf  a  fcynick,  and  the  language 
of  a  libertine.  A  Volilme  of  poems  which  be  published  in 
1704,  sncfceeded  to  ill,  that  he  applied  to  Pope,  then  a  mere 
jootfa,  with  <l^bom  he  had  <iontracIed  an  acquaintance,  tp 
correct  the  rerMficatidh.  "Hie  cortespondence  between  theiQ 
is  printed  in  the  Collection  of  trope's  letters,  and  the  editor 
obserres  upon  theih,  that  to  judge  by  the  manner  of  thinking, 
dnd  turrt  of  expression,  one  inight  suppose  that  they  were 
mistitled,  and  that  those  assigned  to  the  boy  belonged  to  the 
ihan  <tf  sereaty,  and  rice  Versfl.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that 
'wb^  p6p^  wds  sufRbiently  bold  in  bis  criticisms,  the  old 
sliribbler  ms  angry  to  see  hia  pages  defaced,  and  felt  more 
pain  froth  the  detection,  than  jileesure  frotn  the  amendment  of 
bn  fanlts.*  The  posthumons  works  of  Wyi^ierley,  in  prose 
and  rerse  were  published  by  Theobald,  in  1728,     8rb. 

Clotlbt.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Wrockwardine, 
md  in  tbe  Wellington  division  of  tjie  hnndred  of  firadfordj 
Soath.    3  miltis  fjOUtb^west  of  Wellington. 

Cloteiiltj  or  CALvtRHALl-  or  Corteral.  The  seat 
df  J.  W.  Dodd.  esq.  in  the  Whitchurch  division  of  tbe 
bundled  of  Braidford,  North.  5  miles  86uth-east  of  Whit- 
church.    See  Calrerhall. 

Clor.  a  parish  in  the  Clilu  dirision  of  the  hnndred  of 
Ghui  a  Ticarage^  ill  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of 
6lmi,  ahd  ardideheonry  of  Salop.  3Si  houses,  2,761  inhabit- 
MitB.  &  miles  BOatfa-west  by  south  of  Bisbopscastle,  It 
derirte  itk  nanle  ftitm  Its  river  Coliin,  or  Clun.  It  is  an 
iwdgnificant  uid  neglected  town,  and  possessee  little  worthy 
of  (^MCrvatum,  extfepi  its  castle,  which  hoi  long  been  a  ruin. 
It  wai  erscted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third,  by  Williatn 
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FitZoBlati,  to  one  »f  whose  ancest«fi  the  nunor  had  dcrolved 
by  marriage  (o  the  family  of  Say,  John,  the  son  of  Willian, 
was  captain-general  of  the  forces,  oommaailing  the  Welsh 
marshes,  and  this  castle  was,  in  those  turbulent  timex,  a  strong 
hold  for  warriors,  and  a  receptacle  of  their  plunder.  It 
remained  in  his  line,  down  to  the  reign  of  QReen  Elizabeth, 
when  the  last  earl  died,  By  the  marriage  of  Mary  Fitz-alan, 
with  Philip  Howard,  the  son  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it 
became  rested  in  that  noble  family.  From  tbmce  it  passed 
to  die  Walcotts,  and  afterwards  by  purchase  to  Iiord  Clire, 
in  whose  family  it  continues.  The  Dnke  of  Norfolk  still 
retains  the  title  of  Baron  of  Clun.  Fairs,  Whitmondity,  and 
Nor.  22;  the  last  is  a  great  fair  for  dieep.     Sae  appeudixi 

Clcnborv,  and  BRoirPTOif.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Clan,  and  in  the  Stow  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow. 
Clunbuiy  is  a  curacy  not  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Hweford, 
the  deanery  of  Chin,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 

Clvnqonas.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Clun,  and  in  the 
Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow. 

Cldkovmford,  and  Abcot,  A  parish  in  the  Stow  divi^ipn. 
of  thie  hundred  of  Purslow.  A  chapelry,  in  the  discese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Stottesden,  and  archdeacoiry  of 
Salop,  8  miles  soutlueast  of  Bishc^castle.  8&  houses,  474 
inhabitants. 

CzvHiov.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Clun,  and  in  the 
Stow  (lirision  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow.  4J  miles  south 
of  Bidopscastle. 

CoALBBOOKDALG,  -Celebrated  for  its  iron  bridge  over  the 
Serem,  is  a  winding  glen  between  two  vast  hills,  about  a  tnile 
from  Madely  Market,  Here  are  the  moat  considerable  iron 
works  in  England;  the  fora^,  mills,  and  steam  engines,  with 
all  their  vast  machinery, — the  flaming  Airnacea,  aod  smoking 
lime  kilns,  present  a  hurribly  sublime  spectacle.  The  bri^^ 
of  Coalbrookdale  was  laid  in  1779.  All  the  parts  harmg; 
been  cast  in  o^en  sand,  and  a  scaffold  preriously  erected, 
each  parf  of  the  rib  was  elorated  to  a  proper  height  by  strong 
ropes  and  chains,  and  then  lowered,  till  die  ends  met  in  the 
centre.  Alt  the  principal  parts  were  erected  in  three  months, 
widiout  any  accident  to  the  work  or  workmen,  or  the  leaat 
obstruction  to  the  naTigalionof  the  rirer.  '  On  <h«  abutiarata 
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111  the  stoae  work-RK  phiaed  iroy  p\mte»,  wUh  mortices,  in 
which  ataod  two  i^ir^t  pillan  of  the  atune.  Againttt  the 
Coot  of  the  ioBer  pillar,  the  bottom  of  the  main  rib  bean  ou 
Ae  base  pbte.  lliis  rib  loiuistB  of  two  pieces,  connected  by 
a  dore-biil  joint,  in  an  ircm  key,  and  fastened  by  screws. 
Each  ^ece  it  seventy  feet  loDg;.  The  shorter  rib«  pass 
thFOO^  the  piHar,  the  back  rib  in  'like  manner,  without 
conmg  down  to  the  plate.  The  crose  stayfi,  braces,  circle  in 
the  spatidrHs,  and  the  brackets,  connect  the  lai^r  pieces,  so 
as  to  keep  the  bridge  perfectly  steady ;  'while  &  diagonal,  and 
cross  stays,  and  top  plates,  connect  the  pillars  add  ribs  togfr 
ika  m  oppoalte  direc^ioDH.  The  whole  bridge  is  corered 
widi  iroa  top^'phttes,  projeclmg  over  the  ribs  on  each  side,  and 
on  this  pngection,  s^imIs  the  batlustrade  of  Cast  iron.  The 
raad  over  the  bridge,  made  of  clay  and  Iron-sIag,  is  tWenty- 
four  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  deep ;  the  toll  for  carriages,  is  one 
sbilling'.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  one  hundred  feet,  six  inches, 
■ltd  the  height,  from  the  base  line,  to  the  centre,  h  forty  f«ct. 
The  weight  of  iron  in  the  whole,  is  thrtie  hundred  and  sevenly- 
e'^bt  tons,  ten  hundred  weight ;  each  piece  of  the  long  ribs, 
weigha  Sve  tons,  fifteen  hundred  Weight.  On  the  largest,  or 
extwior  rib,  is  inscribed  in  capitals, — This  bridge  was  cast  at 
Coalhniok,  anderected  in  the  year  1779,  Coalbrookdale  is 
13  mHes  south  of  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  BeighbonrfaiMd  of  Coalbrobk,  are  the  seats  of  Francis 
Darby,  and  Richard  Darby,  Esqs.,  W.  Totbill,  Esq., 
B.  DickiosoD,  Esq.,  and  J:  Reynolds  Esq. 

CocKSHOT,  and  Cbosbmbrb.  '  A  township  In  the  parish' 
oTEIlesmere,  and  in  the  Bllesmere  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Pnibill.  Cocksbut  is  chapel  to  EHesmere,  and  is  in  the 
dioeese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  jmd 
•rehdeaconry  of  Salop.  Cockshiit  is  4  miles,  and  Crosemere 
8  miles,  eontb-east  of  Ellesmere. 

CotD  Hattor,  a  towK^ip  in  the  pariidi  of  High  Ercall, 
aad  in  the  Wellingtm  .division  of- the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
Soirtb.     6  miles  west-  of  Newport, 

Cold  Westok.  -  A  pai-idi  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
tmndfed  of  Munslow,  n  rectory  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of 
Uetefbrd,  the  deausiy  of  Lndlow,  and  archdeaconry  (tf  Salop, 
d  hamm,  34  inbabifants.     7  miles  north-east  of  Ludlow. 

CoLEBATCH.     A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Purslow. 
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CoLESBOOKDALE.     See  Coalbrookdale. 

CpLEHEBB.'   See  Coolmere. 

CoHLET.    A  tqwDBhip  in  the  himdred  of  Condorv. 

CoHLBT.  A  township  ip  the  parish  of  Churcli  Stretton, 
and  in  the  handled  ot  Mnoslow. 

CotiDOVEB,  A  parish  in  the  CQudoTor  division  of  the 
hundred  (»f  Condq^er*  ^  vif»n>ge  dischai^^,  in  thp  diojcese  of 
CoveDtry  t|nd  Ijcbfield,  the  deanery  of  3alopt  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop,  274  hoiues,  1|378  iohabitanta.  4h  wiley 
south  of  Shre^sWry. 

CbndQTer  i^  the  birth  place  of  lluunap  Owen,  n  learned, 
^udge,  wliQ  was  ^Hcated  ^t  Oxford;  frun  whea(»  h() remprecl 
to  Lincoln's  In(),  irhere  he  became  Lent  reader  to  the  society, 
|n  1583.  In  1590,  he  was  made  Serjeant  at  Law,  and  aftc^ 
irards,  ajudge  of  the  CoDunon  Pleas.  He  di^  in  1^98i  (lif 
l^pQfta  were  piiqted  in  165G. 

Richard  Tarttoo,  or  Tarleton,  the  earliest  English  cgmediaii 
of  celebrity,  was  also  bom  at  Condorer.  At  what  p^ecisQ 
period  he  commenced  actor  is  unknown.  He  was  brought  t^i 
London,  and  intrpdatjed  fo  court,  by  a  servant  of  Robert,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  found  him  in  a  field,  keeping  his  &th^*« 
^wine.  The  Earl  'highly  pleasetl,'  says  Fuller,  'with  iiia 
happy  unhappy  answers,'  took  him  under  bis  patrooagf;, 

In  1663,  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  imit  pf  Sir  Franci; 
Wabiifj^aio,  cMutituted  twelve  players,  who  werp  swpro  her 
servants,  allowing  them  wages  and  liveries,  aa  grooms  of  the 
tbamber,  (a  custom  which  lasted  till  Colley  Gibber's  time^ 
one  of  wbom,  was  Tarleton. 

H^fffood,  in  his  "Apology  for  Aftoni,"'  says  'Here  I  nuut 
needs  remmber  Tarleton,,  in  |iis  tinoe,  gratiou*  with  the 
iQueene  Soveraigne,  and  ia  the  people's  g«ne^l  i^>plaa8e.* 
And  Havas,  the  edjtor  of  Stoir's  Chroniple,  obaerres, 
'Among  these  twelve  players,  ^ere  two  rare  men ;  vi7.,Thoma% 
Wflsffl),  for  a  quiche,  delicate,  refined,  extemporal  wit;  and 
Richard  Tarleton,  for  a  wpndrous,  plentiful,  pleasant,  «z-* 
temporal  wit,  was  the  wonder  of  his  tyme.  He  was  bq  be.loved 
that  men  used  his  pictures  for  their  sigqes.'  ^    fuller  aaaerta 

*  Al  tlui  time  it  •**  common  for  CR17  inukanui'i  ihop  to  inn  iu  nffi:~ti 
cuglom  irhicfa  hai  brcome  almott  obiotelc ;  or  u  tt  kwt,  confined  to  inoi  ud  t^plio^ 
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that,  'wtwti  Queen  Elizabeth  was  serioos  (1  dare  nut  say 
nllen)  and  out  of  ^ood  humour,  he  could  nndumpitih  her  at 
his  pleasure.  Her  highest  favourite*  would  in  soiuc  csmm,  ^ 
to  Tarleton,  before  they  would  go  to  the  Queen;  and  he  wati 
their  usher,  to  prepare  ibeir  adrantageons  access  unto  her. 
In  a  word,  he  told  the  Queen  Boore  of  her  fiiults  than  mqxt  ul' 
her  chaplains;  and  cured  her  melancholy,  better  than  al)  her 
physicians^* 

Sir  Richard  BiJcer  in  bis  Theatrum  Redivirum,  speaking  of 
Prynae,  says  '  let  him  try  it  when  h«  will,  and  come  upon  the 
ati^  hiBMdf,  with  all  the  scurrility  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  with 
all  the  ribaMry  of  Poggins,  or  Boccace;  yet,  I  dare  affirm,  he' 
■hall  nerer  give  that  contentment  to  befaolderH,  ns  horit^l 
Tarleton  did;  diougb  be  said  nerer  a  word,*  Implying  that 
Ae  very  aspect  of  Tarleton,  delighted  the  spectators,  befun; 
be  -nttentd  a  syllable ;  and  in  his  chronicle.  Sir  Richard,  after 
giriag  dne  praise  to  Allen  and  Burbage,  adds,  'and  to  make 
their  comedies  complete,  Richard  Tarleton,  who  for  the  pHrt 
called  Ae  Clowne*!  part,  never  had  his  match, — never  will 
have.* 

Dr.  Care,  D*  Politica,  Oxf.  1588,  4to.,  says  'ArislotU-s 
sunm  Hieodoretom  laitdavit  quendam  perifum  tragtedianiiu 
aetorem,  Cicero  snnm  Roscium,  nos  Angli  Tarletonum;  in 
ciijns  voce  et  rnltu  oMnes  jocos!  afTectuSjin  .cujfis  cere- 
brtMo  capite,  lepidse  bcetin  habitant,*  Fuller  says, 'much  of 
his  meniment,  lay  in  his  very  looks  and  actions;  according  to 
the  epitaph  written  upon  him. 

Hie  BitoB  est,  cajos  poterat,  rox,  actio,  vultus 
Ex  Heraclito  reddere  Democritam. 
Indeed  tbe  self  same  words,  spoken  by  another,  would 
hardlymove  a  merry  man  to  smile,  which  utterud  by  him, 
woold  force  a  nd  soul  to  langhter.' 

That  he  possessed  tbe  vU  cowdca  in  a  supereinineiit  degree^ 
Ibe  following  epigram  assures  us  ; 

As  Tarleton  when  his  head  was  only  seene, 
The  Fire  house  door,  and  Tapistrie  betweene, 
Set  ail  tbe  multitude  in  such  a  laughter. 
They  could  not  hold  for  scarce  an  hour  after  ; 
iSo,  Sir,  I  set  yoo,  as  I  promised,  forth. 
That  all  the  world  may  wonder  at  your  worth. 
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He  for  BoiDe  time  kept  an  orduiu'j  iii{*atenM«ter  Row ;  aad 
then,  the  siga  of  the  Tabor,  a  Tavern  id  Gracechurch  atieet, 
where  be  was  cfaosen  scavenger;  but  was  often  ctnoplaiiied  of 
by  the  ward,  for  ii^cct:  he  laid  the  blame  on  tbe,raker,  and 
he  again  on  the  horse,  which  beii^  blooded  and  drenched  the 
preceding  day,  could  not  be  worked:  then  aaid  Tarlatqu, 
the  borse  must  suflTer;  so  lie  sent  him  to  the  compter;  and 
when  the  raker  had  done  his  work,  aeot  him  to  pay  Ute  km^ 
and  redeem  the  horse.  Another  atory  is  toM  of  himt  t^at 
having  run  up  a  large  score  at  an  alehouse  in  Sandwich,  be 
made  his  boy  accuse  hiin,  for  a  seminary  priesf.  The  officers 
came  and  siezed  him  in  his  chamber,  on  his  knees,  crossii^ 
himself;  and  they  paying  bis  reckoning,  with  the  cbwgem  <tf 
his  journey,  he  -got  clear  to  London.  When  they  brought 
him  before  the  Recorder,  Fleetwood,  he  knew  him,  aad  not 
tmly  discharged  hin>|  but  entertained  bim  very  courteously.   . 

Ill  a  very  rare  old  pamphlet,  entitled  "Kind  Hearte's 
Drearo,"  by  Henry  Chettle,  4to,,  no  date,  bnt  published  in 
December,  1592,  he  is  thus  described.  '  The  next,  by  bia 
suite  of  russet, — his  buttoned  cap,— ^is  taber,— his  standing 
on  the  toe,  and  other  tricks,  1  knew  to  be  either  the  body, 
or  res^nblance  uf  Tarleton;  who,  living  for  bis  pJeasaut 
conceits,  was  of  all  men  liked,  and  dying,  for  mirth  left  not; 
his  like.* 

In  1611,  a  book  was  published,  called  "Tarleton'sJeaats."  It 
contains  several  specimens  of  the  extemporary  wit,  so  pleasing 
to  our  ancestors,  of  which  the  following  is  one.  , 

*  As  he  was  performing  some  part  at  the  Bull,  in  Bishops- 
gate  street,  where  the  Queen's  players  often  times  played,  a 
fellow  in  the  gallery,  threw  an  ^ple  at  him,  which  bit  him  oa 
the  cheek ;  he  immediately  took  up  the  apple,  and  advaaeiug 
to  the  audience,  addressed  them  in  these  lines. 

Gentlemen,  this  fellow  with  his  face  of  mapple,  4^ 

Instead  of  a  pippin,  hath  thrown  me  au  apple. 

But  as  for  an  apple,  he  hath  cast  a  crab. 

So  instead  of  an  honest  woman,  God  hath  seat  bim  a  drab. 

'The  people,'  says  the  relater,  'laogbed  heartily,  fw  the 
fellow  had  a  quean  to  his  wife.' 

■i.  (.  roiigli  and  orliaockd. 
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T«tetoa*a  -w'^  (iAom  lame  mw  Kate,) !«  nid  to  baT«  been 
^ifiothfol  to  kim.  BeiRfr  with  ber  in  m  atonn,  in  his  passage 
Iron  Southampton,  vtien  every  man  tras  compelled  to  tbrow 
■U  his  bagfpign  otet^Mudf  be  offered  to  Arow  his  wife  orer; 
hnt  Ae  otbor  p*Mengera  pnrented  htm. 

So  great  waa  bis  pririlege  with  the  audience,  and  his  power 
omr  tkeui  that  he  wodU  enter  between  the  acts,  nay,  sometime* 
hetween  Ac  aseaea,  «i  ifae  wtnge,  and  excite  merriment  by  any 
I-  of  hoflboMry  diat  ocCDtred  to  him;  as  in  thb  wbim- 


*Al  the  Ball,  ia  BtBbi^sgBtestreet,wBsa'playof  Henry  the 
fifth,  (die  performance  which  preceded  Shf^espeare'fl,)  and 
WcMiK  ke  WW  abaent  that  Aoald  take  the  blow,  Tarleton 
Uaael^  eret  farward  lo  pleaae,  toake  tipone  bitn  to  play  the 
■aae  judge,  besidea'biB  owne  part  of  the  clowne;  dnd  Knel, 
dies  plftyiag  HimMj  the  fifUi,  hit  Tarieton  «  wuad  box 
■dead,  which  made  the  people  langb  the  more  beoiuae  it  was 
he;  but  aaaa  Ae  jodg^  goes  in,  and  immediateiy  Tarleton,  in 
hia  dowae'a  detbea  comes  ont,  and  ashs  the  actors — What 
■wwaf  O,  taSA  ooe,  hadat  tboo  been  here  thou  shontd'at  have 
ac^  Piiaae  Henry  bit  -the  Jndge  a  terrible  box  on  the  eare ! 
What,  Min^  stribe  a  Judge  f  h  is  true  i'  feitfa,  said  the  other  * 
No  other  like,  Aid  Tarleton,  and  it  coald  net  bat  be  terrible 
ta  the  Judge,  whan  the  report  ao  terri6eame,tbat  me^nks  the 
Uosre  remaaw  stil  on  ay  dweke,  that  it  bdm«  again.  The 
yaepln  boght  at  this  migbtily;  and  to  tbis  day  T  hare 
beard  it  eoaoMiaided  for  rare:  bnt  Be  marrel,  for  be  had  many 
of  Ibeae.  Bat  I  would  see  our  ciownes  is  these  days  doe  the 
like.  No,  1  warmt  ye ;  aad  yet  Aey  tbink  we)l  of  themselves 
•ao.' 

After  Uie  play  was  finished,  tfteames  were  given  to  him  by 
aoaae  of  the  aadienoe,  whieti,  to  tfieir  great  entertainment,  be 
would  deacant  npon.  In  his  "Jeasts"  we  find  (be  following: — 

"1  remember  osce  I  was  at  a  play  in  the  conntry,  when,  as 
Tarletoo's  use  was,  the  play  being  done,  every  one  so  pleased 
threw  up  his  Aeame:  amongst  d4  the  rest,  one  was  read  to 
this  effect,  word  by  word : 

Tarieton,  I  an  one  of  thy  friends,  and  none  of  thy  foes, 

IIkr  I  pr'y'thee  tell  ne,  bow  thou  cam'st  by  tby  flat  now, . 
TarictiHt  wry  aiiddealy  retamed  this  answer: 
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Friend  or  foe,  iTi^ilt  nteds  knovt  narke  ne  well' 
With  pttrting  dogs  and  beara,  tfaeo  by  the  ean,  this  ( 

.fell; 

But  whatof  thatf  UMMig^mj  nose  be  flat^  mjr  credit  to  mre, 
Yet  rery  well,  1  cao  by  tbe  mkII,  scent  an  faoaest  man  finam 

a  koave.* 
Ben  Johiwai,  in  **  The  loduction''  to- his  oomedj  of  Butbo- 
lomew  &ir,  makes  the  stage  keepw  speak  thus  e£  Um : 

*  I  kept  tbe  stage  in  Master  TarietcMi'a  time,  I  thaak  ny 
stars.  Ho !  ao*  that  man  had  lived  to  hare  played  in  Barthoi' 
lomew  fkin  yoa  should  ba'  seen  bim  ha'  come  iii«  and  bit*  b^en 
cozened  i'  the  doth  quarter  so  Onelyt' 

He  mia  tbe  author  of  a  diraoiatick  piece,  the  acbedie  tn- i^ait 
0Hly,of  which  is  now  lemaining,  called  "Hie  Seven  deadly 
sins."  Gabriel  Harrey,  in  his  four  letteis,  8lc  4Io.  l&O^- 
stiles  it  'a  famous  play:'  he  also  adds,  'which  most  deadly 
but  lively  playe,  I  might  bare  seen  in  London,  and  was  very 
gently  iuvited  thereunto  at  Oxlbrd,  by  Tarlettn  himaelf.' 

After  an  ecceotrick  and  too  free  life,  he  died  a  poiitent  hi 
1568,  and  was  buried  in  Sl  Leonard's,  Shoreditcb,  Stiptenbw 
3,  of  that  year }  as  appears  by  the  parish  r^^iater.  About  this 
period  were  licensed,  as  we  leam  from  tbe  entries  in  the  books 
of  tbe  stationer*s  company :  '  A  sorrowfull  newe  sounette,  i«- 
titled  Tarieton's  Re<»ntatioil,  upon  tbis  tbearao  gtvea  bim 
by  a  gentlenum  at  tbe  Bel  .Savage,  without  Ludgale,  being 
the  last  theame  be  songe,  (Now  or  else  never,*)  nd  *Tarle*«n> 
repentance,  or  his  ferewell  to  his  friends  in  his  sickaess  a  little 
before  fais  death,  &&' 

In  "Wit*8  Bedlam"  8ro.  1617,  it  tbe  following  epitaph  on 
Tarieton. 

'Here,  within  tbis  snlleti  earthy 
Lies  Dick  Tarieton,  lord  of  mirth, 
Who  in  his  grave  still  laughing  gapes, 
Syth  all  cloWnes  have  been  his  apesi 
First  he  of  clownes  to  leam  still  eoaght, 
But  now  they  leam  of  him  they.tal^fbt) 
By  art  &r  past  tbe  principal], 
The  counterfeit  ifl,->-so  Worth  alli* 
Tbe  olibograpby  and  phraseol<^  of  these  UeMotesi  «0I, 
no  doubt,  appear  uucouth;     and  some  of  Tarieton's  jokes; 
witticisms,  and  mummeries,  flat  and  insipid  to  tbe  modern 
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Ifftder  and  auditor;  but  it  must  be  raiwinbcred  tbat  wben 
thii  celebrated  Buffo  6oarished,  that  humour  was  but  in 
nnbrjro,  to  *hich  Shakespeare  afterwards  gare  birth,  and 
which  was  afterward  reared  to  maturity  by  Jonson. 

CoNDOvER  Hamlets,  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Condorer,  and  in  the  Coodorer  division  of  the  hundred  of 
CondoVer. 

CooLiftREi  A  tbwnship  in  the  parish  of  Eltesmere,  and  in 
the  bondred  of  PimhilL    2  miles  east  of  Ellesmere. 

CopticB  Greek.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Shifihat, 
and  in  tlie  Shiffhal  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Brinutry.  1 
mile  north^sst  of  Shiffnal. 

CopTBORV.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Bickton,  inA  io 
ibe  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  1}  mile  it-est  of  Shrewsbury. 
CoPTiViNBT.  See  Stocks  and  Coptiriney. 
Corelet;  or  Corlet.  .  A  parish  in  the  Cleobary  dirnioti 
of  Ae  hundred  of  Stoltesden,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  tbe  deanery  of  Burford,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
121  houses,  QS6  inhabitants.    6  miles  east  of  Ludlow. 

CoRFTOv.    A  township  in  tho  parish  of  Diddlebury,  and 
in  tbe  lower  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Munatoif,  a  chapetry, 
(bnt  unconnected  with  Diddlebury  chtircb,)  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  archdeaconry  Of  Salop. 
6  miles  north  of  Ludlow, 
CoRMLBT.    A  townabift  in  the  hundred  of  Munstow. 
CoRTE  Street.    In  die  pariiA  of  St.  Lawrence,  Lndlow, 
one  of  the  wards  of  tbe  borough  of  Ludlow.     160  houses, 
740  inhabitants. 
CoRVbAall,    See  Calrerhall  and  Clorerley. 
CosTon,  and  Sheldertok.    A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Clnn^nford,  and  in  the  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Paraloif.     Coston*  is  6J  miles  BOittb>«ast,  and  Shelderton, 
Bi  miles  sontb-«ast  of  Bishopscastle. 

Cothbrcotb.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Church  Pul- 
Terbatcb,  and  in  the  Condover  division  of  tbe  hundred  of 
Coodorer.     9  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury, 

CoTTOK.  A  township  in  the  pariA  of  Alreley,  uid  a 
ehapelry.  Cotton' Hall  is  the  residence  of  the  Rer.  J.  H.  Petit. 
5)  miles  Boatfa>east  of  Bridgnorth. 

Cottok.     A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Wem,  and  is  tbe 
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Wbitdiarcb  diruion  of  lb«  hiindl«a  of  Bradforil,  NortK.  75 
houses,  458  inbobitaiits,    3  miles  north  of  Weni. 

CoTWALL.  A  townahip  in  the  parish  of  Higfa  Ercall,  and 
in  the  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 
9  miles  norlb-east  of  Shrewsbury. 

CoUND.  A  parish  in  the  Cound  division  of  (he  hundred  of 
Condover,  a  rectory  remaining  iu  charge,  in  the  diocese  ol- 
Coveutry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  9rcb- 
deaconry  of  Salop.  The  parish  of  Cound,  including  Cressage 
chapelry,  contains  185  houses,  799  inhabitants.  6  miles 
8outh*east  of  Shrewsbury.  Cound  liodge  is  the  seat  of  J.  C. 
Pelbain,  Esq.,M.P. 

CouRLEY,  and  Botettlb.  A  township  in  the  parishes  of 
Church  Stretton  and  Cardiogton,  and  in  the  upper  division  of 
the  hundred  of  Munslow,  2  miles  north-east  of  Churdi 
Stretton. 

CoORWOOD.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Kinlet,  and  in 
the  Cleobury  division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden. 

CRACHLB7  Bank;  or  Cracklbt  Bank.  A  township  in 
the  paridi  of  Shiffnal,  and  in  the  Sbiflhal  division  of  the 
hundred  of  ^rim8tIy,    3  miles  north-east  of  Shiflhal. 

Cradlet.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen,  and 
in  the  Hales  Owen  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  3 
miles  north-west  of  Hales  Owen. 

Crakhore;  or  Cranhbre.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Worficld,  and  iu  the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Brimstry.    3J  miles  north-east  of  Bridgnorth. 

Creooeok;  or  Crigion.  A  township  iu  the  parish  of 
Alberbury,  and  iu  the  Ford  diviai«)  of  the  hundred  of  Ford. 
12  miles  west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Cressaqe.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Cound,  and  m 
the  Coiidover  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condover,  chapel  to 
Cound,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery 
of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  It  is  holden  in  the 
presentation  to  Cound,  but  with  most  parochial  rights.  8^ 
miles  southeast  of  Shrewsbury. 

Cresset.    See  Upton  Cresset 

Cricket.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Ellesmere,  and  in 
the  Ellesmere  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.  3^  miles 
wMt  ofEllesmoe. 
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Cbicc  Hbath.  a  towiwhip  bi  the  parish  of  Oawestry, 
wid  in  tbe  upper  dirisioti  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry.  4 
miles  «oath  of  Oswestry. 

CKoiikiiill.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Atcfaam,  and  Tn 
tiie  bnndred  of  Condover,    4  miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury. 

CaosBMBSE.    See  Cockshut  and  Crosemere. 

Ckoss-hocsbs.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  6errii)gton, 
■nd  in  the  Connd  divlaion  of  the  hundred  of  Condover.  4^ 
miln  aoutb-east  of  Sbrewabary.     ^ 

Ckoss  Sti^et.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry, 
and  is  the  upper  division  of  the  Jiundred  of  Oswestry. 

Crow  Meole,  A  township  in  the  parish  of  St.  Chad, 
and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

Crock  BIbolg.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Pontesbury, 
amd  in  the  Ponteobury  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  4 
■lilfw  aontb-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Crdcktok.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Pontesbury,  and 
in  the  Pontesbury  dirisicm  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  4  miles 
■ontb-west  by  west  of  Shrewsbury.  Cruckton  quarter  of  the 
parid  of  Pontesbury  contains  67  houses,  377  inhabitants. 
CmckttRi  Hall  ifltheseatofThomas  Harries,  Esq.  Seeappendix. 

CRODGiNOTOif.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  High  Ercall, 
and  in  the  Wenii^;toa  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
South.     10}  miles  north-east  of  Shrewsbury. 

CuLHinoToiT,  A  parkh  in  the  upper  division  of  ^tbe 
hundred  of  Sfunslow,  a  rectory  remaining  in  chai^,  in 
the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  arch. 
deanmry  of  Salop.  6^  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Ludion-. 
9&  booses,  569  inhabitants.  There  is  a  considerable  increase 
io  the  populatMHi  of  Culmin^ton  parish;  which  is  partly 
attributed  to  a  school  having  been  established,  chiefly  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  dinners;  the  parents  for  the 
BoM  part  residing  in  other  parishes. 

CyNyNioN.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry,  and  in 
the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

Dallicot,  a  township  in  the  pariah  of  Claverley,  and  in 
the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bi^nistry.  4  miles' 
north-east  by  east  of  Bridgnorth. 

Dailaston.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Prees,  and  in 
the  Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundredof  Bradford,  ISorth. 
&  miles  north-east  of  Wem. 
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Di.wi.ET  Magk A. .  A  parish  in  tbe  WellingloD  diTuioa  of 
the  huQflred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  curacy,  in  the  di<H:cae  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Newport,  and  arcb^ 
deaconry  of  Salop.  996  hoMses,  5,147  iDbabitaDts.  4  mile* 
south-east  of  Wellington,  The  parish  of  Dawley  has  tw9 
lai^  coal  and  iron  works. 

Dawley  Parva.  A  township  ia  the  piurish  of  Dawley 
Magna,  and  iu  the  WelKogtou  divisioQ  of  (he  hundred  4^* 
Bradfon),  South. 

Daywell.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Whittinglon,  and 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry.  Smile* 
north  of  Cteweetry, 

Detton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Neen  Sav^e,  ani) 
in  tbe  Cleobury  division  of  the  hundred  qf  Stottesden,  2^ 
tnJIes  north  of  Cleobury  Mortimer, 

Dbuxhill,  and  Glazelby.  A  parish  in  tbe  tranchise  of 
Wenlock,  a  rectwy  discharged,  consolidated  with  Cbetton,  ia 
the  diocese  of  Hereford,  tbe  deanery  of  Stottesden,  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop.  Deuxhill  contains  9  houses,  49  inhabit- 
ants. Deuxhill  is  4  miles  soutb-west  by  south,— Glaz^ley 
3J  miles  south  of  Bridgnorth.  See  Glszeley  and  Cbetton, 
DiDDLESTONE.    See  Duddlcstope, 

DiDDt-E^URY,  A  parialf  in  the  lower  division  oftbebun^ 
dred  of  Munslow,  a  vicarage  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  tbe  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  archdeaconry  pf  Salftp. 
159  Iiouses,  ^7  inbabitanls  8  milea  nurdi  of  Ludlow, 
DiDDLEWiciL.  A  township  iq  the  hundred  of  Stottesden, 
DiNCHOPB.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Bromfield,  and  in 
ilie  lower  diyieian  pf  t|ie  )iundre<]  of  Munslow,  12  bouses, 
83  inhaltilauts, 

DiNKORB,  An  eitra,.parochial  place,  in  tbe  ban<^t^  of 
Piirelow,  near  Clungunford.  1  bouse,  13  inhabitant*.  The 
population  js  reckpped  it)  tbe  parisli  of  Clungunford.  See 
appendix, 

DiNTHiLL.    A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  St,  Alkmond,  and 
in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury,     Dintbill  iq  the  residence  of 
j.  Bather,  Esq. 
Ditches.    See  Lowe  and  Ditcfaen, 
PiTTQR  pBiQRS;  or  Prior»  PittoK,     A  parish  partly 
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in  the  fiwidiwe  of  WenlMk,  and  partly  in  tbe  hundred  of 
MoBitoir,  a  vieange  disdiarged,  in  the  dioceae  of  Herefard, 
the  deaoery  of  Stotteaden,  and  arcbdeacoory  of  Sah^.    666 
ishabitants.     7  miles  south  of  Much  Weulock, 
lilYfaiojcs.    The  txHnmon  divisione  of  Shropshire  are — 

1  Tlte  hundred  4^  Oawertry. 

2  — , PoDhill. 

8 Bradford. 

i „_„ _  Brimetry  ;  or  Briuurtree. 

6 , Ford. 

6  Tbe  liberties  of  Shrewabary. 

7  The  bandred  of  Conitivet. 
6  The  franf^He  of  Wealock. 

8  The  bondred  of  Cbirbury. 

10 ~- Pnrslov. 

11 ^ Mandow. 

12 Stottesden. 

13  The  libertiea  of  Bridgnorth. 

14  llw  handred  of  Clan. 

15  ,■■...  . . —  Oven. 

The  hundred  of  Oswestry  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  dirtUMu;  tbe  hundred  of  Pimbtll  into  the  Elleunere 
and  Baacfaarcb  diviaioiis;  the  buadred  of  ftwJfbrd  into  North 
and  Sootbf  and  again  into  tbe  Wfaitcharch  and  Drayton 
dirieioiis  of  the  North  pait,  and  the  Wellington  and  Newport 
dirisionB,  of  tbe  South  partf  tbe  hnndred  of  Britostry  into  the 
Sbi&Da],  Bridgnortii,  and  Hales  Owen  dirisions;  tbe  hundred 
of  CoodoTer  into  the  Cound  and  Ctrndorer  divisions;  the 
hnndred  of  Chirbary  into  tbe  upper  and  lower  drrisioDs;  tbe 
hundred  ofPuTslow  into  the  Bidioiwcastle  and  Stow  divisions; 
the  handled  of  HnDslow  into  Uie  upper  and  lower  divisions; 
the  handred  of  Stotteeden  into  tbe  Cleobury  and  Cbelmarsh 
divisiooa;  and  the  bundled  of  Cliin  into  the  Mainetoneaud 
Clan  divisions.     See  appendix. 

DoDDiHoioN.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Cleobury 
Hortimer,  and  hi  tbe  Cleobury  division  of  the  hundred  of 
StoUesdeo. 

DoDiKOTOR.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Wbitcbnrcb, 
and  in  die  Whitcburdi  division  of  &adi«rd>  North,  adjoining 
to  Whitchmcb. 
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DoiiKiiiEiTdir.  A  parish  in  tii6  Shifibal  iirmab.  of  the 
bnodred  of  ^rimstiy,  a  re<itary  in  cliavge,  in  the  dioCene  of 
Coyoftry  and'  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Newport,  and  an^ 
deaconry  of  Salop.  67  house*)  330  inhabitants.  5  miles 
iiouM)-«att  of  Shi^ial, 

Doriunqton,  A.tuwnihip  hi  the  parish  of  Wroxeter,  and 
in  the  Wellington  dirisioii  of  Bradford,  South.  4  miles  north* 
east  of  WellingtoD.    JSee  ^pendix. 

The  late  Dr.  John  Douglas,  Bisht^  of  Salisbury,  was, 
early  in  life,  master  (if  Donnington  school.  He  was 
bom  in  1721,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr,  Archibald  Douglas,  a 
respectable  merchant  of  the  port  of  Pitteuweeu,  in  Fifeshire. 
His  grand&ther,  who  ifas  a  younger  brother  of  the  family  of 
Talliquilly,  (one  of  the  oldest  brandies  of  the  house  of 
Douglas  now  in  existence,)  was  an  ^ninent  cl^;ynian  of  the 
episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  and  the  immediate  Bucceasor  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  livii^  of  Salteo,  in  east  Lothian;  ft-ran 
which  preferment  he  was  ejected  at  the  revolution,  when  - 
presbyterianism  was  established  in  Scotland,  lie  Bishop  was 
for  some  years  at  school  at  Dunbar.  In  1736,  he  was  entered 
a  commoner  of  St.  Mftry  Hall,  and  r^naiued  there  till  1738, 
when  he  removed  to  Bijiol  eoll^;e,  oa  heiog  elected  an 
exhibitioner  oti  Bishop  Wdrbarton's  foundation.  In  1741,  be 
took  his  bachelor's  defiree ;  md  in  1748,  in  Order  to  acquite  a 
facility  in  speaking  French,  he  went  abroad,  and  reuded  tar 
some  time  at  Montrbal  in  Picardy;  and  afterwards  at  Gheut^ 
in  Flanders.  On  his  return  to  eollf^  in  1743,  he  took  his 
master's  degree,,  and  having  been  ordained  deacon,  in  1744,  he 
was  appointed  to  officiate  as  diaplain  to  the  third  rc^imeDt  of 
foot  guards,  which  he  joined  when  serving  with  the  combined 
army  in  Flandere,  During  the  time  he  filled  this  situation, 
he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  study  of  modem  languages. . 
He  was  not  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
which  took  place  on  the  29tfa  of  April  1745;  on  which  occasion 
he  was  employed  in  carrying  orders  from  General  Campbell 
to  the  English,  who  guarded  the  village  in  which  he  and  the 
other  generals  were  stationed.  He  returned  to  England  in 
September,  1745,  with  that  detachiAent  of  the  aimy  which  had 
been  ordered  home,  on  t^  breaking  out  of  die  rebellion ;  and 
fiaving  no  longer  any  connection  with  the  guards,  he  went 
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bftcfc  to  MkJ  GoDBge,'wben|)eTrudecteditBeof  thtcom- 
minioQen  on  Mr.  .Sh«I1'b  fouodcitioti.  Id  1747,  lie  v»» 
wdainpd  priest,  and  beauae  curate  of  Tilebunl,  oear  Resdiog ) 
wd  ftftenrsrd*  of  Dautew.  in  Oxfordahire,  wlien  he  was 
naidio^  irbea,  at  the  reconuneadation  of  Pr.  Charlex  Stuart, 
and  Lady  Alien,  a  pi^cular  fmsd  of  the  Bishop's  nKtfhert 
be  iras  aelected  by  Lord  Bath,  as  a  tutor,  to  accompany  Lord 
Pull^iey  OD  hw  travels.  Of  the  tour  which  he  tbea  nadct 
there  exeats  a  manoscript  account  in  the  Bishop's  hand 
writit^.  It  relates  principally,  if  not  exclnsirely,  to  the 
garenaaeata  and  political  relfdioiis  of  the  several  cotrntriea 
tftroDgh  which  he  passed.  In  October,  1748,  he  retonied  to 
England,  and  took  poteession  of  the  free  chapel  of  Eatoa 
Constantine,  and  the  donative  of  Uppington,  in  Shropshire,  o» 
the  presentation  of  Lord  Bath.  In  November,  1760,  be  pnW 
lisbed  bis  first  literaiy  work,  "  The  Vindicatkm  of  Hilton  froa 
the  charge  of  plagfiaiisin,' brought  against  bim  by  Lauder." 
In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Badi,  to  the 
ricar^(e  of  High  ErcatI,  in  Shropshire;  and  vacated  Eaton 
Conslantine.  He  only  resided  occasionally  onbi8,living;  and 
at  the  desire  of  Lord  Both,  took  a  house,  in  a  street  cootigoonfi 
to  Both  boose,  where  be  poised  the  winter  months.  In  the 
sDmnier  he  generally  tcAnnpanied  Lord  Batb  in  his  excorsimis 
to  TaidHidge,  C^ltenhan,  Shrewsbury,  and  Batb ;  find  in  bis 
vinta  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Lord  Lyitletoa,  Sir  H. 
Bedingfield,  &c.  in  September,  17GS;  he  married  Miss  Dorothy 
PersbaDse,  sister  of  Bichard  Perduuse,  Esq.,  of  Beyoold's 
Hall,  near  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire;  and  io  three  monthii 
became  a  widower.  In  the  spring  of  17M,  he  published 
**  "Hie  Criterion  of  Miracles,"  in  Ibe  form  of  a  letter  to  an 
anonymous  correspondent,  since  known  to  have  been  Dr.  Adam 
Smidi.  Jn  1765,  be  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Apol<^ 
for  the  cleigy,"  against  the  Hutchinsooians,  Methodists,  &c.; 
and  ah<Htly  afterwards,  another  pamphlet,  entitled  "The 
destruction  of  the  Freach,  ^retold  by  Ezekiel,"  against  die 
sane  sects,  being  an  ironical  defence  of  them,  (^[ainst  the 
agatk  made  on  them  in  the  tbrmer  pamphlet.  In-1766,he 
paUisbed  his  ficat  pamphlet  egainet  Archibald  Bower ;  and  in 
tbe  autumn  of  that  yew,  &  pkmpblet  entitled,  "A  KerMHis 
deteace  of  (be  administration,"  being  an  ironical  jnstifieatioo 
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of  Ibeir  introduciDg  forage  troops  to  defend  tbia  coaateft 
In  1757,  he  publi^ed,  "Bowyerand  Tillemout  compared;" 
within  a  rery  short  time  aflenrardst  "A  fall  ctHifutatioa  of 
Bower's  three  defences/'  and  in  the  spring  of  1758,  "The 
complete  and  final  detection  of  Bower/'  In  the  eastH' term 
of  this  year,  he  took  his  DoMor's  degtee,  and  was  presented, 
by  hotA  Bath,  to  the  perpetual  cancy  of  K«iley,  in  Shrop^irei 
In  17^1  he  publidied,  "  The  condnct  of  a  late  noble  com« 
mand^  candidly  considered/*  in  defence  of  Lord  George 
Sackfille.  No  one  ever  knew  that  he  wrote  .diis,  except 
Millar,  the  bookseller,  to  whom  he  made  a  present  of  Ae 
Copy.  This  defence  of  Lord  Oeoige  Sackrille  was  su^getlted 
solely  by  the  attack  so  unfairly  made  on  him  by  Baffhead, 
before  it  could  possibly  be  known,  whether  he  really  deserved 
vensure.  In  the  same  month  he  wrote  and  pnbliefaed,  "A 
letter  to  two  great  men,  on  the  aJ>proach  of  peace,**  a  pimajdilet 
which  excited  g^reat  att^tion,  and  always  passed  for  hariitg 
been  written  by  Lord  Bath.  In  1700,  he  wrote  the  prefece  to 
die  translation  of  Hooke's  Negotiations.  He  was  this  year 
appAinted  .one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains.  In  1761,  be 
published,  "Seasonable  hints  from  an  honcMt  man,"  as  an 
exposition  of  Lord  Bath's  aentiments.  In  November,  1763,  lie 
was,  tbrough  the  interest  of  Lord  Bath,  made  caoon  of 
Windsor.  In  December  of  that  year,  on  the  day  on  wbicll 
Ae  prelteinaries  of  peace  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  parliament,  fae  wrote  the  paper  entitled  "  The  sentiments  of 
a  Frendiman/*  which  was  printed  on  a  sheet,  pasted  on  the 
walls  in  erery  part  of  London,  and  distributed  BmoDg  the 
members  of  parKament,  as  they  entered  the  house.  In  176^ 
be  superintended  the  pablication  of  *■  Henry  Earl  of  Claren- 
don's dnry  and  letters,"  and  wrote  the  preface  which  ik 
prefixed  to  those  papers.  In  Jane  of  this  year,  beaccompanied 
Lord  Bath  to  Spa,  where  be  became  acquainted  with  the 
beroditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  (the  late  Dnke,)  from  whom 
he  received  marked  and  particular  attention,  and  with  whom 
he  was  afterwards  in  correspondence.  It  is  known,  that 
within  a  few  years  there  existed  a  series  of  letters,  written  by 
him  during  his  stay  at  Spa ;  and  also  a  book  containing  copien 
of  all  the  letters  which  he  bad  written  to,  and  received  from,  the 
Prince  of  Brunswick,  on  the  s(at«  of  parties,  and  the  chanio> 
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ten  of  tkeir  leaden  in  diis  country,  end,  ou  the  policy  and 
«£fect  of  its  coDtinental  coopexions;  but  as  tbew  have  not 
been  found  among  hb  papen,  there  ii  reason  to  apprehend 
that  tbey  may  have  been  destroyed,  in  consideratiou  of  aome 
of  the  penoOs  bein^  still  alive,  vhooe  characteraf  conduol,  and 
principles^  were  the  topicks  of  that  corfeapoadeace.  In  1761, 
Lord  Bath  die^  and  left  him  his  library ;  but  General  Putteney 
wistiing  that  it  should  not  be  removed  firom  Bath  boose,  hie 
relinquished  his  claim,  ttnd  accepted  £1000  in  lieu  of  it. 
General  Putteney  at  his  death,  left  it  him  again,  and  he  again 
gave  it  up  to  the  late  Sir  Vf,  Pultedey,  for  the  same  sum.  It 
was  ertonbonsly  slated  in  some  oi  the  newspapers,  that 
tbe  Talnable  library  of  which  he  was  possessed  bad  been 
derived  from  this  source,  whereas  it  was  entirely  collected  by 
himself,  tn  1764,  be  exctiaoged  his  living  in  Shropidiire,  for 
that  of  St.  Austin,  and  St.  Faith,  WiUling  street,  Londtm.  Id 
April,  17^  be  married  Miss  Elizabeth  tlooke,  daughter  of 
lieory  Brodenell  Booke,  Est^.  Duting  this  and  the  prec»:ding 
year,  as  Well  as  in  1768,  be  wrote  several  political  papen, 
which  n^ere  printed  in  ""Fhe  Publick  Advertiser,"  and  all  the 
letters  which  appeared  in  that  paper,  m  1770  andl  lt7l,  under 
the  signatures  of  'Tacitus  and  Manlius,  were  written  by  him. 
In  1773,  he  assisted  Sir  John  Dalrymple  m  the  nrrangement 
of  bis  numnscripta.  In  \Tt6,  he  was  removed  from  the 
dnpter  of  Winour  to  that  of  St.  Paul's.  During  this  and 
die  sabsequent  yeaf,  he  was  employed  in  piepftring  Ciqitain 
Cook's  jounial  fu-  pubticatiuif ;  which  he  undertook  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Lord  Sandwich,  then  fint  Lwd  of  the 
Admiralty,  tn  IfTt,  be  assisted  Lord  Haidwioke,  in  arrang- 
lag  ao^  publishing  his  "Miscellaneous  P^>er8,"  which  came 
oat  in  dw  following  year.  In  1778,  he  was  elected  a  member 
ot  the  Boyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies.  In  1781,  he  was 
9g^a  applied  to  by  Lord  Sandwich,  to  reduce  into  a  shape 
it  for  poblicatitn,  the  Journal  of  Captain  Cook's  third  and 
last  voyage;  the  introduction  and  the  notes  were  supplied  by 
him.  He  was  likewise  chosen  {^resident  of  Siou  College  for 
the  year,  and  preached  the  Latin  Sennon  befwe  that  body. 
In  17G6,  be  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Antiqiiarian  Society;  and  fiamed  their  address,  on  the  King's 
nforay  in  1780,  both  to  his  H^esty  and  the  Queen,     tn 
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March,  1^87,  IfiwtvclecM  one  of  iLe  Trustees  of  tfae  Britieb 
Museum,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  In  1788,  he  succeeded  to  the  deanery  of 
Windsor,  for  which  he  vacated  bis  residentiaryship  of  St. 
Paul's.  In  1789,  he  preached  before  the  house  of  lords ;  and 
of  coutaa  published  the  sermon  on  the  anniversniy  of  King 
Charles's  martyrdom.  In  June,  1791,  he  was  translated  to  the 
See  of  Salisbury.  In  1793,  he  preached  the  anniversary 
sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
which  is  published  and  prefixed  to  the  annual  account  of  the 
proceedings.  Having  been  often',  and  very  earnestly  requested 
by  many  of  hw  literary  friends,  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
the  "Criterion,"  which  had  been  many  years  out  of  print,  he 
undertook  in  Autumn,  1806,  to  revise  that  book.  He  bad, 
many  years  ago,  collected  materials  for  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  that  work,  but  unfortutiately  they  had  becm  either 
mislaid  or  lost;  or  more  probably  been  destroyed  by  mistake, 
■wiA  Borne  other  manus<!ripts.  lliis  circumstance,  and  bift 
very  Advanced  age,  sufficieutly  accounts  for  his  not  having 
attempted  materially  to  alter  the  original  work.  In  this 
fltateoient,  all  the  aeoteed  pHblications  of  the  Bishop  are 
enumerated;  but  he  has  been  concerned  in  many  others,  in 
which  be  was  taever  supposed  to  have  had  any  part;  and  iu 
Bome  of  no  trifling  celebrity,  Whose  nominal  and  reputed 
authors  be  piermitted  to  retain  and  enjoy  exclusively,  all  that 
credit  of  which  he  could  jnstly  htive  claimed  no  inconsiderable 
share.  During  a  great  part  of  his  life,  he  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  and  poKtical 
charactetfe  of  the  age.  Few  could  have  read  more,  if  indeed 
^ny  obc  BO  much  ds,  with  such  habits  of  incessant  application 
as  those  !o  which  he  pct^everr^d  almost  to  ^e  last  hour  of  his 
long  protracted  lifti,  he  must  necessarily  have  read.  In  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  expression,  he  never  let  o»e  minute  pass 
mamprwed;  for  be  never  deemed  any  space  of  time  too  short 
to  be  employed  in  reading;  nor  was  he  eVet  seen  by  any  of 
his  femily,  when  not  in  company  with  strangers,  without 
a  book,  or  a  pen  in  bis  band.  The  accounts  which  were 
inserted  in  many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  ilhiess  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  arc  as  incorrect  as  most  of  those 
which  have  been  criven  of  his  life  and  writings.    Instead  o€ 
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falling  a  victim  to  the  gout,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
bad  lalterhi  any  trpeciftck  complaint.  He  retaitiLfl  liis  faculties 
to  the  last;  and  during  a  great  part  of  each  day,  amused 
him^ir  with  reading.  After  a  life  thus  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  literature  and  religion,  and  not  spent  in  solitary  seclusion 
from  the  world,  but  iu  the  midst  of  its  most  active  aod  busy 
scenes,  be  died  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  May,  1807,  without  a 
titruggle,  and  without  a  pang,  in  the  arms  of  his  son;  by 
whom  the  above  particulars  were  hastily  extracted,  from  an 
antbentick  document,  now  in  his  possession.  He  was  buried 
oo  Monday,  the  25th  of  May,  in  a  vault  in  St,  George's  cfaape), 
ID  Windsor  castle.  His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
with  a  condescension  not  less  honourable  to  his  owu  feelings, 
tban  Budi  a  tribute  of  respect  could  not  but  be  to  the  memory 
ofhim  to  whom  it  was  paid,  attended  at  his  funeral. 

Dohrington.     A  township  in  the  hmidred  of  Brimstry, 

DoRRiNaTON.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Muckleatone, 
and  in  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North, 
31  bouses,  185  inhabitants.     4^  miles  north-east  of  Drayton. 

DoiuttHCTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Condover,  and 
ia  (be  Condover  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condover.  Hie 
residence  of  William  Cross  Curtis,  Esq, 

Dov  ASTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Kinnerley,  and 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry.  7^  miles 
(>outb.«ast  of  Oswestry. 

DowLES.  A  parish  in  the  Cleobury  division  ofthehunr 
dred  of  Stottesden,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Stottesdeu,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  15 
honses,  61  inhabitants.    8  miles  east  of  Cleobury  Mortimer. 

Down.  {Lower)     A  township  in  .the  huudred  of  Pursluw. 

Down  Rossal.  A  township  in.the  parish  of  St.  Chad,  and 
in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

DowHTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Upton  Magna, 
and  in  the  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
South.    3  miles  ea^  of  Shrewsbury. 

DowNTON,  A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Munslow.  3 
miles  north  of  Ludlow.  Downton  Hall  is  the  residence  of 
Sir  William  Edward  Rouse  Boiighton,  Bart.     See  appendix. 

Downton,    A  township  in  the  franchise  of  Wcniock, 
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Drattok;  or  Drayton  Magna;  or  Dravton  in  Hales f 
or  Market  Drayton.  A  market  town  in  the  Drayton 
divUi'on  of  tfie  liuadred  of  Bradford,  North.  18  miles  nbrtb- 
rast  of  Shrewsbury,  and  154  nortb-west  of  London'. 
Lat,  2.  56  N.  Long.  3.  35  w.  It  U  a  rfcarage  In  charg?, 
in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Newport, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.     747  houaes,  3,700  i^bitants, 

Drayton  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
county,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire  It  is  a  peat  little 
town,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Tern.  Though  qo  coins, 
pavements,  or  otbe^  monuments  of  antiquity  hare  been  dia- 
covered  either  ip  or  near  it,  it  is  nevertheless  strongly  conjee- 
(nred  that  this  town  was  one  of  the  Horaan  stations.  Its  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  built  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1787.  after  having  been 
stripped  of  its  Gotbick  honours,  lite  steeple  is,  to  all 
appeorapce,  of  later  date  thao  the  body  of  the  church,  qs  th^ 
ibriqer  n^ed  no  repair,  when  the  latter  was  in  ruins. 

Previously  to  the  introductton  of  canals,  Drayton  had  one 
of  the  greatest  markets  in  th«  district.  Hie  wharf  (it  Ston^ 
in  Staffordshire,  drew  much  of  ifs  trade.  Th^re  is  a  mann- 
^ctory  of  pap^r,  and  another  of  hair,  for  chair  bottoms,  &c. 

Near  this  town,  during  the  heat  of  the  desolatii^  warq 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  a  battle  was 
firught,  which  proved  very  disastrous  to  the  gentry  of 
Cheshire,  for  though  the  Tietory  w^s  not  decisive  on  either 
side,  ihe  pontest  continued  so  long,  and  with  so  much 
animosity,  that  great  numbers  of  both  parties  were  slnin. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  long  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
reigrting  monarch,  Henry  the  sixth,  and  was  strongly  snspect- 
ed  of  having  designs  upon  the  throne.  The  King  at  lengtl) 
calling  a  couticfl,  desired  that  sonie  measures  might  be  taken 
towards  a  perfect  reconciliation  of  all  parties ;  proqiistng,  upon 
his  salvation,  (an  oath  not  usual  with  him)  so  to  receive 
the  Duke  of  Yorit  and  hia  friends,  that  all  discontent  should 
be  removed.  Messages  were  accordingly  despatched  to  the 
Duke,  and  all  others  of  his  party;  conmianding  them,  upon 
urgent  affairs  of  the  realm,  and  upon  his  royal  promise  of  safe 
conduct,  to  repair  to  his  court  at  London,  at  a  day  appointed. 
Tlie  Duke  of  York,  in  consequence  of  this  summons,  came 
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with  400  men  well  equipped,  and  lodged  at  his  house,  called 
Baynard'H  Castle;  the  Earl  qf  Salisbury,  with  500  men,  lodged 
M  his  house,  called  the  Harbour.  Ibe  Duke  of  Exetra-,  and 
the  Dake  of  Somerset,  with  800  men,  were  lodged  within 
Temple  Bar ;  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Egremont, 
■od  liurd  CliiFord,  with  1,500  men,  were  lodged  in  Holbomt 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  €00  men,  were  lodged  at  the 
Qnj  Friars,  in  London. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  King  and  the  Queen  came  (o 
London,  and  were  lodged  at  the  Bishop's  Palace.  The 
Blajor,  with  Sre  hundred  well  appointed  men,  rode  all  day 
long  round  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  King's 
peace.  The  lords  lodging  within  the  city,  held  their  council 
at  Black  Friars,  the  others  at  the  Chapter-house  in  West- 
admtet.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  others  of  th« 
most  able  prelates,  ibterceded  so  effectually  between  both 
these  parties,  that  It  was  at  length  agreed  that  all  grievances 
sboald  he  forgotten  and  tbiglren,  and  that  all  should  be 
obedient  to  the  King.  Besides  this  general  agreonent,  there 
were  some  particular  articles  to  be  performed  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  th^  Earls  of  Salisbifry  and  Warwick,  which  were 
afWwards  ratified  under  the  gi^at  seal  of  England,  on  the 
24lh  of  March,  in  the  30th  year  of  King  Henry '^  reign.  A 
solemn  processiniLwas  made  to  St.  Panl's,  at  which  the  King 
was  presnit  with  bis  crown  on  bis  head;  before  him,  arm  in 
arm,  went  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  tbe  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
tbe  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  tbe  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  so  on,  one 
of  the  one,  and  one  of  the  other  party,  till  they  were  all  mar- 
dialled.  Behind  the  King,  came  the  Queen,  led  by  the  Dnke 
of  York.  After  dirine  ^rrice,  they  returned  to  the  court, 
with  all  the  appearances  of  sincere  reconciliation,  but  soon 
after  a  quarrel  occured  between  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  a  courtier,  who,  id  die  course  of  the  encounter 
was  dangerously  wounded.  The  Earl's  domestick  fled,  and 
the  King's  serrants  seeing  that  their  companion  was  hurt,  and 
that  tbe  o^nder  bad  escaped,  watched  the  Earl  as  he  was  com- 
ii^6om  tbe  eoiinciUtable  and  attacked  bim.  Many  of  his  at^ 
tendant«  wero  wounded,  but  the  Earl  procuring  a  wherry, 
escaped  to  London.  The  Queen  immediately  commanded  the 
Earl  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  hut  he,  foreseeing  the 
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dan^r,  departed  for  Yoriuhire^  and  acquainted  tbc  Duke  of 
York,  and  his  fotfaer,  the  Earl  of  Saliabui^,  of  the  late  occur- 
«u^  adrLBJng  tb«m  to  provide  against  the  approaching^ 
storm.  Hs  himBelf  hast^ied  to  Calais,  and  in  bis  quality  of 
Lord  Admiral,  taking  with  bim  all  the  King's  ships  that  were 
in  readiness,  scoured  the  seas,  and  meeting  with  five  large 
Carridu,  three  of  Genoa,  and  two  of  Spain,  after  a  battle 
which  lasted  two  du^s,  succeeded  in  capturing  theui,  and 
returned  to  Calais,  -wheiip  having  unloadsd  their  freight,  he 
found  bis  pries  worth  ten  tjiousand  pounds,  in  staple  conw 
modities,  besides  the  ships  and  prisoners. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  {)arl  of  Salisbury  with  about  5,000 
men,  marched  tbroug;b  Lancashire  in  his  way  to  the  King, 
jnteoding  to  jofbrm  bis  Mtyesty  of  the  afiront  which  had  been 
oSered  to  bis  son,  and  the  inveterate  malice  which  the  Queen 
disoDvered  against  bim.  The  Queen,  with  the  piikes  of 
Bnckiugham,  and  Somerset,  bearing  of  bis  coming,  gave 
orders  to  Lord  Audley  to  use  means  to  apprebeod  bim,  His 
Lordsbip  imniediately  levied  ten  tbousand  men  in  Chesbire, 
and  io  a  plain  called  Bloor^faeath,  altout  two  miles  from 
Drayton,  waited  to  give  battle  to  the  Earl  j  diere  being  but  a 
small  bnwk  of  no  great  depth  between  tbem.  ^ 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  E^arlmadeaseemingrctteat^whicb 
Lord  Talbot  po'ceiving,  immediately  ordered  bis  troops  to 
pass  the  river;  but  before  they  could  be  reduced  to  order,  the 
Earl  with  bia  full  force,  fell  upon  them,  slew  about  2,400  men, 
among  whom  were  Lord  Audley,  and  most  of  those  who  bad 
passed  the  rivers  and  dispersed  the  rest^  Sir  John  and  Sir 
Thomas  Nevill,  the  E^rl  of  Salisbury's  sons,  were  severely 
wounded,  and  being  takjen  prisoners,  were  sent  with  Sir 
Thomas  Harriugton,  who  w^  trave)liqg  intt»  the  north, 
towards  Chester, 


The  celebrtOetl  Lord  CItve,  the  founder  of  the  present  noble 
tenily  of  Powi?,  was  bom  at  Styche,  near  Drayton.  He  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Clive,  Esq.,  and  nearly  related  to  Sir 
£dward  Clive,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
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pleas;  aiul  Kceired  his  education  6nt  at  tite  Iree  sriiool  at 
Drayttm ;  and  afterwards  at  Dr.  Stirling's  school,  at  Hempnted, 
m  HertfordBfaire.  Daring  the  years  deroted  to  education,  he 
exhibited  no  taste  for  literature,  bat  was  characterised  by  a 
dani^  and  adventarous  spirit,  almost  incapable  of  restraint, 
and  destitute  of  fear.  His  ruling  passion  began  early  to 
display  itself  by  his  learning  the  mannal  exercise  of  a 
seijeant,  vbo  was  recmitiug  in  the  town.  On  his  quitting 
school,  he  was  sent  as  a  writer  in  the  {last  India  Company's 
service,  to  Madras,  whither  be  sTrived  in  the  year  1744.  In 
1746,  Madras  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  all  the  com- 
pany's servants  were  made  prisoners.  He  French  commander 
ra  diief  refusing  to  ratify  the  terms  of  the  capihilation,  the 
British  considered  tbemselres  justified  in  breakingtheirparole; 
and  among  others,  Mr.  Clive,  di^uised  as  a  Moor,  made  fats 
escape.  Being  much  more  attached  to  the  camp  than  to  the 
counting  house,  and  war  being  at  that  time  more  cultivated,  in 
India  than  .commerce,  it  was  not  long  before  thb  yonog  mer- 
chant had  a  fitvourable  opportunity  of  exchanging  his  pen  for 
a  pair  of  colours.  At  the  siege  of  Pondicfaerry,  hy  Admiral 
Boacawen,  in  1748,  Mr..  Clive,  being  then  an  ensign  in  the 
company's  troops,  finrt  distingnished  himself,  and  on  the  first 
of  September,  when  the  Freuch  were  repulsed  in  a  sally,  widi 
a  considerable  loss.  Captain  Brown,  who  defended  the  second 
trench,  being  mortally  wounded,  his  post  was  afterward* 
gallantly  snstained  by  Ensign  Clive.  In  1749,  Admiral 
Boscawen  assisted  the  company  in  obtaining  a  settlement 
from  Ae  King  of  Tanjore,  at  D^  Cottab,  and  that  Ibrt  being 
attacked  by  a  strong  body  of  troops  imder  die  command  of 
Major  Lawrence,  was  carried  by  storm.  In  this  afihir, 
Mr.  Clive  solicited  the  command  of  the  forlorn  hope,  though 
out  of  his  turn,  Hiis  request  was  granted,  and  at  tiie  head  of 
about  30  British  troops  and  700  sepoys,  he  advanced  to  stami 
the  breach.  The  sepoys  instantly  fled,  but  Lieutenant  Clive, 
with  his  handful  of  men,  pushed  on,  and  had  ticarcely  arrived 
at  the  bread),  when  the  enemy  rushed  upon  them  with  so 
much  fury  that  three  only,  with  their  commander,  escaped 
■mtant  destruction.  The  whole  column  of  European  troops 
thm  advanced  to  the  attack;  Lieutenant  Clivebeingstilt  in  the 
fint  djrtsioD ;  and  the  fort  was  reduced.    The  character  given 
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of  our  berot  by  that  excellent  officer  Mqor  Lawreooef  firom 
Vhom  Mr<  Clive  always  ackaowledged  tbat  he  learnt  the  art  of 
War,  wdl  deserrea  to  be  inserted  bere^  'Mr.  Clireia  anan 
of  undaunted  resoluticKi,  of  a  cool  temper,  and  a  presence  of 
mibd  tbat  nerer  Jeares  him  even  in  the  gteateat  danger^  Bon 
a  soldier;  forivithoutamilitary  education  of  any  sort,  or  mntji 
tonversioj;  with  any  of  the  profession,  from  hia  judgment  and 
good  sense,  he  led  an  army  like  an  experienced  officer  and 
tigood  sotdier,  with  a  prudence  that  Warranted  success.  This 
young  man's  enrty  genius  (continues  the  M^jor)  surprized 
and  engaged  my  attention  as  well  before,  as  at  the  siege  of 
i>evi  Cottah)  where  he  behaved  with  courage  and  judgment, 
much  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  from  his  years  i 
and  his  success  afterwards  cootirmed  what  I  had  said  to  many 
people  couceming  him. 

The  reduction  of  Deri  Cottah  wtis  followed  by  immediate 
peace,  and  Mr.  Clive  reaasumed,  for  a  lime,  his  m^canlile 
capacity. 

]u  I7S0,  the  French  having  tbe  year  before  taken  the  city 
of  Arcot,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  as  auxiliaries 
to  Chunda  Saib,  tbe  usurping  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  English 
under  Major  Lawrence  took  the  field,  in  support  of  Habtmied 
Alice  Cawn,  the  rightful  aoTereign^  and  at  Vilanure  joined 
the  viceroy  Nazining,  whose  army  consisted  ofdOOflOO  fighting 
men,  800  pieces  of  cannon,  and  1,300  elephants.  Chi  the 
24th  of  Mutib  tbe  armies  engagedi  and  victory  declared  for 
the  viceroy  and  the  English;  tbe  French  retreating  to  Poudw 
cherry,  with  the  loas  of  it  cannMu  In  this  expeditioB 
Mr.  Clive  acted  as  commissary  of  tbe  artny. 

In  1751,  Mahomed  Allee  Caw;n,  being  Joined  by  the  £i^i^ 
was  defeated  by  Cbunda  Saib,  near  Votcanda;  a  panick 
having  seized  tbe  English  batlalitHi,  from  whidi  their  officer* 
(particularly  C^tain  Dalton,  and  Ltentenant  Clive)  en* 
deavoured  in  vain  to  recover  them.  In  July,  Cbunda  Saib, 
having  driven  bis  cmnpetitor  entirely  out  of  the  Camatic, 
Lieutenant  Clive  was  sent  from  St,  David's  with  a  detachment 
and  a  convoy  of  stores,  to  relieve  Verdachellum,  die  only  fort 
that  acknowledged  the  nabobi  and  which  was  tbeti  invested 
by  a  neighbouring  Polygar,  or  Lord,  .fiu  troops  the  lieHteoant 
easily  defeated,  and  eatered  Verdachellum  without  any  loaa. 
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Bnt  as  he  was  returning  to  Fort  St.  Darid'ti,  attended  by  12 
sepoyK  and  some  serrants,  be  was  sarrouoded  by  tbe  Polygar'n 
troops,  who  killed  serm  of  the  eepoys ;  and  Mr,  Clive  saved 
himself^  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  from  a  puty  of  cavalry, 
that  paraoed  him  sereral  miles. 

Jhe  French  being  sdll  superior  to  tbe  Englirii  befiire 
TricfaiDopoly,  wbere  they  in  a  manner  invested  Mahomed 
Allee  Cawn,  the  presidency  sent  thttber  ancrtber  reinforcement 
of  100  Europeans,  and  60  sepoys,  under  Mr.  Clive ;  who  had 
no*  (d>tained  tb«  commtsflum  of  obtain.  The  Frmch  en- 
deavoured in  vaio  to  intercept  him,  being  defeated  in  a  aktr^ 
nirii;  bnt  stil!,  though  die  En^ish  battalion  was  augmented 
to  900,  the  French  had  900,  and  Chuada  Saib's  troops  were 
ten  timee  the  number  of  tbe  Nabol/g,  whose  treasures  aim 
wete  esfaansted,  and  his  revenues  daily  eat  off,  or  exacted  by 
tbe  enemy. 

Captam  Ciive,  at  his  return  to  St.  David's,  proposed  to 
attack  Arcot,  as  the  only,  means  to  draw  off  Chunda  9aib 
from  Tridiinopoly.  He  offered  to  lead  the  expedition,  aod  it 
was  inuuedistely  undertaken.  Major  Lawrence  says,  'This 
ezpeditton  was  attended  with  uncommon  success,  wbicb  some 
people  were  pleased  to  term  fortunate  ilnd  lucky ;  hut  in  my 
(pinion,  frcun  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the  gentleman,  be 
deserved,  and  m^t  expect  from  his  conduct,  every  thing  as 
it  fdl  out.* 

Tbe  Captain  marched  from  Madras  on  the  36th  of  August, 
at  tbe  bead  of  310  Europeans,  and  500  sepoys,  witfi  only 
cigbt  ofiioets;  six  of  whom  had  never  seen  service  before ;  apd 
yet  with  thu  HmaU  force,  aqd  three  field  pieces,  he  undertook 
and  effected  the  conquest  of  a  lai^  provbce ;  a  conquest 
which  in  many  respects  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Valencia^ 
in  Spain,  by  the  great  Earl  of  P^erborou^. 

On  tbe  Slat  they  halted  within  ten  miles  of  Arcot,  the 
capital  of  tbe  province,  60  roilcK  frcmi  tbe  coast.  The  garrison 
of  1^00  men  immediately  abandtmed  the  fort,  and  next  day 
the  English  took  possession  of  that  and  the  city,  in  the  sig^it 
of  100,000  of  the  inhabitants,  who  gazed  on  them  with  re^>ect 
and  admiittticm.  In  tbe  fort  were  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
e&cts  to  the  value  of  £50,000  belot^ng  to  the  country 
laerdunts,  to  whcMBtbey  were  punctually  restored  t  and  near 
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4,060  persoiw  who  inbabitet)  tbe  fort,  were  peirnitted  to 
Teiitain  tn  their  bdJHIatioiiB  unmolestetl.  This  jndidom 
geiwrosity  coocilialed  the  pvincipal'  inhabitHita  to  the  Eog;1iab, 
and  aAerwartIa  contributed  to  sav«  the  place,  by  the  intell^ 
gence*tbat  was  given  to  the  Captain  by  the  oouatry  people 

Ob  Sep.  4th,  Captain  Clire  marched  out  in  puisait  of  the 
fugitive  garrison,  who,  on  bis  appvoacb,  retreated  to  some 
hills  in  their  rear.  Ob  die  6(ii,  he  narohed  out  Again,  and  h 
a  smart  skirmisb,  defeated  the  enemy,  who  now  amounted  to 
3,000;  and  on  tfae'14th,the  Captain  sarprized  them  ra  their 
«anip,  and  totally  nmted  them,  widiont  losing  a  man. 

The  Frraich,  rad  Ghuada  Saib,  beiAo;  determined,  if  possibly 
to  regain  Ibis  impOTttmt  place,  sent  thither,  on  the  S3rd  of 
Septeotb^,  8,000  men,  horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Rajah 
Saib,  Chunda  Saib*s  apn :  but  tbey  were  followed  by  a  de- 
tachment under  Captain  Killpatrick,  sent  to  support  Mr.  Clire. 
Being  now  on  the  point  of  being  closely  besieged  in  a  targe 
&nd  niinouB  fort,  the  Captain,  on  the  34tb,  made  a  vigorons 
iaity,  in  which  he  drove  the  French  from  their  guns,  which, 
however,  be  could  not  carry  offi  In  this  sally,  a  sepoy,  iroBi 
a  window,  levelling  his  piece  at  Captain  Clive,  was  perceived 
by  Lieutenant  Trenwith,  who  pulled  the  Captain  aside;  upon 
^hicfa  the  sepoy  cbatiged  his  aim,  and  sAot  the  Lieutenant 
dead.  The  FrMieh  artillery  being  arrived  from  Pbndicbeiry, 
a  practicable  breach  was  made  of  fifty  feet.  Lieutenant  Innis, 
who  was  sent  with  a  reinforcement,  was  surrounded  and 
di-l^ted.  However,  6,000  Morattoes,  who  were  encamped 
wrlhii)  30  miles,  ofTered  the  garrison  their  assistance.  Upon 
ibis.  Rajah  Saib,  having  made>  another  breach  to  the  south- 
west. Was  determined  to  xtonu  the  fort;  bnt  in  all  hid  attack* 
he  was  bravely  repnlsed,  Oiie  of  the  gates  being  attempted 
to  be  forced  open  by  elephants,  with  large  pieces  of  iron  fixed 
to  their  forehead,  thesb  animals  turned  from  the  musketry,  and 
trampled  on  those  who  conducted  them.  Tbe  storm  to  the 
north-west  was  carried  on  With  a  mad  kind  of  intrepidity, 
heightened  by  the  inebriation  of  eating  bang,  n'phintwhiHi 
occasions  stupciaction  or  the  most  desperate  raire.  But  hi 
this  the  Moors  were  thrice  repulsed,  by  the  small  arms  and - 
cannon:  At  the  south-west  breach  they  wtre  equally  nn- 
succesBfuI;  having  embaritod  70' men  on  a  raft,  to  cross  the    . 
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aild^  whkli  nft  was  destn^red  by  a  field  piece*  firA)  by 
Captaia  'CliyetnaaeH';  asd  aU  the  men  were  drowoed.  After 
lU»,  d*  enemy  retreated  and  disappeared,  hariag  had  about 
fiwr  Inadred  kMed  aad  mmnded,  .  The  garrison  then  oo»* 
■■led  of  oaly  80  fjuropeaas,  and  136  sepoys,  otf oera  iDcltid«d. 

Oa  die  19th,  Captain  Olire  ^uving  been  reinfcMtxd  by 
Certain  Killpotrick's  deteclwKat,  and  600  Morattoes)  fouk 
the  field  {  and  «■  the  3rd  of  Deceaiber,  n^aged  Rajah  Saib 
tmi  the  FiCBch  in  the  plains  of  Araxi,  SO  miles  soetli.ot' 
Araot ;  and  after  an  engag^ement  of  five  hours,  totally  defeased 
Ibcm,-  taking-  the  military  chest,  &.c.  Conjeveram  bem^ 
nposaened,  and  its  ,p^oda  j^^arrisoned  by  the  Fpencb, 
Certain  Ctive,  on  Ike  lilb,  mmnoned  it  to^  sarrender,  and  ia 
tkwe  days  took  it,  aAer  mAing  a  breach.  In  this  attack, 
lieotenaat  Bnlkeley  was  shot  tfaroagli  the  head,  close  by 
Captain  Clire'a  aide,  AAer  desMtying  the  defoncesof  Con- 
je*erua,  wad  sending  part  of  his  array  to  Arcot,  tbe  Captain 
nimnod  with  the  remainder  to  Madras,  from  whence  he  pro* 
Deeded  to  Fort  St.  David's,  and  arrived  there  b^ire  the  year 
waaespiied, 

in  die  mean  time  tbe- French  were  fairyiflgon  their 
appnwcfcea  ^|aimt  Trichinopoly,  having  been  snpptied  vitk 
battering  camoo  from  Cari(»l ;  but  fbeir  batteries  were  too 
distant  to  make  any  impression  upon  die  walls,  or  among  tbe 
En^ish  aad  their  sepoys  (  ^ho  encamped  close  to  the  w«8t,  as 
did  tbe  Nabob's  cavalry  to  the' south  of  ■'die  toWn.  It  ia 
iiiWitalili  that  all  ihe-cantion  balls  which  tbe  besieged  ftred, 
kad  tbe  English  mark,  being  the  same  which  were  as  ineflefi 
taally  dirown  awaiy  by  our  dtipa  against  Ponflidierry,  as  Uiey 
were  now  by  oar  enemies  against  Tricbinopoly. 

In  Jnnuary,  \76Q,  Rajah  S«b,  with  a  considerable  force, 
nardied  wvtfain  nine  -nifeB  of  -Mefdras,-  and  phindered  the 
EHftaA  goMlemea's  «oDDtry  <eals,  at  Sl  Tbomas's  moout,  , 
AAer  these  bestitities,  tbe  -Moors  rMuroed  to  Cm^everam', 
ganisoMd  Ms  pagoda,  and  ibrewtened  to  attack  the  fort  of 
PoofMMdee.  Oafrtain  Ciive  took  die  field  tbe  2ai  of  February, 
with  S80  EuropeaM,  1,900  sepoys,  and  six  4ield  pieces.  The 
enemy  had  400  Europeans,  2,600  horse,  and  3,000  sepoys, 
with  a  large  train  of  artillery  ;  yet  on  tbe  English  advancing 
to  alMBi  their  fordfied  camp,  tbey  suddenly  quitted  it,  and 
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lAardied  towardB  Arcot,  on  tbe  finl  of  March,  at  flun  aet. 
Here,  notwithstamltiig  their  adrontagvous  dtuatien,  Uiey  vers 
attained  by  the  English  in  froDt  and  rear,  and  before  momiDg 
driren  from  their  gutu,  with  the  low  of  60  Europeans,  300 
sepoys,  60  priBoners,  8  pieces  of  cannon,  8cc.  Of  tbe  English, 
40  European!,  and  30  sepoys  were  lulled. 

Correpaule  sorrendered  immediately;  but  soon  after 
Captain  Olive  had  wd^s  to  repair,  irith  a)I  his  troops,  to  Fort 
St.  David,  the  presJdaicy  having  determined  to  send  tbem  to 
Tridinopoly.  In  his  way  thither,  be  came  to  the  spot  where 
tbe  vieeroj  Naiirzing  had  been  defeated,  in  17&(l,  by  tbe 
French,  and  in  memory  ^f  which,  M.  Dnpleix  bad  here 
planned  a  new  town,  with  a  monumei^  pillar,  &c.,  both 
which  Captain  Olive  demolished.  The  enemy  weae  now  dis. 
pOTsed,  their  horse  diabaiided,  and  the  French  were  recalled  to 
PMidicbary.  Tbiw  the  Captain,  by  his  valour  and  conduct, 
recovered  to  Mahomed  Allee  Cawn,  an  extent  of  country,  60 
miles  ItMig  and  30  broad,  the  nonual  revenues  of  which  were 
£160,000  sterling. 

The  troops  took  the  field  again  on  the  18tb  of  Marcb,  and 
Major  Lawtence,  who  was  just  returned  from  England, 
resumed  the  command.  Captain  Oingiu  commanded  at 
Tnchinopoly :  tbe  Mtgor  and  Captain  Olive,  in  their  inarch 
to  join  him,  wete  attacked  on  tbe  3Slfa,  by  the  Frrach  and 
Chunda  Saih's  troops,  but  tbe  forma-  retreated  in  half  an  honr, 
and  the  Generd  of  the  latter  being  kilted,  they  also  fled. 
Major  Lawrenoe  arrived  that  u^ht  at  Tridiinopoly,  and  took 
tbe  command  of  the  wbt^  united  army,  ctmsistiDg  of  1^00 
Enropeans,  and  Topnsscs, <>  and  1,200  sepoys;  with  the 
Nabob's  troops,  Bad  tboae  of  his  allies.  The  enemy  avoided 
an  attMk  by  relating;  upon  which  Captain  Olive  was  sent 
with  a  detachment  to  cut  o^  their  at^pltes,  uid  on  tbe  7di  of 
April,  h?  stormed  fi  mod  fpit,  where  thc^  bad  a  large  magazine 
of  grain.  After  this,  the  Ciq>taiD  took  possesskm  of  a  village, 
and  two  pagDdas,^nfiar  whidi  the  eneniy's  convoys  must  pass. 
On  H.  d'Auteal's  mardiing  with  a  reinforceswnt  front  Pon- 
^iclieiry,  Captain  Olive  qiwdied  on  the  14th  to  intercept 


*A  tawn;  nccofftot  SoMien,  dooemM  from  Poitu|neie,  mirrjlng  natim. 
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him.  In  the  flseu  time  H.  Law  aeat  a  detachment  to  surprize 
Ae  p^odas;  but  the  Captain  had  r^aioed  hia  camp  that 
▼ery  ni^t;  M.  d'Auleul  having:  retreated.  About  four  in  the 
UMHming,  on  the  lemer  pagoda  beii^  attacked,  the  Frencdi,  by 
the  meana  of  some  deserten,  baring  been  miataken  hy  the 
advanced  gaaxd  for  a  reinforcement,  C^tain  Clive,  startiag 
out  of  hia  Bleep,  joined  the  French  Sepoya,  who  were  then 
firing  at  nudom,  and  thinking  them  his  own  troops  b^an  in  the 
coontry  language,  to  r^rimaad  than.  On  this,  one  of  Un 
officers,  soqiecting  him  to  be  an  Engliahnian,  cut  at  him  with 
hia  aword;  but  by  advancing  forward,  the  Captain  parried 
the  blow,  receiving  it  near  the  hilt;  and  one  of  hn  own 
oSccas  ooming  np,  killed  tbe  Fmch  Sepoy,  and  disengaged 
hin.  He  then  joined  his  own  troopa,  and  attacked  the 
pi^oda,  which  was  then  copied  by  the  French,  and  the 
demrtoa.  Iliey  fongfat  desperately,  kilU^  several  of  tbe 
aooailants.  At  length,  tbe  French  ooBunander  bemg  alaiu. 
Captain  Olive  advanced  to  parley  with  tbera^  leaning  ou  two 
Serjeants,  as  he  was  &int  with  loss  of  blood.  Their  leader,  an 
Irwhnwn,  instantly  fired  at  him,  and  tbm^  the  ball  missed 
tbs  Captain,  it  killed  one  of  tbe  setjeants.  This  the  Frem^ 
disavowed,  and  immediately  afterwards  aurrendered  at  dis* 
cretioo.  On  tbe  16th  of  May,  Captain  Clive  attaoked,  and 
the  next  day  took  Pitcbanda,  making  the  garriaon  priacmen 
of  mr.  On  the  27th,  the  Captain  was  sent  with  a  d^achment 
to  uUaA  tbe  French,  near  Volcanda,  and  the  governor  of  that 
fart  refosii^  them  protection,  M.  d'Auleul's  whde  par^, 
consisting  of  100  Eoropeaoa,  400  sepoys,  and  300  of  horse, 
Hmrendeied  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The  booty 
bere  made,  amounted  to  £  10,000  sterling.  Chunifo  Saib, 
being  thus  deprived  of  his  allies,  surrendered  himself  to 
Mimadijae,  the  Tanjarioe  general}  wbo»  in  vioiation  of  tbe 
most  aacred  oaAa,  wiAont  cwwnlting  ^  nabob,  or  Majw 
jAwrence,  wdefed  hin  to  be  bdunded  on  tbediird  of  June. 
Tbe  bead  was  seat  to  tbe  nabob,  and  tbra  bein^  tied  to  the 
neck  at  a  cm^  was  carried  five  times  roond  tbe  walls  c^ 
Tricfainopoly,  attended  bj  lOOjOOO  spectators.  41    The  same 
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day  M,  Latr,  iHth  the  rest  of  the  Frend^  who  bad  been 
some  tinw  besieged  in  1^  pagoda  of  Sent^ham,  MifTeb- 
dered  thennelves  abo  pmonen  of  war,  anonntittg  in  the 
vhtAe  to  620  Fteack,  and  2,000  wpoys;  mi  tkm  Mabwned 
Allee  Cawn  waa  leinstaled  by  Hajer  Lawrence,  and  Captain 
dire,  ia  the  'nabobafa^  of  the  Camaltc.  Ip  this  war,  the 
Englidi  liad  aot  &6  men  killed. 

ne  Fread),  fa«wever,  Btill  retained  Gin,^  and  Bo^ae-oAtx 
[dacea  to  ihe  Dortbward.  Here,  theFefinC^  ihe  war  still  <»n* 
tinued,  and  on  the  26th  «f  My,  the  English  wider  Itlajor 
Kineer,  in^attaok<on«beFrench,werere|n]l»d,  iU^tfais, 
the  Frendi  advancing  near  to  Fort  8t.  D«nd,  we^e  tptally 
Aefieated  on  Ae.  25di  <rf'  A-aguirt,  fty  M^or  Lawtcaoe,  In . 
Septendier,  «nd  October,  Chinglapel, 4^  aad  Co\)ehmg,^.tm 
strong^  forts,  were,  at  tbb  babob^  reqaest,  besieged  and  taken 
by  Captsin  Clire;  and  at  die  doae  of  the  year,  he  (wbarlted 
for  Ei^fiaald,  vnmtisaJly  aclntowledged  aa  illieiiian,  w4m,  by 
hia  eaBainple,  firat  roumd  his  oe«ntryinen  fropi  their  leAacg^ 
and  b;  hta  prudesce,  ^onnige,  md  activity,  had  pmcqudly 
cootribmed  to  Vaiae  1h«r  TefHitation.  In  October,  ITill,  he 
arrired  in  £ng1aud,  where,  in  ftward<of  hiBaerrioea,he  was 
preseoted,  by  the  directara,  wifh  a  lich  Mrord,  net  widi 
diamondai  an  inoitemeot  to  firture  services,  a^id  a  prdiide  t* 


In  1760,  Obtain  Clrve  being  appoicrted  .govemer  of  Fort 
8t.  Dand'a,  with  tbe  tank  of  lientcMMit  colonel  in  dte  king's 
troops,  tetamed  to  lAdia;'«nd  bq  intended  expedition  ^[ainel 
the  viceroy  Salabatsiiig  4>eing  rendered  abortive  by  the  hws 
of  the  Doddiogtoa  ladiaman,  in  which  the  cogipany  bad  sent 
their  plan,  another  ezpoditiun  <ms  uodataken  in  |756,  sgaaipt 
the  pirate  Aatgna, 

(lerra,  the  capital  of  that  potentate's  'donnnona,  hidMrto 
deemed  im^^rnaUe,  was  ^tadcod  Mid-tak«n,  on  the  liMi  of  . 
February,  aad  ^  tPeaaAie  and  efipcta,  anio*Bting  40  .£1 26,000, 
were  divided  dmongst  the  oa^ca,  Tbe  ttdmiml  and  die 
colonel,  at  tbeir  return  to  Madras,  Teeei^e4  inftnaatiini  t^the 


*Fort5  fiie  imlei  lOUtfa-wegl of  Hkdru. 
tTitunljr  uiilct  Mutli  of  Madiu,  widuoiogkettbgtof  lb«  km. 
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loM  of  Cdcnfta,  and  of  the  barbarity  of  Sn^ah  Dmrlafa. 
1%e  OHmateT  har»^  taken  that  city,  the  Englkh  prisonera  to 
the  aAoBiit  of  146,  of  whom  a  Mr.  Holwell  vaa  one,  were,  by 
kifl  order,  confined  io  t}M  black  hole  prison.  It  was  about 
eight  o'clock  is  tbe  eVeomg,  when  tbeae  onhappy  men,  won 
oat  by  fat^oe  and  oontinuat  actios,  were  tfaniBt,  on  a 
close  aohry  nigbt,  into  a  dnngeon,  only  about  e^bteen  feet 
square;  ahnt  np  to  the  east  and  south,  die  only  quarters  fton 
whence  an-  could  rea<^  tbem,  by  dead  watls,  and  by  a  wril 
and  a  door  to  the  north ;  open  only  by  two  wmdowa,  stroa^rly 
barred  widi  iron,  from  whidt  they  could  Teceire  acarMly  any 
circulation  of  fresh  air. 

They  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  cenflned,  before  every 
one  fell  into  a  perspiration  so  profuse,  that  no  idea  can  be 
formed  of  it;  This  produced  a  TBgiag  thint,  which  inoreaaed 
in  proportion  aa  the  -body  was  dmined  of  its  moistore. 
Various  experiraentB  were  tried  to  give  more  rotm  and  air. 
E#ery  man  Was  stripped,  and  erery  bat  put  in  motioD;  they 
sevend  times  sat  down  6a  dieir  bama ;  but  at  each  time  aevend 
of  Kbe  poor  creatures  fell,  and  were  instantly  Bulfocated,  «■ 
trod  to  death: 

Before  nine  o'clock,  every  man's  tfafrst  beeaBBe  mtolevahle, 
and  respiratioh  difficult,  Effttrta  were  repeatedly  made  to 
ferce  the  door;  bilt  still  in  rain.  Many  insulta  were  used  to 
the  gnarda  to  proroke  Ibem  to  flre  in  upon  the  priaonera,  who 
grew  ontrageons,  and  many  of  them  ddiiious.  "WatCT, 
water,"  became  the  general  cry.  Some  water  was  brought ; 
but  these  supplies,  like  sprinkling  water  oii  6re^  only  served 
to  raise  and  feed  the  flames,  the  confusion  becatne  ganndl  ^ 
and  horrid  fhim  tbe  cries  and  ravings  fer  water ;  and  some 
were  trampled  to  death.  This  scene  of  misery  proved  enters 
lainment  to  tbe  miserable  wretches  wiAout,  who  sappKed 
dieta'widi  water' that  they  might' have  tbe  satiafactni  of 
(ieeing  them  flgbt  fbr  it,  as  they  phrased  It;  wxii  Mi  op 
lights  to  the  bars,  that  they  might  lose  no  part  of  the  fii- 
humaii  diversion. 

Before  eleven  o'clock,  most  of  the  gentlemen  were  dead,  aad 
one  third  t^  the  whole.  Thirst  grew  intolerable :  but  Mr. 
Holwell  kept  his  moRth  noist  by  sucking  ibe  perspinrtion 
oat  of  Jiia  riiirt  sleeves,  and  eatobii^  tbe  drops  as  they  fell, 
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like  heavy  rain,  from  hb'  head  And  fate.  By  half  tat  hour 
after  elereo,  most  of  the  living  were  in  an  outrageona  delirium. 
They  found  that  water  he^tened  t^dr  oneasiness;  aud 
"Air,  air,"  was  the  general  cry*  Every  itisnit  that  could  be 
deriaed  agaiurt  the  guard, — all  the  opprobrious  names  that 
the  viqeroy  and  his  officers  could  be  leaded  whb,  were  repeat- 
ed to  provoke  the  guard  to  fire  upon  tbem.  Every  man  had 
eager  hopes  to  meet  die  first  shot !  A  general  prayer  arose  to 
heaven,  to  hasten  the  approadi  of  the  flames  of  a  conflagratioB 
that  had  broken  out  to  the  tigbt  and  lefl  of  them,  and  put  a 
period  to  th«r  misery  I  Some  expired  on  others;  while  a 
steam  arose  as  well  from  the  living  as  the  dead,  which  was 
exceedingly  offensive. 

About  twe  in  the  morning,  they  crowded  so  mudi  to  the 
wmdows,  that  many  died  standing,  unable  to  fidi  by  Uie 
tbroug  and  equal  pressure  all  aronud.  When  the  day  broke, 
the  stench  arising  from  the  dead  bodies  was  hmufferable.  At 
that  jnocture,  the  Soubah,  who  had  received  an  account  of 
the  havock  death  bad  made  amongst  them,  sent  one  of  his 
officers  to  enquire  if  the  chief  survived.  Mr.  Holwell  was 
shewn  to  him;  and  about  six  o'clock,  an  order  came  for  their 
release.  Thus  had  tbey  remained  in  this'infemal  prison,  from 
eight  at  night,  till  six  in  the  morning,  when  (be  poor  remains 
of  146  souls,  being  only  23,  came  out  alire ;  but  most  of  them 
in  a  high  putrid  fev».  The  dead  bodies  were  dragged  out  of 
the  bole  by  the  soldiers,  and  thrown  promiscuously  into  the 
ditch  (rf'  an  unfinished  mveliu,  which  was  af^rwards  filled  . 
with  earth* 

'  Admiral  Watson  and  CiJoDel  Clive,  detemiined  to  reveogc 
the  emelties  inflicted  on  tlieir  countrymen  at  Calcutta.  After 
a  tedioos  passage  they  arrived  at  Bengal,  on  the  6tii  of  De- 
cember. Busbudgia  fort  was  attacked  and  taken  December 
30tfa;  Tanna  fort  abandoned  January  the  Ist,  I7&7;  and 
fMt  William,  the  affecting  scene  of  the  Soobah's  cruelty, 
surraadered  to  the  Kent  and  Tiger  the  next  day.  The  city  of 
Hu^ey,  GO  miles  above  Calcutta,  was  taken  and  destroyed 
on  the  lltb;  and  onthe3ud  of  February,  the  Soobah's  army, 
consisting  of  10^)00  horse  and  16,000.  foot,  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Colonel  Clive,  who  had  only  9G9  Europeans  and 
1,600  sepoys.    This  accelerated  a  peace  which  was  signed  on 
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tbe  9th.  Ou  the  24(k  uf  Marrh.  tlic  FrenvL  furt  of  Cliaiidc- 
MLgon;  was  taken,  after  a  Tis^rous  defence,  hy  the  ttbips  aiul 
troop* t  and  thus  in  a  few  days,  the  viceroy  waii  humbled,  and 
Ae  French  power  broken.  Surajah  Dowlah's  perfidy,  how- 
ever, soon  occasioned  fresh  hostilities,  and  completed  liis  ruin ; 
■a  be  was  totally  defeated  by  Colonel  Clive  on  the  23rd  of 
Jnne,  in  the  .&inouB  battle  of  Plassey,  and  the  next  day  tlie 
cuqMeror,  in  a  triumphal  manner,  entered  Muxadaab,  and, 
planed  Jaffier  Allee  Cawn,  one  of  the  principal  generaU,  ou 
■he  tluoae.  His  rival  waa  soon  after  taken,  and  privately  pitt 
to  death  hy  Jaffiw's  son. 

Hmw  in  about  a  fortnight,  in  a  great  and  populous  state,  was 
a  iCTolntiiMi  effected,  by  which  the  French  were  driven  out  of 
Bfgil,  and  all  its  dependencies,  and  more  solid  profit  was 
ic^ted  by  the  £ng^ish  East  India  Company,  with  Caw  men, 
in  •  short  campaign,  than  had  been  gained  by  crowned  headf 
aad  BiineroiH  armies  in  those  bloody  wars  which  have  alinosf 
draiaed  the  veins  of  Europe  to  the  lowest  ebb.  If  a  Justin  or  i^ 
Cartuis  had  been  living  in  these  times,  what  would  they  have 
■aid  to  dad  the  glory  of  Alexander  the  great,  outrivalled  by  a 
Britiafa  subjectf  Alexander  invaded  India  with  an  army  of 
130;000  horse  and  foot ;  but  the  places  he  took,  and  the  coui 
qoesU  he  made,  were  attended  with  no  difficulty.  Porus  fell 
■Ho  his  hands,  and  he  restored  to  bim  his  kingdom,  .  A  pri- 
vate subject  of  Great  Britain  has  done  an  act  as  brave  and 
great:  his  few  soldiera  would  have  followed  him  to  the  utmost 
liaiits  of  the  globe  ;  'jret  Alexander  could  not  prevail  upon  hi^ 
amy  to  pass  the  Ganges,  and  attack  A^^amenes. 

TIm  whole  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  new  Soubafa  was 
£2,962,500  sterling,  for  the  Engli^  company,  inhabitants, 
tnwpa,atid  sailoiu. 

Admiral  Watson  died  at  Calcutta,  greatly  lamented,  on  the 
16th  of  August.  Colonel  Clive  happily  survived  to  enjoy, 
ia  his  native  country,  the  honour  and  the  fortune  he  had  ac- 
qaked.  He  commanded  in  fieuga],  the  two  succeeding  year^, 
from  whence,  in  1758,  he  sent  two  thirds  of  his  force  for  the 
security  of  Madras,  at  that  time  threatened,  and  soon  after,  for 
67  days,  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  French.  In  June, 
that  year,  the  Coltmel  received  from  England,  the  cummifisiuii 
of  President  of  the  council  at  Calcutta;  in  other  wordtt,  of 
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Governor  of  Bengal.  His  Mrrices  *efe  also  rewarded  by  the 
ricerof,  Jaffier  Allee  Cawn,  with  a  grant  of  about  £27,000 
ft  year.  He  was  honoured  aim  by  tlie  Mogvi,  with  the  dig- 
tiity  of  an  Omrah  of  the  empire ',  and  the  \»Tge  districts  whidr 
the  company  acqaired  by  his  influmce,  produtied  nem" 
£600,000  a  year. 

In  October,  1759,  seven  Dutch  ships,  with  ttoops  bd  boardv 
irrired  in  the  Ganges  from  Batavia,  with  H  Wew,  no  doubt,' of 
dividing  the  English  forces,  or  of  expelling  them  entrrfely 
from  Bengal.  In  this  they  «retb  clandestinely  «ieooraged 
by  the  Sonbab.  However,  at  Governor  CMveN  deerre,  tbe 
Soiibah  was  prevailed  upoh  to  forbid  theh-  sai^g;  up  the 
river:  but  they,  dist^anling  fais  orders,  and  djsembarkfb^ 
their  troops,  the  seven  Datcfa  ships  wei«  attacked  on  the 
24th  of  November,  and  six  of  them  taken  by  die  Calcutla, 
Dake  of  Dorset,  and  Hardwicke,  East  Indiamen.  Ilie  other; 
which  escaped,  was  int«-cepted  by  Ae  Oxford,  and  Royal 
George;  and  the  day  following,  ^eir  troopH  ahwweic  tottdly 
defeated,  near  Chandenagore,  by  Colonel  Forde.  ^ia  inmi&'' 
diately  brought  the  Dutch  to  terms;  and,  on  tiie  council  at 
Hugbley  dist»vering  the  proceedings  of  their  fdiips,  acknow* 
ledging  thennelves  the  aggressors,  and  agreeing  to  pay  costri 
and  damages,  thefr  vessels  and  prisoners  were  restored. 

The  English  at  Bengal,  had  the  more  reason  to  be  Jealous 
of  the  Dutch,  as  tfie  Shah  Zadda,  a  son  of  the  late  Mogal,  and 
undoubted  heir  of  the  Mogul  empire,  had  set  up  pretensioiiB 
to  the  Soubabship  of  Bengal,  and  invaded  the  provinces  on 
the  side  of  Patna,  widi  a  nnmerous  army.  But  Colonel  Clive 
joined  the  Soubah,  preserved  Patna,  and  drove  the  prince 
beyond  the  river  Kurrumnassa. 4(  The  printe  (requeatly 
wrote  to  the  colonel,  ofiering  any  terms  to  the  company  and 
himself,  on  condition  the  English  would  quit  the  Soirbafa, 
and  join  his  arms ;  but  the  colonel  gave  him  no  encourageoienr. 

In  January,  1760,  Mr.  Clive,  till  then  a  lieutenant  colonel; 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  King's  troops; 
and  on  the  8th  of  February,  be  resigned  the  government  to 
Mr.  Holwetl,  and  embarked  for  England  j  where,  on  September 
the  Sod,  be  was  presented  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  with 
die  honorary  d^;ree  of  L.  L.  D.,  and  on  the  24th,  the  thanks 
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of  the  general  quarterly  court  of  directors  and  proprietors, 
wne  wiBBimoUBly  given  to  him,  toother  v/iib  Admiral 
Pocockn,  aad  Colonel  Lawrence,  for  their  great  and  glorious 
■arvkes  ia  the  East  Indies. 

Soon   after    the    colonel's    arrival,    the    following  yenm 
appeared  in  the  papers  i~-^ 

Great  am  frma  Purus'  conquest  Philip's  son. 
Glorious  as  Cortez  from  new  Iudi»  won; 
'Midst  trumpet's  loud  acclaim,  and  cannon's  roar, 
WelctHse  illustrious  Clive  to  Britain's  shore ! 
From  eastern  dawning,  bright  as  Phnbus'  rays, 
We  now  behold  thy  full  meridian  blaze  | 
Proud  of  that  chief,  at  whose  impetifous  {»urse 
Old  Conges  trembled  to  his  distant  source, 
Who  like  fam'd  Warwick,  master  of  the  crown 
Oa  loftiest  nabobs  look'd  superior  down ; 
And  made  ihe  fierce  Mc^ul,  with  conscious  fear, 
Htait  as  of  yore,  when  Kouli  Khan  was  near. 
To  thee  her  safety  twice  Bengalia  owes, 
Alike  from  Indian  and  Batavian  foes; 
llence  in  no  dangeon  now  her  sons  remaiot 
Nor  of  a  new  Amboyna's  fate  complain. 
And  see  wjth  wreaths  by  glorious  toils  acquir'd 
Kiad  Hbat'u  rewards  the  genius  it  inspir'd,  V 
And  gives  thee  all  thy  fwidest  wish  could  claim, 
Unenry'd  fortune,  and  unenlly'd  fame; 
Thy  aged  sire's  embrace,  thy  sov'reign's  praise. 
And  from  a  stranger  mase  nnpurchas'd  lays. 
In  the  pariiaiDent  which   met  at  Westminster,  November 
Srd,  ITttl,  Colonel   Clire  was  elected  for  the  borough  of 
Shiewabury ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  Dec^nber  he  was  advanced  to 
aa  Iriah  peerage,  by  the  tide  of  Lord  Clire,  Baron  of  Plassey, 
In  1761,  fresh  disturbances  arising  in  Bengal,  and  affairs 
■  there  being  lopked  upoq  as  desperate,  all  eyes  were  turu^ 


•It  iIk^  be  r(|BeBt{cred,   ll]Bl  attei  out  tuwca  aqd  <tugricci  m  Europe  iwd 
Amnira,  in  ihc  je»ra  1756  snd  1757,  the  cheit  coxmokkb,  in  ■  ■perch  wluch  he 


Amrnca,    U    IIIC  yean    J*  JW  bdu  aini  ,   urns  udbaa    vvamvkck,  u  b  apnr\.u  wiiKjj  uc 

madt  m  the  boiue  of  Coninions,  icBecting  on  our  Ccoeittls  and  Aduunls  for  nslnwu, 
eparodicr,  and  DulielKrimii,  Mid,  '  he  mntt  indeed  except  tnm  Ihu  too  gCDfnl 

"    "  'a  wbo  qughl  InJy  l>e  sljkd,  »  heaven  taught  p-niinl' 
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iipfin  his  Lordehip,  as  the  only  man  who  couM  af^in  retrieve 
theiu:  and  this  u^laous  task  he  readily  undertook;  eVei^ 
thing  at  home  beings  settled  to  hia  Batisfiictloii,  and  full  powers, 
civil  and  military,  being  entrusted  to  him  abroad.  Hew«B 
accordingly  again  appointed  to  the  preaidKicy,  or  govemiBent 
of  Bengal ;  and  after  being  honoured  by  bi«  Majesty  widl  the 
knighthood  of  the  Bath,  and  the  rank  of  Major  General,  he 
set  sail  fur  India,  in  the  Kent,  on  the  4th  of  June,  The  season 
beings  so  far  advanced,  his  Ixirdship  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  passage,  and  therefore  did  not  arrive  at  Calcutta  till  the 
3rd  of  May,  1766.  Before  his  arrival,  afiairs  had  ttdien  such 
a  turn,  that  the  easy  task  devolved  npon  him,  of  settling  terms 
with  the  country  powers,  which  he  rendered  vei^  sdran* 
tageous  to  the  country  company,  who  had  now  die  disposal  of 
all  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  deducting  only 
about  £300,000,  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor.  Lord  Clive 
then  set  about  the  more  arduous  undertaking  of  reforming  the 
abuses  among  the  company's  serrantBi  he  ptit  the  army 
establishment  upon  a  better  footing,  and  introduced  some 
good  regulations  into  the  conduct  of  the  private  trade,  which, 
nevertheless,  were  not  so  strict  as  to  prevent  oppressioDs 
amow  the  natives. 

In  1765,  Lord  Clive  returned  to  England,  baring  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the' company,  in  a  most  unexampled  man- 
ner. Six  years  after  this,  a  resolution  was  moved  io  tte  House 
of  Commons,  to  tlie  fottowingimport,  viz., 'ThatintheacqnisiK 
tion  of  bis  wealth,  Lord  Clive  bad  abused  the  powers  witfa 
which  he  had  been  entrusted,' 

Gfnenil  Burgoyne  said  he  looked  upon  the  deposing 
Surajah  Powlah,  and  bringing  about  a  revolution  in  &vonr  of 
JaftifT,  in  tlie  year  1756,  to  be  the  origin  of  all  those  subset 
qiient  cvilx,  which  bad  operated  to  the  temporary  diatrets,  if 
not  total  ih'struclinn,  of  the  company  t  he  enlarge<l  upon  the 
perfidy  used  to  bring  about  that  revolutiont  stt^d  the  iictb. 
tious  treaty  forged  in  order  to  elude  the  payment  of  the 
stipend  promised  to  Oinicbund,  (a  black  roerdiant  and  confi- 
dant of  Snrajoh  Dowlah,  wbom  Lord  Clive  and  the  select 
committee  in  India,  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a  scheme  to 
dethrone  bis  master,)  exposed  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ctive,  in 
caasing  Admiral  Wutsou's  name  to  be  signed,  contrary  to  the 
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Adminra  express  inellnatiou,  to  this  treaty ;  and  added,  'tbat 
tbe  perfidy  of  Omicbaad  was  of  tfae  blackest  dye,  and,  an  to 
dte  proceedings  of  the  select  Committee  in  India,  I  will 
allow  tli«n  to  be  (said  tfae  general  ironically)  of  thew&ttesf 
kind.  The  genera)  ctmcluded  by  proposing  the  above 
resolntioo,  and  if  it  met  with  tbe  approlnttion  of  tbe  bouse,  he 
riioald  move  tfaat  persons  who  acquired  nims  of  money  by 
pmenta  or  otherwfae  in  Ipdia,  (if  tbey  acqaired  such  stuns  by 
virtue  of  their  acting  in  a  publick  capacity}' should  make 
restitution. 

His  Lordship  in  his  defence,  began  by  eolioiting  tbe  indul- 
gvoce  of  the  house  to  a  few  foots  which  had  been  partially 
stated ;  and  as  he  was  pleading  for  what  was  dearer  to  him 
thau  life,  hia  reputation,  he  hoped  the  Committee  would 
patiently  hear  him.  He  theo  went  dirongh  one  of  the  reports 
of  tbe  secret  Committee,  and  quoted  those  difierent  pass^iea 
which  coacomed  himself.  His  Lordf^ip  was  very  particular 
in  ex^aiaing  the  report;  and  in  answer  to  those  differat 
panswgea  which  accnaed  bim  of  appropriating  part  t^  tbe 
reveniKa  of  Bengal,  he  read  extracts  of  the  nabob's  lettM-  to 
him,  aa  president  of  tfae  select  Committee,  of  the  Committee's 
letter  to  the  directmrs,  and  finally  the  directors'  letter  of 
appnbalhm  to  him.  His  L«dship  afterwards  observed,  that, 
traiaed  in  tbe  sdiool  of  war  and  politidcs  as  he  had  been  for 
00  years,  he  was  now  in  the  st^otd  of  philosophy;  imd  if 
parienf^e  was  a  virtue,  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  very  viituo«B 
mdeed.  He  enlat^ed  very  fully  on  tfae  misconduct  of  the 
directors,  and  after  arm^ing  in  the  severest  terms  (he  un- 
pardonable renuBSBess  of  former  administratioiis,  in  n^iectiag 
the  afiurs  of  tbe  India  company,  he  declared  that  the  rais- 
NoangeBent  adaroad  was  founded  upon  mis-jnanagement  at 
hoaae.  He  tb«i  entered  very  particnlarly  into  the  maJevolence 
and  artiflcfl  of  bis  enemies,  and,  to  prove  tbe  zeal  with  which 
ome  of  them  attacked  bim,  he  read  part  of  a  conversatiwi 
between  tbe  late  Deputy  Chairman  and  one  of  the  first  Cleiks 
of  (be  India  House,  in  wfaidi  tbe  late  Deputy  Chairman,  Sir 
George  Colebrooke,  says  these  remarkable  words,  *  I  want  to 
mark  the  man  i*  (meaning  his  Lordship.)  Lord  Olive  pro- 
ceeded  to  exculp^  himself,  and  declared  be  went  out  to 
India  tbe  last  time,  promising  not  to  add  a  shilling  to  his 
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-fortune,  either  directly  of  indireotly;  which  proDUse  he 
declared  to  God  be  had  religiously  kept, 

Hb  Lordthip  iroaically  oHnpIim^ited  the  vast  extent  of 
i^iiitieg  of  Lord  North,  in  limiting  the  coDtinqanix  qf  the 
terfitorial  ac^uiaitioDB  in  the  company'a  possessioD  to  6  yean. 
He  Midbe  ni^t  call  his  Lordship-vthe  lion  ofgovemment, 
and' the  India ownpan^.  thejackall,  or  lion's  provider;  that  he 
.bad  already  aeised  uped,  three  qu^prsi  and  no  doubt, but 

'  wboi .  the  lion  had  been  out  hunting,  and  was  returning  hun- 
gry, that  the  remaining  quarter  would  be  seized  aligo;  that  ba 

'Stood  there  aamdeptiidtiiit  man,  ready  to  give  gorenunent 
every '.honourable  aasiBtameei  that  he  would  do,  aq^  farther 
would  not.be, expected  of  b>m-  With  respect  to  tb@  ^mA 
India  compa/iy,  fae  laqieated  their  sitqatiofi;  th^  tb^y  had 

>loog  been .  taupered  with  by  .quac[i;s,  eyen  till  they  were 

-  reduced  ta  an  ahaolute  oousumption,  and  ItEfd  thnnw  tbem- 
iselvea  upon. Parliament,. aa  the  only  Mxi tTMO pbyaiciai^^hfit 

could  effect  a  cure, 

.  His  Iiordibi^  remarked  that  for  these  twp  years  past,  tbe 
.  directors,  either  througb  ignioi;ance  of  desigo,  had  kept  the 

-  a£^ra  of  tbe  company  a  secreti  that  they  had  rioted  at 
tavems,  dissolved  in  dissipation  and  Itixvry*  and  bad  venisop, 

.  timlc^aud  other  ohoioe  viands,  in,  >vid  (tut  afseasun,  with 
Bargmdy,  Chret,  aad  old  Hock ;  that  they  entirely  neglected 

I  their  dutyyaad  enpioyed  a  man  to.tbink  for  them,  (Mr.  Wilks) 
to  whom  they  allowed  £^)0  per  aonuqi,  and  that  many  of 
then'  ovden  were  so  absuDd  aad.  coutradictory,  t^it  tbeir  own 

-servants  were  ahnost  justified  in  refuaing  obedience  to  theqi. 
1  left  ladia  (oonlinued  his  {.ordship,)  in  17^  jo  prftfqiind 
peaoe,  iu:  whidi  it  was  likely  tp  remain. .  Tb?  ezp^a^  of  the 

.  Military  at  that  time,  though  bearyi  wa«  nothing,  equal  to 
what  it  is  now;  1  expected  it  would,  instiead  of  increasii^, 

I  have  been  reduced.  Much  virulence  apd  malevolence  bave 
been  employed  against  m^;  and  it  is  with  real  conoemi  find 
myaelf  redwced  t^theaadnecessity  of  being,  the  herald  of  ipy 

.  o«n.  &me,  1  have  ceived  my  country,,  and  that  company 
faithfully;,  and  had  I  b^o, employed  by  Ibe  crown,  [  aho^ld 
not  have  been  in  the  sitnat'on  I  am  in  at  present.  J  aboMld 
have  been  differently  rewarded}  no,  retrospect  w«ul4  hare 
.  been  |iad  to.  sixteen  yearii  past,  and  I  should  not  have  been 
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forced  to  plead  for  wliaf  ik  deafer  than  life^  my  reputation. 
My  sihiatioii.  Sir,  baa  notbeen  an  easj  one  for  these  tweire 
nMwdis  past,  and  though  my  conscienfce  nerer  could  acca^e 
me,  yet  I  felt  for  my  friends  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
oeiuure  as  myself.  Sir,  htft  a  stone' has 'been  left  untamed, 
where  Ae'le&st' probability  eoald  eriBe«f  disooVerin^Bfniie^ 
thing  cffaeriminal  nature  againsdnw.    • 

He  two'«omimtteeB,  &iv;-  seem  to  bare  bent  the  Vboia  of 
tbeir  enquiries  to  the  icoiiduot  of  tttetvhBinble  serranty  tbeBaU 
ronef  Phtaseyjand  iWre  b«eD exatnined)  bj  Ae select  ooBiii 
mUtee,  moM'  like  a  fdieep'  stealer  than  a  member  of  this  honrnj 
lamsnf^'Sir,  if  Ihftd  luiy  sore  placea'aboutaR,- tkeyiiroaM 
havelieeiiTotnid;  they  bfttvpntb^  to  the  Irattomj  ho  lenient 
pbisters  have  been  applied' to  hei^::  Noi  Sir^  tb^weR  ail  «f 
the  blist^-  kind,  preptnred  -wiril  Sptaiab  flies  and  «tber  provo>' 
catir^'  Tlte  publidt  reoords  hav^been  ransacked  for  proofa 
agaiiatt  me;  and  the  late  deputy '  chairman  of  the  inclia'ilxtm- 
paay,  kwortky  member  of  this  be«ue,' has  been  tiery  asaidiMNm 
tndeed,-^'«o  assiAions  in  my  affairs,  that  really.  Sir,  it  appears 
be  harentirriy  neg^lMted  h»  own.'  As  the  heads  nponTrahplf, 
barha^  tumbled  down,  and  asdiereisboprobabdity'oft^eiv 
beii^  nfibeed,  ^for  jaettfcitism  seems  at  an  endi  at  le^ ihars 
has  been  gniat  afteratioD  in  men's  seattmoits  -  within  these  <ten 
yean,)'  I  would  phrpose^  Sir,  that  my  bead,  hy  -way  of  pre* 
emitience,  be 'put  upon  the  middle  pole}'  a&d  his  Majesty 
having  granted  me  these  honovra,  it-iir  proper  diey  shoHld  be 
sappOTted.  What  tfaibk  yon  die»,  of  my  havmg  tho  .lat* 
chairman  and  deputy  on  eadi  side. 

I  will  now.  Sir,  crave  leave  te  say  a  word  to  the  proposed 
n^^ntations  of  the  noble  lord.  I  agree  with  him,  Sir,  that  the 
ancnu]  direction  has  been  in  a  great  measBre'tbecausO'of  the 
great  distress  of  the  India  company ;  and '  I  also  -  «gtCe;  thM 
flvny  proprietof  should  possem  £1000  stocky  and  be  in  pos* 
session  twelve  raontba  before  he  -can  be  quaKfled  to  vote^ .  His 
lordship  then  expatiated  en  the  great  temptations  in  India;  said 
that  the  country  had  been  governed  by  a  set  of  boys,  and  nam^ 
berless  abuses  had  been  committed ;  that  with  respect  to  the 
Mottut,  he  never  beard  of  it  until  last  sammer,  when  he  was 
in  Shropshire;  but  though  a  sum  of  £5000  was  of  little  mo- 
ment, where  the  receipts  amouuted  to  four  or  five  millions,  yet 
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great  abuses  hare  been  made  of  it ;  that,  as  to  jagfairea,  they 
are  aa  coromonl]'  gfirea  by  priaces  in  tbat  couotry^  as  peasioii^ 
lottery  tkkets  and  other  douceurs,  are  by  the  ministers  iu 
thiik     . 

I  must  beg  leare  to  observe  to  the  boose,  that  presents  vera 
allowed  and  reeeired  ftam  the  earliest  time  (^  the  direction. 
They  hare  continued  to  be  t<eoeived  onintermptedly  for  th« 
space  of  IfiOyears;  andmra,  Sir,  who  have  satin  the  direction 
themaelTes,  Imve  at  asveral  times  receired  presents.  This  die 
dimotion  mttst  know;  but  1  am  firmly  of  opiniiHi  that  id 
boDonrable  cases,  presents  are  not  improper  te  be  receired } 
but  when  for.(U>bMw>ttrabIe  pui^oses,  thai,  Sir,  !•  hold  thei^ 
to  be  bi^ly  improper,  i  In  the  early  part  of  my  life,  my  Jfi* 
hours  wefe  without  emolulnent  or  laarels,  and  I  hope  thp 
boase  cannot  think  bat  that  I  ouf^t  to  be  rewarded  for  my 
serTicea  to  my  country  in  the  latter  put  of  it.  Wjien  I  was 
employed  by  the  corapauy,  their  afihira  abroad  vete  in  a  con- 
dition much  to  be  lamented.  Misfortunes  attended  them  in 
every  part  .of  their  settlements,  and  the  nabobs  looked  w^h  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  smaH  pririlegea  and  posseasims  they  then 
enjoyed ;  and  though  suiall,  in  danger  erery  day  of  being 
wrested  from  tbem.  Fear  and  weakness  of  power  sought  for 
protection  from  the  dangers  that  Rum^unded  .them.  In  this 
critical  situation  I  was  called  forth,  and  it  pleased)  God  to 
make  me  the  instrumi'Ot  of  their  deliverance,  la  the  various 
batdcB  and  attacks  in  which  I  was  employed,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  succeed;  .  nor  were  such  schemes  and  undertakings 
entered  upon  without  the  preriots  provocatiou  of  the  country 
powns.  The  treachery-  oif  Surajah  Dowl^fa  was  for  ever  in 
•ur  eye,  and  his  perfidy  was  mavee  at  rest;  nor  did  we  attack 
Chandenagore  till  the  treety  on  his  behalf  was  first  vitiated. 
After  these  omquests,  Sir,  and  acquisitions  gained  for  the 
company,  I  returned  home.  They  approved  in  the  highest  de. 
gree,  of  what  I  had  done ;  and  as  a  token  of  their  approbation 
they  presented  me  with  a  rich  sword,  set  with  diamonds.  This, 
certainly,  Sh*,  was  no  mark  of  their  opinion  that  1  bad  either 
violated  treaties,  or  disobeyed  their  orders.  Nor  did  their 
commendation  and  good  opinion  of  my  services  terminate  here. 
As  soon  as  troubles  broke  out  in  that  coimtry,  and  when  the 
news  of  the  terrible  disaster  of  the  taking  of  Calcutta  from  us 
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Unveil  to  the  ear  of  (he  cotnpuiy,  they  immediatelj  tent  tb 
me,  and  requested  that  I  would  go  once  more  to  India,  to  pRK 
tect  uid  secure  their  poawMomi  {— *that  mj  pretence  albne 
iroaUf  dfect  it  j  and  they  Bhonid  reat  tecnrMl  tbrongfa  the 
good  opinion  tber  entertained  of  ine,-'-^hat  kuccen  would  ae* 
OMopany  me,  and  diat  I  thonld  be  the  meant  of  pottii^  their 
aflairs  again  into  a  protperona  situatioDi  I  did  not  heaitate  ■ 
■oment  to  accept  the  o^r.  I  went  abtoad,  retolni^  not  t6 
benefit  myself  one  single  shilling  at  my  return ;  and  I  strictly  and 
rel^^naly  adhered  to  this  resolution.  When  I  artived  there,  I 
snbdued  Angria,  a  Tery  poWetful  prince.  I  retook  Calcutta, 
*idi  an  iacoDtiderable  armyt  Surajah  Dowlah  had  at  all 
times  betrayed  a  disposition  to  break  the  treaty  •  and  whm  an 
army  was  sent  nnder  the  command  of  M.  Dupr^  which  might 
bare  ptored  fatal  to  ns,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Wd 
bribed  the  general  of  that  army,  who  inUnediately  Wrote  to 
the  nabob  to  let  hun  know  that  the  English  were  invincible; 
and  upon  a  second  request  from  the  nabob  to  M.  Dupr^e,  that 
be  would  matrh  with  his  army,  and  destroy  the  English,  his 
answer  was  couched  in  the  Mime  tenns.  He  taid,  that  he  al^ 
ways  found  the  English  invincible  g  and  it  would  hilve  been 
the  height  of  nnpnidence  to  hbkard  an  attack*  By  such 
means,  and  by  this  stmtagem,  we  succeeded.  We  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  nabob,  Sdrajah  Dowlah,  was  to  turbulent  and 
Rstless,  that  he  oaly  waited  for  the  departnre  of  the  flee*,  to 
exterminate  the  Engtish.  But  as  treacherous  men  are  too  apt' 
to  have  men  of  the  same  cast  and  disposition  aboat  them,  the 
nabob  Was  not  wanting  of  such  companions.  Omidiond, 
bis  confidential  servant,  as  he  thought,  tbld  his  master  of 
SB  agreement  between  the  English  and  Hi  Dupr^  to 
attack  him,  aad  received  fyr  that  advice'  a  som  not  less  than 
four  laca  of  rupees.  Finding  this  to  be- the  man  io  whsm 
Ae  nabob  entitcly  tmsted,  it  socm  became  our  object  to  con- 
Mder  him  as  a  most  material  engine  in  the  intended  revolution. 
We  therefore  made  such  an  i^^eement  as  was  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him  to  tatia^  bia 
demands.  When  all  thiags  wen  prepared,  and  the  evening 
of  the  event  was  appointed,  Omichilnd  infbnned  Hr.  Watts, 
who  was  at  die  court  of  the  nabol^  that  he  insisted  on  thirty 
Uca  of  rnpeea,  and  five  per  cent  npon  all  the  treasure  that 
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should  be  fonnd ;  that  iiiiU$$  t^Utt  *^  immediately  complied 
with,  tie  voy^ct  4Ucl{)^  tbe  ttliolc  to  the  nabob;  aud  that  Mr. 
Walts  and  tt(e  two  ptlfer  En^li^h  gcDtl^nien*  theq  at  the  co^it* 
gbQuld  be  cut  off,  b^fof^  Qio^in^i  Mr.  Watta  ioip^iatelyi 
Mil  tbia  ip(ori9f^iof^  despatched  tm  fx^^ess.  tfi,  me  f^t  tj^e 
cou;ici|j  I  (|id  npt  ttesjtate  to  find  oift  a  stmt<i£eio  lo  aave  tiffi 
|iVM  of  t^t>8e  p<^p)e,  a|td  secure  success  t^  the  ijiteoded  e^et)!, 
Fo|-  Ijiia  gyj^Kv^  vf^  siga^  anoU);^  treaty.  The  one.  ^as 
called  the  ^d,  tlpia  other  the  ItrA^'fe  treaty.  This  t(^^  vtui 
•igaed  by  every  o^  except  Admjml  WntKon}  and  1  ahouU( 
hare  ofinsi^ered  iyyee]f  sufficieutly  authorized  to  put  his  mupe^ 
to  it,  by  the  coqxfTs^tion  i  had  with  hiui.  As  to  the  pe^a 
trb9:  a^ied  A49urAl  Walaop's  name  to  the  treaty,  whe^er  i^ 
did  it  iq  Vis  pf^seaee  or  not  I  ^uijat  say ;  but  this  I  kuow,  ' 
that  he  ibavght  he  had  «ifficieti(  atilbority  for  so  doiug,  Thi» 
treaty  wa  ^i^oo^^ely  smt  to  Oroichufid,  vrho  did  n^  siispe^t 
the  stratag^em.  -  The  ^v^nt  took  pl^ce,  a^d  suc^esq  atteud««l> 
it;  and  tb^  bQ(|8^,Iam  fully  persuaded,  "[ill  agree  wi;^ne,: 
(bat  irbOD  the  very  exi^etice-  of  the  company  vas  at.  sfal(e»  aud' 
the  lives  of  the^e  people  so  precariously  siti^ted,  a^  so 
certain  of  Ve^Qg  destroyed,  th^t  if  v^.  ti  master  of  tzu^  poliqi- 
and  of  justice^  to  deceive  so  great  a  villain.  I  hfive  iitmy 
j^d*  Sir,  a  letter  signed  bjr  Admiral  Watson*  Messrs 
Manaioghato,  Watts,  6lc^  vfhich  I  apprebend  will  coyv^  - 
Admiral  li^^tson's:  thoiv«tgh  approbation  of  tbe  proceediitgs 
of  tbe  Tero|u)^i^  and  tltp  mea^H  by  which  it  was  obtained.. 
(His  lordfbtp  then  rei^  tlie  letter^  which  Coareyed  Adniintf 
Wiitspu's  ^11  iqiprobaticB)')  PCow,  SUr,  great  as  my  fortune 
ia,  (and  if  bettn  no  proportion  to  what  1  might  have  made) 
yat  to  sbatr  that  |  did  not  beiasSf  or  ]ay  under  contributio^f 
dwav  whom  I  had  ^utquere*),  tor  my  own  emolui;Beut,  I  cf|a 
tell  this  hpuse,  tl^al  n^itller  I,  nor  any  one  in  my  army^ 
received  a  sixpence  (um  tbe  Inhabitants  of  Huxadabad.  Sly . 
jagbire  was  i)ot  received  till  1769;  though  it  ha*  been  repoifted . 
tbat  1  received  it  at  the  rev^liftipn  in  1767.  I  must  b^  I^ve 
to  mention  another  oircumafP^  ^  this  house,  ti)at  upon  tbcM 
troubles,  the  Butch  were  eif(;onraget|  by  the  nabob,,  to  entet 
the  country  with  seven  ships,  and  a  vaiit  army.-  I  did  qot, 
beutnte  a  moment,  to  give  tbem  baftle,  and  in.  tiftni^-foqr 
hoiiTS  .1  destroyed  every  diip  they  had,  and  their  whole  anoy 
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**i  sMelr  killed,  woiinded,  or  taken  pritttnet^  At  thia  time, 
Ik  Dateli  hsd  most  of  ni;  money,  aali  ita  tbw  inlitimcie  I  thiok 
I  khewed  B  i^  fbr  Hte  honoqr  and  nit^yest  of  the  cdmpAny, 
fld^erior  to  ev^  oHtm-  object,  even  of  my  own  coniceni.  I 
nnt  flo#  heg  leave  to  read  in  tbe  hoase,  two  letters  from  tbe 
nqrt  at  AiretH^  to  myself,  containing-  tboit-  approbation  of 
llw  nerohitidn  in  Bengal.  These  letters,  Sir,  dame  hot  through 
Ae  ootQ^ptn  channel  of  addt«8s  to  tbe  goretnor  and  Council, 
b«t  Wen  directed  to  myself.  His  lordship  th^  read  the 
letters,  whirii  contained  indeed  tbe  most  fall  and  ratisfaictory 
appn^Mtioti  of  what  is  termed  in  one  of  the  letters,  tHE  lAte 
etORtotis  aBd  PRoriTiBLB  REvoLCTiOH.-^Thcse,  Sir,  are 
•nielT  safflcient  oetttftcste^  of  my  behavieiir,  and  of  the  pro- 
tfew^  of  that  r^volu^n  t  and  whal«Tpr  the  boase  may 
think  of  Uiem,  will  raqain  an  everlasting  approbtltion  of  my 
ondBCt  fimtai  those  petnons  who  aloUe  employed  ine,  and 
•fcoae  serrant  I  was,  A  lata  minister,  (Lord  Cfaalliam)  whose 
ririlitlea  bare  been  an  hononr  to  hn  country,  and  whtkn  this 
b(MM>  will  ever  revere,  will,  I  am  sure,  come  to  Jroar  bar,  and 
Sot  only  tell  yoq  bow  highly  he  thought  of  m^  aprvioes  at  tbe 
■fane,  bill  Also  what  bis  opinion  is  now, 

UpOB  ny  aixival,  Sir,  in  England  a  second  tiiOB,  a  comlhittee 
4f  Ike  directors  waited  upon  me,  to  desire  to  knoW  when  1 
woiiM  receive  the  congratulations  of  Uie  direction,  I  accoid- 
i«g1y  waited  qpou  Aem  at  their  court  inl^endenhall  stre^, 
wA  the  diMrmau,  at  a  very  full  conrt,  addressed  me  in  the 
words  ctmtaJBed  IQ  this  l^ter,  (which  bis  lordship  read.) 
These,  Sir,  were  circnipirtances,  certainly,  that  gave  me  full 
sitMtption  and  ground  to  thinkj  that  my  conduct  in  every 
iMtataoe  was  approved  of,  After  such'  certificates  as  theg^, 
tt^,  am  I  to  he  btougfat  here  like  a  criminal,  and  the  very  best 
parts  of  my  conduct  oonatnied  into  criines  against  the  state* 
|s  lUs  the'  reward  that  is  nqw  held  OQt  to  persons  who  have 
[icrfttfiwcd  sacb  important  services  to  tbeir  country?  If  it  is, 
Mr,  Ae  f^UTB  consequences  that  will  attend  the  execution  of 
aflfy  iripoftaitt  trnst,  committal  to  the  persons  who  have  the 
eare  of  it,  will  be  fiital  indeed ;  and  1  am  sufe  tbe  noble  lord 
apoB  the  treasury  bracb,  whose  great  humanity  and  abilities 
t  revere,  wonM  never  have  consented  to  the  resoliitioos  that 
pasaed  tbe  Qth^r  ni&bt,  if  be  had  thonght  on  tbe  jreadfal'cona 
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sequences  that  would  attend  than.  Sir,  I  auinat  say  that  I 
either  sit  or  rest  easy,  when  I  fiod,  by  that  e^tevavfi  kmh 
lution,  that  all  I  have  in  the  world  is  confiscated,  and  that  no 
one  will  take  my  seciuity  fcv  a  ahillmfi;.  Th^se,  Sir,  are 
dreadful  apprritensions  to  remaia  under,  and  )  cannot  look  nptn 
myself  but  as  a  bankrupt,  1  have  not  any  things  Ipft  which 
I  can  call  my  own,  except  my  paternal  fortune  of  £500  per 
aunuin,  and  which  has  been  in  the  feinily  lor  ages  past.  Bi*t 
upon  this  I  am  contait  tq  live,  and  periiiapB  }  shall  find  nion 
real  contwt  of  mind  aqd  happiness,  than  in  the  trembling 
affluence  of  an  unsettled  fortune.  But,  Sir,  I  mu8f  make  one 
more  observation,  that  if  the  definition  of  the  Hon,  Ofutlemani 
(General  Bui^yne)  and  of  this  house,  is,  that  the  state,  as 
expressed  >n  these  resolutions,  is  jvowi  ioc,  the  cpmpany, 
then,  Sir,  every  iartbiog  that  I  eiypy  is  granted  to  me,  But 
to  be  called^  after  sixteen  years  have  elapsed,  to  account  for 
my  conduct  in  thi»  manner,  and  a&F'  an  unioterrvpted  enjoys 
ment  of  my  property,  to  be  questionpd  and  considered  as 
obtaining  it  unwarrantably,  is  bard  indeed  I  and  a  treatment 
J  sliqul^  not  think  the  British  senate  capable  of,  But,  if  U 
should  be  the  case,  1  hare  a  cquaeious  innocmce  wifbin  me, 
that  tells  me  my  conduct  is  JTTeproachable.  Jf^nuigaM  moH 
^eftei.  They  may  take  from  nie  what  I  have ;  they  pay,  as 
they  think,  make  me  poor,  but  I  will  be  happy !  1  mean  not 
this  as  my  defence.  My  defence  will  be  made  at  the  bar ;  and 
be&re  1  sit  down,  I  have  one  request  to  make  to  the  houce^-r? 
that  vhat  they  come  to  decide  vpon  jfity  ho^umr,  tkeji  piU  nof 
Jorget  their  wn,' 

By  th^  assist^ce  of  Hr.  Wedderbume,  afterwards  Loi4 
Loughbqnmgh,  his  lorddiip  defended  himself  against  all  the 
charges  broqght  againyt  hlin,  which  at  one  time  bad  put  on  a 
very  serious  aspect,  The  original  motion  was  at  length  rejected, 
tmd  it  was  resolved,  ^  That  Lord  Clive  hat)  r^derpd  grnf  an^ 
meritorious  service  to  bi#  country,^ 

Hough  his  lordsliip  thus  escaped  publick  prosecutioc,  yet 
<Vom  this  tim^  be  fell  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  depression  of 
spirits.  At  length  at  the  age  only  of  fitly,  in  November,  1774, 
hp  put  an  end  (o  his  own  life,  leaving  behind  him  five  children 
and  a  widow,  the  B(£tcr  of  Dr,  Maskelyne,  the  astrooomff 
ntyal. 
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Ixml  CIrre  was  of  a  temper  unusually  reserred,  but  among 
paitieabur  frieada  be  waa  cbeofal,  aod  ev*^  jocular;  and  in 
doneitkk  life  be  was  kind  and  amiable.  He  bad,  as  we  bave 
seen,  tbe  fine  talent  of  impiriBg  coofideooe  jn  those  under  his 
coBiDBiid ; — beoce  be  was  daracteiised  by  tbe  gnat  Lord 
dmham,  as  tbe  'heaven  bora  geoeral,*  who,  with  little  ex- 
perieoee,  surpassed  all  tbe  officers  of  bis  time.  He  represeut- 
fd  tbe  town  of  Shrewsbury  in  parlimient,  from  1760,  to  1774, 
bat  nrdy  spoke  in  tbe  boqse,  tboiigb  upon  special  occasions 
be  displayed  great  powers  of  elocuticm.  By  bis  will  be  b^ 
i  £70fi00  to  tlw  invalids  in  tfae  Gpgjpaiiy's  service. 


Dnyton  has  fairs  on  tbe  Wednesday  before  Palm  Sunday, 
WcdMsday  before  June  23,  September  19,  October  124. 
Market  en  Wednesday.     See  appendix. 

Dkaytov  Parta  ;  or  LiTTjiS  Dbavtoh,  A  township  in 
the  paridi  of  Drayton  Magna,  or  m  Hales,  and  in  the  Dray  ttm 
divisioB  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North,  adjoming  to 
DmyloB. 

IhtATTOH.    A  township  in  tbe  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 

DovLBSTOii;  or  Ddddlbstohe.  A  townsliip  in  the 
parish  of  Ellesmere,  and  in  die  upper  division  of  tbe  hundred 
ofOSwestry,  a  chapel  to  Eltesmere,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry 
and  Lidifl^d,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  arcbdeaoonry  of 
M<y.    4  miles  nor4-we«t  'of  Elleamere. 

DadlestoB  is  sitnaled  in  tbe  nortk-westem  extremity  of 
tbe  comity,  near  die  cnMs  road,  which  connects  die  road  from 
EHesmere  to  Chirk,  with  that  trom  Overton  to  the  lattCT 
plaee;  it  has  an  degant  modem  church,  in  the  Gothick  style, 
with  painted  glass  windows,  occupying  the  site  of  one  more 
ancieBti  near  tbe  south  side  of  the  cburch,  is  an  ancient  stone 
croas.  An  Ictdi  ArcfabUiop,  who  was  taken  ill  and  died 
wUbt  oD  a  visit  at  Plas  Wanen,  is  interred  within  the  church. 
Dndiestoit  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  tbe  gift  of  tbe  vicar  of 
Elfeynecsi  tbe  income  avises  from  lands  near  Oswestry,  pur- 
leased  many  yean  back,  with  a  grant  from  Queen  Ann's 
Bonn^,  and  private  rafaacriptions  obtained  by  tbe  fhinily  who 
&ai  owned  Kilbendse,  Among  the  names  appears  that  of  the 
Hon.    and    Rsv.    Dr.   Godolpbut,   Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Sir 
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-r-BfMg;mfm,dteBtTcestot-oftIieBir8^fbrdfemn)r.  TheChnrcb 
yard  eomnMuyds  a  highly  iivenitMi,  apd  beautiful  proas 
{vect:  ahieng  the  objwts  are  Chirk  CaMie,  the  Weldi  Monn;; 
tains,  the  Broxtoo  Hills,  the  fine  tower  of  Wrexham  Charch, 
and  fott^^  in  th«  distuice,  the  Towers  of  Cheater, 

About  a  quarter  ofa  mile  from  the  church,  in  a  retired  and 
beautiftti  Talljeyj  vbQse  titles  are  coveted  wi^h  wood,  not  more 
dial)  thirty  jeAn  ago  Mood  b  ret^  ancient  raansitm  t^lle^ 
Kilhendre.  In  ^  Cetttt^  of  the  hodR^  toaa  a  chainber  per^ 
lectlf  dark,  mto  whidi  txAi  tf^cended  by  ateM,  and  die  pas. 
sages  to  whiiA  were  hidden  by  tapestry ;'  evidently  appeafing 
to  bare  been  in^nded  as  a  place  of  coopealm^nt  in  cases  of 
soddeo  dan^^.  Some  workmen  employed  in  faking  down 
pari  of  the  honse,  hefotp  fhe  flhal  demolitipn  of  the  w||ole, 
discorered,  bakeatli  ^  flight  qf  stqpe  steps,  au  earthen  jar, 
containing  many  pieces  of  I^atbelr  ipooey.  This  nantion,  as 
appters  by  documents  atfll  estatit,  was'  in  existence  ns  far 
back  m  the  reign  of  EtlWard  the  second.  Hei?  Colfte^I  tfobq 
Jooes,  Governor  of  Dtablih,  for  spibe  tirae,  fomid  a  peaceful 
Asylum,  after  the  death  of  CroiqfFell.  He  was  a  ipan  ai  rerj 
ancient  iunily  t  of  hioat  di^ifled  a|i{»ear^pfe,  and  rencs^fe 
with  age.  He  had  been  a  rery  active  and  supcearful  offlf»f, 
was  very  h%h  in  Crorawtll'q  p^tifbadoti,  and  bad  rpceired  DrwK 
him  extensive  gprntlts  of  lauds  ip  Irelaad. 

About  two  miles  from  Dudlsstou  ti\o  county  terminate 
in  an  elevated  and  .preeipiloaa  nek,  (Silled  Goed^yr^hi 
commanding  one  of  the  inest  praipe(:ts  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  Deep  bdow,  winds  the  Dee,  with  its  dark  waters 
and  rocky  bed,  its  sides  crowned  With  apctent  woods  of  oak; 
re<calling  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  as  well  by  its  natural 
character,  as  by  its  deep  and  gloomy  woods,  having  be«i  dm 
fiivoHrile  haunt  of  ^  DmidB  and  the  most  freqnent  scene  of 
their  my8ti{»l  rites,  Milton's  epithet  of  wOcntL  Tin  Dee  i» 
here  joinnJ  by  a  considerable  tribntfuy  stream,  the  Ceiriog, 
which  flows  beneath  the  Aqueduct  at  Chirk,  and  through  the 
grounds  of  Bryn^kyuirfiiri,  These  two  rivers  form  the  boun- 
dary  for  some  miles  between  England  and  Wales.  Other 
features  in  the  landscape,  are  tbv  ntansion  and  woods  of 
Wynnstay;  the  highly  beaadftil  grounds  and  woods  of 
Naut-y->belan :  the  Aqueducts  of  Chirk  and  Pottl-y<4!y(iyllte, 
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Chttk  CartK  Bryivrkyfr^lt.  tbe  beauUfut  ieaf  of  Lonl 
Puqgapwm,  and  Cantell  du^  br&ii,  all  kiacl(.ed  by  tbe  Welch 
Moutituiis. 

1>^«  is  t«  air  of  wUduan  «nd  sol^vd«  iq  tbe  p^c« ;  «nd 
tbow  pgetsoiu  wko  «re  de^irou*  of  Hieeiag  W«(cb  BfiB^mj 
witbunt  n^iiiff  aa  eKfswnioD  into  Wfiles,  m»s  4«c«  b?  f«My 
pntifiei}. 

Tbe  gentlemen'*  aeals  in  tbe  neigbboarfaoqd  t^P^dlmtw 
uc.  Plan  Volyn,  Plas  Warmu  JCilbendFe,,  SodyU  Sail. 
SbeH>rtMk  Hill,  trad  Knolton  Ua^U 

PvpucK*  A  towosbip  in  Ibp  parkh  of  StottoKlffii. ami  ia 
ibc  CltHtbiiT]^  dimiop  of  tbfl  buo!4fed  of  SMtndwt  6«il« 
•ortb  tMirtb-vest  of  CVeoburjr  Montiioer. 

Dudst6«»  a  towiwbip  in  tbe  parish  of  Cbifbt)T7p  ap4  IB 
die  vppcr  diei^oA  of  tW  Ivvndred  of  Cb^m^..  Iji  mile 
Doitb  of  Hontgumnyi     %i  m^es  nofrtb'Mrest.  of  Bi4iopflca«tlfrt 

Eamstut^  a  to««Bbip  in  .tbe  jt^risb  "f  Atdlam,  wd  in  the 
bandied  of  Condorer.    2  milea  soutb-east  of  Sbrewabwry. 

EAtDiwtoiT.  A  pMriNb  in  tbe  liberties  of  9rtdgWMtb, 
united  to  (^n^Mindt  Wififlb  «t  ^  tbe  pecuNar  jari«dic|i0q  ni 
BridgfAOTth,  in  tbe  dioceae  of  Corentry  awl  LidMleliJL  60 
honwfl,  306  i^b«|^itfuita,    ^i  mile  aquth  of  fiiH^niojtbf 

EAaoiBToif.  A  towoflmp.  in  the  pa^^  of  Kuytoni.aiid  i^ 
tbe  loner  diyiai(M\  of  tbe  bwidred  of  Ostte^rj;.  G,  ^i)e«  spnfb- 
eaat  of  Oiweatry. 

EjtBNirooD.     A  townchip  in  the  hundred  of  Stoltesde^. 

Ea9thai|.     a  townvbjp  in.  the  Init)dred  of  Bjlutiqloiv. 

East  HAHLtiTSt  A  foirqahip  in  the  parish,  of  Stnaton 
Lan,  and  in  the  lower  dirisioii  of  the  hundred  of  Miinsl^w. 

Easthofb.  a  parish  in  the  lower  division  of  the  bundled 
of  Hnn«lo#,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of  flerefurd, 
tbe  deaoeiy  of  Wenlocb,  and  arcbdeaconrjr  of  Salop.  13 
boines,  93  inhabitants.  7^  miles  nortb-east  by  east  of 
Cbnreb  Streiton. 

Eastwall,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Rushburjr,  and 
in  tbe  upper  diralon  of  tbe  hundred  of  Muuslow.  6  mile& 
east  of  Chnrch  Stretton. 

Eastwiqs.  a  tovnsbiD  in  tbe  parish  of  Ellesmere,  and  la 
tbe  Ellesmere  diriiiion  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill. 

Eatoh;  or  Eaton  -unoev  Havwood.  A  parish  in  tbe 
* '  e  of  Wenlock,  a  vicarage  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of 
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HerefotSj,  the  A^iaery  Of  Newport,  a^d  ardideaconty  of  datop« 
78  hooflbs,  066  iDhabitaots.  4  tnileti  soatb^^aat  of  Churdi 
Stretton. 

EAtoh  aaA  CH&AiTOir>  A  towiubip  in  the  paridli  of 
Lydboryi  North)  and  in  the  Biahoitsfea^le  divbion  of  tba 
hundred  of  Puislovi    8}  miles  ttwt  of  BiAopiCastle. 

Eatom.  a  tovmihip  in  the  puish  of  Stoke  upoD.Tem,  and 
in  die  Drayton  diriBitM  of  Bradfdrdj  North.  21  homes,  133 
uihabitanta.    6  milcfl  DDftb*iweBt  of  Nbwport. 

Eaton  Comstahtine.  -A  parish  in  the  WeltingUHi  diri^ 
moQ  of  Bradford,  South.  A  free  t^Uipel  or  rectory,  in  the 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  die  dfednery  of  Salop,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Salop.  34  bouses,  iSil  inhabitants,  fimilefl 
soutb«TMt  of  VTellhigtOD,  7^  miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury* 

EATdK;-  or  EvTbN  and  Plowden.  A  towiubip  in  the 
pari^  of  Lydbnry,  Northf  dbd  in  the  BishopscaMtle  dlrisicHi 
of  the  baadred  of  Punlov*  S  miles  80Qtfa<east  by  eaM  of 
BishopsCastlei 

Eatoh  MA^ctlt.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Berrin$ftoti« 
and  in  the  Cound  division  of  Ae  hundred  of  CoudoTer.  5 
tniles  BOuthMeafet  of  Shrewsbufyt 

Ebnall.  a  township  in  Ae  hundred  of  OsWeitry.  A 
miles  nortbdeast  by  north  of  Oswestryt 

Eddicliff.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Cluo,  &nd  in  the 
Clun  division  of  the  hnndred  of  Oun.  61  bouses,  419  inba*' 
bitantn. 

EDENttOfB,  Upper  and  Loweri  A  township  in  tbeparisli 
of  Mainstone,  and  in  the  Mainstone  diVisitHl  of  the  hundred  of 
Cknii    8}  miles  west  of  Bisfaopsoastle. 

Edge.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Pontesboi^,  and  in  the 
Pontesbury  diviBion  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  Edge  quarter 
of  Pontesbury,  contains  63  bouses,  9Ji  inhabitants.  6  milea 
Bonth-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Edgebold  Pullet.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Meole 
Brace,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Sbrewabuiy.  1|  mile  south- 
west by  south  of  Shrewsbdryi 

Edoebolton;  or  EoQEBOULtoM.  A  township  in  the 
parish  of  Sbawbury,  and  in  tbe  Wbit<^urch  divisi<H)  of  the 
hnndred  of  Bradford,  North.  6  miles  south-east  of  Wem. 
The  township,  including  Hnckletm,  and  Great  Wigfind, 
contains  77  houses,  457  inhabitants. 
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EtOBLGT.  A  towmbip  in  the  parish  af  Whitdinrdi.  and 
in  Ac  Wbitcfaurcb  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 

Edgbblbt.     a  town^ip  in  the  hundred  of  Oswestry, 

EiTOHOiiD,  A  pariah  m  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Bradford,  North.  A  rectory  in  charge,  in  the  diocese 
of  Corentry  antt  Lidifield,  the  deanery  of  Newport,  and 
nrchd)»ieonry  of  Stdop.  406  houses,  2,168  inhabitants.  2 
miles  sontb'West  by  west  of  Newport. 

The  Rer.  William  Gftbert,  a  celebrated  ndnconformist' 
Arine,  held  the  rectory  of  Edgmond,  and  was  born,  if  not' 
there,,  in  some  part  of  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1613.  He  was 
educated  at  Edanmd' Rail,  Oxferd,  and  was  prdKUted,  by 
Lord  Wharton,  to  the  living  of  upper  WiocUing^n,  in  Buck> 
itai^hamsfaire ;  afterwords  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawr^ce* 
Siding ;  and  tastly,  to  the  rectory  of  Edg;mond,  in  ha  native 
cnanty  (  ftom  which  he  xra»  ejected  at  the  restonrtion.  Hc^ 
afterwards  officiated  among  the  nonconformists  at  Oxfont 
and  London,  and  died  at  Oxford,  in  1694.  His  works  are,  1. 
Vindiciasupreni'Dei  Domini,  ^^inst  Dr.  Owen ;  2. England's 
Passing-  BelT,  a  poem  on'  the  plague,  the  fire  of  London,  tind 
Ifae  Xhitch  war;'  ^^'Super  auspicatisinnio  f^tti  Oul.  in  Hiber- 
niam  demensu,  4to'.;  4.  Epitapbta  divenia.  H6  also  published 
•  dialogue,  called  "Julius  Secundus,^  Which  be  ascribed  to 
Erasmna. 

'  Edgtoit.  a  parish  in  the  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Parelow,  a  curacy  not  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
Ifae  deanery  of  Clou,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  40  houses, 
330  inhabitaBtR.     4)  miles  SDutll*east  of  Bishopscastle. 

Edstastok.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Wem,  fcod  in 
the  WbitdinTch  divisfon  of  the  handled  of  Bradford,  North. 
A  chapel  to  IVem,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  EUid  Lichfield, 
dw  deanery  of  Newport^  and  archdeaconry  of  Safbp.  3  miles 
north  of  Wem. 

Ellbbdinb.  a  township  in  the  {tarish  of  Ercall  Magna, 
or  High  Ercall,  and  in  the  Wellington  diriHton  of  the  hundred 
of  Bradford,  South.     9  miles  south-east  of  Wem. 

Et-LEBTOir.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Cheswardf ne,  and 
m  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 
4}  n^es-nortb-wiestby  north  of  Newport.- 

Ellesmbbe.    A  market  town,  in  the  Ellesnme  division  of 
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the  bntidred  of  PntJiill,  a  ricatage  rctiMiningf  in  clnrge,  in  ll>e 
diuce§e  of  Coventry  and  LicbGeld,  the  deanery  ^f  Salop,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Sidop.  1,1^  houses,  6,056  inhabitwits.  17 
miles  north  north-west  of  Shrewsbury.  176  miles  Dorth-wcst 
of  London.    Lat.52,56  n.  Ionq.  2,59  w. 

Ellesmere  takes  its  name  from  a  mere,  or  great  lake  in  its 
Beighboarbood.  It  is  a  town  of  Saxon  mgiu,  aind  was  for^ 
merly  called  Aelaroere,  or  the  greatest  mere;  the  lake  that 
washes  it  being-  of  the  extent  of  101  acres,4>  Ael  in 
Gompoaitiooe  preatantiam  rel  plenitudeuem  deootat:  mere 
stagnum  quod  instar  maris  exigui  se  preebet.  ^— Though. 
soBK  derive  the  name  from  the  abundiuice  of  cela  in  that 
Water. 

In  the  time  o£  £dward  the  confessor,  '  Edwinns  comes  te^ 
Unit  Eltesmeles,'  which,  in  Domesday,  Ear)  Roger  held.  In 
the  year  1177,  'The  King  (Henry  tfae  second  of  course)  went 
to  Oxford,  and  among  other  grants,  there  is  one  to  David,  the 
sen  of  Owen,  '  de  North  Wales,  temun  de  Ellesmar.'  Oweo 
having  married  the  King  of  Ei^Iand'a  sister,  Robert  Lupus 
held  'Manerium  de  Ellesmar  per  balivnm  Jt^auiHs  Ibyis/ 
In  the  sixth  of  John,  die  King  gave  die  castle  and  manor  of. 
Ellesmere,  in  fnnk  marriage  with  his  daughter  Joan,  to 
Llewellyil,  Prince  of  North  Wales;  but  in  the  tenth  of  John, 
four  years  afWwards,  Bartholomew  Tnroc,  the  governor,  waa 
commanded,  eo  his  allegiaoce,  to  put  the  place  into  the  pos> 
session  of  William  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  King's  brother,  and 
Thomas  de  Erdington,  'quia  volumus  quod  illud  ciutodiant : 
ieste  meipso  apud  Warwick  18  die  Decranbris;*!  so  thattbc 
Kii^  reserved  the  disposal  of  the  castle,  this  being  a  frontier 
town  and  of  some  importance  to  the  inardies,aiid  coaseqnentlj. 
not  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  Prince  of  Wdes,  and  left  mtirely 
is  bis  power.  It  is  supposed  he  had  only  the  rente  and  profits 
arising  ft%Mb  the  teniuts; 
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'  In  tbe  fonrdi  of  Henr;  tfie  third,  Rf^^er  Le  Strovge  ;ield«d 
Mp  to  the  King  the  inheritaace  of  the  manors  of  ColeniGrc 
tai  IbmptoD,  and  received,  in  consideration  tyf  the  satoe,  tbe 
nid  nanorB  a^tn,  *  cum  castro  nt  hundredo  de  Eilcmiar  ad 
rttam  tantom.  W  In  the  tvent j  fint  jear  of  Henry  the  Ibird, 
John  Le  Stnu^  was  g^oremor  of  the  castle.'  In  the  twentjr 
fiM  jesr  of  Henry  the  third,  Darid,  bod  of  Llewelljm  hrie 
Pruce  of  Wales,  bjr  his  dnrter  in  writing,  sarrendcred  up 
Elicinere  to  the  crown  of  Eog^Iand,  aAer  which  we  hear  do 
DHife  of  ita  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Wriab. 

Tbe  continual  Bkirmishn  between  tbe  English  and  Welsh 
■nde  tbe  tenure  of  Ellesmere  verj  precarious:  and  though 
Hearj  the  seoond,  and  King  John,  being  embroiled  in  foreign 
wars,  gave  this  town  and  castle  in  dower,  the  first  with  « 
sister,  and  the  latter  with  a  natural  dangfater,  by  Agadia  de 
FerrarR,  the  Earl  of  Derbj's  daughter,  in  order  to  conciliate 
tbe  ucient  animosities  of  both  people — yet  upon  the  sl^t^ 
appcafttacs  of  a  rupture,  Aeae  KiDga  might,  and  did  resume 
at  pleasure,  w  gare  what  recompense  they  thought  fit  upon 
itie  seizure,, and  such  as  the  Princea  of  Wales,  holding  ttpon 
dicir  good  behaviour,  were  glad  to  receire. 

In  tbe  thirty  aerenth  of  Henry  the  third,  the  manor  and 
hundred  of  EHemner^  were  eoimnitted  to  John  de  Orey, 
paying  a  fine  of  ten  diillings  ^  year.  In  tbe  forty  third  of 
Heifry  die  diird,  Peter  Honfort  was  govanior  of  Ellesmere 
castle.  In  the  fifty  first  of  Henry  the  diird,  tbe  ^nanor,  castle, 
and  hundred,  were  granted  to  Hampn  }js  Strange,  and  bis 
bein,  f  donee  sibi  et  faieredihus  provlsnnf  erat  de  escheatis  ad 
C  li^iarunf  p«r  ^nam.'  "f  This  Hamon  was  a  younger  aoq 
of  life  first  ^rohn,  Lord  Le  Stiaage  of  Knockin.  In  the  fouFT> 
lecntfa  year  of  Edward  the  second,  Oliver  de  Invidiam,  who 
adbered  so  firmly  to  the  King  upoti  tbe  insurrection  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  other  .lords,  was  governor  of  this 
cattle,  In  the  third  of  Edwa|^  the  third,  a  writ  was  issued 
to  see  after  the  encroachments  on  this  manor,  and  settle  the 
bonndBries,  which  being  done,  the  King  gave  the  castle  of 

■  Wiai  tfv  cuUf  and  hqadicd  of  EI|raKK,  far  hit  Ufe  ouiyi 

dndajeaF, 
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EIIesBterie,  with  the  bamletH  of  Colemere  end  HuapUm,  to  die 
Lord  Eubule  Le  StFaogQ  in  fee,  who,  dying,  left  1^  saus 
to  Soger  litt  Strange  de  Knockiii,  seD„  his  coumd,  and 
■ext  heir.  Richard,  his  son  aod  huTr  who  was.fouod  to  Im 
cousin  and  heir  to  Fbillippa,  Duchess  of  Y«rk,  his  mother's 
sister,  died  the  twenty  sey^ith  of  Henry  the  sixth,  and  after 
bis  death,  EIisd>etb,  his  relict,  married  Roger  Kynaston,  Esf].! ' 
her  dower  being  the.  manors  of  'Nesse  Strai;^,  Kintan, 
Colenwre,  hamlet  of  Hamptourhamlfitof  Knockiii,.'castnnn 
et  domintiun*  de  Ellesnar,  and.  the  castle  of  Middle.  Joba, 
stm  of  Richard,  died  the  seventeendi  of  Edward  the  fourth, 
who  having  iasiie,  Joan  his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  married 
George,  |wn  and  heir  ^parent  to  Thomas  Stanley,  the  first  Earl 
of  Perby  of  that  name,  in  whose  lamily  it  remained  for  four 
descents,  when  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  had  licease  the  forty 
second  of  Elizabeth,  to  make  an  alienation  of  the  manor  of 
Ellannere  to  Richard  Spencer,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Savage, 
who,  the  subsequent  year,  obtained  the  Queen's  pardon  for 
the  ali«iation,  'quam  iec^re  Thomce  Egerton  custodi  magni 
sigilli  (which  they  had  made- to  Thoma^  Egerton,  Knight, 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal;)  a^krn^uds  created  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Baron  of  Ellcstnere,     In-higi  ^mily  it  still  remsios. 

In  the  sixdi  of  James,  Geoige  Onslow  Esq.  alienated  the 
manor  of  St,  John  o£  Jemsalem  (Welshampton)  inlra  rillam 
et  parodbiam  de  Ellesmere,'  to  Sir  Thoaias  Egerton,  Lord 
Ellesciiere,  The  most  ancient  freehold  of  the  manor  was 
Ockley,  or  Ottley;  the  noble  &nd  ancient  seat  of  the 
^ynastons,  4(  of  which  family  Acre  have  been  several 
Knights,  who  have  borne  the  bighost  o^ces  of  which  gentle* 
,meu  in  a  private  o^wcity  are  capable,  particularly  the  inge. 
nious  and  learned  Fnncis  Kynaston,  Esq.,  Knight  of  the- 
body,  to  Charles  the  first— and  celebrated  for  his  translatioa 
of  Cbancer's  Troilus  and  Cressida,  into  Latin, 

By  statota  the  twenty  sev^thofHenry  the  eighth,  Bllesmere 
cum  membris  was  united  to  the  hundred  ofPimhill.  Id  the 
fortieth  year  ef  Elis^Ktb,  the  Queen  gave  license  to  Sir  Edward 


*  Nuw  tht  RsidcDce  of  L«d;  Tuia.  The  houie  appcun  Id  b«  tcij  old,  intf 
uidi  low,  bul  Ihc  paik  ij  ■  vcrjr  fine  raie,  faaviog  [Wrbapi  tlie  gRilnl  qiurlit;  of 
0  ircn  lo  be  jccn  in  mdj  put  of  Engluid. 
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Kjmuatoa,  Enigfct,  to  keep  •  nwkot,  on  Taoday,  «id  a  bar. 
Bat  dw  meeaamt  gtreo  by  I^fcinJ,  of  tbu  town,  ii,  Aat  it  bad 
fear  streets,  and  no  market.  None  of  tbe  miiM  of  Ae  caatle 
are  left  t  *  bat  the  emao^oc  on  whidi  the  keep  attiod,  diMOVvra 
that  it'haa  been  an  anciEBt  fort. 

£llesiDere  ia  an  elegant  little  town,  and  ia  readered  eKceeJi 
ing  beaotifiil  by  tbe  fine  wood  ftin^ad  lake,  wbkfa  oonea 
close  to  ita  wallb  it  baa  a  gaed  narket,  and  the  ebief  trad* 
^die  town  IB  in  making  and  tanning'. 

On  the  caatle  hill  (fonoeriy  tbe  keep)  tberaia  one  of  tb* 
Sneat  bowlmg  gnooa  in  Ute  kingdom,  ftmn  which  then  ia  an 
extensive  prospect  of  nine  difereat  comities. 

Tbe  chnrch  of  EHeanere  is  a  spacioDa,  bat  itregiilart 
cwuatarm  building.  Lt  the  oatrtn  is  a  haadaume  aqoaia 
lower,  adoiaed  widi  pimiades.  Tbe  tracery  of  tbe  .great 
eastern  wmdow  ia  highly  beaatifbl.  Ia  a  diapd,  aouth  of  the 
cfaascel,  ia  an  ancieot  tomb. of  the  Kyttastoa's  of  Hordley, 
Tbe  ceiling  of  this  part  ia  highly  adwned  with  Qotbiek  fret- 
work. 

Market  on  Tnesday.  Fairs,  Febroary  3,  tbe  third  Taesday 
in  April,  Whit  Tueatky,  August  30,  and  Norember  14.  Tbe 
aecond  is  a  great  lair  An*  barren  eowa. 

Fraecia  Egerton,  diird  Duke  t^  Bridgwain-,  ia  deaerving 
of  notice  in  this  place,  as  baTing  been  ponesaed.  of  Hrgc 
estates  in  Ellennere,  and  its  oeigbbonihood ;  and  as  beih^ 
distinguished  for  his  pnblidi  Bpmt,-and  for  tbe  vaat  plabtf  be 
fenaed  and  execotod  for  the  improTeitient  rfhia  eotatca;  Tbe 
noble  duke  pooaaased  an  eatate  at  Woraley,  aboat  7  mika  fyssa 
llaiMdwater,  rich  in  mines  of  coal,  Avib  which  he  <^red  littlo 
or  BO  adrant^e,  on  aocoant  of  the  expense  whidi  atteaded 
the  ooBveyaaoe  of  thia  artide  by  land  canriage,  to  a  euitabto 
market  for  consumptitHi,  Fnlly  apprized  of  the  ntilily  of  a 
canal  frooi  Worsley  toHiiQabester,  be  coiHuIted  Mr,  Briadley 
en  the  sulgect;  who,  haviag  aHrreyed  the  country,  declared 
the  aciieme  to  be  practicable,  Acbordingly,  his  grace  ol^ 
lained,  is  tbe  years  1758  and  17fi9,  an  act  oif  parliament  for 
this  pnrpqae;  and  Mr.  Brindley  was  nnployed  in  the  cwidact 


*  II  wn  dotriijcd  in  ibc  •ercntaBtb  century,  during  tbo  rage  of  tiic  dnl  wu> 
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and  exeeatiMi  of  tbe  iii>datekin;,'<--tlie  firat  of  tlie  kind 
erer  attempted  in  Eflgtetd,  with  dav^able  subtetnuieouB 
4ubik)b  and  eleraled  aqnedocte.'  At  tfae  connneitceBieiit  of 
Ae  biuineaB  it  was  detenained,  Aat  the  lerel  of  the  irater 
shoald  be  preseired  without  tfae  nsual  obatructioQ  of  locks. 
Bat  in  aeoompla^infr  thii  object,  many  diflicnitiea  oecnrred ; 
and  it  jns  soon  found  that  it  woafd  be  neceMaiy  to  cany  tbe 
canal  over  riven  and  many  deep  TBlleys,and  that  it.wobid  not 
be  eajny  to  obtain  a  suffident  mpply  for  cmnpleting  the  navi. 
^ti(«i.  Howerw,  Mr.  Biindlej,  patronized  by  tbe  dnke,  and 
fumiabed  widi  ample  resoarces,  poraerered,  and  at  length 
conquered  all  the  embarnHnnentB,  occasioned  by  the  natnra 
of  the  a'nderfakiog,  uid  by  the  paanoas  and  pr^odicea  of 
indiridiialfl.  Harii^  Completed  the  canal  as  far  an  Barton, 
where  tfie  riTcr  Irwell  is  nar^ble  for  hage  vesaela,  he  pro* 
posed  to  carry  it  over  that  rira',  by  an  aquednct  89  feet 
above  die  BUi&ce  irf  the  water.  This  was  considered  as  a  . 
diimerical  and  estnivs^;ant  project  j  attd  an  eminent  engioeerV 
who  was  consulted  on  the  occasion,  ridiculed  the  attempt. 
<  I  bare  often  beaid,'  said  he,  'of  castles  in  tbe  air,  bnt  never 
before  was  shewn  wbere  any  of  tbem  wen  to  be  erected.* 
The  duke  of  Bridgwater  was  not  disconrsged;  but  oonfidiag 
m  ^  jndgibentof  B(r.  Briadley,  empowered  him  to  prosecute 
the  wwk ;  and  in  about  10  months  Hie  aqueduct  was  coraple. 
ted.  His  astonishing  work  cMsmenced  in  Sept^ber,  170D, 
ud  tbe  first  boat  sailed  over  it  Ae  17tfa  of  Jaly,  1761.  Hie 
canal  was  then  extended  to  M^chnater,  where  Mr.  Biindley's 
ingenuity  in  diminishing  labour  by  mecbanioal  contrivances 
was  QKhfljited  in  a  marbinr  for  landii^;  coals  upon  the  t<^  of 
a  hill.  U  is  no  wonder,  tfa^  an  object,  so  coriona  in  itself, 
and  of  so  great  national  importiMee,  sbonld  have  attracted 
genial  attention. 

Tbe  duke  of  Bridgwater,  havj^  foand  by  experiMtcej  the 
ntility  of  these  inland  nav%ationB,  extended  his  views  to" 
Liverpool ;  and  obtained,  m  176B,  an  act  of  paritasMtit  for- 
hram^ng  his  canal  to  tbe  tide-way  in  die  Mersey.  Ilis  part 
b  carried  ova*  die  river  Mersey  and  Bollaa,  and  over  many 
wide  and  deep  valleys.  Over  the  valleys  it  is  conducted 
widiout  a  single  lock;  and  across  the  valley  at  Stretfbrd, 
through  which  the  river  Mersey  runs,  a  mound  c^  earA, 
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niaed  for  ^nmrriag  the  mm,  extendi  ncoriy  a  niile.  lu 
th^  coustractioD of  ihk  mniDil  BIr.  Brindley  dispUjed  bb 
■echaBkal  genius,  bj  lendmng  the  cmal  itoelf  sabMrrieoC 
to  his  des^fn,  and  by  bringi^  the  mU  neccMwry  fat  hu  fwf 
poae,  along  tbe  oumI  in  boat*,  «f  a  peculiar  fonn,  which  wenr 
oondncted  into  caiaaooBa  or  ciitefm}  ae  (hat  an  openit^  the 
bottoms  of  the  bonta,  the  earth  was  dia^buted.  wbae  it  wa« 
wanted,  and  the  ralley  waa  thna  aleniad  to  a  proper  knl  for 
,  continning  tbe  canal.  Acroaa  the  Beilaa  the  gmmd  waa 
raiaed  by  tentparary  lochs,  fonaed  of  tha  ^ber  uaedin  tbe 
ooBBtniction«f  the  eaiaaoons  jnat  mertiaaf  J.  In  tbe  execution 
of  evay  part  of  tbe  aarigatiout  Jfr.  Brindley  diaplnyed  sing»< 
lar  skill  and  ii^ennity ;  and  m  arier  to  fitcilitate  his  pnrpoaa^ 
he  produced  many  nJnable  autiunes,  Uk  ecowmy  and 
forecast,  in  every  part  of  the  work,  deaervc  to  be  particularly 
noticed,  and  uey  are  pecnliarly  disoemnble  in  the  atopa  (V 
Baod-gales,  that  are  fixed  in  the  cahal,  where  it  is  idwre  the 
level  of  the  lend.  Ilwae  stops  aip  so  <oBstmcied,  that  if  any 
of  tht  bftnlu  ikoold  give  w^y  and  occasion  a  eonent,  tbe 
adjoiuBf  ^tea  will  rise  meiely  by  that  motion,  and  prevent 
any  other  part  of  the  water  from  cacaping,  beaidea  that  which< 
is  near  tbe  breadi  between  the  two^atea.  ,     . 

The  duke  was  bwil  in  179G,  and  waa  tbe  fiAh  aen  of  the 
6ivt  dukft  Is  17^  he  sqcceeded  his  Ivatfaer  ia  the  fonily 
estates,  and  died,  unmarried,  in  1803*  . 


fiLSoir;-or  Elstor.  A  toWnshfp  tn  the  pariah  of- EHes<' 
aKre,  aod  in  tbe  Ellesniefe  dirhion  of  the  hundred  of 
FimhiU.  '4'}  milenortb-weat'ofEtlesmere. 

EaCHMAasH  and  Chatwall.  A  township  in  the  paririi' 
of  Cardii^toa,  and  in  the  upper  diviakMi  of  tbe  hundred  of 
Mundow*  EnchmanA  is  8)  miles  notth-east,  tmi  Cbatwall,' 
4i  mika  north-east  of  Church  Stretton.- 

E:iBooK.  A  township  in  tbe  pariah  of  Montford,  and  in 
the  Baschurd)  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhil).  6  miles 
north-west  of  Shrewlliury. 

Eii8i>OK  HoQsE.     A  seat  of  the  Eal-I  of  Powitt    6)  miW    ' 
It  of  Shrewsbury,     See  i^ipmidix. 
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EttoALt  Child'*.    See  ChUd's  Ercat). 

Ercall  Maqna}  or  .HioH  Ekcall.  A  parish  in  thtf 
Welli^oB  diviaioD  of  the  hundred  of  Bradfofd,  SoHtb,  & 
viconi§[e  duuliargvd,  in  tb«  dioceee  of  Gorantry  and  Lichfield, 
the  dsanery  of  Salop,  ami  arohdeacoiirf  of  Salop.  341 
bouses,  1,9&3  inhabitaBts.  8nileaneitli>.east  of  Sbnemboiy.' 
See  appendix. 

EkOALi.  Pakva.     See  Child's  ErcaJl. 

EsPLKT.     See  Hofrtoa  and  Esple^. 

EavLBv.     A  tutriMhip  ia  the  hundred  of  Cottdorer. 

Eo»aN  Gbohge.'  A  lowinbip'ia  the  pavish  of  Chetton,  and' 
ia  the  Chelnia^  dtTinen  of  ihe  faundred  o(  Stottesdep.  Si- 
miles aoMtho'weBt  by  south  of  Bridgnor^. 

EvELiTu^  A'tuwiwbip  in  the  parish  ofShiffnal,  and  in;  the 
Shiifaal  div^ioii  ef  the  hundnd  »f  BrimadT-,  1^  mile  soath  of 
Shiflhal. 

EwBCN  BObhbll,  a  tomship  in  die  par^  of  Chettoo, 
and  in  flie  Chelmenb  division  of  the  hundred  ^Stottesden. 

EwBjsBBS.  A  toWDsbip  in  Ae  parish  of  Worfield,i 
and  iu-lh^  Bcidgnotth  diviaioti  of  the  hundred  of  Bnnuttyt 
a|  miles  noitb-eaa^  ^  i*«vlh  of  findgnoith. 

EvBE.    See  Aston-E^e.    -  ' 

ETTSNt  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Baschorch,  and  in  the 
Basebaroh  division  of  the  hun^«d  of  Pimbill';  near  FeneoMre. 
6  miles  soudi-west  of  wetB.       ' 

Etton.  a  towiiship  in  the  pariah  of  Alberbiny,^aiid  in  the 
Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  16  houses,  65  iiihobit- 
aiita.    7  miles  ftest'offhrewsburr. 

Ettoil  a  townsl^p  in  tfae  parish  of  Lydbury  North,  and 
in  the  Bishopscastle  dirisicn  of  the  hundred  of  Puislow.  9 
niile&#auth-*<sst' of  Bishepscastle^ 

EvroN  and  Drttqk*  A  township  in  the  pari^  of  Wroxe- 
ter,  and  in  the  Wellington  diriston  of  the  hundred  of  iBradford, 
South.     7  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Eyton  oh  The  Wildhoors,  or  upon  Wildhorbs.  A 
parish  in  the  Wetlia^on  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford* 
South,  a  rectory  dischar^^,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield)  the  deanery  of  Newport,  and  archdeaconry  of  S^lop. 
74  houses,  890  inhabitaota.    2  loiles  north  of  Wellii^on. 

The  celebnted  Edward  Herbert  Lord  Chirbury  was  bom 
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at  tb«  plate.  Granger,  in  hu  "  Biographical  History  of 
Ei^landf"  iipeaks  of  his  lordship  aa  standing  in  the  highest 
ranic  amODg  the  pablick  ministers,  historians,  uid  philosopbers 
of  the  age.  *lt  is  hard  to  say,  (be  txHitinnes)  whether  bis 
pason,  hb  understanding,  or  his  coorage,  Wbs  the  most  extra. 
cHdinary.  Bat  the  smie  man  was  *iie  and  capricioas ; 
redressed  wrongs,  and  quarrelled  for  punctilios ;  bated 
b^try,  and  was  himself  a  bigot  to  philosophy.  He  exposed 
himself  to  Aacfa  dangers  as  other  mm  of  course  would  hare 
carefully  declined;  and  called  in  question  the  fundamentals 
of  a  religion  which  none  had  bantinesi  Ui  dispute  besides 
himself.'  Lord  Herbert  was  the  first,  and  the  most  c&ndid  of 
our  Englidi  infidels,  and  his  system  of  deism  certftiuly  cmnes 
nearer  to  Christianity,  and  contains  less  of  acrimonious  censure 
of  Revelation,  tfa&n  that  of  Any  othflr.  Tbe  following  extracts 
fivm  bis  lordship's  lite,  writlett  by  hEmself,  and  published 
tany  yean  afterwards  fVom  bia  m«iUecripts,  by  Horace 
Walpole,  Earl  of  Orfbrd,  will  abew  that  this  nobletnan  pos- 
sessed no  small  portion  of  vanity,  and  (though  aa  infidel)  a 
fiu-  more  than  common  d^^ee  of  superatitioo  and  crediility. 

*Z  was  hotn  at  Eyton,  in  Sbropsoire,  (being  a  house  which 
faigether  With  fitir  lands,  descends  apbn  tbe  NeWpOrts,  by  my 
grandmother^  between  tbe  hours  of  tweWe  aoa  one  of  ttie 
do^,  in  the  aofniog.  My  inftnty  was  very  sickly,  tny  head 
ronttHOany  purging  itself  rery  much  by  th«  ears;  whereupon 
abo  it  Was  so  long  before  I  b^an  to  speak,  that  many  thought 
I  should  be  ever  dumb.  The  very  farthest  thing  1  can  re- 
nember  is,  that  wfaen  I  understood  what  was  said  hy  others 
I  did  yet  forbear  to  speak,  lest  t  should  utter  something  that 
Was  imperfect  or  impertiacnt.  Wbeni  I  came  to  talk,  one  of 
tbe  first  enquiries  I  made  was,— how  1  came  into  this  world? 
1  told  my  nurse,  keeper,  and  others,  I  found  myself  here  indeed, 
bat  ffom  what  canst?,  or  Ix^'nniiig,  or  by  what  means,  I  could 
Dot  imagine.  Bot  for  this,  as  I  was  laughed  at  by  the  nurse 
and  some  otbeT  women  that  were  then  present,  so  I  was  won- 
detcd  at  by  others,  who  said  tbey  never  heard  a  child  but 
myself,  ask  that  question ;  upon  which,  when  I  came  to  riper 
yews,  I  made  this  observation.  Which  afterwards  a  little  com. 
forted  me,  that  as  I  ftmnd  myself  in  possession  of  Ibu  life, 
withont  knowing  aijythiog  of  the  pangs  and  throws  my  mother 
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auffered,  wben  jet  deubUt^fis  tbey  did  not  \eaa  press  and 
antict  me  than  her^  so  I  bope  my  soul  shall  paiu  to  a  better 
life  thau  this,  withoHf  being  senaible of  tbcaaguuh  aad  pains 
ray  body  sl^ill  feel  Id  death.  For  as  I  boliere,  then  1  shall  be 
traasmitted  to  a  more  happy  state,  by  God's  g^eat  grace,  I  an 
contideDt  1  sbalt  do  nwre  know  bov  I  came  oiit  of  this  world, 
than  bow  I  came  into  it.  >  And  certaialy,  aioce  in  my  mothw'f 
womb,  this  plastica  or  fsmjatrix,  whidt  formed  tBff  eyes,  ean^ 
and  other  senses,  did  not  intead  them  for  that  dtak  and  noy« 
mine  place,  but,  as  being;  c^ascioiis  o^  a.  bettes  life,  made  tbeui 
as  fitting  orgtms  t^  appreljeud  end  perceire  tbaseihings  w^iiA 
should  occur  in  this  world  ;  so  I  bejliere  aiaoeiny  coming  ifit* 
this  world,  my  seiu  bath  fbnned  and  produoed  ce^^aUB 
Acuities,  which  are  almost  as  useless  for  this  life,  as  the  aboT« 
named  senses  were  for  the  mother's  womb  ;  and  tbese  QtaoU 
ties  are  Mo^,  Faith,  Idtve,  and  Joy,;  since  they  nerer  rest  or 
fix  upon  any  transitory  and  perishing;  olyecl  in  thu  world,. m 
extending  themselves  to  something  furth^  tfaaa  can  be  ^ore 
giveor  and  indeed  acquiesce  only  in  the  perfect,  eternal,  and 
infinite.  I  confess  they  are  of.  some  use  here,  yet  L  appeal  t* 
every  body,  whether  any  earthly  felicity  did  so  sa^s^  titeiw 
hope  here,  that  they  did  not  wish:  and  Iwpe  for  aamething 
more  excellent ;  or  whether  they  had  ever  that  &idi  in  thev 
own  wisdom,  or  in  the  help,  of  niaD,that  they  were  not  ctmstpun- 
ed  to  have  recourse  to.some  divine  and,Biq>erior  power,  thaq 
they  could  find  ott  earth,  to  relieve  them  in  their  danger  and 
necessity;— whether,  ever  they  could  place  their  love  oo  any 
earthly  beauty,  that  it  did  not  fade  and  wither^-if  not  frustrate 
and  de<^ive  them, — or,  whether  ever  their  Joy  was  sq  consam^ 
mate  in  any  thipg  tb^  delighted  in,  that  they  did  not.  want 
much  mor^  than  it,  or  indeed  this  wcwld  ean  afibrd,  to  Miake 
them  happy.  The  proper  objects  of  these  fecultiea,  therefor^ 
though  framed,  or  at  least  appeariag  in  this  world,  is  God 
only,  upon  whom  Faith^  Hope,  and  Love  were  never  placed  in 
rain,  or  remain  long  unrequited.  But-  te  leave  tbeat 
discourses,  and  come  to  my  cUldbood  again.  I.  remember 
this  defiuxiun  at  my  ears  above  mentioned,  cxmlinned  in  tlut 
violence  that  my  friends  did  not  think  fit  to  teachnie  so  much 
as  my  alphabet,  till  I  was  seven  years  sl^,  at  wJiich  time  juij' 
defltixion'  ceaxed,  and  lefi  me  free  of  the  disease  my  f 
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wetc  saliject  unto,  being  the  epitepsy.  My  schoolmaster, 
Aea  ID  riw  bome  of  my  mid  lady  grandmother,  began  to 
Ctaoh  me  die  alphabet,  and  afterwards  grammar,  and  other 
)m>o1u  commonly  read  in  schools,  in  whidi  I  profited  so  much 
datupoa  this  tbeame  "Audacea  fintuna  jurat,"  I  made  an 
wratisa  of  a  dieet  of  paper,  and  fifty  or  sixty  rerses,  in  the 
apao*  of  ooe  day.  1  remember  in  that  time,  I  was  corrected 
•mnetimea  for  gomg  tocuffii  with  two  school  fellows,  being 
b«di  tider  than  myself,  but  never  Ibr  teHing  a  lie,  or  any  other 
telt;  my  twtural  dispesitioD  and  inclination  being  so  contrary 
to  all  fela^ood,  that  being  demanded  whether  1  had  com* 
-Milted  any  fault,  whereof  I  might  justly  be  saspected,  I  did 
■se  ever  to  confess  it  ft«ely,  and  thereupon  choosing  luthpr  to 
flofet-  eorrectioB,  than  to  stam  my  mind  with  telling"  a  lie; 
which  1  did  jcdge  theoi  no  time  could  erer  e%ce,  and  1  can 
iffinn  to  all  the  worid  truly,  that  from  my  first  in&ncy  to  this 
hoar,  I  told  not  willingly  any  thing  diat  was  false;  my  soul 
•■turally  bavhtg  an  antipathy  to  lying  and  deceit.  After  I 
kadattf^oed  the  age  of  nine,  during  all  which  time  I  lived  in 
my  Msid  lady  grandmoAer's  boose,  -at  Eyton,'  my  parmts 
thought  fit  to  send  me  to  some  place  where  I  might  learn  the 
Wel^  tongue,  as  believing  it  necessary  to  enable  me  to  treat 
with  Aose  of  my  friends  and  tenants  who  understood  no  other 
)ai^w^«t  whereupon  I  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Edward 
IbetwaH,  of  Place  Ward,  in  Denbighshh^.  This  gentleman 
I  must  remember  wiA' honour,  as  having  of  himself  acquired 
tbe  exact  knowledge  of  Greek,  .Ijttin,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spaa-di,  and  all  other  learning,  having  for  that  purpose, 
ueither  gone  beyond  seas,  nor  so  mudi  as  had  the  benefit  of 
aliy  universities.  Besides,  he  was  of  that  nue  temper  in 
goreniilig  his  choler,  that  1  never  saw  him  angry  during 
the  Crnie  of  my  staytbere,  imd  have  heard  so  much  of  hrm  for 
mawy  years  before.  When  occasion  of  ofllence  was  given  hiui, 
1-  have  seen  ban  redden,  and  after,  remain  for  ft  while  silent, 
b«t  wh^  he  spiAe,  his  words  were  so  calm  and  geutte,  that  I 
found  be  had  digested  fetis  choler;  though  yet  1  confess  1  could 
never  attain  that  perf^ion,  as  being  subject  ever  to  choler 
aid  passioM,  more  than  1  ought,  and  generally  to  speak  my 
miad  fVvely,  and  indeed  rather  to  imitate  those  who  having 
fire  withm  decvs,  choose  rafter  to  give  it  vent,  than  suffer  it  to 
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bum  tbe  bouse.  1  commeutl  yet  much  more,  tbe  nuuiasr  of 
Hr*  Thelwall ;  and  certainly  be  that  can  forbear  i»peakiiig  for 
some  while,  will  remit  much  of  his  patisioD :  but  as  I  could  not 
learn  much  of  him  in  tfaia  kind,  ho  did  I  as  little  profit  in 
learning  de  Welsh,  or  any  other  of  those  lao^ages  that  wor- 
thy gentleman  understood,  as  baring  a  Tertian  ague  for  tbe 
most  part  of  nine  months,  which  was  all  the  time  I  staid  in  his 
bouse.  Having  recovered  my  strength  again,  1  was  sent,  being 
about  tbe  age  pf  ten,  to  be  taught  by  one  Mr.  New  ton,  at  Did* 
dlebury,  in  Shropshire,  where,  in  tbe  space  of  less  than  two 
years,  1  not  only  recovered  all  1  bad  lost  in  my  sickness, 
but  attained  to  the  kuowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
Logick,  insomuch  that  at  twelve  years  old,  my  parents  thought 
fit  to  send  me  to  Qxford,  to  University  collie,  where  1  re« 
member  to  have  disputed,  at  my  first  otHning,  in  Logick,  and 
to  hare  made  in  Greek,  the  exer<»ses  required  iw  that  eall^fe 
oAeuer  tbau  in  Latin,  I  had  not  been  many  months  in  tbe 
Unirersity,  hut  news  was  brought  me  of  my  father's  death,  bia 
sickuess  beiqg  a  lethai^y  or  coma  rigilana,  which  continued 
long  upon  him.  He  seemed  at  last  to  die  without  much  pain, 
though  in  his  seusea.  Upon  opinion  given  by  physicians 
that  bis  disease  was  mortal,  my  mother  thought  fit  to  send  for 
qie  home,  and  presently  aAer  my  father's  death,  tn  desire  her 
brother.  Sir  Francis  Newport,  to  bast  to  London  to  obtam  my 
wardship,  for  bis  and  her  use  joyntly,  wbicb  be  obtained. 
Shortly  aflmrards,  I  was  sent  again  to  my  st^idies  in  Oxford, 
where  I  bad  not  beeq  long,  but  that  an  overture  for  a  match 
with  the  dan^ter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Herbert  of  St.  GiU 
liftu's  was  made ;  the  occasion  whereof  was  tbis; — Sir  William 
Herbert  beiqg  heir  male  to  tbe  old  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  a 
younger  son  of  bis,  (for  the  eldest  aoq  had  a  danghter,  wbo 
carried  away  tliose  great  possessions  tbe  £Jarl  of  Worcester 
DOW  bglds  in  AJanmoatbshire,)  baring  only  pne  daugbtw  sur* 
riving,  made  a  will,  whoFeby  he  eatated  all  his  poBposaiwui  in 
Momqoutbshire  and  Ireland,  upon  bis  said  daughter,  npqii 
condition  she  n^arried  one  of  the  surname  of  Herbert;  otbeiw 
wiae,  the  said  lands  to  descend  to  the  tteirs  male  of  the  sud  Sir 
William  Herbert,  and  his  daughter  to  bai^e  only  a  small  por- 
tion out  of  tbe  lands  he  bad  in  Auglesy  and  Camarvonsbire. 
His  lauds  being  tbua  settled,  Sir  William  died  shortly  after<i 
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ward*;  -he  «u  a  man  macfa  coarensnt  with  books,  and 
especially  given  to  the  Ktaiy  of  divinity,  insomucb  that  he 
writ  ao  exposition  apnn  the  Revelation*;  which  is  printed; 
though  some  thought  be  waa  far  from  fioding  the  sense  thereof, 
IS  he  was  from  findiag  the  Philosopber's  atone,  which  was 
aaother  part  of  his  study ;  bowaoever  he  was  very  anderstaacU 
iug  in  all  other  dtinga;  he  was  noted  yet  to  be  of  a  very  high 
miad ;  bat  I  can  say  little  of  hiin,  as  having  never  seen  his  per- 
son, Dor  otherwise  had  mncb  information  concerning  him.  Hia 
daughter  and  heir  called  Mary,  after  her  father  died,  continued 
umnarried,  till  she  was  one  and  twenty,  none  of  the  Heri>erts 
appearing  in  all  that  time,  who  either  in  age  or  fortune,  was  fit 
to  match  ber.  About  this  time  I  had  attained  the  age  of  fif^ 
teen,  and  a  match  at  last  being  proposed,  yet  notwithstanding 
the  disparity  of  years  betwixt  us,  up<m  the  eight  and  twentieth 
of  February,  1598,  in  the  boose  of  £y  too,  where  the  same  vicar 
wbo  maniecl  my  &ther  and  mother,  christened  and  married 
me,  I  espoused  her.  Not  long  after  my  marriage,  I  went 
again  to  Oxford,  together  with  my  wife,  and  mother,  who  took 
a  house  and  lived  for  some  certain  time  there.  And  now  having 
a  doe  remedy  fur  that  lasciriousness  to  which  youth  is  natural- 
ly incljujed,  I  follpwed  my  book  more  close  than  ever,  in  which 
course  1  continued,  till  I  attained  the  age  of  about  eighteen, 
when  my  mother  took  a  house  in  London,  iMween  which 
place  and  Montgomery  castle  I  passed  my  time,  till  I  came  to 
the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  having  in  that  space,  div«rs  children 
of  whfwi  I  bavf  none  now  remaining  bot  Beatrice,  Bicbard, 
and  Edward.  During  this  time  of  living  in  the  unirerstty,  or 
at  home,  I  did,  without  any  mast^  or  teacher,  attain  the  know- 
ledge of  die  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  by  the 
help  of  some  books  in  Latin  or  ]Snglish,  translated  into  these 
idioms,  and  the  dictionaries  of  those  aevenl  languages.  I  at- 
tained also  to  siug  my  part  at  6rst  sight  in  Musick,  and  to 
play  <Hi  the  lute,  with  very  little  or  no  teaching.  My  intention 
in  learning  laiq^uages,  beii^  to  make  myself  a  citizen  of  the 
worid,  as  fiff  as  it  were  poaMble;  and  my  learning  of  musick 
was  An*  this  end,  that  I  fnight  entertain  myself  at  home,  and 
togctbef  refy«sb  my  mind  aAer  my  studies,  to  which  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly iiifilined,  and  that  I  m^ht  not  need  the  company  of 
young  own,  in  whom  I  observed  in  those  times,  much  ill  ex- 
ample and  debauchery. 
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iSy  hook  **De  Veritate  pront  distingnitur  a  Revel^ioae 
verisimili,  possibili,  et  a  falso,"  haying  been  begun  by  me  in 
England,  and  fonned  'tiiere  ia  all  ite  parts,  was  about  this 
time  finished.  All  my  flpare  houra  which  I  coald  get  from 
my  visits  and  negotiations,  being  ^nplo^ed  to  perfect  this 
work,  whidi  was  no  soooer  done,  but  tfairt  |  coromuiiicated  it 
to  Hi^;o  Grotias,  t^t  great  scholar,  who  having  escaped  bis 
prison  in  the  low  countreys,  came  into  France,  and  was  much 
welcomed  by  me  and  M.  TleleuenV  ^so,  one  of  the  greate«t 
scholars  of  his  time,  who  after  they  had  perused  it,  and  given 
it  more  commendations  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  repeat,  exhorted 
me  eamestly  to  print  and  publish  it:  howbeit  as  the  frame  pf 
my  whole  book  was  so  difiWent  from  any  thing  which  bad 
been  written  heretofore,  I  found  I  must  either  renounce  the 
authority  of  ajl  that  I  had  written  formerly,  concerning  the 
method  of  finding  out  truth,  and  conaequently  insist  upon  my 
own  way,  or  hazard  tnysetf  to  a  general  censure  concerning 
the  whole  argument  of  my  book.  1  must  confess  it  did  not  a 
Tittle  animate  me,,  that  the  two  great  persons  above-mentioned 
did  so  highly  value  it;  yet  as  I  knew  it  would  meet  with 
.  much  opposition,  I  did  consider  whether  it  was  not  better  for 
me,  a  while,  to  supprem  H.  Bein^  thus  doubtful  In  tby 
diamber,  one  fiiir  day  in  the  summer,  my  casement  bemg  open 
towards  the  south,  the  sun  shiaitig  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring, 
I  took  my  "De  Veritate"  in  ray  hand,  and  kneeling  ou  my 
ktfees.  devoutly  said  Aese  words, —  ' 

O  thou  Eternal  G!od,  author  of  the  light  which  now  shines 
upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illuminations,  I  do  beseech 
thee  of  thine  infinite  goodness,  to  pardon  a  greater  request  than 
a  sinner  ought  to  make.  I  am  liot  satisfied  enough  whether  I 
shall  publish  this  book.  Be  'Veritate ;  if  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I 
beseech  thee,  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  if  not,  t  shall 


•  In  the  liMle  book  of  Laid  Uetkett'i  wnti,  paUided  •&«  ■>>  ilNtb,  i»  »  tapj 
addmsed  to  Tileniu,  "  aftei  the  htal  defluiiaa  upon  ay  uni."  lluicl  Tileont  ma 
K  Aeologinl  writer  of  llut  time.  He  vrrote  iboiit  Aniiclimt,  uid  "AjiiiuiidvenioDi 
«a  tbe  SjDod  of  Doit."  Bone  of  hii  wariu  <r«re  pobNiibed  tit  PaHa ;  he  *bs  howrvei 
a  Siiaim,  Hid  Ui  tnM  hum  ni^  be  TiAiiif.  Ulh^Kl  iota  TiUau,  Kr«*^S  *« 
the  pedantrj  of  Ihittioie,  M  Great  wucijledGiotnu,  11k 111 
might  well  cauiect  luu  with  Tieleoen," 
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I  had  no  aoanet  mpckm  these  words,  bat  a  loud;  tkongh 
gentle  WHM  cane  franLtbe  bearetiB,  (for  it  was  like  Dotbing 
■poa  earth,)  whifck  did  to  csmfort  and  cheer  me,  thafe  I  took 
■^  petitioD  as  gnotad,  and  that  I.bad  the  aign  I  demand«I| 
wbaeapoD  abo,  I  resolved  io  prist  my  hoe^  Tfaur  (how 
■taM^  aoerer  it  amy  seiein,)  I  protcat  before  the  dtsnal  God, 
it  tr«e,  oeidier  am  I  any  way-  supantitioady  deceived  herein, 
WMc  I  did  not  only  clearly  bear  the  noiae,  but  in  the  aereaest 
•kye  that  erer  I  saw,  bctng  without  all  cload,  £d  to  mgtkvtk- 
mg  aee  tie  ptaeejram  wiemte  it  cmic 

And  BOW  I  seat  my  book  to  be  printed  in  Paris,  at  my  own 
ceatand  ^^i^ea,  without  anffering  it  to  bb  dirtdged  to  o&era, 
Aaa  to  mndk  am.  I  thoi^t  night  be  wordiy  raadtrs  of  itj 
Ihoogh  afterwards  reprindi^  it  in  Englaad,  I  not  only  dis- 
peiaed  it  amcHig  the  prime  sdiolais  of  Eniope,  bat  was  arait 
ta^  not  oiUy  frcm  the  neanat,  but  fiirAest  )urti  of-  Christen- 
dMBe,  la  deane  the  aigfat  o£  miy  book,  ftir  wbidt  tlMy  promiaad 
aay  dtmg  I  dioald  desire,  by.wi^  ofretom,  but  batwf  mava 
aa^y  ■  ita  place." 

LsrdllarbertwarcraRleda  Knight  of  the  bathat  the  act. 
ceanon  of  James  the  firsL  He  distiagtiiahed  hhaael/  irt  tfaa 
•iege  of  JidieiH,  and  in  1616,.  waa  aent  andMwaedoi  to  Louis 
the  tlutte»th,  but  waa  raaallad'  ok  aaceoat  of  a-  dtspnto  be^ 
tweea  him  and  the  etnstablv  Se  loyiies.  In  ISfK,  be  waa 
cnated  a  banin  ot  the  kjagdoaa.  of  halaad,  and  in  1681,  waa 
eleratod  to  the  Baghab  paeiagU'  Hifrkndahip  Idk  a  hiacory  of 
iku7  the  e^tht  in  fittith  A:tnBtisB<*]le.]teIigiaBe  GenMi. 
am^ud  expcditia  Buchiagaii  doeia  in-  Ream '  lBaahBav--aBd 
hat  own  life.  Hia  lonbblp  Was.  born,  in  16^^  ^<1  -^^^  >» 
1648.  He  had  a  younger  brother  of  Ae  muneof  6Mrgei,whe 
atfered  into  ordtra,  and  was  preseated  to  the  living  of  Btsmeiu 
too,  near  Salisbury.  He  was  an  emitwntly  pioa»  and  ex- 
•mplary  dirine.  His  works  ava  1.  Oratio  ia  auaptc.  aere- 
BBH.  prindp..  Caroli  Feditma  ex  Hispaniis,  1628.  -S,  A 
tiaaalafion  oCConicrO'On.T«eipeFance.  3.  Rfltnaian,  contains 
iag>his  "Priest  to  the  Tcmpla;'' — aa  excell«it  ttsatise-on  the 
daliea  of  a  pariab  prisM.  4  The  Tamplev  ot  Sacred  Poeaist 
Ibe present a(^>i» foaily  of  Pewia,  ia  desceadedon  tbefeanle 
siie&ow  Lord  HnbM  <^  CKirbnry. 
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FaAelevi  a  tofrnahip  in  the  pninh  uf  Po»tflitbury,ud  in 
the  Pontesbnry  divisitHi  of  the  hundred  of  Ford. 

Fahkcott.  a  towm^ip-inthe  parisfa  of  Claverlej,  andin 
the  Bridgnorth  diriiion  of  the  hnodred  of  Brmistry.  4  mile* 
math-east  b;  east  of  Bridgnorth. 

Fahles  Green.  Atownihip  in  the  parish  of  Frees,  and 
in  the  Whitchurch  divisioB  of  the  hundred  of  Bnulford,  North. 
6  miles  Dorth*«tHt  of  Wem. 

Fawbs  and  Whitlet.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Preee* 
and  in  the  Whitchurch  division  of  the  himdred  uf  Bradford, 
North. 

FbLHAHPTOv.     A  toirnship  in  the  parish  of  Wifltansto'W'^ 
and  in  the  upper  divisidn  of  the  hundred  of  Mansktw.    4 
miles  south  of  Church  StrettiHi.     Felbampton  hall  is  the  tcsi^'  - 
dence  of  ^— —  Marston,  Esq. 

FsLtoN  Bdtlbr.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Great  Ncsb« 
Mtd  in  the  Basdiateb  division  of  the  hundred  of  Phahill.  7 
miles  north-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Fenehorb;  or  Fenrtmbre.  A  township  in  die  parish  of 
Basdiorcbi  and  in  the  Baschurdi  dirisioa  of  the  hundred  of 
Pimhill.    6  Uilte  Smith-weat  of  Went. 

FBRNBTdALU  BelongiiigtoHn.Sitwell,andnoWoCcupied 
by  Geuoal  Lloyd,  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  commands  s 
fine  and  extensive .  view  towards  the  east,  including  C^kley 
Park,  and  the  town  and  castle  of  Ludlow,  with  the  Clee  Hillsi 
and  other  distant  objects.  6  miles  north-west  of  Lndlow. 
.  FiTCBBLL.  A  township  in  the  pari^  of  Baschntcb,  and 
In  die  BasdiHtch  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill. 

Fit*,  a  parish  in  the  Bascburch  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Pimhill,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry 
and  Lidkfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of 
Salop,    b  miles  north-west  uf  Sbrewdiury. 

£dward  Walii^,  M.  D.  Lucaaian  professor  of  Mstfaema^ 
ticlm,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  ftmily  at  Mitton,  in.  the 
pariah  of  Fittea,  or  Fitz,  Shropshire,  and  was  the  eldest  soit  of 
John  Waring  of  ^t  place,  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  He  wan 
bom  in  1734,  and  aAer  being  educated  at  Shrewsbury  frra 
sdiool,  under  Mr.  Hotchkisa,  wasaentoo  oaeof  Millingtou's 
exhibitions,  to  Magdalai  ooll^;e,  Cambridge,  whcae  1m 
applied  himself  with  such  assiduity  to  the  study  of  mathc 
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uaticks,  that  in  1757,  when  he  proceeded  B.jA.  he  was  the 
taaor  vroMgler,  or  most  distin^iaBed  graduate  of  hiB  year. 
This  honour,  in  order  to  procure  which,  he  probably  postponed 
his  first  degree  to  the  late  period  of  his  twenty  third  year,  led 
to  his  election,  only  two  years  aft^varde,  to  the  post  of 
Lncasian  professor.  The  appointment  of  a  young  man 
scarcely  twenty  fire  yean  of  age,  uid  still  only  a  bachelor  of 
arts,  to  a  chair  which  had  been  honoured  by  the  names  of 
Newton,  Sannderson,  and  Barrow,  gare  great  oflence  to  some 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  University  x  by  whom  the  talenti 
and  pretensions  of  the  new  professor  were  severely  arraigned. 
The  first  volume  of  his  "Miscellanea  Aualytica,"  which  Mr, 
Waring  circulated  in  vindication  of  his  scientifick  character, 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  of  some  duration.  Dr.  Powell, 
master  of  St.  John's,  commenced  an  attack  by  a  pamphlet  of 
**  ObBervatioos"  upon  this  specimen  of  the  professor's  qaalifi> 
cation  for  bis  office.  Waring  was  defended  in  a  very  able  re- 
ply, for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson,  then  an  under- 
graduate of  Peter  house,  afterwards  Sir  John  Wilson,  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  magistrate  justly  beloved  and  r^ 
vered  for  bis  amiable  temper,  learning,  honesty,  and  indepen- 
dent spirit.  In  1760,  Dr.  Powell  wrote  a  defence  of  his 
"Observations,"  and  here  the  controversy  endecT.  Mr.  Wariog's 
deficiency  of  academical  honours  was  supplied  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  Aegme  of  M,  A.,  conferred  upon  him  by  royal 
mandate,  and  he  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
office.  Two  years  afterwards,  his  work,  a  part  of  which  had 
excited  warm  dispute,  was  published  irom  the  University^ 
press,  in  quartn,  under  the  title  of  **  Miscellanea  Analytica  de 
Aquationibus  Algebraicia,  et  Curvarum  Proprietatibus,"  with 
a  dedicdtion  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  appears,  from  the 
title  page,  that  WaHng  was,  by  this  time,  elected  a  fellow  of 
hifl  collc^.  So  intricate  and  abstruse  are  the  subjects  of  this 
book,  that  it  has  been  little  studied  even  by  expert  mathema- 
ticians. The  author's  own  account  of  it,  in  a  work  written 
many  years  afterwards,  is  the  best  perhaps  that  can  be  given. 
*I  have  myself  written  on  most  subjects  in  pure  matfacona-, 
ticks,  and  in  these  books  inserted  nearly  all  the  inventions  of 
the  modems  with  which  I  was  acquainted.  In  my  pre&ces  I 
have  pven  a  history  of  the  inventions  of  the  different  writers, 
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and  ascribed  th^v.  to  their  reflective  vitlwra;  and  likevtafi 
some  accoanfof  my  o^n.  To  every  one  of  these  aciences  t, 
harebeen  able  totn&k|e  soiqe  additions;  and,  in  the  whole,  if  I 
am,  not  mistaken  in  enuoieniting  them,  somf^wbere  be>veen 
three  and  four  buudred  new  propositions  gf  one  kind  or  other ; 
consjclerably  more  than  hare  be^  gi^^  by  any  Englj^ 
writer;  and  in  Dor^lty  and  difficulty  not  inferior;  iwith^ 
eouid  nAJoh,  in  nfility,  Qlany  mpre  might  bare  .been  ^dded^ 
but  I  nerer  could  hear  of  any  reader  in  England^  out  of  Catn« 
bridge,  ifho  t^k  t^  pains  to,  read  and  understand  what  I 
have  written.  But  I  mnst  omgratulate  myself  that  W 
Alembert,  Euler,  and,X(e  Graiige,,t^ree  of  the  greatest  n^en  in 
pure  mathe,mBtick8  of  tlfis  or  any  other  age,  have  since  pabr 
lished  and^  demonstrated,  som^  of  the  propositions  contained 
in  my  Medit,  Algeb.  or  Misi^I.  Analyt.;  the  only  bpok  of  ipin« 
they  conldi  have  seen  at  that  time;  and  D'Alembert  and 
he  Grange  mention  it  as  a. book  full  of  excellent  wd  interest, 
iug  discoTeries  in  Atgebni;  and  some  other  mathei|iati|ciaiis 
hare  inserted  8(>meof  themin  their  publications.  The  reader  ' 
will'  excuse  my  saying  so  much,  there  being  some  particitl^, 
reasons  that  influenced  ne.'  For  his  profession  in.  life,  Mr, 
Waring  chose,  the  study  of  medicine,  and  proceeded  a  Doctor, 
in  that  faculty,  in  1767.  In  1771,  he  appears  in  the  list  of 
physiciapia,  bf  Addenbrooke'a  hospi^l  in' Cambridge:  and, 
about  tkfs  tifife  practised  ip  the  neighbouring  town  of  St.  Ivea. 
But  though  he  fiillo^ed  this  profession  with  his  chamcteris-. 
ticl^  a^siifuity,  and  attended  lectures  and  hospitals  in  London,, 
he  never  enjbtyed  extensile  practice.  Of  this  be  was  the  less 
careful,  ^  ip  aidditjon  to  the  emoluments  of  his  proftssonhip,^ 
whidi,  were  considerable,  be  possessed  a  very  handsome 
patrimonial  fortune,,  while  his  favourite  science  supplied  him. 
with  an  inexhaustible'  fuud  of  amusement  and  qccupatioo.. 
In  1776,  he  entered  into  d  njatrimoaial  connexion  with  Miss 
Bfary  Oswell,  sister  of  Mr.  W,  Oswell,  a  respectable  drap^  in 
Shrewsbtiry,  and  not  many  years  afterwards,  retired  from  the 
UnTversity,  first  to  a  bouse  in  Shrewsbury;  and  at  length  to 
hia  own  estate,  at  Plealey,  near  Pootesbo^y.  The  motbenatU. 
cal  enquiries,  which  had  occupied  so, large  a  portion  of  his. 
early  life,  he  still  (y>ntitiued  to  ctiltivate  with  undiminished, 
liiligence;  and  he  afso  occasionally  indulged  in  philosophical 
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cxtutsloiih  of  a  moi^  popular  and  intelligible  class.  Tb« 
Rsalt  of  ifaese  li%  collected,  in  a  volunu!  printed  at  Cambridge 
ID  1794,  with  the  title  of  "An  Essay  on  the  Priudples  of 
Haman  Knowledge".  Under  this  coinprefaeiMiTe  title,  are 
colitaihed  hia  opinions  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  But 
this  book*  in  the  front  of  which  he  designates  himself  as  fellow 
of  Ihie  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  those  of  Bologna,  and 
Gottingfeli,  was  never  published.  Thus  passed  the  even  tenor 
of  Dr,  Wiuing's  life,  interrupted  occasionally  by  a  visit  to  the 
board  of  longitude  in  London,  of  which  be  was  aiiumber,and 
^m  %hicb  be  always  returned  with  an  increased  relish  for 
bfs  country  seat  at  Plealey;  and  here  be  might  have  promised 
faimself  many  years  of  life,  and  health,  when  bis  career  was 
terminated  by  a  short  illness,  produced  by  a  violmt  cold 
Caught  ID  supnintendin^  soioe  additi<ms  whidi  be  was  buUl- 
ing  to  his  bouse.  He  died  the  l&th  of  August,  1796,  in  the 
64lh  y«ar  of  bis  age.  We  will  close  this  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Dr.  Waring,  with  the  concluding  words  of  bis  last  meiH 
tioffed  Work,  which  contain  a  just  and  pleasing  specimeo  of 
his  genuine  piety,  and  unfeigned  humility.  *8hould  it  pleaae 
Providence,  to  deprive  me  of  the  use  of  my  facnUies,  may  i 
submit  with  bumble  res^ation !  May  I,  for  the  Aitnre,  lead 
a  life  bMter  in  practice,  and  more  fervent  in  devotimi  to  the 
Silpreine  Being;  and  may  God  grant  me  bis  grace  here,- luid 
pardon  for  my  sins,  when  the  trumpet  of  the  great  archangel 
shall  Bilmmon  me  to  life  again,  and  to  judgment.* 


-  FoLTOR.    A  towndiipiu  the  hundred  of  Munslow. 

FoRiJ.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Alberbury,  aud  in  the 
Find  dirBkRi  uf  the  hundred  of  Ford. 

FoKD.  A  parish  iu  the  Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Ford,  a  curacy  remaining  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
ibe  deanery  of  Pblitesbury,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  89 
bouses,  212  inhabitants.     5  miles  west  of  Shrewsbury. 

PoRBST  or  Hates.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Westbury, 
and  in  the  Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  11  miles 
sontb-wesf  of  Shrewsbury. 

FoRTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  tVliittington,  and  in 
the  upper  divinon  of  ibe  hundred  of  Oswestry. 
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FoRTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Montford,  and  iu  tbe 
Biuchurcb  diviaion  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.  4  milea  north- 
west of  Shrewsbury. 

Frankton,  (English.)  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  EIIm- 
niere,  and  in  the  Ellesmere  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Pimhill. 
5  miles  soulh^axt  of  Ellesmere, 

Frankton,  (\l''el8h.)  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Whit- 
tiiigton,  and  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestfj. 
3}  miles  south-west  of  Ellesmere. 

Frantiler,  a  township  in  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 
J'rodesley;  or  Fordeslev.  A  parish  in  the  Ctmdover 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Condover,  r  rectory  discharged,  in 
the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  Chte  of  the  hills  in  the  easteru 
line  of  the  plain  of  Shropshire.  2G  houses,  179  inhabitants. 
Frodesley  is  the  residence  of.  Sir  Henry  Cbolmoodelej 
Edwards,  hart    7  miles  south  of  Shrewsbury. 

FuMNONVAiR.    A  township  iu  the  parish  of  Llanvair  Wa- 

terdine,  and  in  the  Mninstone  division  of  the  hundred  of  Clun. 

Gahiston;  or  Garmiston.     A  township  in  the  parbh  of 

Leigbton,  aod  in  tbe  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of 

Bradford,  South.     9  miles  south..«ast  of  Shrewsbury. 

Gatacrb.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Claverley,  and  iu 
the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry,  6  miks 
■outh*€a8t  of  Bridgnorth. 

Gatton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  RatlJoghopf^  and  iu 
the  hundred  of  Ford.  5  miles  north-west  of  Church  Strettou. 
Glazeley.  a  parish  in  tbe  Cfaelmarsb  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Stottesden,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
tbe  deanery  of  Stottesden,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  consoli- 
dated with  Deuxhill,  Chetton,  and  Loughtou.  7  bouse*,  46 
inhabitants.     3^  miles  south  of  Bridgnorth, 

GoLDiNO.  A  township  in  thf!  parish  of  Couod,  and  in  tbe 
Cound  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condover.  6|  miles  souths 
east  of  Shrewsbury, 

GuLDSTONE,  A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
North. 

Goose  Hill.     A  townsliip  iuthe  parish  of  St,  Chad,  and 
in  tbe  liberties  c^  Shrewsbury. 
Grafton.    A  township  in  tbo  parish  of  Fitz,  and  in.  the 
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Bascharcfa   divisioD   of  tke  hnndred  of  Pimhill.     &1  mtlea 
north-west  of  Shre wsbaiy . 

GitAVBNHANaBR.  A  towiuhip  in  the  parish  of  Hucklerton, 
md  in  the  Drayton  division  ofthehnndred  of  Bradford,  North. 
6  miles  north-east  of  Drayton.    33  hoDies,  300  infaahilantB. 

Gbba,t  Ash.     See  Ash  Magna. 

Grbat  Berwick.  A  township  in  the  paridi  of  St.  Ahrj, 
and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

Great  Buildwas.    See  Buildwaa  Hagna. 

Great  Dawlev.    See  Dawley  M^na. 

Great  Hanwood.  A  parish  in  the  liberties  of  Shrews 
bury,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of 
Poatesbnry,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  31  houses,  167iii> 
habitants.     4  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury.  . 

Great  Ltth.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Condorer,  and 
in  the  Condover  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Condorer,  4 
miles  soutb-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Great  Ness.  A  parish  iu  the  Bascburcb  divisiw  of  the 
buodred  of  Pimhill,  a  vicarage  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeacon- 
ry of  Salop,  104  houses,  680  inhabitants.  7  miles  norths 
weM  (^Shrewsbury.  Hie  reudence  of  T.  P.  Bather,  Esq.,  and 
J.  Edwards.  Esq. 

Great  Rttom.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Condovmr,  and 
in  the  Condover  dinsion  of  the  hundred  of  Condover.  6 
mites  south  of  Shrewsbury. 

Great  Sdttok.  A  town^ip  in  the  parish  of  Diddlebury, 
and  in  tbe  lower  division  of  the  hundred  .of  Munslow.  6^ 
miles  north  of  Ludlow, 

Great  Wollastoh  ;  or  Woolaston.  A  township  in  the 
parish  ofAlberbury,  and  in  the  Ford  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Ford,  8  chapel  to  Alberbnry,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Pontesbury,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  1 1  milea 
west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Great  Wvtheford.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Sbaw- 
bary,and  in  the  Whitcharch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brad- 
ford, North.  7  miles  north-east  of  Shrewsbury.  The  seat 
irf*  Philip  Charlton,  Esq. 

Greet.  A  parish  in  tbe  hundred  of  Overs,  a  rectory,  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Burford,  and  archdeacon- 
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ry  of  Salop.  14  houM,  72  inhabitaBts.  d  nulea  WBtlMwt 
of  Ludlov. 

GsETroM.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Riuhbarj,  aad  in 
the  apper  diviaioa  of  the  hundnd  of  Muiulow.  4  miles  north- 
east by  BHt  flf  Cbarafa  Stretton. 

Gbihmeb,  a  township  in  the  {wri^  of  Wortfaen,  aacl  in 
the  lower  diriiioB  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbnry.  12  miles  soatlw 
west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Grikdlb.  a  township  in  the  pansfa  of  Shifihid,  and  in  the 
Sbiffnal  division  of  th*  bandred  of  Brinstry.    8  liules  wMth 


OrirbhIli,;  or  Grinsbli:..  A  pariah  in  the  liberties  of 
Shrewsbury,  a  rector;  or  donatire,  in  the  diocese  of  Coreatry 
and  Lichfield,  the  deMiery  of  Salef>,  and  ucbdeacoaty  oif 
Salop.  40hoiiaes,  214  iidtabitaots,  7  miles  north  of  Shrews, 
bury. 

IVom  Hawkstone,  southwards,  to  Lea  aad  Griosbiil  htlls, 
extends  a  line  of  siliceoH*  free  sloae,  chiefly  of  the  red  kiad, 
except  at  Grinafaill,  where  there  is  a  considerable  quasttty  of 
white,  of  whidi  gnat  me  has  been  made  ia  the  brK^os, 
diufclies,  and  other  imduu  edMoea  of  Shrewsbury. 

GoiLDENDOws.  A  towuship  in  th«  hundred  of  Chirbory, 
but  surrounded  by  Clun  and  Purelow.  4  miles  aouth-west 
«f  Biriiopscastle. 

Habbkslet.  A  parish  in  the  Ponteabury  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Ford,  a  rectory  discbnged,  iq  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Pontesbury,  and  archdeaconry  of 
Salop.  24  houses,  151  inhabitants.  8  miles  south-west  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Haabbblbt  Offiob.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Woi^ 
then,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Ford. 

Hackletom;  or  Acklbtoh.  A  township  ia  the  parish 
•f  Wor4eld,  and  ia  the  Bridgnorth  divisisa  of  the  livndred 
of  Brinutry.     4)  miles  north-«ast  of  Bridgnorth. 

Hadlbv.  a  towvflhip  in  the  parish  of  Wetlingtm,  and  in 
the  Wellington  divisitm  of  the  tmndred  of  Bradford,  South. 
li  mile  south  of  Wellingtoa. 

Hadrall;  or  Hadkall  Ease.  A  t»wnship  intheparishi 
flf  Middle,  and  in  the  KbiertieB  of  Shrewsbury.  A  ebi^ef'to 
Middle,  in  the  diocese  of  Corentry  and  LiclUkId,  the  deanerj- 
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of  8ai»ftt.Viii  accbdracont?  of  S«Jap.  61  hoiuait  989  inhsb- 
itant*»-    &>iilw,BOVtfaof  Sbiewsbury. 

EU«BiiieR».    See  BaHghmMid. 

HUBjS,  OwBH.  A  Ktaktl  towo,  paitly*  in  HalMoe  hna^ 
4^rod,  IB  the  ooanlir  of  Woccestcr,  pwtfy  ib  the  Bdes  Owen 
4iTMiaBi  of  tbe  bwidied  of  BHrastry.  T%e  SkwfMn  pu« 
co»tain»  M'!3  bouwa,  8*167  ialud>itaat»,  and  tb«  ontira  pmb 
10,946  inhabitants.  35  milea  Boutb-«ast  of  Shremlhiry,  and 
laOnileaaocdMrMtofLondoB.  LAT.e£.38^.  ii.LoMa.2.8ir. 

HaJek.  0»«i^  ia  an  iuulatod  dtrtnct,  iHiTDnDded  byt 
Staffonlsfaiiie  and  WoroeatCTwbira^Jud  is  at  least  twelve  mle* 
dtttaat  fhMP.  apgr  part  of  Sbropdtire.  Tbe  town  liea  in  ■ 
valley,  and  poawenaes  many  good  hooaCB,  being  the  fiiroaiite 
naudeaoe  of  sermal  i«sp«cbible  faaiiliea.  Hmcv  wa>  fonnerlji 
in  tbiB  plane  an  Abbey  of  PnamoBBtralenaiaB  caimiu,  bnilt  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  paiaumit  to  «  duuiCT  granted  by  that, 
BKHwr^,  to  Peter  do  Rapibon,  b«bap  rfVinrhnatar..  Thia 
edifice  appeaaB,  from  ^  few  reauiBa  thatrare  now  ataoding, 
Vti  fnm  die  fonndationa  that  are  atiil  to  be  traned,  to  have 
bean  both  alately  and  extenaive.  A  bouae  in  the  Beigbboni^ 
bood,  which  ia  now  occapiod  by  a  fitnneiv.ia  anprpoaed'  to 
bare  beea  tbe  Abbat'a  kitohefc  Some  fr^iMnta'of  tbeminB 
are  preeerred  in  it,  and  among  the"reat  some  psintnd:  ttlte^ 
with  which  part.of  the  Abbey  waapaaad..  He  pariah  obnrcb 
at  I|«)m  Owen.  i» a. beautiful  atamotrnPtaBd  ia  nuadt atkHredi 
fcr  its  nqble  ^ire,  aapparted-  by  flwr  onnona .  amhea.! 
Hales  Owen  daea  nob  paaaeaa.  tancb:  tcade,  non  ia>it«-«meh)y) 
market  rery  large;  bnt  the  maoafiuiBn  <^ naila, asd  of dtfi- 
fivrnti  Undk  ofhardWare;  isicaaviedloB  in.  the;  town- am)  ita 
vicinity.  It  baa  a  fre«  Bchool^  fonaded  t^  a  oinimiBH«D  aanf 
4own.froa  tbe  court  of  cbanoaiy,  i»the  timeof  tbecowoKMi- 
woaltfat  See  appendix^  Fain^  Eastar  Bionday,  and^  WbiU 
moadi^.     Marlteton.  Monday. 

AboDt  amile.and  abalf  noitii>«aot'oCHalM.  Owen^  lieatbat' 
oelel»Bted  apet,  the  Leaaowea,  fonBeriylbe  prapeity  and  tbe 
favourite  reeidence  of  Sbenitone.  the  poet.  Here:  that  aBaiable< 
aMt  ingeoious  man  was  bom,  Nov.  18, 1714,  Even.ib  iofaacy 
he  waa  ilfrtiognisbed  by  superior  capacity,  and  a  predilietiou- 
for  aftudy.  He  learned  to  read  of  aB  old'aiatN»,tvboni  he' 
afierwanb.  cxddbrated  in  that  pleaaii^  peem,  writi«i  in  imita- 
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tjon  of  Spencer,  entitled  the  '*ScboolmktreM".  So  great  wm 
tbe  delight  be  received  from  tMwka,  that  he  was  always  calling- 
for  Iresh  supplies,  and  expected  when  any  of  the  ftmily  went 
to  DoariEet,  that  a  new  book  should  be  brought  him,  which, 
when  it  came,  was  laid  in  bed  by  him.  It  is  said  that  when 
his  request  had  been  neglected,  his  mother  was  accustomed 
to  wrap  up  a  piece  of  Wood  of  the  same  form,  and  thus  pacify 
him  for  the  night. 

He  went  for  some  time  to  the  grammar  school  at  Hales 
Owen,  but  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  care  of  a  Mr. 
Cnimpton,  an  eminent  schoolmaster  at  Solihull,  i^ere  hewaa 
•con  dietingnished  by  the  rapidity  of  his  pn^|;ress  in  learaiiig. 

In  June,  1724,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  i^,  he  lost 
his  lather,  and  two  years  aftowards,  on  the  death  of  his  gnmd- 
&tfaer,  he  was  I^  with  bis  brother,  to  the  care  of  his  graad- 
mother,  who  managed  the  family  estate. 

From  school  he  remored,  in  the  year  ITSfi,  to  Pembroke 
coll^je,  Oxford,  where  it  may  be  presumed  &at  he  fennd 
both  delight  and  advantage,  since  he  continued  his  name  on 
the  books  for  ten  years,  though  he  nerer  took  a  degree.  He 
had  be«i  designed  for  die  church,  but  notwitfastandiug  his 
impression  of  the  importance  of  the  sacred  funetioD,  he  did 
not  enter  into  orders. 

Shortly  aAer  be  reofofed  to  OxAnrd,  die  care  of  his  afiairs, 
in  coDseqnenee  of  his  grandmother's  death,  derolred  upon 
the  Her.  Mr.  Dohnan,  of  Brome,  in  Stafibrdshire,  of  whosa 
attoidon  and  kindneas,  he  was'  always  accnstomed  to  speak  in 
the  most  grateful  terms. 

Chi  quitting  Oxford,  he  wandered  about  in  order  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  life,  and  resided  sometimes  in  London, 
scKuetimes  at  Bath,  or  any  odier  place  of  pnblick  resort.  In 
the  midst  of  his  rambles,  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry,  and  ia 
1741,  published  his  "Judgment  of  Hercules,"  wlii(^  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Ljrttleton,  whose  interest  be  warmly  sapported  at 
an  election.  In  the  course  of  the  f<Jlowii^  year,  appeared 
bis  **  ScboolmistreBs." 

In  1745,  Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  bad  been  indebted 
for  bis  ease  and  leisnre,  was  removed  by  death,  and  tbe  care 
of  his  fortune  now  fell  upon  himself.  Having  lived  for  a 
while  with  his  tenants,  to  whom  be  was  diMtantly  related,  he 
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took  liiB  Mtete  into  hi*  own  bands,  not  to  mocfa  to  the  incmue 
of  itm  prodnoe,  m  the  in^raranMit  of  ita  beanty. 

Bis  delight  in  mnl  plewarea,  and  hia  ambition  of  mml 
tlcgawcBb  wen  now  stttuigly  excited.  From  thia  time  be 
be^n  to  enploy  hinuetf  in  pointii^  his  prospects,  direnify* 
mg  Ui  sorinoe,  entaagliD^  his  Walks,  and  winding  bis  waten. 
bt  tkia  degaat  occnpAtion  he  displayed  such  a  combinaticMi  of 
JwIhiiiiI  and  &ncjr,  that  bis  circumscribed  domain  became 
the  earj  of  the  man  of  otial«ice,  and  the  admiratioa  of  the 
oawMMHeor.  To  embelliah  the  iorm  (rfoaUnv  waa  Ua  innoomt 
and  M^fatful  annaenMnt,  aad  saxtif  the  moat  anpeftilioiu 
iiImiiiiiiI  will  allow  aome  ptuae  to  him,  who  dooi  beat  what  so 
mamj  cndearour  to  do  well,  lliia  pnise  waa  SbenBtODe*8i 
Of  Ae  Leaaowes  thpa  onaoMnted,  with  so  maA  fttoable  and 
eipane,  hia  friend  Mr.  Dodal^  jfivea  the  fcllown^  tninote 
desmptioB. 

'About  half  a  mile  Iroia  Halea  Ow«q,  in  the  wajr  from 
Binaiaf^tam  to  Bewdley,  you  quit  the  great  road,  and  turn 
htfo  a  gievi  lane  on  the  left  hand,  where,  descending  m  a 
wmdi^  aaaaBer  to  the  bott«rin  of  a  deep  valley,  finely  shaded, 
iIm  tint  ot^ect  that  oci!nr«  is  a  kind  of  ruinated  wall,  and  a 
■■dl  gate  within  an  arch,  inscribed,  "The  Priory  Gate." 
Hcie  it  seems,  the  conpai^  should  begm  their  walk,  btit 
gcBsally  chuse  to  go  np  with  Aeir  horses  or  eq«qfage  to  the 
house,  from  whence  retamitig«  tbey  ^esCend  back  into  tb* 
nlley.  Passing  through  a  snail  gate  at  the  bottom  of  a  fi«e. 
swdlmg  lawn,  dmt  sorroonds  die  boose,  yon  enter  upon  a 
windn^  path,  with  a  piece  of  watn-  on  your  right  Hie 
path  and  watn-  orerahadowed  with  trees  that  grow  upon  the 
alopea  of  this  narrow  dingle,  reader  the  scene  at  once  cool, 
gloony,  sol^nn,  and  aeqnesteredi  and  farm  so  striking  a  con- 
trast to  the  lively  scene  yon  have  jost  left,  that  yon  seem,  all 
•a  a  sodden,  landed  in  a  sabtenaneoas  kind  of  region. 
Winding  forward  down  the  valley,  yon  pus  beside  a  small 
rsot  hopac,  where,  on  a  tablet,  are  these  lines  :— 

Here  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  cell, 
We  rural  fays,  imd  fiiiries  dwell ; 
Tho'  rarely  seen  by  mortal  eye. 
When  the  pale  moon  ascending  high. 
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D&rto  tbroHgli  y«n  lintn  Iwr  qntr'ring-beaiH, 
We  frisl^it  sear  thcoe  Atymtal  «tieaiDH. 

Her  beams  reflected  from  the  itave, 
Afford  the  light  our  revds  crave; 
The  lurf,  wilh  daisies  bruidrred  o'er 
"Exceeds  we  wot,  the  Parian  floor; 
Nor  yet  For  artful  strains  we  call. 
Bat  lisleu  to  the  water's  fall. 

'Would  yon  Ibcn  last*  ourtfanqnitiwcnet 
Be  son-yonr  boMpiiw  bo  serene, 
.  Derpld  ef-faate,' devoid  ofHtrife, 

BnrMd  of  ali-diat  peisoni -life i   -     ' 
And  ntach'  it  'rdlii  you  in  their  phoe, 
To  graft  tlw  lore  of  hupnn  race. 

And  tread  with  awe  theae  favour'd  bow'rs, 

Nor  wound  tbe  shrubs,  nor  bruise  the  flow'rs; 
So  tnay  your  p^h  with  sweets  abound, 
So  may  your  couch  with  rest  be  crown'd  ; 
But  harm  betide  the  wayward  awain, 
Who  dares  oitr  ballow'd  hauDta  profane! 

'PheM  MnthMnts  correspow)  as  ff«(I  as  pourlble  with  the 
iiek»  'we  hm  of  theAbode«ffiurtM,'aAd,  appearing' de«p  in 
Ms  rtmnatM^  VttHey;  serte  to  keep  alive  mefa'eAliiaBiaitkk 
JHagM)  whfle  tkis'Bort  of  Bcflne  continues. 

Y€^  ntnrpass  thtongfa  the  Prioty  Gate  befote-mettltoned, 
aai  are  aduMed  into  a  paH  Af  the  vaHey  somewhat  djffmnt 
frbia'tliefbrmAr,  tall  trees,  ln|fh  irreg>i)argmnad,  and  ttq^ged 
aeata. '  The  ri^t  presents  you,  Srith,  pethaps,  the  most  natural, 
if  B»t4fae  moBttitr^ing,  of  the  many  tnscades- here  found;  the 
left,  vith  a  slopiog^' grnVe  of  oaks;  and  the  centre,  wirii  a 
pretty '  circular  landscape  'appearing^  through  the  trees,  of 
■whkkt  'Hales  Owen  Meeple,  and  other'  objects  at  a  distance, 
form  an  interestug  p&rt.  The  seat  beneath  tbe  ruinated  wall, 
has  these  linesof  Virgil  inscribedj-suitiitg  well  with  the  general 
tenor  of  Mr.  Shenstone'a  late  sitoation : 

lucis  habitamus  opacis, 
Ripammqoe  toroe,  et  prata  recentia  rivia 
Incolimus. 
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VoH  iM>«  pwc— d-  B  fcw  ptecB  down  the  vwHey  to  another 
batch,  when  yoa  kire  the  caMiMk  in  front,  irfaieir,  together 
wilh-dw  Mtefoal  wch,  aiqd  other  appendage,  moke  a  pretty 
iiicylar  pictaM.  I  ntiM  i^Merve  once  (or  all,  that  a  nomber 
•f  tbeM  pn>  tflwpore  henoheB  (two  Hta»p«  with  a  (nuurene 
btarrf)  seem  chiefly  intended  as  bints  tu  spectators,  lest,  in 
paMig  oonorily  through  the  fiuiH,  they  mig^t  suiftr  any  of 
iIhI  iamenee  variety  the  place  funiishes,  to  escape  tfaefr 
"Mtice.  TiM  (ftrmm  attendingf  ns  with  its  agreeable  nrarmnn, 
as  we  descend  along  thifr  pleasing'  valley,  we  come  next  to  a 
Moall-  Mat,  whefe  we  have  a  sloping  grove  upon  the  right, 
and  on  the  left,  a  striking  vlsla  to  the  steeple  of  Hdes  Owen, 
whidi  is  here  seen  in  a  new  light.  We  now  desond  farther 
down  dM»  sfaMty  and'  sequesMed  valley,  accompurfed  on  the 
right  bythe  same  brawling'  rivnlet,  nmskig  over  pebbles,  till 
it  catptiea  itself  into  a  fine  piece  of  water  at  the  bottom.  The 
path  here,  windings  to  the  left,  conforms  to  the  Water  before^ 
nanthmed,  nrnning  roand  the  fwt  of  a  email  hill,  and  accom- 
pi^it^  Ais  semicircular  lake  into  another  winding  valley, 
somewhat  nore  open,  and  not  less  pleasing  than  the  former: 
however,  before  we  enter  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  a 
•eat  about  ^c  centre  of  this  water  seene,  where  the  ends  of  it 
are  lost  in  the  two  valleys  on- each  side,  and  in  front  it  is 
invisibly  connected  wtA  another  piece  of  water,  of  about 
twenty  acres,  open  to  Mr.  Shenstone'a,  but  not  his  property. 
This  last  was  a  performance  of  the  monks,  and  part  of  a 
prodigious  <Jtain  of  fish  ponds,  that  belonged  to  Ibles  Abbey. 
The  ^ck  ground  of  this  scene  is  very  beaatifal,  and  exhibits' 
a  picture  of  villages,  and  varied  ground,  'finely  held  up  to 
the  eye. 

I  speak  of  all  this  as  already  flnisbed,  but  through  some 
■lislbrtune  in  the  niound  that  pounds  up  the  water,  it  is  not 
completed. 

We  now  leave  the  priory  on  Ae  left,  which  is  not  meant 
fcr  an  object  here,  and  wind  along  into  the  other  Valley :  and) 
here  I  cannot  but  take  noticeof  the  judgment  that  formed  this 
piece  «f  water;  for  although  it  is  not  very  hi^,  yet,'as  it  is 
fen«ed-  by  tbe  conenrreupe  of  these  valleys,  in  which  two  of 
Ae  ends  are  hid,  and  the  third  seems  to  join  'with  the  lai^e 
otdrt  of  water  below,  it  is  to  all  appearance,  uobDaiided.     [ 
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Bever  xaw  a  more  Datwml  bed  for  mter,  or  amj  kiod  sf  lake 
that  pleaMd  me  better;  bat  it  may  be  i^fat  to  tneBtioii,  Aat 
this  water,  in  its  fall  extent,  has  yet  a  more  importuU  eAeot 
from  Mr.  Sbeoatone's  hoiue,  wbere  it  is  aeen.toagreatadrad* 
lage.  We  paw,  by  a  plwung  eerpoitiiie  walk,  eater  a  nanow 
glade  in  the  valley,  the  slopes  on  eadi  aide,  finely  corerad 
with  oalu  Bj)d  beeches,  oq  the  left  of  which  it  a,  conaiaa 
bench,  which  affords  a  retiring  place,  secluded  fntaifivery 
eye,  and  a  short  respite,  daring  whidi  the  eye  reposes  on 
a  fine  amphitheatre  of  wood  and  thicket. 

We  DQW  proceed  to  a  seat  beneath  a  prodigiously  fine 
canopy  of  spreading  oak,  on  the  back  tt(  which  is  ^a 
inscription  i 

Hac  ades  O  Melibeee !  caper  tibi  aalvus  et  hiedi, 
£t  si  quid  oessare  potes,  requieace  sub  ambr&. 

The  picture  before  it  is  that  of  a  beautiful  homesoene;  a 

small  lawn  of  well  varied  ground,  encompassed  with  hills  rImI 

well  grown  oaks,  and  enibelliBhed  with  a  cast  of  the  pipinif 

Faunus,  amid  trees  atid  shrubs  on  a  slope  upon  the  1^;  an^ 

9Q  the  right,  am)  nearer  the  eye,  with  an  um  thus  inscribed, 

Ingenio  et  amidtifle 

Gvlielmi  SomerviI)e. 

.  And  on  the  opposite  aide, 

G.  S.  posuit, 

Pebita  spai^^ens  lacryma  faTilUm, 

Yatio  amici. 

Ths  scene  Is  iqcltwed  on  all  sides  by  trees;  in  the  middle 
only,  there  is  Ba  opening,  where  tbe  lawn  is  cootinued,  and 
ifinds  out  of  sight, 

Hfire,  entering  a  gate,  you  are  led  through  a  thicket  of 
^lany  sorts  of  willows,  into  a  lai^  root  hoas^  inscribed  to  the 
Right  Bonourat^Ie  the  £ar1  of  Stamford,  It  seems  that  vor-, 
thy  peer  was  present  at  the  first  opening  of  tbe  cascade,  which 
i^  th^  principal  olyect  from  the  root  bouse,  where  the  eye  is 
present^  with  a  iWy  vision,  consisting  of  an  irr^ularand 
romantick  tall  of  water,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  coo- 
tinuity ;  and  a  very  striking  sc^ie  it  affords,  (Hher  cascades 
may  poHsibly  have  the  advantage  of  a  greater  descent  and  a 
larger  torrent;  but  a  more  wild  and  romantick  appearance  of 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  natural,  is  what  I  never 
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nir  m  any  place  wbalenr.  Tbw  M«oe,  tlioagk  compantfrelf 
■odl,  b  yet  aggnodiMd  wMi  bo  mnefa  art,  that  in  totgel  Ae 
qautirr  of  water  wkkk  fltnra  ttmnqj^  tbia  cloae  andorefr 
Aaded  Talley,  and  are  ao  much  tnuapottecl  witb  tfte  intricacy 
«r  dte  Rceiw,  and  the  concealed  be^t  from  which  h  flowt, 
Oat  widioBt  reflection,  we  add  the  idea  of  magnificence  to 
that  of  beaaty.  In  ahort,  it  ia  not  but  npon  reflection  Aat  we 
flad  the  stream  is  ncrt  a  Ni^ara,  bat  ntther  a  water  iatl  in 
teiaiatore;  and  that  Ae  nme  artifioe,  open  a  latter  acate, 
were  then  larg«  tieea  inatead  of  amall  oBea;  and  a  rirer  inatead 
«f  a  rfll,  weald  be  capable  of  fonning  a  aoeoe  that  would 
ei»ed  the  otmoat  of  oar  ideaa.  Bat  I  will  not  dwdt  longer 
npoB  tiiia  inimit^le  acene;  Aoae  who  would  admire  it  properiy 
■«t  riew  it,  m  aorely  a«  thoae  that  riew  it  mnat  admire  it, 
beyond  almost  any  thing  tb^  erer  aaw. 

Proceeding  on  tbe  t^t  hand  path,  the  next  seat  affwda  a 
aeena  of  wlutt  Mr.  SfaenatoDe  used  to  call  his  Forest  Oroondr 
oonnutiag  of  wild  gre«i  slopes,  peeing  through  a  diqgls  of 
irregular  gioapea  ^  tre^  a  oonAued  mixtore  of  sanige  and 
cnltirated  groood,  held  up  to  the  eye,  md  forming  alandacap* 
fit  ^r  the  p^cil  of  Salv^tor  Rasa. 

]  Winding  on  bende  this  lawn,  which  is  orenrched  by 
spreading  trees,  the  eye  catches  at  intervals,  orer  an  intaine- 
diate  bill,  the  spire  of  Hales  Church,  fonniog  here  a  perlect 
obelisk,  the  urn  to  Sfr,  Somerrille,  Slc,  and  now  passing 
tbroiiglt  a  hiqd  of  thicket,  we  vriva  at  a  natural  bower  of 
ahooat  circular  oaks,  inscribed  in  the  following  ntaoner: — 

TO    MR.    DODSLET. 

,  Come  tben,  my  friend,  tfay  sylran  taste  display ; 
Come  hear  thy  Fantms  tune  bis  rnstick  lay ; 
Ab !  rather  come,  and  in  these  cells  disown 
The  care  of  other  strains,  and  tune  thy  own. 

On  the  bank  above  it,  amid  the  fOTe-mentioDed  sbrabs,  is 
a  slatoe  of  tbe  piping  Faun,  which  not  only  embellishes  this 
seooe,  but  ia  also  seen  from  tbe  court  befme  the  hooae,  and 
from  other  places;  it  is  svxrouhded  by  TeneraUe  oaks,  and 
vety  happily  ntnated.  From  this  bower  also,  you  look  dowai 
■po*  tha  fore-meationed  irregular  giound,  shut  up  with  treta 
•■  ^1  fides,  nc«pt  spBW  ftw  opening  to  the  more  pleasing 
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pazte.of  this-gralttqae  4ud,  WHy  .ctHtotrj.  ■  -Thv  next-  UtUe 
be^ch  afibcda  Ibe-  fint^  bMt-Qot  iqoet  striking  riew  oC  the 
,prk>n.  U  is  indcedva.  wwU  building;  but  aem  as. it  js- Imf 
aeatb  t^eest  «ikL  ita.extraaiff  also  hid  by  the  oawe^ it  bu  in 
•wnawrl  dl^d^oitgrandsolcBmappeatiuic^ofalargGedifiofv 

Pauing.  tbroug]]  a. gate,  we  enter  a  smaU,  open  g^oTe,M^et9 
tfae  first,  Kat  v«,  find,,  affords  a  pictureffque  view,  tbrow^ 
traw,  Qf  a  cluo^>  of oalu  ata  diMtaace,.ovetpi»dowiag  «  httb 
cottf^^  Ufpsn.  B,gi»pii.  bill:  we.  theaoa  ioiMeidiafely  enter  a 
perfect,  doqie,, or  ciifiul^  tetiq>le,  af  n)agiMfi«ceiit  beeebes,,iii 
Cbe  ceoitiWi  oC  vbich  Jt  was  int^ded  to  pla(»  iw  aotigBq  ^tar* 
or  a  ■tatue;of  Pau.  Tbeps*^  aetp&iiiaflg.  througb  thia  opCQ 
gf  ore,  Lends  us  bQT;  an  eaay..asoeQt  to  a  wnall  benGli,;  with  ibia 
ipotto: 

Me  gelidum  ipemus, 
,.  NympharunciBe  leres  qam  satyns  chori. 

Sece^tuntf pnia: — : »*•■•  

Whidi  affirrfes  to  itn  retired  sitnatioti  of  Ae  grove.  Tliere  H 
also  seeii,  Hiroagb  an  opening  to  the  Idft,  a  pleasing  landscape 
of  a  distant  hiK,  with  a  whited  fttrm  house  upon  tbe  Bammitt 
and  to  the  r^ht  hand  a  beautiftit  round  slope,  crowned  with 
A  clomp  of  liMge  B^n,  viA  a  pyramidal  s^at  in  ita  centre,  to 
whii^  aftei*  no  Ibi^  walk,  the  path  conducts  us. 

BM.  we"fltat  come  to  anotber  view  of  this  priory  more  ad- 
vantagtoBs,  and  at  a-  better  distance,  to  which  the  eye  is  led  - 
down  a  green  slope,  througfa  a  scenery  of  tali  oaks,  in  a  most 
agreeabh  maaner;  tbe  grore  we  have  just  passed  on  one  side; 
and  a  bill  of  trees  and  tb.ipket  on  the  other,  coaducting  the 
eye  to  a  narrow  opening,  throughiwbieli  it  appears. 

We  DOW  ascend  to  a  snail  bench,  where  tbe  circapijac«it 
county  begins  to  open;  in  particular,  a  glass  bouse  appears, 
between  two  larg^  clumps  of  trees,  at  about  the  distance  of 
four  miles;  the  grass  houses  in  this  country,  not  ill-resembling 
»  dirtant  pyramid;  Aadending  to  tbe  next  seat,  which  is  in 
tbe  Gotluck  6»wm,  A.«tmabe  gvow»more  and  more  nctendbdf 
Woods  and  lawns,  hills  and  ratloy^  thicket  and  plain,  agvee^ 
ably  intermnglad.  On  tit*  back  of  Aia  seM  is  ^e  felloi*4i^ 
iaacriplMi^  which  tbe  aothor  told  oK'tbat  he  cbese  tm  6»  here, 
!»  snpftly  wbat  be  thoo^t  some  want  of  life,  in  this  papt-^f 
dttfiuB^  and  to  keep  up>tlra  speotahwVatlHrtieiit  till'be  okna' 
to  scale  tbe  hill  beyond. 
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Sbepbecd  woiildte  thou  b«re  «btMb 
Plekmin  unolltf^  wttk  pma,     ' 
Jof  duu  toils  Uteinir^  i^et&f 
Qmde  SbefAenLl  Imd  an^cn 

Learn  to  relidi  calm  delifi^lit, 
V^rdMit  -niee,  and  fomitaiiu  bright, 
Trees  dmtnod  on  sloping htik. 
Caves  tbkt  etho,  tinkliDg  rillfl. 

If  tbo»itanH  no  charm  ifiMl«M, 
In  the  simplett  kwddlat  blows, 
Oo  (onakA  Aj  plsia  and  &M, 
Join  the  Aowd,  anf toilfbr gM.      ■    ■ 

Tratqnil  pleafinres  never  cloy; 
Baawheadi  tunnltuoua  joy; 
All  bnt  love — for  love  inspires 
Fender  wishes,  wanner  fires. 

Lov«  and  all  its  joys  be  thine—    '. 
Yet  ere  thou  the  reins  resign, 
Hear  what  reason  seems  to  say. 
Hear  attentive^  and  obey. 

Crimson  fettves  the  rose  adorn, 
But  beneath  them  lurks  a  diom, 
Fair  and  flow'ry  ia  the  brake. 
Yet  it  hides  the  vengefnl  snijie. 

Think  not  she  whose  enpty  pride, 
Dares  the  fleecy  jjarb  deride. 
Think  not  she  who  light  and  vsim 
Scorns  the  sheep:— can  love  the  swaui. 

Artless  deed  and  simple  dress, 
SAu-k  Hie  chosen  shepherdess; 
llHnigbts1}y  deceDCy  controli'd, 
Well  coDoeived  aind  freely  told. 

Soiae  that  shuM  eatA  oe*seioua«tr, 
Wit  tbafrSms  em  well  aware; 
<tew»iiitpity  proBCtosig^i, 
If  Imt  k)d  w  lambkin  die. 
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Let  not  lucK,  let  Bot  pride, 
Drav  thee  from  inch  cbanaa  aside  f 
Have  uot  ifume  tbeir  proper  spberef 
Gentle  paasioiiH  triqinph  here. 

See !  to  gweeten  thy  repoae, 
The  b)<m*om  bnds,  the  fouDtain  flows  • 
Lo!  to  crown  thy  healthful  board, 
All  that  milk  and  fruits  afford. 

Seek  DO  more ; — the  teat  is  Tain, 
Pleasure  es4u>ff  aoon  in  pain, 
Aoguish  .l^htly  gilded  o'er ; 
Close  tjiy  wiah,.BBd  seek  no  motet  .. 

And  now  passing  through  a  wicket,  the  path  winds  up  the 
back  part  of  a  circular  green  bill,  discoveriag  Uttle  of  the 
ooont^,  till  you  enter  a  dump  «f  stately  firs  apon  the  sum- 
mit.  Orerarched  by  these  fiis,  is  an  octi^onal  sett,  the  back 
of  whidi  is  so  contrived  as  to  form  a  table  or  pedestal,  fin-  a 
bowl  or  goblet,  thu&  inscribed— 

"TO    ALL    FRienOS   ROCMD    THB   ITIleKtN." 

This  facetious  inscription  being  an  old  Shropshire  health, 
is  a  commemoration  of  his  country  ftiends,  fnHu  whom  this 
part  of  Shropshire  is  divided;  add  to  this,  that  the  Wrekin, 
that  large  and  venefnble  bill,  appean  full  in  fiont,  at  Ae 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 

The  scene  is  a  very  (air  one,  divided  by  the  firs  into  several 
compartments,  each  answering  to  the  octagonal  seat  in  the 
centre;  to  each  o#  wbich  is  allotted  a  competent  number  of 
striking  objects,  to  make  a  complete  picture.  A  limg  serpen- 
tine stream  washes  the  foot  of  this  hill,  and  is  lost  bdiind  trees 
at  one  end,  and  a  bridge  thrown  ever  at  the  other.  Over  this 
the  eye  is  carried  from  very  romantick  home  scmies,  to  very 
beautiful  ones  at  a  distance.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  that  immense  variety,  that  fine  amfiguiation  of  paths, 
which  engage  our  attention  from  this  place.  In  one  of  the 
cmnpartments  you  have  a  simple  scene  of  a  cottage,  and  a 
road  winding  b^ind  afarm  bouse,  half  covered  with  trees, 
upon  the  top  of  some  wild  sloping  ground ;  and  in  anotber  a 
view  of  the  town,  appearing  fnm  hence,  as  upon  die  living 
banks  of  a  large  piece  of  water  in  the  flat.    Sofike  it  to  say. 
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dm  tbe  hill  Mid  vale,  plain  and  woodland,  villages  and  single 
booseat  bine  distant  mountains  that  skirt  the  horizon,  and 
gifCu  hills  romantically  jumbled,  that  form  the  intermediate 
gronud,  make  this  spot  more  than  commonly  striking.  Nor 
is  there  to  be  seen  an  acre  of  level  ground,  throngfa  the  large 
extent  to  which  the  eye  is  carried. 

Hence  tbe  path  winds  on  betwist  two  small  benches,  each 
of  which  exhibits  a  pleasing  landscape,  whidi  cannot  escape 
tbe  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 

Here  we  wind  through  a  innall  thicket,  and  sooh  enter  a 
cavity  in  the  hill,  filled  with  trees,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
seat,  from  whence  is  discovered,'  gleaming  across  the  trees,  a 
considerable  length  of  the  serpentine  stream  before>m»itioned, 
moping  andet-  a  slight  rustick  bridge  to  the  right;  hence  we 
ascend  into  a  kind  of  Gothick  alcove,  lookii^  down  a  slope, 
tided  with  large  oaks,  and  tall  beediea,  which  togethn-  ovei'« 
arch  the  scene.  On  the  back  of  this  htiilding  ia  found  the 
following  inscription  :■— 

O  you  that  bathe  in  courtlye  biysse, 
Or  toil  in  fortune's  giddy  sphere. 
Do  not  too  raahlye  deem  amysse 
Of  him  that  bydes  contented  here.   ' 

N«r  yet  disdeigne  the  russet  stoale 
Wbyche  o'er  each  carelesse  lymbe  he  Syngs, 
Nor  yet  deryde  the  beechen  bowie. 
In  whyche  he  quaf&  the  lympid  springs. 

Foigive  him  if  at  eve  or  dawne, 

Devoide  of  worldlye  cark  be  stray. 

Or  all  beside  some  flowerye  lawne ' 

He  waste  his  inoflvnsive  daye.  ■  ■ 

So  may  he  pardonne  fraud  abd  attyfe, 

If  sndb  in  courtlye  haunt  he  s^; 

For  &ul(s  there  beene  in  buaye  lyfe, 

From  Vhycbe  these  peafwfnl  glennesare  (re«. 
Below  this  alcove  is  a  )arg«  sloping  lawn,  finely  bounded, 
erased  by  tbe  serpentine  water  before-mentioned,  and  inter- 
^ternd  with  oaks,  single  and  m  clumps,  at  agreeable  distances. 
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Further  on  the  scene  u  finely  raided,  the  fail]  ruing  aid  falling 
towards  the  opposite  concavities,  by  the  side  of  a  long^  wind- 
ing rale,  with  the  most  graceful  confusion.  Auiong  other 
scenes  that  form  this  landscape,  a  fine  hanging  wood,  backed 
and  coatrasted  with  a  wild  heath,  intersected  wjth  cross  roadSf 
n  a  rery  considerable  object.  Adjoinii^  to  this,  is  a  seat,  from 
whence  the  water  lb  seen  to  advantage  in  many  different  stages 
of  its  progresi^  or  where,  (as  a  poetical  friend  observed)  the 
proprietor  has  taken  the  Naiad  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  a* 
irregular  dance  into  the  valley. 

Proceeding  hence  through  a  wicket,  we  «iter  upon  another 
lawn,  beyond  which,  is  a  new  theatre  of  wild  sha^^  preci- 
pices, hanging  coppice  ground,  and  smooth  round  hills 
between,  being  n^t  only  different,  but  even  of  an  opposite 
character  to  the  ground  from  which  we  passed.  Walking 
along  the  head  of  this  lawn,  we  come  to  a  seat  under  a 
;ipreadtiw  beech,  with  this  inscription : — 

Hoc  erat  in  votis ;  modus  agri  non  ita  inagnus, 
Hortus  ubi,  et  tecto  vicious  jugis  aquce  fons, 
Et  paulum  sylvee  super  his  fbret:  Aactius  atque 
Dii  melius  fecere! 
In  the  centre  o(  the  hanging  iawn  before  you,  is  discovered 
the  house,  half  liid  with  trees  and  bmsbes :  a  little  hanging 
wood,  and  a  piece  of  winding  water,,  issues  through  a  noble 
clump  of  largv  oaks,  and  spreading  beeches.     At  the  distance 
of  about  t«t  or  twelve  miles  Lord  Stamford's  grounds  appear, 
and  beyond  these,  the  Clee  hills,  in  Shropshire.    The  scene 
here  consists  of  admirably  varied  gromd,  and  is,  I  think,  a 
very  fine  one.     He«eepassi>^  still  along  the  topof  the  lawn, 
we  cross  another  gate,  and  behind  the  fence  begin  to  descend 
into  the  valley.    About  halfway  down  is  a  small  bench  which 
throws  the  eye  upoB  a  near  scene  of  lum^Bg  woods  and 
Aaggy  wild  declivities,  intermixed  with  smooth  green  sloptv 
M)d  scenes  of  cnlUvation. 

We  now  return  again  into  the  great  lawn  at  the  bottom,  and 
soon  come  to  a  seat,  which  gives  a  nearer  vie*v  of  the  water 
before-mentiened,  between  the  trunks  of  high  overshadowing 
9tdu  and  beeches,  beyoed  which  tbe  wmding  line  of  trees 
is  covtSBued  dowB  the  valley  to  tbe  right.  To  the  leA,  at  a 
4i«taac0t  the  lops  of  Cleot  hilb  appear^  and  tbs  hnm  upaa 
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■  swdl  amidst  trees  and  bushes.  Id  the  centre  the  eye  i« 
carried  hy  a  sid^  ioag  view,  down  a  length  of  lawn,  till  it 
rests  upon  the  town  and  spire  of  H^les,  with  some  picturesque 
and  beautifal  g;round  rising  behind  it, 

S(»iewhat  oat  of  the  path,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  noble 
damp  uf  stately  beeches,  is  a  seat  inscribed  to  Mr.  Spence, 
in  these  words, — 

jodEPHO  stencE 

eximio  noetro  Critoni ; 

qaem  sibi  Tindicare  Tellet 

Musarum  omnium  et  Gratiarum  chorus, 

diait  amicitia 

1768. 

We  now,  through  a  small  gate^  enter  what  is  called  the 

**  Lorer'a  Walk,"  and  proceed  immediately  to  a  seat  where 

the  water  is  seen  very  advantageously  at  full  length ;  whtth, 

though  not  lai^,  is  so  agreeably  shaped,  and  has  its  bounds  so 

well  ooneealed,  that  the  beholder  may  receive  less  pleasure 

from  miDy  lakes  of  greater  extent.     The  margin  on  one  side 

is  frilled  with  alders,  the  other  is  overhung  with  most  stately 

oaks  and  beeches,  and  the  middle  beyond  the  water  pres«its 

the  Hales  Owen  scene,  with  a  group  of  houses  on  the  slope 

behind,   and  the  horizon  well  fringed   with   wood.       Now, 

winding  a  few  paces  round  the  margin  of  the  water,  we  come 

to  another  small  bendi,  which   presents  the  former  scene 

somewhat  varied,  with  the  addition  of  a  wbited  village  amoiig 

trees  upon  a  hill.    Proceeding  on,  we  enter  the  pleasing  gloom 

of  this  agreeable  walk,  and  come  to  a  bench  beneath  a  spreatU 

ingbeed,  that  overhangs  Ijoth  walk  and  water,  which  has  been 

called  the  assignation  seat,  and  has  this  inscription  on  the 

bMkofit:— 

"Nerine  Galatea!  thymomiht  dnlcior  Hyblie, 

Candidior  cygnis,  hedera  formosior  alba ! 

Cum  primum  pasti  repetent  prtesepia  tauri. 

Si  qua  tni  Corydonis  habet  te  cura,  venito." 

Here  the  path  begins  gradually  to  ascend  beneath  a  depth 

of  shade,  by  the  rade  of  which,  is  a  small  babbling  rill,  either 

ibniiing  little  peninsulas,  rolling  over  pebbles,  or  falling 

down  small  cascades,  all  under  cover,  and  taught  to  mnmiiir 

very  i^^ieeably.    This  sofi  and  peaaive  scene,  rery  properly 
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atiled  the  Lover's  Walk,  is  t^miaated  with  ui  omamental 

qrn,  iuacribed  to  Miss  Polman,  a  beMitifuI  and  amiable  r^la* 

lioif  of  Mr.  Sbenstoae,  who  died  of  the  sinaU  pox,  about 

twenty  one  yeara  of  age,  in  the  fpllowin^  wonlfl,  on  one  aide, 

Peramabi)i  buk  consobriDfO 

M.D. 

On  the  other  side, 

'  Aht  Maria  I 

pvellanim  el^jjantisaima ! 

ah !  flore  venttBtatiB  abrepta, 

vale  I 

heu  quanto  minus  est 

cum  reliquis  versari, 

quam  tvi 

meminisse  I 

'    The  ascent  from  hence  wipdti  somewhat  more  steeply  to 

another  seat,  where  the  eye  is  thrown  over  a  roug^h  scene  of 

broken  and  furzy  ground,  upon  a  piece  of  water  in  the  flat, 

whose  extremities  are  hid  behind  trees  and  shrubs,  among- 

which  the  house  appean,  and  makes,  upon  the  whole,  no  nn- 

pieasing  picture.     The  path  still  winds  under  cover  up  the 

hill,  the  deep  declivity  of  which  ia  somewhat  eased  by  the 

serpentine  Bweep  of  it,  till  we  come  to  a  small  bench,  with 

this  line  from  Pope's  Elgisa,— 

**  Divine  oblivion  of  low  thouj^ted  care ! " 
The   opening-  before  it   presents  a  solitary   scene  of  trees, 
thicket  and  precipice,  ant)  terminates  upon  a  green  hill,  with 
a  clump  of  firs  on  the  top  of  it. 

We  now  find  the  great  use,  aa  well  as  beauty  of  the  serpen- 
tine path  ill  climbing  up  this  wood,  the  first  seat  of  which, 
alluding  to  the  rural  scene  before  it,  has  Uie  ftJlowing  linen 
from  Virgil  ;^ 

Hie  latis  otia  fnudis, 

Speluncce,  vivique  lacus,  hie  frigida  Tenlpe, 

Mugitusque  b£um,  molleaque  sub  arbore  somni ! 

Here  the  eye,  looking  down  a  slope,  beneath  the  spreading;- 

arius  of  oak  and  beech  trees,  passes  first  over  some  rough 

furzy  ground,  then  over  water  to  the  largq  swelling  lawn, 

in  the  centre  of  which,  the  house  is  discovered  among  trees 

and  thickets;  this  forms  the  fore  ground.    Beyond  this  ap- 
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pews  a  swell  of  wttate,  (any  laod,  diversified  with  ■  cettsge, 
•nd  a  road  that  winda  b«biiid*a  feno  house,  and  a  fine  clump 
of  to-oes.  The  back  scene  of  all  is  a  semictrcalar  range  of 
hills,  direisified  with  woods,  scenes  of  cultiratioo,  and  indcK 
sures,  to  about  four  or  five  miles  distance. 
-  Still  winding  up  into  the  wood,  we  come  to  a  slight  seat, 
opening  through  the  trees  to  a  bridge  of  fire  piers,  crossing  a 
large  pieix  of  water,  at  about  half  a  mile  distance.  The  next 
*eat  looks  down  from  a  considerable  height,  along  the  side  of 
a  steep  precipice,  npon  irr^ptlar  and  pleasing  gronnd.  And 
now  we  return  upoa  a  sadden  into  a  long  Btra^t.Jined  walk* 
ia  the  wood,  arched  over  with  tall  bves,  and  terminatmg  with 
a  small  nutick  building.  Though  the  walk,  as  I  said,  is 
Itraigbt-lined,  jet  the  boM  ri§es  and  falls  so  agreeably,  as  to 
leave  no  room  to  ceosnre  its  formality.  About  the  middle  of 
this  avenne,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  this  baugingwood, 
we  arrive  unexpectedly  at  a  lofty  Gothic^  seat,  whence  we 
look  down  a  slope,  more  considerable  thui  that  before-men- 
tioned, through  the  wood  on  each  side.  This  view  is  indeed 
a  fine  one,  the  eye  first  travelling  down  a  well  variegated 
groand  into  the  valley,  where  is  a  large  piece  of  water,  whose 
alopii^  baalu  give  all  the  appearance  of  a  noble  river.  The 
ground  from  hence  rises  gradually  to  the  top  of  Clent  hill,  at 
three  or  four  miles  distaDce;  and  the  landscape  is  enriched 
with  a  view  of  Hales  Ow^n,  the  late  Lord  ^Dudley's  bouse, 
nd  a  large  wood  of  Lord  Lyttleton's.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  adequate  description  of  this  view,  the  beauty  of  it 
depending  upon  the  great  variety  of  objects  and  beautiful 
shape  of  ground,  and  all  at  such  a  distance  as  to  admit  of 
being  seen  distinctly. 

Hence  we  proceed  to  the  rustick  building  before-mentioned, 
a  flight  and  unexpensive  edifice,  formed  of  rough,  nnbenn 
stone,  commonly  called  here  the  Temple  of  Pan,  having  a 
trophy  of  the  Tibia  and  Syrinx,  and  this  inscription  over  the 
entrance ; — 

-   Pan  primus  calamos  cera  conjungere  plares 
Edocuit;  Pan  curat  qr.es  pviumque  magistros. 

Hence  mounting  ouce  morp  to  the  right,  through  this  dark 
ipnbrageous  walk,  we  enter  at  once  upon  a  lightsome,  high, 
natural  terrace,  wbenjK  the  eye  i^  thrown  over  all  the  scenes 
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we  bRTe  «een  before,  together  with  many  fine  additkHial  one*,' 
and  all  beheld  from  a  declivi^,  which  approaches  as  near  a 
precipice  as  is  agreeable.  In  the  middle  ii  a  Beat  wfdi  Aa 
inacriptioii, — 

Dirini  gloria  ruris. 

To  ^ive  a  better  idea  of  ihia  by  fftr  the  most  magDificent 
Mene  bere,  it  were  perhaps  better  to  divide  it  into  two  diBtincf^ 
parts;  the  noble  concare  in  the  front,  end  the  rich  ralley 
towards  the  right.  In  regard  to  the  forftier,  if  a  boon  compan- 
ion could  enlarge  bis  idea  of  a  punch  bowl,  ornamented  widiin 
with  all  the  romantick  scenery  the  Chinese  ever  yet  devised; 
it  would  perhaps  afibrd  him  the  highest  idea  he  could  conceive 
of  earthly  happiness:  he  would  certainly  wish  to  swim  in  it' 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  horizon,  or  brim,  is  as  finely  varied 
iu  the  cavity.  It  would  be  idle  hoe  to  mention  the  Clee  hills, 
the  Wrekin,  the  Welsh  mountains,  or  CaerCaradoc,  at  a  prodi- 
gious distance,  which  though  they  fbrni^  the  scene  agreeably, 
should  not  be  mentioned  at  the  Leasowes,  the  beauty  of  which 
turns  chiefiy  upon  distjnguishable  scenes.  The  valley  upon 
the  right  is  equally  enriched,  and  the  opposite  side  thereof 
well  fringed  with  woods,  and  the  high  woods  on  one  side  this 
long  winding  vale,  rolling  agreeably  into  the  hollows  of  the 
other.  But  these  are  a  kind  of  objects,  which,  though  really 
noble  in  the  survey,  will  not  strike  a  reader  in  description,  as 
they  would  a  spectator  on  the  spot. 

Hence  returning  baclc  into  the  wood,  and  crossing  Pan's 
temple,  we  go  down  the  sl<^  into  anodter  part  of  Mr.  Shens- 
tone's  grounds,  the  path  leading  down  through  very  pleasing 
home  Boenes  of  well  shiqied  ground,  exhibiting  a  most  perfect 
concave  and  convex,  till  we  come  to  a  seat  nnder  a  noble 
beech,  preaeoting  a  ridi  variety  of  fore  ground,  and  at  perhap^i 
hdf  a  mile  distance,  the  Qothick  alcove,  on  a  hill  well  covered 
with  wofHl,  a  pretty  cottage  under  trqgs  in  the  more  distant 
part  of  the  concave,  and  a  farm  house  on  the  right,  all  pictu- 
resque objects, 

lie  next  and  the  subsequent  seat  afford  pretty  roudi  the 
same  scenes  a  little  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  that  remark- 
able clump  of  trees  colled  Frankly  beeches,  adjoining  to 
the  old  family  seat  of  the  Lyttleton's,  and  ftxnn  whepce  thi 
{wesent  Lord  Lyttleton  derives  his  title. 
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We  come  now  to  a  hKudsome  Gotbick  Meue,  trcbed  with 
m  clump  of  6n,  which  tbroir*  the  c^e  in  front,  fiill  apoa  a 
CMcade  m  the  valley,  iMiiinff  from  beneath  a  dark  ihade  of 
poplan.  The  home  appears  in  the  centre  of  a  large  eWelliag 
lawB,  biiahed  with  trees  and  thicket.  The  p'*'""y  raiietj  of 
'Casy  RweUs  and  hollows,  bounded  by  seeiiea  leas  saurath  and 
caltirated,  affords  the  moet  delightful  picture  uf  domeetiok 
rettremeot  and  tranquillity. 

We  now  descend  to  a  seat  inclosed  with  handsome  pales, 
and  backed  with  fiia,  inscribed  to  Lord  LyttletoD.  It  preacnta 
a  beautiful  view  up  a  ralley  contracted  gradually,  and  endii^ 
m  a  groDp  of  most  magnificent  oalu  and  beeches.  Tlie  right 
hand  side  is  enlivened  by  two  striking  cascades,  uid  a  wind- 
ing stream  seen  at  ioterrals,  betwe^i  tufts  of  trees  and  wood* 
land.  To  the  left,  appears  the  hanging  wood  already  men- 
tioned,  with  the  Gotbick  screen  on  the  slope  in  the  centre. 

Winding  still  downwards,  we  come  to  a  small  seat  where 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  house,  aud  a  view  of  a  cottage  on  very 
h^h  gronnd,  is  seen  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  the  g^ve  in 
the  adfacmt  valley,  givii^  an  agreeable  instance  of  the  abrupt 
inequality  of  the  ground,  in  this  roinantick  and  well  rari^pited 
country.  The  next  seat  shews  another  fiiee  of  the  same  valley, 
the  water  glidii^  calmly  along  betwixt  two  seemmg  hills, 
without  any  cascades,  as  a  contrast  to  the  former  one,  where 
it  was  broken  by  cascades:  the  scene  very  significantly 
alluded  to  by  the  motto,-' 

Sura  mibi  et  longi  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes, 
Flumina  amem,  sylvasque  inglorius. 

We  descend  now  to  a  beautiful  gloomy  scene,  called  Vir- 
gil's grove,  where,  on  tbe  entrance,  we  pass  hj  a  small  obelisk 
on  tbe  right  bwiil,  with  this  inscriptioa, — 
P.  Virgilio  Maroni, 
Lapis  iste  cum  loco  sacer  esto. 
Before  this  is  a  slight  bench,  where  some  of  the  same 
objects  are  seen  again,  but  in  a  different  point  at  light.      It  is 
not  vCTy  Hisy  either  to  paint  or  describe  this  delightful  grove; 
however^  as  the  former  has  been  more  than  onoe  attempted,  I 
will  hope  to  apolc^ize  for  an   imperfect  description  by  tbe 
difficulty  found,  by  those  wbo  have  ainwd  to  sketch  it  by  their 
peodl.      Be  it  thereftnv  first  observed  that  the  whole  sc«ie  i» 
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opaque  and  g^loomy,  consisting' ofa  small  deep  valley  or  ditutle, 
the  sides  of  wbich  are  eDclosed  with  irr^rnUr  tafts  of  haa*l 
and  other  underwood,  and  the  whole  Bbadowed  with  lofty 
trees,  risiiig  ont  of  the  bottom  of  the  diagle,  dirough  which  a 
Gopioua  stream  makes  its  way  through  mossy  banks,  enamel- 
led with  primroses,  and  a  variety  of  wild  wood  flowers.     Tbe 
.6r8tseat  we  approach  is  thus  inscribed,-^ 
Ceteberrimo   Poette 
Jadobo  Thompson, 
Prope  fontes  illi  non  fostidifos, 
W.    S. 
Sedem  hanc  oraaTit. 
Qnce  tibi,  quae  tali  redilam  pro  carmine  donaf 
Nam  neque  me  tantum  renientis  sibilus  auatri. 
Nee  percussa  juvant  flactu  tabi  littorA,  nee  qute, 
Saxosas  inter  decnrrunt,  flumina  italics. 
This  seat  is  placed  upon  a  sleep  bank  on  the  edge  of  the 
valley,  from  which  the  eye  is  here  drawn  down  into  the 
flat  below,  by  the  light  diat  glimmers  in  fh>nt,  and  by  tbe 
sound  of  various  cascades,  by  which  the  winding  stream  is 
i^^reeably  broken.    Opposite  to  this  seat  the  ground  rises  in 
an  easy  concave,  to  a  kind  of  dripping  fountam,  where  a 
tmali  rill  trickles  down  a  mdenicfaeof  rock  work,  through 
fern,  liverwort,  and  aquatick  weeds,  the  green  area  in  tbe 
Middle,   through   whidi    the   stream   winds,  being  as  well 
shaped  as  can  be  imagined.     After  felling  down  those  cas^ 
cades,  it  winds  under  abridgeof  one  arch,  and  then  empties 
-itself  into  a  small  lake  which  catches  it  a  little  below.     This 
terminates  tb«  scene  upon  the  right;  and  after  these  objects 
have  for  some  tit*^  amused  the  spaotator,  his  eye  rambles  to 
the  left,  where  one  of  the  most  b^utifnl  cwcadca  imaginable 
is  seen,  by  way  of  ine^ent,  through  a  kind  of  vista  or  glad«, 
felling  down  a  precipice  orerarched  with  trees,  and  strikes  us 
with  surprise.     It  is  impossible  to  express  the  pleasure  which 
one  feels  on  this  occastou;  for  though  surprise  alone  is  not 
-excellence,   it  may  serve  to  quicken  tbe  effort  of  what  is 
beautiful.     I  believe  none  ever  beheld  this  grove  without  a 
thorough  sense  of  satwfactwn;  and  were  one  to  chase  any 
particular  spot  of  this  perfectly   Arcadian  farm,  it  sfaould 
perhaps  be  this;  although  it  so  well  contrasts  both  with  the 
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Imace,  and  villi  some  other  scenes,  that  one  cannot  wish 
ibem  erer  to  be  divided.  We  now  proceed  tu  a  scat,  at  the 
Wtom  or  a  lat^  root,  on  the  side  of  a  slope,  with  this  iugcrip- 
tioo:— 

O  let  me  haunt  this  peaceful  shade,  ' 

Nor  let  Ambition  e'er  invade, 

The  tenants  of  this  leafy  bower, 

That  shun  her  paths,  and  slight  her  power, 

Hidier  tbe  peaceful  balcjon  Aies, 
From  social  mead*  and  open  skies ;      -     . 
Pleued  by  this  rill  her  course  to  steer,       -   ' 
And  hide  her  sapphire  plumage  facre. 

Thetrout,  bedropp'd  with  crimson  stains, 
FuTBakcs  the  river's  proud  domains, 
Forsakes  the  sun's  unwelcome  gleam. 
To  lurk  witliin  this  humble  stream. 

And  sure  I  heard  the  Naiad  say. 
Flow,  flow,  my  stream,  this  derions  way, 
Tho'  lovely  soft  thy  murmurs  are. 
Thy  witters  lovely,  cool,  and  fiiir. 

Flow,  gentle  stream  I  nor  let  the  vain. 
Thy  small  unsully'd  stores  disdain; 
Nor  let  the  pensive  sage  repine. 
Whose  latent  course  resembles  thine. 

The  view  from  it  is  a  calm,  tranquil  scene  of  water,  gliding 
ihrougli  sloping  ground,  with  a  sketch  through  the  trees  of 
the  small  pond  below. 

Tke  scene  in  this  place,  is  that  of  water  stealing  along 
through  a  rude,  sequestered  vale,  the  ground  on  each  side 
covered  with  weeds  and  field  flowers,  aa  that  before  is  kept 
'vIoMe  shaven.  Farther  on,  we  lose  all  sight  of  water,  and  only 
hear  the  noise,  without  having  the  f^ipearance ; — a  kind  ofefTect 
which  tbe  Chineae  are  fond  of  producing,  in  what  they  call 
their  scenes  of  enchantment.  We  now  turn  all  on  a  sudden 
upon  the  high  cascade  which  w'e  admired  before  in  vista. 
TIm  scene  around  is  quite  a  grotto  of  native  stone  running  up 
it,  roots  of  trees  overhanging  it,  and  the  whole  shaded  over 
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liead.  However,  we  first  approadi  upon  the  left,  a  chalybeate 
Bpriog,  with  an  iron  bowl  chaiiied  to  it,  and  this  inscriplioa 
upon  a  stone, — 

Fans  Femigfineos 
DiriE  quK  seceuv  iato  firri  concedH. 
Then  taming  to  the  left,  we  fiod  a  stone  seat,  "*alti»g  part  of 
the  aforesaid  cave,  with  this  well  applied  inscriptioii  :— 
Intns  aqaw  dulces,  viroque  aedilia  aaxo, 
Nymphanim  domus. 
Wbidi  I  have  oftaa  heard  Mr.  Sbeoatmie  tarn  the  defiaitioo  of 
a  grotto.    We  ROW  wiwl  Up  a  shady  path  on  die  left  hand, 
and  crossii^  (be  head  of  this  cascade,  pass  beside  the  river 
that  supplies  it  in  onr  way  up  to  the  hMue.    One  seat  first 
occurs  under  a  shady  oak,  as  we  ascend  the  hill ;  soon  after 
we  enter  the  shrubbery,  which  half  surrounds  the  house* 
where  we  find  two  seats,  thus  inscribed,  to  two  of  his  most 
particular  ftimds.    The  first  thus  :— 

Amicitise  et  meritis 

Ricbardi  Graves. 

Ipsffi  te  Tytyre!  pinus, 

Ipsi  te  fontes,  ipsa  hiec  arbusta  rocabant. 

And  a  little  further  the  other,  with  tlie  following  inscription : — 

Amicttite  et  meritis 

Kichardi  Jago. 

From  this  last  is  an  opening  down  the  valley,  OTer  a  la^pe 

sliding  lawn,  well  edged  with  osks,  to  a  piece  of  water, 

crossed  by  a  considerable  bridge  in  the  flat, — the  steeple  of 

Hales, — a  village  amid  trees, — ^Utaking,  on  the  whole,  a  very 

pleasing  picture.     Thus  winding  through  flowering  shrubs, 

beside  a  menagerie  for  doves,  we  are  conducted  to  the  stables. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgot,  that,  on  the  entrance  into  fhis  shmb- 

bery,  the  finA  object  that  slrikea  us,  is,  a  Venus  de  Medicis, 

beside  a  basin  of  gold  fish,  encompassed  around  with  shrubs, 

and  illustrated  with  the  following  inscription, — ' 


"Semi  cdacta  Vegas." 


To  Venus,-  Venus  here  retired. 
My  sober  vows  I  pay. 
Not  heron  Paphia;!  plains  admir'd. 
The  bold,  the  pert,  the  gay. 
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Not  her  wbotie  am'rous  leer  preruii'd 
To  bribe  tlie  I^yg^  boy. 
Not  her  who  clad  ia  anijour  fail'd, 
To  aave  dUastroiM  Troy. 

Frafa  rkimg  from  the  fofluiug  tide. 
She  mwy  hmom  wunut 
WbiUt  hsK  wilMrairB,  tin  mwm  ta  hide. 
And  half  r«T«»k  her  ckanni. 

Learn  henct,  ye  boastful  sous  oCTaatc! 
Who  plaii  the  rural  shade, 
Leant  bcnce  to  shuo  the  vicious  waste, 
or  pomp  at  large  display'd. 

Let  sweet  cooeeBlmeof  •  m^ick  art, 
Your  maiy  bouada  inreit}  - 
Aud  while  the  agfat  luveitH  a  part. 
Let  fancy  paint  tbe  rest. 

Let  coj  reserve  with  cost  unite, 
To  grace  your  wood  or  field, 
No  ray  obtrusire  pall  tlie  sig;bt, 
Id  aught  yon  paint,  or  buitd. 

A«d  far  be  driv'n  the  somptuous  glare 
Of  goM  from  Britiafa  grores ; ' 
And  &r  tbe  mer^ricions  air 
Of  China's  vain  alcoves, 

Tis  bashful  Beauty  erer  twines, 
Tbe  most  coercive  chain ; 
*Tis  she  that  sovereign  rule  declines, 
That  best  deserves  to  reign.  # 

Mr,  Sbenstooe  died  ^  the  Leasowes,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
Pebntary  II,  1703,  and  was  bnried  by  tbe  aide  of  his  brother, 
in  tbe  4.'4i»rch  yard  of  Hales  Owen,  In  person  lie  was  above 
Ibe  eonun^  etatur^  and  aomewbat  inel^antly  funned.     His 


lergoiK  taaaj  (JlenUions,  aorotding 
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face,  whicji  at  first  Eight  seemed  plain,  grew  very  platsiiig  io 
coiiTerBation.  He  was  n^lij^t  ia  dreaa,  and  waa  remarkable 
for  weariDg  bis  bair,  which  became  grey  very  eariy,  in  a  pe- 
caliar  manner,  for  be  thought  that  every  one  should  in  swne 
degree  consult  bis  particular  shape  and  complexion,  in  ad- 
justing bis  dresli;  and  that  no  fashion  ongltt  to  sanctify  what 
is  very  ungraoefnl,  absurd,  or  raally  defondsd. 

He  was  never  married,  tbo(^  Dr.  Johnson  assures  us  that 
he  m^ht  have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  Aa  was,  to  whom 
his  pastoral  haljad  was  addressed.  He  is  represented,  by 
bis  iiriend  Dodsley,  as  a  man  of  great  tenderness  and  genero- 
sity, kind  to  all  that  were  within  his  influence;  but  if  once 
ofiended,  not  easily  appeased ;  inattentive  to  economy,  and 
careless  of  his  expenses. 

Tbe-emtMllistinKBt  of  bis  estate,  nCeeasarily  made  bim  ex. 
ceed  his  income;  but  be  bad  too  mueb  spirit  toexpose  hhnself 
to  imolts  foe  trifling  sums,  and  guarded  ^[ainst  any  great 
distress,  by  anticipating  a  few  fanodreds,  which  bis  estate 
contd  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  mnained  to  bia 
executors,  after'  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  his  legacies  to 
his  friends  and  -Nervaots, 

His  mind.  Dr.' Johnson  ttslls  us,  was  not  very  comprehensive, 
nor  bis  curiosity  active;  he  had  no  value  for  those  parts  of 
knowledge,  krhidi  be  had  notbirasclf  chltivaled.  His  life  waa 
unstained  by  any;  crime;  the  "El^^on  Jesse,"  which  has 
been  supposed  to  relate  an  unfortunate  and  crimiod  amour  of 
his  own,  was  known,  by  his  fnends,  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  story  of  Miss  Godfrey,  in  Richardson's  **  Pamela." 

What  Gray  thought  of  bis  character,  from  the  perusal  of 
bis  letters,  was  this : — 

*I  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shenstone's  letters. 
Poor  man !  be  was  always  wisbiug  fur  money,  feme,  and  other 
distinctitHM ;  and  his  whole  [Ailosopby  consisted  in  living  ' 
agaiqpt.  bis  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  his  taste 
had  adtuned,  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note 
etwe  po  aee  and  cotamefld  it;  bis  eoneapondence  is  about 
nothing  else  but  this  place,  and  his  own  writings,  with  two  or 
tbree  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  wrote  verses  too.* 

*Tbe  general  recommendation  of  Shenstone's  poetry,'  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  *  is  easinees,  and  simplicity ;  its  great  defect,  want 
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of  nHappeheiwitfn,  tttid  variety.  Had  hk  mind  been  hetter 
<tored  witk  knowledge,  Vhetber  be  ooiM  h»e  been  gttKt  I 
ItiKnr  not;  he  cooM  certunly  bare  been  agreeable.*  ' 


Ailun  LtttletMi,  tbe  learned  aadkor  of  a  Ijlin  -  Dirtwaary, 
vwboni  in  the  parafa  ofHalea  Ovren,  Norembar  8, 1617.  He 
mc  educated  under  Dr.  Boiby,  who' was  ao  cefchaaled  far 
(&e  extreme  aeverity  with  which  he  iaeaJeatcd  claaakal  lita*^ 
tuie,  and  arent  irom  Weatmimter  aohooi,  lo  Cbriat  cborch 
coHege,  at  Oxibrd,  bat  waa  expelled  by  tbe  pnrliaairiit  TMriaara. 
He  then  became  naher,  and  afterwards  aeebnd  naata*,  of 
Weateiaater  acboi^  and  wa»  admitted,  after  the  rriatnratiM, 
ncter  of  Cheliea,  Middleaex.  la  the  year  l6St4,  he  waa  pr«> 
anted  to  t^  prebend  of  Weateinatar,  aai  ebtiaed  a  graat 
ftom  tbe  king  to  Boecaed  Dr.  B«wby,  ak  bead  okaaler.  He  waa 
aho  ooe  of  the  king'a  cbaplaioa,  aad,  by  the  iutareal  of  Dr. 
Himrhman,  bHbop  of  iMtiiea,  preceeded  to  bb  diainity 
degrees,  whboot  takiog  any  in  arts.  Furaoan  tMae.-ba  waa 
•abdean .  of  Weatmiiuler,  aod  was  liceaaed  in  1687,  to  tba 
cbarch  of  St.  Botdph,  Alderagmte,. which  living  be  ttaigacd 
aAer  baring  bdd  it  four  yeara.  Dr.  Uttleton  died  Jaae'SO; 
16M,  in  hia  aixty  aeventh  year,  and  wasbtiried  in  tba  churdi 
at  Chelaea,  whov  hia  meoMtry  u  bonoared  by  a  haadaome 
Boaoneot.  He  waa  a  man  -of  great  and  rarioua  wndilien, 
and  waa  well  skilled  in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  in  rabbi- 
aical  learning.  Hia  works,  conaistiag  of  senDona,  ttanelatiana, 
and  a  variaty  of  papers  on  miacellaneous  t<tpick8,.are  about 
tvdve  in  number. 


Williua  Caslon  was  bom  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Hales 
Owea  which  is  sitnated  in  Sbropsbke,  in  (692. '  He  is  jnatly 
itjled,  by  Mr.  Rowe  Morea,  tbe  CoryptKans  of  Letter  founders. 
He  vas  not  trained  to  the  basineM,  **  which  is  a  bandy  work, 
weoBcealed  amoagtbe^tificersbfit,''  that  Mr.Mexon,iBhis 
»de&t%nble  resewches  on  that  subject,  **  oould  not  discover 
llntaiij  one  had  tanf{ht  it  any  other,  bat  erery  fme  (hat  had 
liKditlewTieditofbisown  genuine  inclination,"  (Diwertation 
>^KiD  Englidi  Typographical  founders  and  fovnderiea  p.  17.) 
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Mr.  Cfwlod  ier^ed  »  r^ukr  ^ppreetioteliip,  to  ao  engnvtrof 
DrnaaieatK  on  gon  barrels  |  apd  iru  .taken  from  that  iiMtra* 
ment  to  an'.eiii|>)o3naeut  of  9  vet;  HiffereDt  tendency,  the  pro- 
pagatioH  nJ'tlU  Ckrutuai  J'aith.  In  the  year  1720,  (the  year 
in  which  his  eldest  aon  was  bom,)  the  Society  for  promoting^ 
ChiMtilui  knawUdfe,  in  ccnaeqiieBee  of  a  represratation  made 
by  Mr.  Solomon  Negri,  a  native  of  Damascne,  in  Syria,  wdH 
■killed'  m  Ute  Oriental-  languages,  w4io  bad  been  professor  of 
Arabick,  m  places  of  note,  for  a  great  part  of  bis  life, — deemed 
it  expedieat  to  print  die  new  TestMnent,  and  Psalter,  is  the 
Arabick  Inaguage,  (at  the  use  of  the  Eastern  cfaurcbee,  and  fer 
tbe.beaefit  of  the  poor  Christiana  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopota. 
nia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt;  the  eoostitDtioB  of  which  cooatoieB 
alivwed  of  no  printing.  Mr.  Cation  was  pitched  upon  to  cot ' 
the  fbmt,  whld)  in  his  speenen  is  distingnidwd  1^  the  nam« 
of  English  Arabick.  After  he  had  finished  biaAnfaiek  fount, 
hectitlbe.Ietten  of  his  own  name,  in  Pica  Reman,  4iud  placed 
Ae  name  at  die  bottom  of  a  specimen  of  the  Arabiek.  Mr. 
Pahasr,  (the  repnted  antbor  of  Peahnaoazar's  "History  ot 
Ptiatmg")  aeeing  his  name,  advised  Mr.  Caslon  to ' eat  the 
wb<^  fennt  of  Pica.  Mr.  Caslon  did  so ;  and  a»  the  p«fcnn^ 
aace  exceeded  the  letters  of  the  other  fotmders  .of  the  time, 
Mr.  Palmer,  wfanee  circumstances  required  credit  with  those, 
wbo  by  Ais  advice  were' now  obstructed,  repented  of  havii^ 
given  the  advice,  and  discouraged  Mr.  Caslon  irom  any  fiir- 
tli«-  pngreesj  a  circumstance  wbicb  ii9  verified  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Fmtklin,  who  was  at  that  time  a  jonmeyman 
ander  Mr. .  Watts,  the  first  printer  that  employed  Mr.  Caslon. 
Mr.  Caslon,  disgusted,  applied  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  under  whoee 
inspectiiH),  he  cnt,  in  1723,  the  beautiful  fount  of  English, 
which  was  used  ia  printing  Selden's  works,  in  1726;  and  the 
Cdptick  types,  which  were  need  for  Dr.  Wilkins's  edition- of 
the  Fmtateqch.  Mr.  Caslon  was  cBcooraged  to .  prooeett 
furthor,  both  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  asd  by  his  brodier>4n-law  Mr. 
Betteehtun,  and  bad  the  candour  to  acknowledge  Mr,  Bowyer 
his  Maslei^.and  to  owii  that  Mr.  Bowyer  had  taught  him  an 
art,  in  which,  by  diligenoe  nnd  nnwearied  application,  be 
arrived  to  Aat  pcrfectidn,  as  not  only  to  remove  the  necessity 
of  importing  ^fP^  ^in  Holland,  but  so  fiir  to  sarpass  ia 
beaaty  and  elegance  the  heal  productiona  of  foreign  artificert^ 
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AmC  faw  typM  hame  not  nsfreqimtly  htem  expfatad  to  tJw 
eontatent.  It  nay  still,  with  grett  justice  and  oonfideBM  Iw 
MMrted,  that  a  aofe  bflantiftil  apeomen  tban  hii  is  not  to  be 
fii— d  in  any  part  oftbe  world.  Itaftpean.by.  the  Diianta- 
tioa  of  Mr.  Moth  (p.  86)  t^  Mr.  Caaloa  bad  a  brothw, 
■aned  Sanud,  who  waa  hii'iBoald  m^er,  and  afteiwavda 
Imd  with  Mr.  Ge<^^  Aodertoo,  of  Bimiii^[bam,-ui  tbe  aaiM 
capacity.  Mr.  Caalon'a  first  fboadery  was  ■  a  iDiaU  baoat 
IB  Helmet  row,  id  Old  street;  he  afterwards  removed  into 
IrooDKn^^  row;  and  aboat  tbe  year  1786,  into  Chiswell 
ttreet,'  wbeie  tbe  finadery  was  can^  oa,  Bt'firM  by  biouel^ 
aad  aAcrwards,  i»  owiDeetioD  with  WilUaiB,  hia  eldest  aoat 
whose  nanae  first  appeared  in  tbe  apeoimen  of  1748,  Jn  or 
abont  the  yew  1750,  Mr.  Caslon  waa  pat  uilo  tbe  ccMnauasioa 
of  the  peace  ibr  Middlesex ;- aad  retired  Amk  the  aotiTa  part 
of  hiisiitP(w,»(hawiy  .realiaed  an  aflnent  fortdae)  toahoaa* 
4^>paaite  the  Nag's  head,  ■■  the  Uackaey  road|  wfaerite  b* 
afterwards  iisnaiiid  to  anadkar.boase,  in  Water  Orael  row; 
and  afterwards  to  Beduiall  giecs,  where  be  diad  Jannaiy  SSi, 
1706;  at  tfie  age  of  74;  and  was  buried  in  the  cborcb  yvd  of 
St.  Lake's,  Hiddleaez,  in  wbidi  pariBb  all  his  diflwent  foni^ 
deries  wen  aitnatod.  A  monmnent  erected  to  his  nwiDory,  is 
thos  Iwiefly  insoibed  :^~ 

W.  Gaalon,  Esq.,  ob.  1766,  at.  74 

Also  W.  Caskm,  Eaq^  (am  of  &e  abovo) 

ob.  17  Augwt,  1778,  st  &S. 

Ooe  particniar  in  Mr.  Caslon's  character  is  tbns  exce)l«itly 
described  by  Sir  Jofaa  Hawkins  (History  of  Mosick  Vol.  6, 
p.  127.)  **Mr.  CasloD  meeting  wilh  encouragement  suitable  to 
his  deserts,  settled  in  Iranmonger  row,  in  Old  street;  and 
b«g  a  great  lover  of  masick,  bad  frequent  concerts  at  his 
house,  which  were  resorted  to  by  many  eminent  masters ;  to 
dwse  he  ttsed  to  iorite  his  friends,  and  those  of  his  old  ac- 
qoaoktance,  tbe  companions  of  his  youth.  He  afterwards 
temoved  to  a  large  bouse  in  Chiswell  street,  and  bad  an  organ 
in  his  concert  room.  After  that  he  had  stated  monthly  concerts, 
whicJi  for  tbe  conrenience  of  his  ftieads,  and  that  they  might 
walk  home  in  safety  after  the  performance  was  over,  were  on 
that  Thnniday  in  the  month,  wbidi  was  nearest  the  full  moon; 
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from  wbicfa  circuHUtaince,  hk  ^ueaU  vere  want  iutnana^y  to 
call  themselreslnnalicks.  In  tbe  interrftla  af  the  peifonaaiice 
the  guestH  refreshed  themadvea  at  a  side  board,  whidi  w«s 
unply  fnrtiiabed,  and  wfaeo  it.tras  over,  ■itting' down  to  a  bot- 
tle or  wine  And  atdecattter  of  excellent  ale,  of  Mr.  CkbIob'b  own 
brewing,  they  coodndedlbe  eveniog's^itettainiDent  with  a 
Bong  ortwo-ofPttrcell's,  sung-totbeharpaichord.orafewicaiU 
ches;  and  about  twelve,  l^red." 


HALFORih  A -township  in  the  pariah  of  firomfleld,  nod 
in  the  lower  dfrinioa  of  the  himdred  of  Hunilow,  a  cbapel  to 
Breiiifield,  in  tbe  diooeae  of  Hereford,  ^e  deanery  of  Lodlow, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.    10  bouses,  51  iohabitaola. 

Hallon.  a  township  in  tbe  paii^  of  Worfield,  and  io  tbe 
handred  of  BrimMry.  Here  die  Saxon  Lords  of  Woi4eId* 
bad  dMir  castle  and  a  part  of  then-  demesne.  In  this  town- 
^ip' stands  Dflrenport  >  boose,  with  its  b^antHul  gnnnds,  so 
iB'ach  adnfa^d  by  the  poet  ShenMotw,  who  ' 

Amidst  these  woods  and  lawns  bad  roT*d, 
And  oft  these  mral  scenes  approv'd. 

The  residence  of  Valentine  Vickers,  Esq.  4,  miles  north- 
east of  Bridgnorth, 

Hall  Mi  ll,  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Alberbury,  and 
in  the  Ford  dirisioD  of  the  hundred  of  Ford. 

Halstone,  Ah  extra-piiEuchial  place  in  the  hundred  of 
OswQBtry.  4  }  miles  south-west  of  Ellesinere.  Halstone  dc- 
iuesne  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars  or  Knights 
of  St.  John,  of  Jerusalem.  See  appendix.  Knights  Tem- 
plars. The  church  or  chapel  is  of  exempt  jurisdiction, 
Halstone  is  the  seat  of  John  Mytton,  Esq, 

It  is  called  in  ancient  deeds  Haly  Stone  or  Holy  Stone.  Near 
it  stood  the  abbey,  which  about  a  century  ngo  was  taken 
down.  It  had  been  fonnerly  a  sanctn^iry,  Meyric  Lloyd, 
lord  of  some  part  of  Uwch  Ales,  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  the 
first,  would  nnt  submit  to  tbe  Englitih  government,  to  which 
the  hundred  of  DyfTryn  Clwydd  and  several  others  were  at 
that  time  subject ;  and  hnving  seized  some  English  oftiocrf:,who 
came  there  to  execute  the  laws,  gut  several  of  them  to  death. 
Fur  this  fact  his  lauds  were  forfeited  to'  the  King;  he  himself 
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feed  and  teok  aanctoary  at  Halaton,  where  ib  possessor,  John 
Flt^Ahn,  earl  of  Arundel,  received  him  under  his  protet^on. 
la  the  Saxon  era,  the  lordship  ofHalston  belonged  to  Edric: 
kt  whidi  time,  two  Welshmen  and  one  I'reBChman  resided  in 
it  After  the  Nonloah  conqneat,  Halstbn  became  the  property 
bf  an  earl  of  Amndel,  aud  wftt  giren  by  that  femily  to  the 
Kaigiits  of  St.  John,  of  Jerusalem,  (See  appendix.)  In  the 
twenty  sixth  year  of  Henry  the  ei^tfa,  the  commandery  was 
rained  at  jC  100  lit.  KM.  a  year.  Upon  the  abolition  of 
InaBy  of  the  military  r«ligJ0us  orders,  He&ry  the  eighth  em- 
powered John  Sewster,  Esq.  to  diapoae'  of  thin  manor  to  Alan 
Uwde,  who  made  an  exchange  with  Edwatd  Mytton,  Esq.,  of 
Habberiey,  which  alienation  was  confirmed  by  queeil  Etito^ 
bedi.  The  cfaorch  <»■  chapel  of  HalstoB  is  a  dondtjre, 
wiAont  any  othfar  revenue  than  what  the  cfaaplbio  ia  allowed 
by  the  oWner^  and  is  of  exempt  jurisdiction.  I^dston  Was  the 
birth  place  of  the  criebrated  General  Mytton,  who  wets  bom 
in  1006.  In  1629,  be  nuirried*  a  daughter  of  Siir Na- 
pier, Baitq  of  ^LatoH,  and  beii^  retnmed  for  the  borongfa  of 
Sirewsbury,  he  Was^  in  1645,  cfao««n  sheriff  by  the  parliament, 
trhile  Sir  Fradcia  C^ey,  of  Ottley  park,  held-  the  same  office 
from  the  King.  Mytton  in  that  capacity  appointed  a  court 
b)  be  held  in  CMwestry,  August  27th,  1646,  for  die  pbrpoae  of 
electing  a  representative  Tor  the  County,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Kcfaard  Lea,  of  Lea  Hall,  Bart:,  ^hb  had  been  displaced. 
Howerer,  in  the  darly  part  of  the  tnoming  of  that  day,  having 
only  a  few  persons  attebding  him,  be  secretly  adjourned  the 
meefing  to  Alberbury,  at  which  place  he  l«tamed  his  relative 
Mr.  H.  Edwards,  Nearly  a  thousand  freeholders  assembled 
at  Oswestry  on  this  occasion,  to  give  their  suSrages  in  behalf 
of  Andrew  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Aston,  of  whom  a  ^%al  nilmber 
petitioned  parliament  in  Lloyd's  fiivonr,  in  consequence  of  the 
secret  proMedings  of  Mytton.  As  a  soldier,  Mytton  was  able, 
active,  and  successful,  on  the  aide  of  parliament,  during  the 
arU  wars  in  the  reign  of  (%arles  the  first  By  his  courage 
and  conduct,  many  strong  holds  in  North  Wales  atfd  Shrop.^ 
dure  were  subdued,  and  he  gi'eatly  distinguisbed' himself  in 
several  bMtlss.  llie  General  had  the  honout-  of  takmg 
Harledi  castUj  the  last  fortress  which  held  out  for  the 
Kingt     An  attfeat  love  of  liberty,  and  not  ambition,  seems 
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to  have  been  th«  piotir^  which  actMsUed  Q«perM  MyttoD  i^f^ 
his  conduct.  Finding:  that  Cromwell's  vfews  were  differeitf 
from  his  orp^  (which  ^ere  ^lerely  to  civb  ibe  srhitrary  deajgu 
of  the  moDarclf,)  he  resigned  bis  coiBunaad,  aad  retired. 
General  Mytton  died  in  Londorij,  in  16^,  ai;id  hia  mmaii^ 
being  conveyed  to  Shrewsbury,  wefe  deposited  iq  St.  Ch«d> 
diureh. 


HALSTOIf,    I^^^-ff^,    twd     fARLBT,       A   tOWnsUp   ID  tilt 

parish  of  PojategJ^jury.  9^4  ><>  ^^  Ppute^ry  diTisini  of  ^le 
hondredof  Ford.  F^fl^J  ia  7  miles soi^-weat  ofShrewsbuxy. 

HahptoNji  (W^q(^(Ol  a  puish  ia  the  Elteamere  divieioaof 
the  hijindrfd  of  Pitob^ll,  a  curacy,  in  the  dioceee  of  Coveatij 
and  Lichfield,  tlje  deanery  of  Salop,  and  arcbdeacpnry  of 
Salop.  It  &finerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templan^ 
Part  of  Wel^hbampto^  is  in  t^  parish  of  JEmesmere.  2^  mile* 
uoith-eaat  by  «a«t  of  Ell^stAei^.    75  houa^  478  inhabitaqts, 

HAIfWOOi^^  Gi^EAT.    See  Great  Hanwood. 

Hamwood,  Little.  A  township  partly  in  the  parisli  of 
St.  M»xSf  V*^y,  <v  *^^  pariah  oCFonl,  and  in  the  liborties  of 
Shrewsbury. 

QAHCOimT.  A  towBship  in  the  pari^  of  Stottesden,  and 
in  tbjB  Cle(^b^^y  di^'^WPi  "^  ^^^  hundred  of  Stotteaden. 

Hai^cqid^t;  Of  Hai^cot,  A  township  in  the  pfrisL  <t( 
Stantop  vpp^,  Bift^heath,  and  in  the  Whitdiarch  diyJauHi  of 
the  hundred,  ol^  S^dfo^,  Nurtb*  4^  miiea  aoutb-east  of 
W«n.    5.lfo«;iB«s,  3^  inhfi^itanta, 

BARDwiCti:.  A  tofrpsiu^.  in  th,e  pansh  of  EUeamei^  and 
in  the.^ll^sinei^diviflrfjn  i^f  i^^bundre^^pfPimhill.  Tbea^t 
of  the  Bev.  Sir  Edward.  Kynaslon,  bart.  1^  mile  aoutfa-west 
of  Ellei^nijere. 

Hardwick  Shottok.  a  tpwiubjp  in  the  pariah  of  Middle, 
and  in  ^  l^bertiea.  of  Shrewabufy.  5}  miles  north-east  by 
BorUi  of  Sbrei^ury.  1^  aeat  of  (f|aiera]  Lord  Hill.  See 
append  i^. 

Harlet.  a  towoshjp  ip  the  franchise  ofWenlock.  Sw 
Wig^ay,  and,  Harlpy. 

Qaiuby.  a  pariah  partly  i^  the  franchise  of  Weqlock,  w^ 
partly  in.  tbfi  Co|}tfd  diirisipn  of,  t^  bu(Klrt)dtof  Qqndorar,  ^ 
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rectory,  in  thtt  dloc«ae  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deahtrj 
of  SAlop,  and  archdeacoitry  of  Salop.  47  houses,  ^35  inhft* 
bitants.     10^  miles  Bbuth-east  of  Shrew&bary. 

Itie  Rer,  Benjaniili  Jeaks,  who  was  horn  either  here  or  in 
solte  other  part  of  Sbropshire,  in  the  year  1646,  held  the 
re^ory  of  Hartey  fifty  six  yCani.  He  wai^  a  most  exemplary 
and  pious  divine,  and  appears  from  the  dedication  of  his  books 
of  devotion  to  Lord  Bradford,  to  have  been  distantly  allied  to 
(hat  f^ily,  for  he  claims  kindred  with  the  nobleman  whom  he 
addresses.  He  died  in  172^  His  works  are,  I.  Prayers  and 
Offices  of  Devotion,  for  famuies,  12m'o^,  a  work  once  very 
popular,  and  even  now,  not  uhcoituQOfi'.  3.  Medifatioos  on 
rarious  importanl  subjects,  5  Vols,  Svo. 


Hablescott.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alkmond, 
aad  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

Harnaos;  or  Harmaoe  Gbahoe.  A  towasbip  in  the 
parish  of  Coundy  and  in  the  Cound  diriaiou  of  the.hlOidred  of 
Condorer.     8  miles  southeast  of  Shrewsbury. 

Hasbvst.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen,  and 
in  the  Hales  Owen  division  of  the  hundred  of  BrimBtry.  I 
toUe  aootb-^west  of  Hales  Owen. 

Hastoh.  a  township  belongings  to  Hadnall  Ease,  in  the 
parish  of  Middle,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  &| 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Shrewsbury. 

HATroan,  A  towosbip  in  the  parish  of  Bromtteld,  and  ht 
the  lower  division  of  ibe  hundred  of  Mnnslow. 

Hattor.  a  township  in  thb  parish  of  Eaton,  and  ui  the 
fraochtse  of  Wenh»ck.   3|  miles  soutk^eaat  of  Church  Strettoo, 

Hatton.     a  township  in   the  hundred  of  Afunalow. 

Hattor,     A  township  in  the  franchise  of  Weulock. 

Hattom.  a*  township  in  the  parish  of  ShtSbal,  and  in  the 
ShiBnal  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimatry.  109  houses, 
8SS  iababitants,    2  miles  sontb-east  of  Shifinal. 

Hatton,  (Cold)    See  Cold  Hatton. 
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.  HAnaHMOND;  or  Haghham.  An  extra-parodiul  plkca 
in  tliie  hund|«]  of  Bradford,  Soatb.  4  miles  nortk-east  (^ 
^rewsbury.    It  contains  60  inbabitants, 

Haaj^utumd  Abbey  is  situated  on  a  risii^  ground,  t^nd  in 
its  front  coomiaudB  an  extended  view  of  the  plain  pf  Sfarein- 
bury,  and  its  towp  ao^  castle,  and  of  the  6iie  demeane  (>f 
3ondom. 

This  once  stately  boilding  Is  now  fidleq  into  almost  total 
decay.  Eren  its  foundations  cannot  be  entirely  traced,  Nc^ 
thing  remttins  of  tbe  church  but  tfae  south  door  of  the  nare,  a 
)l>eautiful  round  arch,  resting  on  slender  shafts,  be^een  vhipl| 
faaTe>een  inserted  a  Gothick  tabernacle,  inclosing  Btatu<9$  of 
St  Peter  and  St.  Patil.  The  chapter  boose  which  remains  en- 
tire, is  oblong,  and  wi£b  the  upper  end  forms  two  sides  of  an 
hexagon,  llie  entrance  is  by  a  finely  ornamented  round  arch, 
having  a  window  on  each  side,  dirided  into  two  arched  cmnpert- 
ments,  by  slender,  short  pillars.  The  spaces  between  the  diafti| 
of  these  arches  have  niches  and  statues  of  the  virgin  Mary,  tbe 
angel  Qabriel,  8t,  Catherine,  &c.  On  tbe  south  of  the  dutpter 
house,  opposite  the  site  of  the  church,  there  are  remains  of  tbe 
rectory,  and  beyond  it  a  large  building  consisting  of  a  sp^ 
cious  hall,  eighty  one  iBet  by  thirty  six.  This  hail  is  lighted 
by  Gotbick  windows  on  each  side,  and  at  the  west  end  by  a 
larger  one,  which  has  formerly  been  filled  with  tracery.  On 
tbe  north  side  &ien  is  an  antiqae  fire  place. 

At  the  eastern  extremity,  at  righf  angles,  and  having  a 
communication  with  this,  there  is  another  apartment  nf  nearly 
tbe  same  size,  which  was  once  evid^itly  divided  into  two 
rooms.  At  the  south  end  is  an  elegant  long  window,  and 
above  this  part  has  been  an  upper  room.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
range  of  building  was  the  abbot's  lodging  and  hall.  The  ab- 
bey is  part  of  the  demesne  of  Sandorn. 

'  It  was  erected  in  the  last  year  of  William  RufiiB,  (1 100,)  by 
William  Fitz-Alan,  who  endowed  it  with  the  land  oti  whidi  it 
alood,  and  ull  its  appurtenances.  The  grants  made  to  tbe 
oanuns  {of  the  Augustine  order,)  are  confinned  in  the  charter 
of  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  the  second.  William  Zonet  also, 
by  deetl,  confirmed  to  them  the  grant  of  the  mill  of  Rocbefordi 
made  by  his  ancestors. 
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Ifeniy  tba  wcmd*  at  die  requetf  of  Aland,  abbot  of  St. 
)iAm%  of  H^a^hmpud,  gmnted  to  William  Fit>-Altu)  and  bis 
bein  fw  ever,  the  keepiog  of  tfau  abbey,  and  a))  bu  poraea* 
sknugiDliiaesofTacatioo;  aotbat  neitber  Hdory  nor  aay  of 
bis  Biiccesson,  (Kii^  pf  Elgfland)  Aould  ever  iatenoeddle  in 
the  s&ire  thereof  opmi  the  death  t^any  abbot. 

Id  tbe  third  year  of  Htnry  tbe  fifth,  the  abbot  Aalpb,  and 
(bemookaof  Haughmond,  at  the  reqaestofTbomat,  earl  of 
Anmd^  and  Surrey,  granted  to  Bobert  Lee,  of  Uffington,  a 
COTTody  for  life,  to  be  esquire  to  tbe  abbot,  wiUi  <Hie  aerrant, 
and  two  horses;  taking  snfficieat  meat  and  drink  for  hinwelf 
and  bis  servant,  with  bay  and  com  fi)r  hia  hones,  wheoaoeTer 
he  diould  be  in  tbe  monastery.  It  waa  aiao  granted  to  bin  to 
have  dotb  for  tbe  habit  or  livery  usually  worn  by  the  rest  of 
tbe  abbot's  esquires. 

Richard,  bidhop  of  Coventry,  authorised  this  nwoaatety  to 
appoint  a  sacrist  under  the  abbot,  who  might  baptize  as  well 
,|ew«  as  in&uts,  and  exercise  parochial  j^urisdiction  upoo 
dieir  fnmds  and  servants.  Tbe  abbot  Nicholas  ordered  a 
new  kitten  to  be  built,  assigning  certain  revsnaes  for  defray- 
iag  the  expease  of  fish  and  flesh,  and  twmty  hogs  to  be  kept 
for  baccKi. 

Pope  Alexander  tbe  third,  in  tbe  year  1172,  granted  tp  the 
abbots  and  monka  of  this  monastery,  many  valuable  privileges 
and  immunities,  which  were  all  confirmed  by  the  popes  Ho- 
porios  tlie_tbird,  Nicholas  the  third,  Boni&ce  the  ninth,  and 
Hartiq  tbe  fourth, 

Leland  says,  *  there  was  an  hermitage  and  c|itq>el  on  this 
spot  before  Ate  abbey  was  built.'  William  FitZiAIIen  and  his 
wiJe,  with  Robert  Fitz-Allen  and  others,  are  there  buried,  and 
;il8D  Richard  Fitj^Allen,  who  fell  out  of  bis  nurse's  arms,  from 
(be  battleinents  of  Shrawardiae  castle. 

Hie  yearly  revenues  of  this  abbey,  at  tbe  dissolution,  were 
£269  13«.  7d.,  according  to  Dngdale;  and,  £294  12s.  9tL, 
according  to  Speed.  It  is  registered  as  in  the  custody  of  one 
William  Barker,  in  the  year'  1653,  who  with  his  femily,  it  ia 
nid,  are  buried  under  an  old  tomb  stone,  in  tbe  vestry  of  St. 
Ihry's  Cbnrcb,  Shrewsbury, 

Behind  the  abbey,  on  the  vwge  of  the  hill,  is  an  extensive 
wood.    Eaaeiging  from  it,  we  aee  the  lands  of  Mr.  Corbet, 
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adoroe4  «•  one  lUe  hy  «  ffae  plutirtion  And  *  Ull,  ennrb^wiA 
•  ebooting  box  is  Ae  furm  t^  ui  aadclit  wnvt.  New  tliu 
place  Lerd  BonfflRS,-  W  Ae  battle  of  ShrewAury,  was  taken 
pri«mer,  in  attempting'  to  pftdpitate  bmuelf  dowti  tfie  tteep, 
wben  hi*  bot«e  fell  MMkr  Um,  and  be  reoelved  ft  ti&r«tt  eon- 
tuakm  OQ  his  kaee.  Tbe  pleM  of  tiMiiftW  ooveri^  die  knee 
pan,  was,  eoilw  yean  ago,  dii|f  op,  and  is  now  in  posaeatriMi  of 
ibe  Smdom  fiunBy. 


-  Witlimt  darke  was  born  at  Hanghntond  Abbey,  in  tbe  year 
1096.  He  Feceired  his  edacation  at  the  free  gTammar  school, 
it  Shrewabory,  utider  Mr,  Lloyd,  for  whom  his  papil  alwaya 
entertained  the  h^est  esteem.  He  afterwards  remored  to 
St.  John's  CoUe^,  Cambridge,  of  whidi  he  became  a  fellow, 
on  Ae  SStrd  of  Jatmary,  I7t6, — 17,  for  several  nonjuring 
fellows  baring  been  remored  abont  that  time,  by  an  act  of 
pnfliament,  tbe  consequent  racancy  occasioned  -Mr.  Clarke's 
election  ttt  so  early  a  period  of  life.  # 

In  1715,  Mr.  Clarke  commencecl  B.  A.,  and  in  1719,  became 
M.  A.  His  repatatton  was  so  high  that  he  was  then  chosen  to 
be  chaplain  to  Dr.  Adam  Ottley,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  hot 
the  de^  of  that  prehte,  in  1733,  appears  to  hdre  prevented 
Bfr.  Clavke  from  receiving  any  advantage  in  consequence  of 
this  appointment. 

He  afterwards  held  the  sitnation  of  domcsttcfc  chaptain  to 
Holies,  Dake  of  Newcastle. .  Here  he  continued  not  long, 
before  he  was  presented,  by  Archbishop  Wake,  to  the  rectory 
of  Buxted,  in  Sussex.  Partly  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
m«'it,  and  partly  frim  r^^rd  to  the  particular  recommenda- 
tion of  the  learned  Dr.  Wotton,  whose  daughter  Mr.  Clarke 
had  married,  this  promotion  was  conferred  upon  bim,  wjthout 
any  solicitation  of  his  own> 


•  The  atartutcs  require  rticMowi  ununaitfacyKrt  of  ditf>l>lMtt«g,  to  ttke  *■ 
degree  of  B.D.  But  Ute  Mlh  of  allegiuoB  i*  rpiuiNd  bi  be  takra  with  cvs;  degtce  i 
M>  that  after  tlie  revulutiun,  leierKl  of  tbe  frllooi  not  coming  into  the  oMh  of  ■llcgi- 
»DCC,and  the  itatules  reqiiiring  tbem  lo  comttiFace  P.  D.,  ttty  were  constniiied  lb 
put  with  their  fellmnUps,  As  tn  tboK  who  bad  talln)  the  ittgite  befote  the  rerulu- 
lioB,  there  wu  uodiiBg  to  eiect  Han  >ppao.  till  tbeir  nliiMl  rf  ti|«  alfUiliga  MID. 
'  m  of  king  George  the  fini. 
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{«  tlw  y^nr  178(1^  Mr.  Cln-ke  gmn  a  pabUdi  apecaMn  of 
)tM  litMwrj  t«leali^  io  an  «l^r*>>t  I^>o  pv^o>,  pnflK«d  ta 
Dr.  Wottav'ft  CeHMtJM  of  tba  Welch  Uws.  BIr.  Clvrka 
took  ft  oopy  of  the  fiuaaw  Chin^wrtw  luMripliM;  wUiA  h« 
pmted,  uid  bad  it  eagiBved  io  that  pvrihee.  This  pbl*  wm 
^tannmli  ]HCMDted  by  th*  B».  Edwwrd  ChaHcc.  to  dw  IkM 
Sir  WilBam  BiureU;  together  with  Mwy  cariwe  piqMn 
rehtiFO  to  the  omuttf  of  Siumx  f  sad  a  dnving  ef  a  pieee  of 
Bmub  paTBoeat  found  ia  Ae  Bwhop's  gmbo  at  Chieheelor« 
wludk  bj  th*  pMp»ttioBe  wae  nppflaad  to  km  corofod  a 
l«Mi  tluitj  leeta^alMvaadofwlucbdMl^beef  RKhnwnd 
gave  Ao  Socaet;  of  Ant^osiiea  a  diawiagt  m  1 7411k 

In  Scytember.  17S6,  Ifr.  Cfaifce  mh  trade  pnbcsidary  and 
mid«Mi«ry  oCHoTs  VOla,  in  the  oalbecbal  cbarck  of  CUdM*. 
ter. 

Iha  ■*  PtecoBno  09  the  comnweoe  of  tbe  Howana,"  a  wwk 
irikkb  me  bi^y  pnuwd  by  Dr.  Taykv,  u  hie  "  EloMiits  of 
the  CiTfl  tav,"  waa  mitten  l^  Mr.  CiiAe,  mA  ia  rapiinted 
ibthaTolMABftf  **M«cdlai>eoBO  Tiacte."  a«d  in  "Hm  Pi». 
gnaa  of  **Tipf*"^  IMacoveey,"  which  baa  aiace  been  pub> 
liifced  by  hiagrandaon. 

Ifaunoe  JMBBoa,  in  a  letter  to  Boger  Qale^  E^.^  dMeA 
lhnkl7,174&^^Miy«:  '^ebad,MTueMlay,aleHerfiyiM 
Mr.  William  Bowyer,  the  printer,  a  member,  who  wrote,  that 
Ue-friend.  Mr.  Clarike^ apiebendaiy  of  Chidwatett, (likewise 
a  mat  laanted:  aad  wotthgn  membn-^  had  Infewaed  hn  MM 
dier*  bad  lately  been  found  in  Aat  ci^^  a  Bemaa  vim,  repreu 
■eating  Neoo  aad  Draaae,  styiBof  QermatBcaa,  en-heTB^aeky' 
awl  oa  tbe  reyerse,  C.  CA£S.  IMVI.  AYO.  PBtWi  AVG. 
P.M.  TR.  P.  III.  P.P.  Ia  the  laiddte  8.C.  (which  I  find 
b  0«oo*a  Caligula  A.  V.  C.  791  A.  D.  40  p.  8&>''whieb'  aaya 
he,  '  ibougli  the  1107  aame  which  Patin  on  Saetooimi,  Medio- 
baibaii,  &&,  baive  given  ua  before,  yet  brieg  one  advantage  to 
the  plaoe  where  it  waa  fomdi  aa  it  ia  a  confirmation  of  dte  an- 
tiqaity  of  the  Chiobealef  iascription,  which,  you  know,  is  a 
little  ooataated  in  Honleyt  aad  prosea  the  early  iBlerconrse 
of  tfa0  Bpmane.with  the  Segai,  oontrary  to- the  opinion  whielk 
BUh^  StiHiagieet  conoeired  for  want  of  snch  remains.' 

Mr.  Clariu*s  principal  printed  wotk  is  "The-  Connexion' 
«Clfae  Hmaaat  Sa>oi%  and  E^iabCeJBerdedtiemgtbean-. . 
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tiqaities,  custonu,  and  muinera  of  eaob  t>«<9l«toUddenttimbfl.; 
particularly  tbe  origin  of  feudal  teaai«S)  aafl  of  parlianKnta  i 
ilhwtrated  throHgturat  with  critical  and  hisbmcal  remarks-  on 
▼arieiu  authora,  both  auved  and  pn^ae."  Tbk  voA  was 
pnblisbed  in  one.Tolume,  in  1767)  and  ita  i^peanuiee  (rota 
the  pi«sa  was  oiri»g  to  tbe  disooiTerj  made  by  Martin  Folkca^ 
£aq.,  of  tbe  old  Saxm  pound.  In  tbe  dedication  to  the  Duk« 
of  Newcastle^  he  takea  a  puMidi  oppprtmiity  not  only  of 
th^^,^^ng  bis  Orsce  for  the  obligations  he  had  received,  but 
alao  of  at^nowled^^  that  they  werenottbeeffeeMof  ioiportu^ 
nity,  but  airing  to  that  digpoaiti<Hi  of  dang  good  to  otheis, 
that  spirit  of  beneBcence  by  which  his  Grace  was  ao  reiDarka-< 
bly  diatihguisbedi  Mr,  Clarke's  perfomtance  was  parosed  in 
mannscript,  by  the.  Bight  H<HiourabIe  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker 
of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  who  htmoured  him  with  boum 
uaeful  biUlsaa4.td>BerT&tions;  but  he  traa  chiefly  inddited  to 
Mr.  Bowyer,  the  printer,  who  took  npon  bin  all  ibe  care 
«f  the  publication,  drew  up  aeronl  of  the  notes,  wrote  part  of 
die  disMirtttlioP  ok  thb  Roman  seatei^f  and  formed  w  adnma^ 
ble  n4ex  to  ^le  whole.  '  By  this  work,  Mr.  Claite  acqnired  a 
bi^  and  just  reputation.  Indeed  it  reflects  bouour  upon  the 
country,  by  whidi  it  was  produced  j  fer  there  are  few  perform- 
ivom  that  are  more  replete  with  profound  dnd  curious  leaniA 
mg. 

Mr.  Clarke  obtained  penaiMuon,  in  1766,  to  resign  the  retw 
toiy  of  Buzjted,  (having  held  it  mare  than  thirty  four  years,) 
to  bis  SQU  Edward.  This  was  e&cted  by  tbe  unsolicited  in^ 
tarestof  Mar«]ttess  ComwaJIis;  who  was  pleased  to  recollect 
tbe  intimacy  which .  had  subsisted  between  himself  and  the 
Rer.  Edward  Clarke,  in  tbe  ishuid  of  Minorca, 

In  June,  1770,  he  Was  installed  Chancellor  of  the  Church  of 
Chichester,  to  which  office  the  rectories  of  Chittingley  and 
Perensey  are  annexed; .  and  in  August,  that  year,  was 
preaented  to  tbe  vicarage  of  Amport,  on  tbe  death  of  Dean 
Harwood.  Mr.  .Clarke  did  not  loag  enjoy  this  preferment^ 
dyin^October.^l,  1771,attbeageof76.  He  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  gout  for  three  monUis,  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 

*  So  attentive  was  Mr.  Clarke  to  the  interests  of  the 
t^pter  of  Chichealer,  and  no  admirably  did  be  manage  tlw 
jarring  paasioos  of  its  members,  that  it  was  observed  after 
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Us  death;  'Hie  peace  of  the  church  of  Chichester  haaex- 
fini  with  Mr.  Clarke.' 

Hie  foDowiDgf  inscription  wm  written  by  him  in  1746, 
■tending  dmt  it  shoald  hare  been  put  up  at  the  expense  of 
iheDeAii  and  Chapter;  but  the  rest  of  that  body  being  arerse, 
the  plan  was  laid  aside : — 

"  Haoc  Patmm  et  Episooporum  seriem 

qnam  sacrmrit  olim  SherboDJana  pietas, 

ipsa  taodem  opeiw  retoatate 

eranidam  fere  et  deletam, 

rerocaTit  d^iuo  ^  reatitait 

Matthias  Ciceatrienvis,  A.  D.  1740. 

Cajaa  b«ie6cii  memoriam 

Posteris  traditam  et  conaerratam 

ease  rolaerunt 

DecBDus  et  Capitulnm." 

In  addition  to  the  writings  already  mentioDed,  Mr.  Clarke 

joBed  with  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  celebrated  printer,  in  the  tranala- 

tioB  of  "napp's  Leetxaea  on  Poetry,  and  in  the  Annotations  on 

ibe  Greek  Testamoit;  and  was  the  author  of  several  notes 

tobjoined  to  the  English  version  of  Bleterie's  Life  of  the 

Emperor  Jnlias. 

He  left  behind  him  a  cimsiderable  niunber  of  maniucripts, 
■MDg  which  were  some  excellent  Sermons.  The  publication 
of  these,  at  Ibe  express  reoommoidatioa  of  As  late  Bidiop 
B^ot,  baa  not  ^peered.  Some  of  the  best  were  given,  at  his 
Lordship's  request,  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Chidiecter,  Sir 
William  ABbbumham,  Bart.,  and  at  his  death'.were  inadver- 
tently bnmed  with  some  other  papers. 

Among  his  MSS.  are  some  very  valuable  letters  from  the 
difinent  Literati  of  the  age,  who  had  corresponded  with  him- 
self and  Dr.  Wotton. 

He  had  also  drawn  up  a  short  account  of  the  "  Antiquitiesof 
Ibe  Cathedral  of  Chichester,"  which  was  presented,  by  his 
grandson,  to  Mr.  Hey,  the  historian  of  that  city. 

SfHue  letters  of  Mr..  Boyle,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Miles,  F.R.S.,  of  Tooting,  increased  by  a  part  of  the 
collection  which  bad  been  communicated  to  Dr.  Wotton,  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Clarke,  to  Dr.  Birch. 
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In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr,  Bowyer,  Mr.  Clarice  says '  I  find 
the  Arcbbisfaop  (Seeker)  and  yon  are  mtimate,  and  tbat  be 
truatB  you  with  secrrta;  bat  1  could  tell  you  asectct,  which 
nobody  knows  but  my  wife ;  that  if  our  deanery  should  be 
ever  vacant  in.  my  time,  (which  is  not  likely)  I  wovM  BOt 
accept  it.  I  would  no  more  go  into  a  new  way  of  life,  fiimiih 
new  apartmento,  &c,,  Aan  Mrs.  Bowyer  would  go  to  a  Lord 
Mayor's  bad.  I  have  learned  to  know  thatat  the  end  aflify 
these  things  are  not  worth  oar  notice.*  4 

An  honourable  and  clasoical  tribute  was  paid  by  the  Rer. 
Edward  Clarke  tohis  fiitber*s  memory,  in  the  following  epitaph. 

MemoriEe  Sacrum 

Wilhelmi  Clarke,  A.  M. 

Cancellarii  et  Canooici  Ecclesive  Cice^triensis: 

Quem  pietate,  literis,  moribus  urbanis, 

hutnanitate  et  modestift  omatum 

coocires  et  familiares  sni 

uno  ore  ubique  confeasi  sunt; 

et  si  ipsi  siluisweDt 

tefltorentnr  ipsius  scripta: 

In  comrauni  vitA  comis,  Intus,  utilis, 

facile  omnes  perferre  ac  pati  promptus, 

iugenui  pudoris,  magni  et  liberslis  animi : 

In  ecclesii  suadens,  focandus  conciooator, 

nt  non  solum  in  aures  fidelium, 

sed  etiaw  in  animos 

veridica  stillaret  oratiov 

precibus  offerendis  fervidus  et  produen» 

ul,  tanquam  sauclior  Rauma, 

In  ceelos  ascendere  viderentur: 

Id  parochii  pastor  vigil,  laborum  plenus, 

indoctis  magister,  Kgris  soUunen, 


•TatlniwcBMjiiMlIwrdloinDgfkcl.  WhenibeDnLc  of  Newcutfc  hadictfrcd 
tnm  iIm  dDtiea  of  Ni  Ugh  ilUimi,  md  mu  one  day  in  fluniKn  ineeicoiine  witb  M 
oM  (iwad,  dvt  (rimd  ufccd  fail  One*,  bow  it  happemed,  diU  uoidit  dw  bidj 
PitiDci  be  bad  nim]  to  the  EjuKopal  Bcncb,  he  nerer  thought  of  Mr.  WiJIiuN 
Clariul  'ihooght  of  hini!'  replied  the  Duke,  'whjr  mj  dear  Sir,  be  wai  iMem  out 
wt  my  mod :  but  Ur.  Clarke  oeTcr  uked  mc' 
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abjectis  «pe8,  pauperibus  cnimena; 

tunen  eleemosymw  snas  adeo  occnite 

ftdeo  late  dbaemifiaTit, 

ut  illasJOMi  nisi  dies  ultinja  judicii  ultimi 

roTelare  potuerk : 

NkfaH  ett  Mino  1696,  in  comitatu  Salupietliii 

et  CKBobio  de  Haghmon 

Pritnia  Uteris  imbutus  in  Salopin  acbolft; 

cdlegii  Smcti  Jobannts,  Cantabr^ite,  aocius: 

Primo  Adamo  Ottley,  M«iereiiBi  Episcopb, 

MMlea  Daci  Novoi^i^astraiisi,  Tbonuu  Holies 

a  sacrit  domeaticis : 

tandem  ad  rectoriam  de  Buxted  inter  R^noa 

a  Wilbeltoo  Wake,  Archiepiscopo  Cantnariensi, 

propter  sua  et  egr^ia  soceri  aui 

Wilhetmi  Wottoni  merita 

sine  ambitu  collatus. 

ObiitCicealriae,Oct.21,  A.D.  1771.' 

Seputckrale  huxtmot  qtut  tubjacet  doettria 

cn-niH  adkuc  mruK  tenectd  ^ 

matte  $oUda  el  terena,  tic  hucrip^ : 

The  «*e  iiacrip^  refen  to  tbe  fbllowing  short  Inscription, 
wbidi  is  engraved  upon  the  tomb-stone  in  Chichester  Catbe- 
dral,  bdiiqd  tbe  dioir,  near  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  Duke  of 
I's  ▼anlt : 


'  Depusitum  Giilielmi  Clarke,  A.  M. 

GaDoaici  et  Cancellarii  hujus  Ecclesice, 

qui  obiit  [Octobris  SlJ 

A.D.i;i771,]«!tati8E75.3 

Uxorem  Annam, 

(Sulielmi  WottoDi,  S.T.P. 

et  Annee  Hammondi  filian); 

et  Liberos  di|os 

superstites  reliquit.' 

Mr,  Hayley,  tbe  poet  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  has  left  tbe  following  characters  of  his 
two  excelleat  friends, 

*Tl«i  ■•*  Mt  kHig  hdott  ht>  deatli. 
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'Mr.  Clarke  was  not  only  a  nuui  of  extenaire  enidition,  but 
he  had  the  pleasing  tal^it  of  (xnumunicating  bis  rarioiu 
knowledge,  in  familiar  conTenatioo,  without  any  ^peanuice 
of  pedantry  or  presumption.  There  was  an  engagi^  mildoesfl 
in  his  countenance  and  manner,  wbicb  brought  to  the  remem- 
brance of  tboae  that  convened  with  him,  the  conntenance  oi 
EraamuB. — Indeed,  he  bore  a  great  reaemblanoe  to  that  oel^ 
brated  personage,  in  many  particulars;  in  the  delicacy  uf  hia 
constitution,  in  the  temperance  of  his  life,  in  bis  passion  for 
letters,  in  the  modest  pleasantry  of  bis  spirit,  and  in  the  warm 
and  actire  benevolence  of  his  heart.  As  in«n  they  had  both 
their  foibles;  but  foibles  of  so  trivial  a  nature,  that  they  are 
lost  in  the  radiance  of  tbeir  beneficial  virtues. 

'  Antiquities  were  the  fovourite  study  of  Bfr.  Clarite,  as  his 
publications  shew:  but  he  was  a  secret,  and  by  no  means  an 
unsQCcessful  votary  of  the  muses.  He  wrote  English  verse 
with  ease,  el^ance,  and  spirit.  Perhaps  there  are  few  better 
epigrams  in  our  language  than  the  following,  which  he  eoatr 
posed  on  seeing  the  words  Domus  Ultima  inscribed  on  the 
vault  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Chidiester : 

'  Did  be  who  thus  inscribed  the  wall 
Not  read,  or  not  believe  St.  Paul, 
Who  says  there  is,  where'er  it  stands. 
Another  house  not  made  with  bands; 
Or  may  we  gather  from  these  words, 
Hiat  house  is  not  a  bouse  of  Lords.'  m 

'Among  the  unstudied  pieces  of  his  classical  poetry,  there 
are  some  animated  stanzas,  describing  the  character  of  the 
twelve  English  poets,  whose  portraits,  engraved  by  Vertue, 
were  tbe  favourite  ornament  of  his  parlour:    but  he  set  so 


*  Tho  imcriptian  whidi  it  on  >  mitral  tablet  at  tbe  eut  end  or  (be  Dukc'i  vault, 

;«i  St  MRrj'i  chapel,  ii  in  tbeie  wordi,— 

3itM  el  loii,  pnteiuqne  eoniin 

Hoc  HypDgeum  liiu*  F.  C. 

Cirolu)  KichmoodiK,  livioiic, 

vt  Albiniaci  dux 

anno  nns  Chriilians  1750. 

Hec  ol  damut  ultima. 
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nodcKt  and  bumble  a  VBlne  on  faia  poetical  compositions,  (bat 
I  beliere  they  were  seldom  committed  to  paper,  and  are 
lh«!iefiin!  very  imperfectly  preserved  in  the  memory  of  those 
to  whom  be  sometimes  recited  them.  His  taste  and  judgment 
M  poetry  appears,  indeed,  rery  striking,  in  many  parts  of  his 
Icamed  and  elaborate  "Connexion  of  Coins."  His  illnstration 
af  Nestor's  cnp,  in  particnlar,  may  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
happiest  examples  of  that  light,  which  the  learning  and  spirit 
of  an  el^ant  antiqaary,  may  tfirow  on  a  cloudy  and  mistaken 
piiwiiflT  of  an  ancient  poet. 

'Her  gave  a  very  beneficial  proof  of  his  zeal  for  literature, 
by  Ae  troable  be  took  in  r^nlating  the  library  of  the  Cathe- 
disl,  to  wfaidi  be  behmged.  He  persuaded  Bishop  Mawson 
to  bealow  a  considerable  tnm  towards  repairing  the  room 
appropriated  to  this  purpose.  He  obtained  the  donation  of 
many  raloable  volumes  from  different  persons:  and,  by  bis 
cntstaat  and  liberal  attention  to  this  fitvonrite  object,  raised 
aa  HKODsiderable  and  neglected  collection  of  books,  into  a 
very  osefal  and  respectable  pnblick  library. 

*  As  to  bis  talents  as  a  Divine,  he  might,  I  think,  be 
esteemed  an  impressive  and  doctrinal,  rather  than  a 
highly  eloquent  preaciier.  In  the  more  important  points  of 
his  prafessioDal  character,  be  was  entitled  to  much  higher 
praise.  In  strict  attaition  to  all  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
pastor,  in  the  most  unwearied  charity,  be  might  be  regarded 
as  a  model  to  the  ministers  of  our  church.  Though  his  income 
was  never  large,  it  was  his  custom  to  devote  a  shilling  itt 
every  guinea  that  be  received,  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  As 
a  mastET,  as  a  husband,  and  as  a  lather,  his  conduct  was 
amiable  and  endearing;  and  to  close  this  imperfect  sketch 
with  bis  most  striking  feature,  he  was  a  num  of  unaffected 
pie^,  and  evangelical  singleness  of  heart. 

'Having  thus  given  a  slight,  but  faithful  account  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  let  me  ^>eak  of  the  admirable  woman  who  was  the 
dear  companion  of  his  life,  and  the  affectionate  rival  of  bis 
virtues.  Mrs.  Clarke  inherited,  from  her  fiither  Wotton,  the 
retentive  memory  by  which  she  was  distinguished,  and  she 
poasessed  the  qualities  in  which  Swifi  considered  him  as 
remaikabl^  deficinit,^ — penetration  and  wit.  She  seemed, 
indeed,  in  these  points,  rather  related  to  the  laughter  loving 
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dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  than  to  hia  wkann  antagouut.  The 
moral  exoelleDce  of  ber  cbaractw,  wea  by  no  bkuu  inferior 
to  the  sprightly  activity  of  ber  miiid.  Nstare  and  edocalm 
never  formed,  I  believe,  a  more  aingnlar  and  engagii^  con^ 
pound  of  good  hnmoured  vivacity  and  rational  elevatioa. 
Her  wbolfl  life  seined  to  be  directed  by  tbe  maxim,  wbicb 
one  of  oor  English  Bishops  adopted  for  bfe  motto,  *  Serve  God 
and  be  cbeerfnI.'V  There  was  a  degree  of  inseible  qaidt-' 
aess  in  ber  temper,  bot  it  was  socfa  aa  gam  rather  an  agraeable 
than  a  dangerous  spirit  to  her  geqeral  manners.  Her  angCK 
was  never  of  long  continnaaoe,  and  navalty  evaporated  h  • 
comick  bon  mot,  or  in  a  pious  reflection.  Sbe  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  woib  of  our  most  celebvated  divnwB,aMl 
so  familiar  with  the  English  moaes,  that  even  in  tlie  dedine 
of  her  life,  wbeii  her  recollection  was  impaired  by  wf^  »mA 
infimrities,  she  would  fireqnently  quote,  and  with  great  h>p^ 
piness  oCapplication,  all  our  oninent  poets,  ^e  particalarly 
deli|^ted  in  the  wit  of  Batleri  and  wrotn  hemelf  a  AaH  poemi 
in  the  manner  of  Hndibras, 

'Her  sn^rii^  on  the  detfh  pf  her  excellent  hnsband,  vers 
estrone;  and  though  she  survived  htra  several  years,  it  was 
ID  a  broken  and  painful  state  of  heqith.  Through  tbe  eourae 
of  a  long  life,  and  in  the  severe  maladies  that  preceded  her. 
dissolution,  she  displayed  all  the  virtqesof  a  Christian,  witk 
■niform  perseverance,  but  without  ostentation. 

'Mr.  Clarke  had  three  cbildren,  two  of  whom  survived  hm. 
Edward,  who  became  Rector  of  Pepperharrow,  Snmy,  in 
1766^  who  was,  like  his  father,  a  man  of  genius  mmI  learaingf 
and  tbe  author  of  several  learned  wwks  ;-r4nd  a  danghter, 
who  inherited  not  only  the  virtues  of  her  parents,  bat  tbeiv 
jtaasion  for  literature.  She  died  at  Chichester,  and  was  buried 
in  a  cemetery  adjoining  the  Cathedral.  The  celebrated  ttm^ 
veller  Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clariie,  was  the  son  of  the  above 
Bev.  Edward  Clarke,  and  tbe  grandson  of  tbe  Rev.  Wtlliun 
Clarke.' 


•  Dr.  Johm  HMkM,  BUmp  of  LkUeM  ^  CoMlitry. 
pnnt,  picfiied  to  tat  ccnlwjr  of  Semon*. 
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HAnoHTOif.  A  towiuhip  pMlly  in  ike  paruA  of  H^ 
Emll,  uid  partly  io  tbe  parUi  of  Upton  Magna,  and  in  the  Wei— 
liagilon  diTaion  of  tbe  hundred  of  Bradfi)rd,  So«tb.  4^  miles 
■wtb-flaat  of  Shrewsbury. 

Hadohtov.  a  township  in  ifae  pansb  of  Shiffiial,  aid  in 
1km  ^hiBhal  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  jt  mile 
mmA  a  I  si  of  Shiffiml.  The  nsidenea  of  B.  Baiyoo, 
E«hM.P. 

HAuaHTOiT.  A  towiuhip  in  tbe  parish  of  Roytoa  of  the 
EltTCB  Towns,  and  ■■  tbe  hnndred  of  Oswestry. 

Havohtoh  and  Cboft.  A  township  in  the  parish  ofMorrill, 
•■d  ia  the  Chelmarsh  dirision  of  tbe  huodred  of  Stotteaden. 
3  mfles  n«tb>west  of  Bridgnorth. 

Hawvobd.    See  Halford. 

Hawkstoib.  a  township  in  tbe  parish  df  Hodnet,  and  m 
dw  Dnytoa  division  of  the  hnndred  of  Bmdfbrd,  North.  4 
■ika  wfftb-cast  of  Wem. 

•TheBeatofSirRowlandHill,B»t.  Tbe manrion, loag the 
residenoe  of  the  ancient  Antily  of  the  Hills,  is  situated  on  tbe 
■ortk  side  of  a  hill,  a  little  out  of  the  road  from  ShrewAnry 
to  Whitchiudi.  Tbe  West  Portico,  tbe  pillars  of  which  are 
of  tbe  oompoaite  order,  and  are  large  and  lofty,  is  coBsidered 
■■  admirable  piece  of  architecture.  The  Saloon,  the  Chapel, 
sad  tbe  Lilwary,  are  particularly  deaerring  of  attention.  Hie 
fbmer,  a  loAy,  spacious  room,  is  fitted  np  in  a  costly  manBer, 
Mtd  Bd(»ned  with  sooie  fine  paintings.  Among  these  is  the 
si^«  of  Namnr,  of  which  piece,  the  principal  characten  were 
taken  from  life.  They  are  William  the  third,  the  Elector  of 
Bararia,  the  Duke  of  Marlborongh,  Count  Coborn,  and  tbe 
Bigfat  Honourable  Richard  Hill,  (great  uncle  to  the  late  Sir 
Johm)  at  that  time  pnymaster  to  the  forces,  a  member  of  the 
Priry  Council,  and  Envoy  at  the  court  of  Turin. 

It  does  not  certainly  appear  by  whom  the  house  was  or%i- 
aally  built ;  but  Sir  Rowland  Hil  I,  Bart.,  great  grandfather  of 
tbe  present  proprietor,  added  tbe  wings,  and  made  other  con- 
tidenble  additions;  and  the  lamily  mansion,  it  is  said,  was  at 
this  place  in  tbe  time  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Knight,  who  was 
Lord  Hayor  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth, 
A.D.  1549. 

Tbe  Chapel  and  Library  aie  in  the  north  wit^,  which  is 
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•eptrated  rnrnt  tfae  rest  of  the  muuioD,  by  a  ColoBaade.  In 
the  ceiling  of  the  former,  is  a  very  nmrterly  patntiii^  de«g*ed 
as  emfalenutieal  of  the  reftHliutSoB.  IVothis  raprcseotcd 
appealing  to  Time  to  briog  her  to.  light,  and  FabAeod  ■Jim 
away  aflr^h'ted. 

lie  Park,  which  is  rery  extensive,  ooataim  beaaliM  which 
have  ofteo  engaged  the  ^tendon  of  .peraoDS  of  taste,  foe  day* 
tt^fether.  Scenes,  which  in  any  sitoation,  would  merit  Ac 
deaonuMttion  of  sablnoe,  are  hare  rendered  donbly  strtkiag, 
by  their  appearance  in  the  midflt  of  afiaefertileohatDpaigtie 
ooontfy,:  bdnnded  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  distant  hills.  On 
a  dear  day  the  «ye  may  command  the  riew  of  twelve,  and 
sometimes  thirteen  counties,  viz.,  ShropiAire,  Gbeafcire,  Staf- 
fordshire, Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  Worcestenhire,  Hereford- 
sfcita,  dinfshire-,  Denbighdiire,  AbntgomefyBhire,  Merioneth- 
afaire,  Badnorahire,  and  Bladtstone  Edge,  in  Yorkshire. 

An  easy  ascent  from  the  mansion,  tfarongh  the  side  of  a 
wildemess  of  lofty  trees,  chiefly  beeciies,  conducts  to  tfae 
Sdmmet-  House,  a  handsome  octagonal  building,  of  free  stone, 
the  interior  of  whi(^  is  painted  in  fresco,  and  represents  the 
four  seasotls.  From  the  window  there  is  a  pleasing  prospect 
of  a  grand  piece  of  water,  and  some  Terdant  meadows,  ai^  in 
the  distance,  appear  the  Broxton  Hills,  and  Delamere  Fores^ 
in  Cheahire.  This  sceae  is  agreeably  diversified  by  a  fum 
bouse,  boik  in  the  Gotbick  style,  representing  an  Abbey,  or 
Priory,  amoi^  some  scattered  trees  by  tbe  water  side.'  A 
spacious  Cold  Bathj  under  tbe  Snmmer  House,  is  supplied 
by  a  diryat^  spring  issuing  from  the  aide  of  a  bank,  a  few 
yards  distant. 

A  pleasant  walk  interspersed  wifh  trees,  leads  from  tbe 
summer  house  to  a  deep  valley  called  tfae  Gnlf,  which  sepa- 
rates the  Grotto  rock  from  an  opposite  hill.  Emerging  frrnn 
-  a  beautiful  lawn,  the  most  romantick  scenery  suddenly  pre- 
sents itself  to  tbe  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  the  valley  on  the 
left  is  scarcely  inferior  even  to  the  Thessalian  Tempo.  Pro- 
ceeding along  a  rising  walk  on  the  side  of  Uie  rock,  variegated 
with  shrubs  and  trees,  through  which  the  water  appears  below, 
the  traveller  is  at  length  conducted  to  tbe  solemn  entrance 
which  leads  to  the  grotto, 

A  profonnd  and  extended  cleft  in  tbe  rock  had  continued 
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br  agm  mtiacorcNd.  IV  late  Sir  Bidttd  Hill.  UBcle  of 
dte  preMDt  Sir  Rowlaod,  .caiu^d  all  the  eartht  mbbiab,  aad 
kavfa,  to  be  retPAreJ,  whee  it  win  finud  that  tbe  two  lides 
of  Ae  M^  «orrespoiMlfld  so  amrij  with  eacb  otb«r,  that  it  ia 
Dot  afi  in^Kobable  conjecture  that  they  were  ouos  uuitei,  smi 
tfcmhpg.f^imratiim  wtm  CMWed.by  an  ewthqiialw.  Throi^ 
thiipnywtiflr^perfaiiaofMaayrtoae,  there  iaagnwInalaaOMt 
.  to  awmbve  piwMgo,  wbidi  6Xt<mda  abunt  one  handled  yM^M, 
and  hem  wludi  all  light  ia  .exdoded.  Tbia  pamge  candtida 
to  the^grattp,  a  net  subtenanaooa  cmo,  aappoitod  hj  ragged 
^lan^  faewQ  i&  the  aolid  rock.  Tbe  grotto  ia  fonaed  of  th* 
■oat  GoadjrjilielK  wUid  with  petrefaotioiw  aod  fiwaila. 

IV  sop^gEBadevroftluaapaitmaitiapa-feotlyiBcfah* 
faota*  with  the  aublimity  of  tbe  nuroaudiig.aceDeB,  aad  iti 
eject  op  the  admiring  BtwM^ier  Biapaaaefll  dcaoription. 

Xhrov^  a  .colonuadd  of  nide  pUIara,  tiiig«d  irith  eoppov 
this  labTiiotb  of  woodws  isqnittedby  adowoatbo-weatiV^cli 
opau  oa  an  awful  precipice,  and  conunands  a  view  of  hogs 
podding  cng*)  cpkui^  with  ct^per,  or  boary  with  «ge,  and 
of  g^wiiW  <imBa/t  between  the  roclu,  while  the  verdant  UwB) 
the  fintil^  diatfuit  pcoepect,  the  wood  and  water  below,  fianu  a 
fiB«C9fitraBtoftbembliine,a<Mlthfl  beautiful. 

TV  trareller  is  next  c(»iducted  to  a  de%htfully  retired 
■pot  in  1^  midat  of,  tbe  thick  wood,  where  be  may  repoee 
luBHeU'  oa  a  ntftick  so&,  made  of  different  aorta  of  corioiw 

OUMH*. 

Turning  nnder  the  grotto  hill,  by  a  staii>c««e.cut  out  of  the 
nwk,  tad  Jodkiqg  upwards,  yon  behold  apnuoot  aheWaa  of 
green  copper  hanging  orer  you,  aa  if  on  the  rery  point  of 
Idling.  Thia  view  ia  nuwt  atriking  near  a  place  cot  in  tbe 
nwk,  where  there  are  two  oppoaite  seats,  called  tbe  Via-a-vis, 

This  grand  bill  atretchea  itself  out  towards  the.sontb-weat^ 
aud  the  stately  rooks  remind  the  beholder  of  the  ruins  of 
Pabnyra,  or  Peisepolis.  They  resemble  so  many  demolished 
cattlea,  tallen  into  ruin,  and  heaped  upon  eacb  odier.  Tbe 
Boble  Coraican  gmeral,  Pascal  Paoli,  declared  that  in  all  bis 
tnrela,  be  had  seen  nothing  which  had  given  him  so  much 
dd^t.  This  distinguished  foreigner  appeared  to  be  most 
Aiick  by  a  view  under  the  grotto  bill,  where  the  red  castle 
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rock,  breaki  in  apoD  -the  eyot    Tbis  place  it  DOW  diMiitgakbed 
by  the  Dame  of  Paoli'i  Point, 

Learing  the  grotto  hill,  yon  proceed  by  the  aide  of  stately 
oaks  and  rugged  cliffs,  tt  till  you  arrive  at  a  natural  cave, 
called  the  R^eat,  the  top  of  which  hangs  in  small  rocky 
clonds  overhead,  and  has  in  it  mmoo  reins  resembling  mortar, 
and  of  a  brackish  taste.  In  tbis  cave  are  s«ne  beautiful  lines 
written  by  die  pious  Sir  Richard  Hill,  while  engaged  in  coa> 
lemplattng  tbeae  delightful  scenes. 

I^tsHng'  by  the  Canopy  and  the  Indian  R»ek,  which  are 
both  de^ly  tinged  witii  variegated  copper,  you  readi  a  little 
cottage  in  which  there  is  the.  figure  of  a  hermit,  in  a  sittii^ 
posture,  and  with  a  table  before  him,  on  which  are  a  sknil, 
an  hour  glass,  a  book,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  The  figure 
rises  at  the  approach  of  strangers,  and  appears  to  repeat  some 
lines  which  we  fixed  up  in  the  inside  of  the  habitation,  under 
the  motto, — 

*  Memento  Mori.' 

From  the  hermit's  cotbige  the  stranger,  is  condacted  to  a 
place  called  the  Fox's  Nob,  becaase  a  fox,  some  years  ago, 
leaped  from  the  top  into  a  deep  valley,  and  being  followed  by 
some  of  the  dogs,  the  parsuera  and  the  pursued  pmsbed 
together^ 

Hie  next  curiosity  is  Sir  Francis's  cave,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  under  the  curiious  twisted  root  of  a  venerable  yew- 
tree.  After  having  groped  for  some  time  in  darkness,  a  sud- 
den tnuisitim  into  the  light  presents  a  most  oichaating 
prospect  of  wood,  hills,  lawn,  and  water,  mingled  with  the  busy 
scenes  of  agricnltnre. 

A  turning  a  little  to  the  left,  leads  by  a  gentle  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  the  Terrace,  It  is  a  verdant  walk,  with  forest 
trees  «f  every  kind  on  each  side,  with  openings  at  proper  inter, 
vals,  throngfa  which  the  distant  prospect  bursts  upon  the  view, 
while  hundreds  of  the  feathered  tribe  charm  the  ear  with  their 
melodions  notes. 


■Tbe  most  nnurUble  of  ihew,  called  the  Suip'i  Be>i,  mfdu  a)  if 
oBM  Kprnted  from  tbe  nun  lock  by  ioew  Tioleot  convuliioa  of  nMofc. 
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A  wslk  under  tbe  TcsnuM,  which  leads  frwii  the  Fox'a  Nob 
to  tbe  Towtsr  Glen,  exceeds  perhaps  all  the  rest  iu  its  wonder- 
fiil  rwiety  of  fine  large  timber  trees,  lofty  rocks,  solemn  din- 
gles, natural  caverns,  and  dirersified  prospects. 

Ob  tbe  b^best  spot  on  the  Terrace  is  erected  Ae  Grand 
ObelMc.  It  is  built  i^  white  free  stone,  and  is  afoont  one  bin-' 
died  and  twielre  feet  high.  Fran  tbe  top  of  this  colnmn,  in. 
tbe  inside  of  which  is  a  stone  stair-case,  the  most  nnbonnded 
prapect  presorts  itself  to  view :  hills  beyond  hills  discover 
themietves  all  around,  and  England  and  Wales  vie  with  each 
other,  in  the  l(iftio«a«  of  their  mountains,  and  the  richness  of 
Aeir  plaina. 

The  gallery  of  tbe  obelisk  forms  ah  ohservatoTy  for  the 
■atmnomer,'  while  the  inscription  on  the  base  transmits  to  pos- 
teril^,  the  piety  and  noble  acts  of  a  veoeiable  ancestor,  a 
bawlsone  statue  of  whom,  in  bis  Lord  Mayor's  gown,  copied 
ftmn  an  ancient  monnment,  which  stood  in  the  church  of  8t. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  before  the  lire  of  London,  is  placed  on 
tfw  top,  boldbg^  tbe  Magna  Charta  in  his  band.  Tbe  following 
is  tfce  insdiptu»  at  tbe  base, — 

THB  RIOHTBOUS  SHALL   BE   HAD  IM  BVEatAMlIia 
RBHBMBRAIfOE.      PmAh  CVi.  0. 

'Tbe  first  stone  of  this  Pillar  was  laid  by  Sir  Richard  Hill, 
Bart.,  member  in  several  parliaments  for  this  county,  on  the 
Ist  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1786,  who  caused  it  to  be 
erected,  not  only  for  tbe  various  uses  of  an  observatory,  and  tu 
feast  the  eye  by  presnitmg  to  it  at  one  view,  amost  luxuriant  and 
extensive'  prospect,  which  t^es  in  not  less  than  twelve  (or 
m  some  assert  fifteen)  counties ;— but  from  motives  of  jastice^ 
nspeet  end  gr^tude  to  the  memory  of  a  truly  good  man,  viz. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Knight,  who  was  bom  at  tbe  family  man- 
•ioB  of  Hawkstone,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  tbe  seventh, 
and  being^  bred  to  trade,  and  free  of  the  city  of  London,  be- 
came oQO  of  the  moot  considerable  and  opulent  merchants  of 
fan  time,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  of  tbe  same,  in  the  second  and 
third  yen*  df  Edward  the  sixth,  anno  1549,  and  1560,  and 
was  the  &nt  Protestant  who  filled  that  high  office. 

♦  Havii^  embraced  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  he  zea^ 
louly  emted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
having  been  diligent  in  the  use  of  all  religious  exercises, 
prm/e^l,  eetudetOioiu,  and  watchful^  (as  a  writer  of  bis 
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duineter  expKMM  it)  yet  tnwtii^  only  in  the  meriti  of  bis 
Lord  tmd  SftTionr  Jesus  Cbtiat,  be  excbaqg;ed  Ihia  life  for  a 
bettA",  ti  Abort  wbile  after  tbe  deatfa  of  tbat  pioos  yoong  mo- 
narch, being  aged  nearly  seventy  years.  • 

For  a  cdnsiderable  time  previous  to  Mi  deOease,  he  gave  np 
bis  tiiere*Bti)e  occnpations,  that  be  mlglrt  with  more  devoted- 
nesB  of  heart,  attend  (o  the  great  concerns  of  snadier  world. 

His  landd,  possessions,  and  church  patron^  were  immense ; 
partimlariy  in  the  counties  of  Sdop,  and  Chester;  theiran^. 
ber  of  hia  t^ants,  (none  of  whom  he  ever  raisfed  or  fined) 
amonnthig  to  one  thoasand,  tme  hondiied  and  eighty  OM,  as 
appears  from  a  rental  yet  preserved,  and  copied  from'  hii  own 
hutd  wiitiug. 

'  Btat  his  privBtd  virtnes,  good  deeds,  and  mnnificent  spirit, 
*ere  quite  unlinUted,  and  extended  h^ke  the  prospect  before 
us,  Etat,  West,  North,  and  South,  Ur  anrpassing  all  boandiL 
<*  Being  Bribsible"  saiA  Fuller,  (speaking^  of  him  in  his  Wordiies 
of  Cbgland,)  "that  his  great  estate  iraa  given  him  of  0«d,"  it 
was  his  desire  to  devote  it  to  His  glory.  Hebnilt  a  spneiotu 
church  In  bis  own  parish  of  Hodnet,  and  likewise  tin  no%k> 
bouring  (ihilnth  of  Stoke,  at  his  own  expowe.  He  built  T«m 
and  Atcbam  bridged,  in  this  county,  both  of  hewn  stone,  and 
containmg  several  arobes  each.  He  also  built  other  lai^ 
bridges,  of  tiitiber, '  Be  made  and  paved  divers  faigbways  for 
fhe  publick  utility.  He  founded  exhibitions,  and  edubated 
many  students  at  both  l^iversities,  and  supported  at  tbe  inns 
of  court,  others  who  wsrs  brought  up  to  the  law. 

He  wAs  the  unwearied  friend  of  the  widow  and  the  fotheiw 
less.  He  clothed  annually,  three  hundred  people  in  hii  own 
neighbourhood,  both  with  shirts  and  coats ;  and  in  the  city  of 
l/indou,  he  gave  £  500  (an  rmmsnse  sum  in  thme  days)  to 
St  Bartholomew's  hospital,  besides  (saith  Fuller)  ;g 600  to 
Christ  church  hospital.  He  also  gave  moat'h'berally  to  all 
the  other  hospitals,  and  at  his  death  beqaeathtid  £  160  to  tbe 
poor  of  al)  d>e  Wards  in  London. 

He  had  no  childnm,  but  his  relations  and  kinsfolk  were 
numerous;  wbo  all  partook  largely  of  his  boonty,  boA  in- his 
life  time,  and  at  his  death.  He  oonstantly  kept  up  a  great 
household,  where  he  maintained  good  hospitality.  Blany 
resorted  to  him  for  his  wise  and  salutary  advice,  and  Done  wlw 
came  to  bim  w«re  sent  empty,  or  dissatis^ed  away. 
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'  Go  and  do  tbou  likewiM,  «g  fcr  m  (b;  Mtity  wiU  pwiwil, 
wiAoirt  >v*nT  **  '^T  fldolioM. 

The  ftUonrioff  Lids  iaMiiptioB  m  onder  a  pertnit  of  hin 
now  n  Aeboma  at  Hnrkitoae. 

KowbMtaB  BilW  n^  Sdfifik,  vir  Ikwob  et 
^■opfcm  Major  tiTitada  Loadbi,  w  diyaiwiiuiii 
ejoaden  taiitew.  Qai  mctoritate  opibnaqoe  tnwpoibw  R«> 
gma  Bnrm  Octari  et  Bdwardi  Sexti  floreaa,  diTeiMs  tmM, 
pnedia  ac  poMeanonea  pcrqniaivit,  eaqae  omnia,  a^vft 
ooMCiemifc,  abaqae  obuh  ailonun  i^jnriA  fel  daiaiMb  Qoo 
jaai  Beaeaeaate  (it  ahoald  be  Qpi  jaai  aoMacea*)  ae  io  alti- 
BBB  KtatoBi  TO'geBte  (reige&s)  a  nbas  acquiraBtti*  pnmua 
abatiDnit,  ac  auA  "awte  oootentiu,  aibi  q«iete  tuM,  neque 
pkcK  iqibAat.  HiiitapnelerMimBdamo|>cra«git,iitagiMBi 
alflbal  fawUiam.  B<wa  quee  apqaiaivM*^  (apquiairit)  lib«m^ 
liter  b^MMlit,  paiiperibqa.dedit.  Scbobatieia  in  utraqne 
academii  exhibuit,  leguleiue  aluit^  atqu«  in  alios  pioa  uaua 
•ragariC  Xjiberoa  BiUDepit  uulloa,  ideoque  terraa  poMps- 
i  suas  inter  oogwttoa  ao  confauguineoe  diris^  'Bi»> 
I  pirate  clariut,  quod  fiuna  facta  ext«ndebat,  reli. 
a.  uiam  vigiliiaf  tinore  ac  coajtetDpUtioM 
,  ad  hoaokaa  mmwi  X>si,  ac  in  perpetoasi  aui  aoati- 
nis  gtonaaa. 

It  i«  worthy  t^  nauAt  that  aa  Sir  Rovlaqd  HiU  waa  the 
firat  Proteataat  Lord  Mayor,  aoao  1649,  ao  bia  &tber,  IIioiihw 
Ifill.  of  Eiawkatooe,  Eaq^  vas  the  last  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
Bflonn  Catbolick  penaHaaioo. 

A  walk  inn  the  terrace,  leada  to  the  Totoer,  a  large  haad- 
aome  building,  in  what  ia  called  the  Gothick  style^  sitaaled 
am  m  lofty  projection  on  the  aouth-weat  side  of  the  Terrace^ 
wbkb  forms  a  fine  prospect  of  the  country  for  aereral  miles 
round.   . 

Tbe  hill  now  turns  round  to  the  fimegard,  which  is  laid 
out  like  a  fortificatioB  with  tuneta,  walls,  and  bastions.  Being 
well  screened  by  die  woods  and  rocks,  behind  and  on  each 
aide,  and  open  only  1o  the  aoudi  sun,  the  sitnatimt  was  consi- 
dered peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  and  culture  of  the 
rme;  but  though  evfry  effort  was  tried,  the  attempt  did  not 
aacceed)  and  there  is  every  reason  to  beliere  that  no  vineyard 
in  this  climate  can  ever  be  brought  to  any  greater  degree  of 
perfection. 
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From  the  tower  may  be  seen  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
many  of  the  CambriaB  faille,  with  tbeir  pointed  tope,  pn>ppin|^ 
the  cloadg; — Caer  Caradoc,  ftmoue  in  history  for  a  bnJwark 
of  stone,  where  Caractacus,  the  Britidi  chief,  brarely  defended 
binadf  against  the  Roman  foroea;  (See  Caer  Caradoc,)  and 
that  magnifioent  mountain  the  Wrdtin.  There  is  a  view  also 
of  the  Kiedden,  Moel-y-Golva,  and  CavenAericeD  bills, 
the  fonner  of  whidi,  is  the  pillar  erected  in  honoorof  Lord 
Bodney. 

About  «  mile  (torn  the  tower  is  a  han^ng  wood,  called  the 
Smry  IValU.  Here  are  ^e  remains  of  a  s^nd  Roman  camp, 
which  is  idlowed  by  Antiquaries  to  be  die  most  perfect  in  the 
kingdom.  It  encompasses  nearly  twenty  acres  of  ground, 
and  is  secured  on  all  sides  but  otie,1l>y  an  inaccessible  rod[. 
That  side  on  which  there  is  no  natural  defence,  is  stnMigly 
guarded  by  a  triple  entrenchment,  which  must  hare  beeu  a 
work  of  immense  labour.  4 

From  these  heights,  a  beautiful  walk,  closed  up  with  trees 
■ad  rocks  on  each  side,  winds  on  to  the  Tmoer  Glen,  a  steep 
dingle,  into  which  the  immediate  descent  is  by  a  narrow  walk, 
and  many  rude  steps.  On  each  side  is  a  rai^  of  the  most  , 
grotesque  rocks  .and  carems,  interspersed  widi  underwood, 
and  lofty,  venerable  oaks  and  dme. 

Here  there  is  an  extraordinary  care  (accessible  by  steps  in 
the  ruck,)  which  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  hiding  place 
of  an  ancestor  of  the  Hill  &mi]y,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
first.  In  memory  of  this  gentleman,  Sir  Richard  Hill  caused 
a  bandson^  urn,  with  the  following  inscription,  to  be  placed 
near  the  cave, — 

Anno  1784. 

This  Urn 

Whs  placed  here  by  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart., 

Eldest  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart., 

One  of  the  Knights  of  this  Shire, 

As  a  token  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  his  much 

respected   Ancestor 

Rowland  Hill  of  Hawkstone,  E&qoibb; 


,  tlw  top  a(  Ilopley,  a  neighbouruig  lull,  bclunging  lo  Andrew  Cmbcl  Eiq>, 
K  TCitigea  of  inullivi  cociunpmcBl.  wppoird  aUu  tu  Lkvc  bcca  Koman. 
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A  giwIouD  remarkaMe  for  hia  great  wwdom,  piety  and 
''""^•i  who,  being  a  zealons  Roydut,  hid  hinadf  in  this 
^  in  the  ciril  wars,  in  the  time  of 

King  Charles  Ae  erst, 
^  beb^  discovered  was  imprisofled  in  the  adjacent  caatle, 
""""only  called  Red  Castle,  while  his  house  was  pilhigcd, 
"od  lUMuked  bj  tbe  rebels.  The  castle  itself  was  soon  after. 
^dttDoliJied. 
^  aoD,  Rowland  Hill,  Esq.,  coming  to  his  assistance,  also 
1V^  much  in  the  mme  loyal  canse. 

.  ^  4bove  aeconut,  taken  from  Kimber's  Baronet  age,  as 
"^  fWn  tbe  traditions  of  tbe  bmily,  holds  forth  to  posterity 
tbe  attacbment  of  this  ancient  boose,  to  an  nnftrtnaate  and 
madi  iojared  sovereign. 

Passing  over  the  top  of  the  ralley,  you  arrive  at  tbe  foot  of 
the  Ehfsitm  BUt,  on  the  south  side  of  whidi  is  the  Menagaie, 
ID  which  tbere  was  formerly  a  choice  collection  of  beasts  and 
iNrds,  both  foreign  and  doniestick. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  is  tbe  Ona^Jumae, 
built  of  rong^  unhewn  stone,  from  which,  directii^yonr  cotme 
round  the  south-east  end  of  the  Elysian  hill,  and  havii^ 
crossed  anf>ther  part  of  the  enchanting  ralley  beneath,  yoo 
arrire  at  the  Red  Ciutle  BUI,  whidi  is  so  denominated  from  the 
colour  of  tbe  rock,  and  of  the  stone,  with  which  tbe  castle  is  built. 
Having  ascended  this  lofty  and  dcdightfuliy  romantick  bill, 
yon  enter  tbe  edifice  through  a  strong  door,  or  gate  way. 

This  venerable  fortrras,  long  the  seat  of  warriors,  and  r^ 
markable  for  its  strength,  and  the  prodigious  thickness  of  iu 
walls,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  inhabited  only  by  birds 
of  prey. 

DugdaU  uiforms  us  that  this  castle  was  erected  in  the 
lei^  of  Henry  the  third ;  but  there  is  an  ancient  manuscript 
in  the  Andley  femily,  which  proves  that  its  original  existence 
was  ofmnch  earlier  date.  It  is  there  said  that  *  Maud,  or  Ms. 
lilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  gave  to  John  de  Andley 
and  to  his  heirs,  the  lands  about  Red  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  for  certam  services  done  by  him  to  the  st^e.' 

On  the  Red  Castle  bill  is  a  deep  well,  commonly  called  the 
GiiaWi   Well,   tbe  circular  walls  of  which,  above  the  rock 
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wbidi  fomu  tbeIo<r«r^arUar»i)f  tauMtMe.tlifch«eMiaikdai9 
bflst  BGflB  bj  loc^ipg^  in  «t  a  door  on  the  iide, . 

By  the  side  of  this  well,  a  oafiiB,  aliopet  «Dtire,  wbb  fwnd  a 
few  yean  a^,  which  oB  baing  bxpaied  la  the  air  moaldered 
into  diNt,aod  diaooT#red  several  httmaa  baoeM^  with  the  iron 
beardipf  aa«rH)w,hy  mepMofwhichitis  suppeHed  that  th« 
petaoa  buried  tbere,  rcoeired  his  mmtel  wmwd. 

Near  this  place  is  an  immense  excavation,  in  the  8<4id  Tockt 
at  the  end  of  wbidi  stands  the  stone  statueofalian. 

Hawkstone  park  is  highly  adwned  by  a  ^loat  naiagnifiicekt 
piece  of  water,  inthc  tana  of  a  oovigiible  <iver,  about  two 
miles  io  leagtb,  aad  in  sene  parts  near.one  hundred  yards  in 
breadtbt  one  end  of  which  loses  itself  in  a  thick  wood  near  the 
•  Lodge,  on  the  road  going  to  Frees  and  Whitchorch,  and  the 
other  meets  all  the  grand  scenery  in  the  park,  concealing  its 
termintftioD'iMdiind  the  Red  Castle  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine 
fertile  TiAey.  In  mailing  along  (his  water,  which  is  abonnd- 
ary  to  "1^  'iiatA  and  west  sides  of  the  TaA^V  all  the  en- 
dianting  and  romantick  scenes  before  described,  open  apoir 
yon  ait  yon  advance.  When  Ae  cannons  of  the  yadit  are  di^ 
ehfOged,  (he  echoes,  paVticnlarly  on  a  calm  day,  Ttre  amazing- 
ly grand. 

IbMRenseu'this nnlertftking was,  on  account  of  Ae  strong 
high  daim  irlridi  go  the  whole  length  of  the  riVer  Hawk,  (as 
it  is  calletl)  'yet  as  Sir  Richard  HiH  kept  a  great  number  of 
neneomtailtff  employed,  this  large  piece  of  water  was  en- 
tirely completed  in' about  three  years.  It  is  supplied  as  well 
froui  its  own  internal  springs,  as  by  a  very  large  Toad  cot  out 
in  stone,  through  the  month  of  which,  a  copious  torrent  of 
clf»r  water  issues  out,-  when  the  wind  will  serve  to  set  a 
neighbouring  mill  at  work, -f-  with  sufficient  force. 

Atthe  commencement  of  die  Park,  near  "tiie  Inn,  J  isaplan- 


tHawkilone  Inn  itauli  at  Hut  end  of  die  ntigUHariag  TUkge  o{  Wcftom  vlich 
i*  DMrest  thnPaifc.  It  It  Tny  geatecllj  Gtlett  up  fur  the  nceplloa  of  companj  who 
rawH  thithn  ta  mc  tke  Puk,  mmI  ihougfa  Kdadcd  ban  Aetn 
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tatioo  into  whicb  you  enter  under  two  large  wlale  boaes,  over 
iriud  are  the  following  lines: — 

Here,  friead  of  ^te,  thy  course  begin, 
Attd  Natare'fl  cfaarmi  admire ; 
Wlten  Twied  landscapes  feast  the  «ye, 
The  feet  fi^et  to  tin. 

Hie  distance  is  but  a  few  steps  to  Neptune's  Whim,  which 
takes  its  mme  from  a  coIoBsal,  statue  of  that  god  which, 
■ooie  time  ago,  stood  behind  the  buildings,  at  the  river's  head. 
This  figure  had  an  urn  under  the  arm,  from  which  the  water 
fell  over  some  broken  pieces  of  rock,  while  his  Nereids  below 
threw  up  the  stream  to  a  considerable  height.  Here  Neptune 
sat  in  great  d^nity,  enthroned  in  a  canopy  of  laurels  aod 
other  trees,  between  two  large  ribs  of  a  whale. 

This  whimsical  edifice  is  built  in  the  exact  taste  of  the 
bouses  ID  North  Holland,  (with  a  windmill  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  painted  quite  in  the  Dutch  style)  and  is  or- 
manKBted  iu  the  inside,  with  a  number  of  beautiful  Swiss 
printi^and  other  curiosities.  The  stained  glass  in  the  win- 
dows has  a  very  pretty  effect. 

Here  are  a  Chinese  temple  and  a  flower  garden,  (called 
Amphitrite's  flower  garden,)  in  the  middle  of  which,  durii^ 
the  BunuDer  season,  is  pitched  a  tmt  which  was  brought  by 
Colonel  Hill,  (the  fether  of  the  present  Sir  Rowland)  when  he 
retaraed  from  Egypt.  Over  the  entrance  of  tbis  tent,  is  the 
fidlowing  inscription, — 

'This  tent  was  brought  by  Colonel  Hill,  from  Egypt  to 
Ei^aad.  It  cniginally  belonged  to  the  famous  Murad  Bey; 
was  taken  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  by  the  French ;  and 
taken  from  the  Frmch  when  Grand  Cairo  surrendered  to  the 
Englisfa,  Jnne  35th,  1801.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  assured  Coltmel 
Hill,  it  was  the  tent  in  which  the  Convendon  of  E)  Ariah  was 
s^rned.* 


afapaUicknwd,— ULttknKHtlhinllniilnfnnShnwtbur;,  iltemV/ea,9  Inm 
WkitcfeMd,  ud  U»  Mm«  diMuce  bom  Dnjten,    It  bu  the  (dnntage  of  ■  vtrj 
good  mad  whi^  leadi  tbrough  the  paik,  ind  comprclwndi  nnra  of  the  Hqdm,  the 
*Bkr,  aad  loaK  of  Oke  fineM  (Mne*  unoiif  the  rocki. 
CC 
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Hawn.  a  towRHhif)  in  the  paridi  of  Hafes  Owen«  and  in 
the  Hales  Owen  dirision  of  the  hnndred  orBrimitty. 

Heath.  A  lownahip  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  St.  Alilborongfa, 
and  in  the  hundred  of  Munslov,  a  chapel  to'Stoke  St.  Milbo- 
rongh.  7  honses,  41  inbabitanta.  7^  miles  north>«aflt  of 
Ludlow. 

Heath  Over.  A  town^ip  in  ibe  parish  of  Wortben,  and 
iu  tbe  hundred  of  Ford.    30  bouses,  504  iubabitauU. 

Heath  Nbtheb.  A  towOBbip  in  the  parish  of  Worthen^ 
and  in  tbe  hundred  <^Ford. 

Hbatbtoit.  A  tomisfaip  in  the  parish  of  Clarerley,  and  in 
tbe  Bridgnorth  division  of  tfae  hnndred  of  Brimatry.  6milea 
east  of  Bridgnorth. 

Hebbaris;  or  Hobbarib.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Clun,  and  in  tbe  Clun  division  of  the  hundred  of  Clun.  7 
mileH  sontb-west  by  south  of  Bidiopscaatle. 

Qbm.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  ShiSbal,  and  in  the 
Sh^Fhal  division  of  the  hnndred  of  Brimstiy.  1^  mile  sonUi- 
irestofSbiffnal. 

Hem  Mn.u  A  township  in  the  Shiflnal  divi<ion  of  the 
hundred  of  Brinutry.     1  mile  south  of  Shifibal. 

Hehptoh.    A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Stottesdeo. 

Hencot.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alkmond,  and  n 
tbe  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

Henlby.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Staunton  Lacy,  and 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Manslow. 

Hemlbv.     a  township  in  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

Hioford.  Is  r  manor  within  the  parish  of  Stockton, 
belonging  to  Thomas  Whitmore,  Esq.,  of  Apley  Park,  where 
is  a  nest  residence  of  several  ladies  of  the  Whitmore  fomily, 
called  Cotabrook-house.  His  place  bad,  in  very  early  tinea, 
been  the  residence  of  the  Huggefords,  lords  diereof. 

Hiohpiblo.  a  township  in  tbe  hundred  of  Bradford, 
l«t>rth. 

Hioh  Hatton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Stanton  upon 
Hine-heatb,  and  in  the  Whitchurch  division  of  tbe  hundred  of 
Bradford,  North.    6  miles  southeast  of  Wem. 

HiOLBT  A  parish  in  the  Cbelmar^  division  of  the  bun^ 
dred  of  Stottesden,  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Newport,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  84  bouses, 
424  inhabitants.    6^  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Bridgnorth. 
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Hill  Ditisioh.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Hates  Ow«i, 
and  in  the  Hales  Oven  flirisioa  of  the  hnndied  of  Brimstry. 

HiLTOH.  A  township  in  th& parish  of  Worfisld,  and  in  the 
Bndgnortb  divisioii  of  the  hundred  of  Brinutry,  4  milei 
potth  UMl  by  east  of  Bridgnorth. 

UiRDroBo.  A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 
.  HimrooK.  -  A  parish  in  the  Draytmi  diTigiou  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Bradford,  North,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  the  diooese 
•f  CoTCNtry  and  Lichfield,  the  deaaery  of  Newport,  and 
ardideaconry  of  Salop.  138  hooses,  G71  inhabitants.  6 
■■ileB  aontlkeast  by  Mmth  of  Drayton. 

HiMTOH.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Whitchurch,  and  in 
the  Whitchardi  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 
I  nile  north  of  Whitchurch. 

HliTOS.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Pontesbury,  and  m 
the  Pontesbury  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Ford,  6  miles 
snolb-wert  of  Sluewsboiy . 

HiHTft.     A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Stottesdeo. 

HuLAHO.  A  township  in  the  pari^  of  Oswestry,  and  in  the 
tipper  dirisioo  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry.  2  miles  soutfa- 
esmt  of  Oswestry. 

HissmoTOM.  A  parish  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Purslow, 
and  partly  in  Montgomery  hundred,  in  the  county  ofMosU 
gotnery.  The  chun^  is  in  Montgomeryshire.  The  Stffopshire 
.part  (MT  HissingtOB,  the  township  of  Mucklewick,  contains  58 
ishabitants.  6  miles  soutb-^ast  of  Mtntgomery,  3^  miles 
Mwtb-west  by  north  of  BisbopscasUe. 

HoBBAnis.    See  Hebbaris. 

HoBBKDRED.  A  towHship  m  the  parisbof  Clun,  and  in 
the  Clun  division  of  the  hundred  of  .Cloo.  47  houses,  25& 
'^l'?*'i<imTn. 

Hockhah;  or  Hoccom.  A  town^ip  in  the  parish  of 
Worfieldt  and  in  the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Brinutry.     1  mile  north-east  by  east  of  Bridgnorth. 

HocKLBTOH,  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Chirbury,  and 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  pf  Chirbury.  7  miles 
iHNtb-west  of  Bishopscastle, 

HocKTON.    A  towqfihjp  ip  tl^  hundred  of  Chirbury, 

HoDNBT.  A  parish  in  the  Draytqn  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Bradford,  North.    A  rectory  in  chai^,  in  the  diocese  of 
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Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deut&ty  of  Newport,  and  wcb- 
deaconry  of  Salop.  360  faoiues,  3,117  inlMbibuUs.  6  railw 
east  ofWetn.  See  appendix.  Hodnet  ia  the  aeat  <^  Ridiard 
Ibber,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Oxford,  wboae  brodier,  the  preaent 
bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  louf^.the  rector  of  this  paridi. 

A  man  whom  but  to  name  is  to  gire  fakn  the  highest  praise ; 
not  more  GOBSpicaeus  for  fats  elevated  rank  in  the  charch, 
than  for  his  virtue  and  bis  piety,  his  erudition  and  bis  refine* 
meat, — and  now  placed  in  a  situatimi,  which,  ooBoeded  with 
his  taloils  and  hu  disposition,  justifies  the  brigfateat  hopes  of 
the  friends  of  religion  and  of  human  natnze.  Hia  lordsb^ 
ev&i  in  very  early  life  gave  to  the  world  a  specimai  of  hia 
exquisite  skill  in  the  Greek  lai^fu^;e,  and  of  his  cultivated 
taste,  in  his  transIatioD  of  some  of  the  odea  of  Pindar. 


Dr.  Amway,  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  sixteenA  century, 
was  bom  in  Shropshire,  and  most  pndxdily  eitber  aC  Hodnet, 
or  IghtfieM,  die  rectories  of  which  places  he  beldj  till  he  was 
dispossessed  by  the  civil  wars  bodi  of  them  and  bis  tempond 
estate.  Dr.  Amway  was  educated  at  St,  £dmnnd  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  lit  1640,  he  was 
creeled  Doctor  in  divinity,  at  Oxford,  and  the  King  gave  bim 
the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  as  a  mark  of  royal  goodneas, 
but  of  no  benefit,  the  contest  between  Charles  and  tbeparliiu 
mcnt  commencing  about  ibis  time.  After  the  murder  of  the 
King,  Dr.  Amway  passed  over  into  Holland,  where  be  wrote 
some  pieces  BgKinst  the  nobles,  and  defended  die  ciiaracter  of 
the  King  agaiosi  Milton.  He  afterwards  w^t  to  Virginia, 
where  he  died  in  1668. 


HoLDGATE.  A  towDBhip  in  the  parish  of  Diddlebury,  and 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  nundred  of  Munslow. 

HoLDOATE.  A  parish  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Munslow,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
die  deanery  of  Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  34 
houses,  2w  inhabitants.  7  miles  south-east  of  Cho'refa 
Strettim.     See  appendix. 
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HoLLVROMT  and  CHiiniBLL.  A  towDghip  in  the  pariah 
of  Wbitcharch,  and  in  the  Wbitcburch  diriaion  of  the  hundred 
of  Bradford,  North.     Chinnel  is  1^  mile  north-eaat  of  Whit- 


HoLT  Phbih.  a  townrfiip  in  the  pariah  of  Cardiogtm, 
aad  IB  tbe  handrad  ofCoadover. 

Holt  Cross  and  St.  Giles;  or  Abbbt  Forboatb.  A 
panA  IB  the  liberties,  and  adjoiniD^  the  borough  of  Shreira- 
bwy.     980  hoaaes,  1,444  mhahitanta. 

HoMV.  A  tovnahip  io  the  parish  of  Wentnor,  and  in  the 
BialiopscaBtle  division  of  the  hnndred  of  Pnrslow,  8}  miles 
■owth  oaal  by  east  of  BiebopBCastle. 

Hops.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Wortben,  and  in  tbe 
lower  divimn  of  the  hnndred  of  Chirbnry.  6^  miles  north- 
east bj  Botth  of  Bisbopscastle. 

Hops  Bagoot;  or  Baggotbhope.  A  pariah  in  tbe  Cleo- 
boy  diririoo  of  the  hnndred  of  Stottesden,  a  rectory  dia- 
diargedt  in  the  diocesa  of  Herefixd,  the  deanery  of  Ladlinr* 
aad  Mrdkdeaoonry  of  Salop.  17  boosea,  71  hAahitutB.  4| 
mile*  cMt  of  Ludlow. 

Hors  Bowdlbb^  a  parish  in  tbeii^pper  diTkion  of  the 
huMlred  of  jfnnslow,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
the- deanery  of  Clnn,  and  archdeacmiry  of  Salop.  26 
bmaea,  179  inbabitanta.  1^  mile  sontb-eest  of  Cbnrdi 
SirettoB. 

HopBSAV,  Bablow,  &&  a  parish  in  the  Stow  division 
of  the  handred  of  Purslow,  a  rectory,  in  the  diooaM  of  Hcre- 
fiird,  tbe  deanny  of  Clun,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  100 
houMs,  613  inhabitants.    6^  miles  soatb-east  of  Bisbopscastle. 

HoPTOB;  or  Hopbstone.  A  township  in  tbe  pariah  of 
Clarerley,  and  in  the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Brimstry.     4  miles  east  of  Bridgnorth. 

HoFTOR  and  Esplbt.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Hod- 
aet,  and  in  the  Drayton  division  of  tbe  hondred  of  Bradford, 
Nottii.    6  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Wem. 

HopTOB  Castlb.  a  parish  in  tbe  Stow  division  of  the 
handred  of  Pnrslow,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Clun,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  7  miles  south 
of  Bidiopacastle. 

HepTOR  CoDRT.     The  seat  uf  T.  Botfield,  Esq.,  about  2i 
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miles  aoath-west  of  Cletbniy  MMliiuer,  in  the  hoodred  of 
Stottesden. 

HbPTOR  iM  THB  hole;  or  HoPTON  Caiuqbvoed.  a 
parish  in  the  lower  divisioD  of  the  hundred  of  Mooalow,  in 
the  dioQBM  of  Hereford,  the  deabery  of  LudiotF,  and  arcMea> 
conry  of  Salop.  6  hoaeea,  SU  idubitaiita.  4i  nileaaortb- 
east  by  north  of  Lndlov. 

HonoM  Wavbks.  A  pariA  in  the  bandied  of  Stottaadeo, 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Borfbrd,  and  .at«h» 
deacodry  of  Salop.  98  honaes,  4&9  inhabitants.  .8^  miles 
.aoadi-weflt  by  west  of  Cleobniy  Mortimw. 

Hopton  Wafen  ia  remarkable  as  giving  a  singular  instanon 
of  loi^nty  in  WilKam  Hyde,  who  reaided  in  this  place,  and 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  106  years*  He  enjoyed  health 
and  activity  nearly  to  Uie  last,  and  at  the  time  of  hia  decease 
.in  1796^  had  sooa  npwards  of  e^hty  yeare  old. 
.  HenDESLEV.  Ad  extra-parochial  place,  next  to  Uie  pariab 
of  Edgton,  in  the  Stow  division  of  die  biwdred  of  Puralow. 
Us  populatioE  ia  reckoned  to  f^dgtoa. 

HoBDLEV.  A  parish  in  the  Ellesoiere  division  of  tbohna.. 
.dred  ofPuvslow,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  the  dioceae  of 
Coventry  and  Ucbfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  arcbdea- 
■Oanry  of  Salop,  63  honses,  306  inhabitants.  8  miles  •oiftbv 
west  of  EUesm^re, 

HoBTDH,    A  township  in  tbe  hundred  of  Muoslow. 

HoBTOK,     A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Pimhill. 

HoBTOM.  A  township  in  the  parisb  of  St.  Chad's,  and  in 
tbe  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

HoRTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Wem,  and  in  tbe 
Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradtbrd,  North.  1| 
mile  mntb-west  of  Wem. 

Howls.  A  township  in  tlie  parisb  of  Chetwynd,  and  m 
die  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North.  4 
milea  iMMrtb-west  of  Newport.  , 

HowLB  Gale.     A  township  in  tbe  hundred  of  Munslow. 

HijaiiLEY,  A  parish  in  the  francbise  of  Weuleck,  a  rectory 
disdiarged,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Wen- 
lock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  17  houses,  101  inhabitants. 
3|  miles  south-west  of  Wenlock. 
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HitRfiBEToAD,  aad  BliLBOMivaH.  A  tom^f  in  .As 
ponah  <^  Ealoo,  and  in  the  finuichiM  of  Weulock.  6  Miilw 
■oath  —rt  of  Ghanih  StrattoB.  8  mdoi  MMOb-WMt  of  Wm- 
lock. 

HvnnxeTOit.  A  tovnirilip  in  the  pwwh  oflblMOwf^ 
■■d  u  the  H*Ie«  Owoi  (Unsioo  of  the  hoDdred  of  Brinatoyt 
8^  wles  south  of  Hales  Ow«i. 

Ibsali,  eoatmonly  SsirmAL.  A  imrkcit  town  and  paiwh 
B  (he  Shtflwd  diriuoD  of  the  bundled  of  foimatry,  a  ricniage 
in  dn^e,  in  the  dioceae  of  Coraiitry  and  Lidifield,  the  daaii> 
ay  of  Ifewpoit,  and  arebdeaooniy.  of  Salop.  866  bouMa, 
Mil  iabalntants.  Blarkst  on  Friday;  Faira,  lat  Mooday  in 
April,  An^at  6,  Norenber  28.  Ift  niilfi  tialh  fart  hj  rmt 
ofSfarembury,  149  nortb-voat  of  Lcndoo. 
.  %iffiMdwa>  anciently  called  Idull.  It  ia  a Nsall  town,  near 
the  bordeis  of  SlaflbnUitK,  in  tfae  direct  load  from  Loodon  to 
Sbnwsbury  and  Holyhead.  With  tbe  exception  of  ita  pariah 
dsrdi,  wbidi  ia  a  large  and  interentii^  crudfimn  building,  it 
coBtainalittktfaatisworAy  ofpaTticahrraoiaEk.  VaderAe 
a^oare  eaitral  tower  of  the  chardi,  there  were  fbrmeriy^  finir 
aetn>-cn«ilar  wcbea,  whieh  bare  been  tranafonoed  into 
elegaal  painted  onea.  On  tbe  n<»th  aide,  the  choir  baa 
ancient,  round  beaded  windowa,  with  Saxon  moaldia^  Thaic 
K  a  fine  altar,  and  tovba  of  dte  bmily  of  Br%rga.  An  inaerip- 
tiw  in  tfab  diarch  infbraM  us  that  WilliuB  WaLely  was  bap^ 
tiud  It  I&nll,  or  Shiffiial,  May  1,  1501.  mi  waa  baned  at 
AdMston^  NoTemba*  28, 1714,  hia  age  being-upwaidB  of  124; 
tebfl  bad  lived  in  the  reigiu  of  e^ht  Kingt  aad  Qoeeaa, 
'it,  Elizabeth,  James  tbe  first,  Charles  tbe  first,  Charles  tbe 
SMDod,  James  Ae  second,  William  and  Mary,  Anue,  and 
fiewge  tlie  firtf.  Attached  to  tfae  soath  aisle  is  a  chantry. 
Tbe  roof  of  tbe  nare.<^oak,  which  is  said  to  be  richly  carved, 
bu  been  of  liM  entirely  obscured  by  a  plaister  ceiling^.  In 
1810,  tbe  whole  church  was  fitted  up  at  considerable 
npense. 

Sbiffnal  is  tbenatire  place  of  Dr,  Thomas  Beddoes,  a  van  justly 
eminent  as  well  for  his  medical  skill  na  for  his  general  literary 
talent.  He  was  bom  in  theyeBrl7M,orl766,aDdwaseducnted 
at  the  free  school  at  Bridgnortb,  When  be  bad  completed  his 
school  education,  hia  fotfaer,  who  was  a  respectable  tanner,  seat 
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Urn  toOxfiwdifimnirbaMeberepurMltoEdiBbniigii.  Dnfai^ 
kia  reMeace  ti  this  oelebntod  sdio<d  of  nediod  idsKce^  Br. 
BeddoM  attended  the  lectara  oftbemcwteiniDeiitpn^eiwir* 
of  the  age^  and  probably  became  an  ardent  diadple  of  DtL 
Brown,  wboae  eyalen  wa«  at  dwt  tine  eotceedin^y  popular, 
aftd  on  which  Dr.  Beddoea  aaenw  to  have  founded  mmy  of 
hit  theoriea.  He  devoted  a  ooosidenbte  part  of  hia  time  to  the 
atodj  of  efaemiatry,  whidi  w«a  hia  fitronnte  scieTKe;  and  hi 
1786;  acted  aa  reado-  of  diemiatry,  at  Oxford,  where  no  pn»> 
foaam^p  waa  then  eatidilUied.  In  the  coone  oiOtB  teUow* 
iag  year  Dr.  Beddoea  rndtiDg  France,  became  aeqoarated 
doling  faia  residence  at  Pari*,  with  the  great  Lavoiafat^ 
with  whmn,  after  hia  retunir.  be  held  a  com^HNuleaoe.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  179S,  he  naigDed  his  readcnhip, 
and  after  deliberating  aonw  tune  on  die  chMce  of  a  iMidence^ 
at  length  fixed  npon  Briald.  Here  he  applied  with  all  hb 
energies  to  the  stndy  and  {uactice  of  his  profosaioB,  and  o(h 
caaimialiy  published  the  liiiits  of  bis  Incabialiotta.  His  pma 
cipal  work  waa  "Hygeia;  or  Jelssays,  moral  and  medicd,  on 
the  emnea  afieetiug  tbe  peisonal  state  of  the  middlii^  and 
affluent  claaaea."  Iliis  wiwk  w  characterizad  by  mnc^  acnte* 
Msa  of  obeerratioB.  Ita  diief  foalt  i»  too  ttnog  a  bjns  to 
■era  theory. 

Dr.  Beddoea  died  on  tbe  twenty  fotntii  of  I>ee^dMr,180a 
His  diaorder  was  a  dropay  of  the  cheat,  tinder  wtaA  he  had 
laboaied  fur  aoaw  time,  -Ihongfa  widioat  any  apprdbeaaion 
that  his  end  waa  ao  near.  Hia  Ufo  bad  beoi  devoted  lo  expa- 
nnent,  cnqniry,  and  c(«reapondenoe  with  men  of  aeience,  and 
hia  ardoar  in  piuanit  of  medical  knowledge  waa  very  esein> 
plary.  Hia  style  is  in  general  vigorona,  glowing  and 
mimated,  bat  aometimea  deformed  by  tcvaeneaa  and  obacurity. 

Hia  telent  for  poetry  waa  oonaiderable,  and  he  poaaeawd 
the  happy  focalty  of  viewing  every  subject  on  the  most  briU 
liant  side.  His  oondnct  in  tbe  private  rdationa  of  life  waa 
marfced  by  candour  and  benevolence. 


loHTPiBLD.  A  parish  in  tbe  Whitchurch  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Bradford,  North,  a  rectory  remaining  in  diarge,  in 
the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop, 
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■nd  arebdeAGOBry  of  Salop.  26  boasefi,  961  inbabilaDts.  4 
Bilea  mulb>«aMt  of  Wbitchnrch. 

Illbt.  a  tomuihtp  in  the  parish  of  Hales  Oven,  and  in 
ike  Hales  Owcm  division  of  the  fauadred  of  Brimetiy, 

Ikhagb.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Shifinal,  and  to  the 
ShiSial  divisioa  of  the  hundred  of  &iinatry, 

laoi  Bbii>«b.     See  Coalbrookdale. 

Isle,  (The)  A  peninsala  formed  by  the  river  Severn,  aboat 
4  miles  from  Sbrewdinry.  In  shape  it  somewhat  reMmbles  a 
hone  shoe,  and  is  abont  five  miles  in  circamfenoGe,  being  much 
higer  than  the  peoinsnla  on  which  Shrewsbury  is  built.  It 
cnaprejieads  the  townships  of  Up  Bossball,  and  Down  Ross- 
hsir,  and  is  the  residence  of  Foliot  Sandfrad,  Esq.  The 
•itiutitHi  of  this  mansion  is  very  pleasii^]  it  is  built  on  an 
eminence,  and  cmnraand*  several  extensive  prospects.  On  the 
isthmus,  at  the  eotnuwe  to  the  isle,  there  is  a  large 
Woollen  Factory. 

IsoH  BftiDOB.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Ercall  Ma^a, 
or  I^[fa  Ercall,  and  in  Uie  Wdlington  division  of  the  hnodted 
of  BradfOTd,  North.  7^  miles  nortb>«Bst  by  east  itf  Shrews- 
btny. 

IsTOM  Rrthh.  a  township  in  Uw  parish  of  8t.  Martin, 
•nd  in  the  upper  division  of  tbe  hundred  i^OswMtry.     H)6 


jACKriBbD.  A  coracy  within  the  perish  and  townriiip  of 
Braseley,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  dosaory  of  Wenlo<!k, 
and  ardideaconry  of  Salop,  and  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlodt. 
j  mile  north  east  of  Broseley. 

KsiiBBnTOif.  A  pariah  in  the  ShifTnal  division  of  the 
hundred  of  BrinwUy,  a  rectory  in  cfaai;ge,  in  the  diocese  o{ 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanory  of  Newpmt,  and  ardi- 
deacoary  of  Salop.  48  houses,  360  inhabitants.  2  miles 
■oath-west  by  south  of  Shifiual. 

Kbiiptoh.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Clnnbnry,  and  in 
tbe  Stow  division  ofthe  hundred  of  Purslow.  4^  miles  aooth- 
cait  by  south  of  Biahopacastle. 

Kehlbv.  a  parish  in  the  Cound  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Condover,  a  rectory,  in  tbe  diooese  of  Coventry  nod  Lich- 
field, tbe  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconi^  of  Salop. 
63  bouses,  ^1  inhabitant^  .3}  miles  west  of  Wenlook. 
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Kesston .  A  towmfaip  in  the  pavmh  of  HeAHt,  md  in  Ae 
Dniy  ton  division  of  the  hundnd  of  Bradfont,  North.  6  milM 
east  of  Wen. 

Kbnwiob.  a  towt^ipr  in  Uw  psriob-of  EUcaioen,  and  k 
tlie  £lle«inere  diviaioa  of  Uie  hnodred  of  Pknfaill. 

Kgmwick  Park.  A  tofruslHp  in  the  {Mriafaof  fillenntfe; 
aod  in  the  Ellesniere  dh'iuon  of  the  hundred  of  ^nihHl.  3 
mtlcB'  sov^  «f  EUesmere. 

Kbhwick  Woob.  A  towasfaip  in  the  foiA  mf  EAieaamt^ 
and  in  the  Ellesnere  djrisien  of  the  fa— drod  of  PimhiU.  4 
milefl  Bonth  of  EUesnere. 

Ketlbv.  a  toffrtsfaip  in  the  parisli  of  WeHi^;tonrKiid  ia 
Ibei  WelHogtAn  divivJon  of  the  baadred  of  Bradford,  South. 
1  nile  sotitb-east  of  Wellington.  The  reaidcDce  «f  Jdia 
BuckAellf  E«]^,  and  Henry  Wiliianei  Esq. 

Ketbkoalloitaob.     a  towrisbip  in  the  handred^ClaB. 
Kbvsbt.     See  Whitcot  Keyset. 

KiNosLOWt  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Wor&eld,  and  in 
the  Bri^ortb  difision  of  the  hundred  of  foiisstry.  6  aiile* 
nordi-ieaBt  of  Bridgnorth. 

Kino's  Nordlbv;  or  Nordley  Sbqis;  otNorblev.  A 
township  in  the  peridi  of  Al*ek!y,  aad  iu  the  liboiiea  of 
RridgDcffth.  6  miles  aoutb-eaet  of  Bridgnorth.  Seeappendix. 
KiRLET.  A  parish  in  the  Cleobury  division  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Stottndeit,  a  vican^  discbai^ed,  in  the  diocese  <^ 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  StotlesdeUt  and  avefadcatXHiry  ef 
Salop.  87  bouses,  362  inhabitants.  4  miles  north-east  of 
Cteobnry  MwtioMr.  Kinlet  Hall  is  the  residence  ofWilliaM 
Laeoa  Childe,  Esq. 

Kinlet  was  once  the  residence  of  the  ftmily  of  the  Bloudts, 
from  whic^  have  descended  persons  illastrions  by  almost  all 
tbe  titles  of  honour  which  a  natioo  can  boast^  allied  mere  than 
«lice  by  mairiage  with  the  royal  family,  and  employed  in  the 
first  offices  ef  the  sttrie)  almost  ia  every  rei^  since  the  con- 
quest. 

They  were  originally  Normani^  atid  are  auppesed  to  have 
derived  thsir  name  Le  Blound,  from  their  having  yellow  hair. 
tlifs  phee  1>  now  the  property  of  WilHam  Childe,  Esq.  In 
the  church,  whieh  is  cracifomii  liandsome  and  ancient,  luring 
a  nave  with  Saxon  or  early  Norman  round  arcfaei^  ate  supcifr 
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■KMiliiBeotB  <^tbe  Amity  of  Bloiiut,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  tbe 

KmHBRLBT.  A  pnriab  iD:tbe  lower  diviiion  of  the  Inmdred 
of  Osweatrj,  a  rectory  djachwged,  in,^  diooeaeof  St  Asaph, 
«nd  intbedeonery  ofMftffchia.  ^Thearchdeaoonry  oftbedio- 
ceae  trf'  St.  Asaph  is  bdM  bj.the  biaht^.)  21&boua6*,  1,107 
iohabitaiits.    -6^  mile*  •oadi.^aBt  of  Osweitry. 

KiiNBKsLEY.  A  parish  in  the  'Newport  dinakm  of  tbe 
haodred  ofBradfbrd,  SoaA,  arectwy  indurgv^intbediooBM 
•f  CoTcntry  and  'J.icfafiidd,  the  deaoery  of  Newprnt,  and 
•fcfakacoDry  of  Salop.  48  hotues,  3D8  iidubitasts.  4nul«a 
■orth.eaat  by  UHrtfi  of  Wellington. 

KiBRBftTOir.  A  townehipin  the  parUi  of  Weatnor,  and  in 
ihe  'BnbepscBstle  dirinoa  of  the  haadred  of  Poralow.  6  mile* 
•ortb*CMt  of  Bisbopseastle, 

KivsiBT.     A  township  in  the  hundred  of  St«rtteadea. 

KuiTO*.  A  township  in  the  puish  of  Ghieat  Ness,  sod  in 
Ae  BaaAnreh  division  of  -the  hundred  of  Pitnhill.  9  miles 
•ortb-west  of  fifarewabnry. 

KiTTOs.    A'towMhip.in  the  hundred  of  Cfairimry. 

KvocKiK.  A  paridi  la  tbe  lower  dirision  oftbe  hundred 
ef  Obwestiy,  a-rei^OTy  discharged,  in  tfaediooeeeofSt,  Anpb, 
•mI  tbe  deatmy  of  Marchia.  45  booses,  395  iidudHtants.  '&| 
■iles  aoutbieast  of  Oswestry. 

Knoekin  Castle  was  bnilt-by  Lord  t'Estiaoge,  tbe  first  of 
whose  feaiily  was -Guy  L^Estrange,  a  yomgw  aoa  of  tbe 
Dnke  of  Bretagne^  He  had  three  sons,  Gay,  HamtHi,  and 
iofan,  all  of  whom  held  lands  in  Shnq>diire,  by  gift  itf  Heory 
Ae  second.  Hie  yotmger  Gay  was  Sboiff  of.this  county, 
ftam  tbs  sixth  of  Henry  tbe  second  to  the  eleveatb  of  Hmry 
tbe  seooad  |  and  agun  from  the  sereateentfa  of  Henry  die  a^ 
CMd  to  the  twenty  fifth  of  Henry  tbe  second,  Balph,  bis  ton, 
gave  <tbe  first  of  Richard  the  first)  the  chapel  of  KnockJn  to 
the  c^MMM  ftf  Hsnghtnp"'*!  He  I«A  no  issue,  and  his.tlvee 
%ubetu  becMDe  his  cobeiresaeB.  John,  grandson  of  Guy,  in  the 
lUrty  third  of 'Henry  the  third,  procured  a  market  for  the 
town  en  Taesday,  and  a  feit  on  the  ere  day,  and  day  aft^  the 
anairersary  of  ^decollation  of  St.  Jt^  the  Baptist.  Ma- 
doc,  who  was  at  AeJiead  of  an  insurrection  against  the  King's 
•Soars  in  Nonli  Wales,  marched  against  tbe  Laid  Strange, 
«Bd  defeated  bint  at  Koockin,    The  male  line  of  the  hmiiy 
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fiiiled  in  John  L'Estronge,  who  die4  in  the  seventeenth  of 
Edward  the  fourth,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Joan,  who  inar^ 
ried  GeoTg;e,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Stanley,  who  wa«  created 
Eari  of  Derby,  by  Henry  the  seventh.  The  caatle  was  first 
demoliriied  in  the  civil  wars  in  llie  re^  of  King  John,  and 
repaired  by  John  Le  Strange,  in  the  third  Of  Henry  the 
third.  The  title  of  Knockin  is  still  kept  up,  though  the  ftmily 
is  extinct.  Hie  eldeat  sou  of  the  Derby  femily  being  styled 
Lord  StroBge.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the 
cavtie  renniaing.  The  property  having  been  entrusted  to 
improper  bands,  the  stones  have  been  worked  up  to  build  Oxe 
church  yard  walls,  and  a  bridge  over  die  brook :  a  few  years 
ago  a  quantity  of  them  was  carried  away,  and  broken  to  Mend 
the  nndfl.  Hie  Keep  may  still  be  seen ;  it  has  a  few  string-  . 
ling  fir  trees  upon  it.  The  town  has  qow  neither  market 
nor  ftir. 

I  There  is  a  singular  story  relcUing  to  this  castle  namted  by 
Phillips,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cough's  manuscript  account 
of  Middle  and  its  neigfabourbood.    It  is  without  date: — 

*  One  Thomu  Elkes,  being  guardian  to  his  eldest  brother's 
cbSd,  who  was  yoang,  and  stood  in  his  way  to  a  conad«able 
estate,.iu  order  to  remove  the  child,  hired  a  poorboy  to  entice 
him  into  a  com  field  to  get  flowers.  Elkes  met  the  two 
children  in  the  field,  sent  the  poor  boy  bMnie,  took  his  nephew 
in  his  wiUB  to  the  further  end  of  tbe  field,  where  he  had 
placed  a  tub  of  water,  into  which  pladog  the  child's  head  he 
left  it  there.  The  child  being  missed,  and  enquiry  vaaiie 
after  bim,  the  poor  boy  told  how  he  was  hired,  and  where  he 
bad  left  him.  EEkes  fled,  and  took  the  road  to'London.  Tbe 
neigfabonm  sent  two  horeemen  in  pursait,  who  riding  along 
the  road  near  South  Mims,  in  Hertfordshire,  saw  two  ravens 
sitting  on  a  cock  of  hay,  makmg  an  unusual  noise,  and  pulling 
the  hay  about  with  their  beaks;  upon  which  they  alighted, 
«id  found  Elkes  asleep  under  die  hay:  be  confessed  that 
■these  two  ravms  had  followed  him  from  the  time  he  did  the 
fact.  He  was  brought  to  Shrewsbury,  tried,  G(wdemned,  and 
hung  in  diains  on  Knockin  heath,* 


Kholton  Hall.     Tbe  residence  of  Captain  KynaiAon.     6 
miles  north-west  of  EUesmere,  on  the  confiDss  of  Denbighshire. 
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Ktnaston.    a  towndiip  in  the  bandred  of  Oswestry. 

Kthastoh'b  Cave.  A  care  at  NeMcliffe,  in  the  huodTed 
ofPhnhill. 

When  Lord  Strange  wm  Lord  (tf  Middle,  be  lived  there 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  other  part  at  Knockin  caatle ;  hot 
when  tbeae  lord^ips  carae  into  Ae  ftmily  of  the  Eart  of 
Deriiy,  dure  was  a  constable  or  caatle  keepo*  appointed  for 
Middle.  Gongfa,  in  hia  manaacript  hiatory  of  Middle,  givn 
the  mawa  of  aevenil  of  tbeae  keepers ;  at  length  we  come  to 
dwt  of  Sir  Boger  Kynaaton,  of  Hordley,  made  keeper  by  coni- 
BUMioa,  and  after  him,  hia  yoangvat  bmi,  Ham|Hiirey  Kyna». 
ton,  who  from  hia  dissolute  and  riotoos  manner  of  life  was 
anmaaMd  TAe  Wiid.  He  had  two  wi?ea,  bot  of  so  low 
parenta^  that  they  would  lay  claim  to  any  coal  of  arms,  aa 
appears  by  the  card  of  the  Kynaaton'a  anas.  There  is  a  tn^ 
ditioo  that  his  flrat  wife  was  Eliiabetb,  daogbter  of  Meredith 
ap  Howd  ap  Morice,  of  Oswestry,  and  another  that  she  was 
daughter  of  William  Griffidi,  of  Gsweatry,  called  Cocb-Will- 
iam,  or  The  Red,  and  that  his  second  wife  was  by  name  Isa- 
bella. (KynastMt's  will  bean  date  1&34.)  No  recwd 
appears  of  any  children  he  erer  had.  The  eaormon*  debts  he 
contracted  by  his  iraprudent  condact  caused  him  to  be  de- 
clared aa  oqtlaw;  upon  whidi  he  fied  from  Middle  Castle, 
which  be  had  by  negleirt  safiered  to  fell  to  mins,  and  shelter^ 
ed  hims^inacave  IB  die  west  point  of  NeascliA  Bock,  called 
to  this  day  Kynastoa's  Care.  This  cave  ia  reached  by  a  very 
h^h  flight  of  steps,  and  is  in  that  part  of  the  rock  which  ia 
quite  perpendicular:  cloae  bMieatfa  is  a  fine  thick  wood  of 
oak  and  biEch,  orw  which  it  ctnmnands  a  very  exteaaJre 
prospect  to  the  west,  bounded  by  the  Wdcb  mountains. 
Prom  dits  point,  perhaps,  the  majertidc  Breidden  hills  are 
aeea  to  most  advantage,  with  die  river  Severn  and  Vryuwy 
gleanung  in  Ae  sun  beneath.  The  cave  is  spacious  and  even 
4XMnfortable,  being  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  Htrong  pillar 
of  the  rock,  opoc  which  is  carved  H.  K,  1664.  One  of  these 
apaitUKats  was  the  stall  of  the  outlaw's  celebrated  horse, 
whidi  the  vulgar,  to  this  day,  believe  to  have  been  the  devil, 
^is  horse  was  turned  to  graze  in  the  netghbooring  fields, 
and  oQ  his  master's  whistling  would  instantly  ascend  die  steps 
«f  the  cave ;  it  would  also  kneel  and  do  various  tricks  at 
id.— All  this  may  be  very  possible,  from  the  well 
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knowu  dooilit;  ofthe  hovse;  and  it  mvBt  be  temfanbered,  and 
ip  very  appftreot,  HuA  the  steps  to  the  fsre  were  then  more 
tban  twice  the  present  width,  and  bare  hem  since  cut  aw^ 
for  haildiag-tttoaea,  on  the  precipiee  aide.  In  all  bia  depre- 
datoiy  adveoturea,  he  tamam  to  ban  r^^rded  a  aoit  of 
justice;  for  wbat  Jte^tookfimn  tfie  ridi  be  gfare  freely  to  tbe 
poor,  by  when-he  was  as  mudi  beloved  as  be  was  drqaded  by 
the  weidtliy.  On  the  n>ad,  if  be  saw  a  cart  with  ooe  horse, 
and  aaotfaer  with  three,  be  made  them  equal  by  takii^  the 
fore  horse  from  the  latter,  and  boohing  it  to  the  fonnsr.  Most 
of  the  adreotuns  ascribed  to  hiin,  whsther  probable  os  im- 
probable, bc^h  to  have  been  morodictated  by  whim,  than  a 
desire  to  plunder.  He  had  aplmtiftil  supply  of  bay,  com, 
and  other  necessaries  from  .the  people  aropnd:.  the  ridi 
paying  him  tribuo  .timiugh  fear,  and  the  poor  firom  gratitude. 
The  plaoe  .on  Doraaton  common,  called  Kynaatou's  hwsa- 
let^,  received  that  name  from  die  following  circunartaBce:— 
ICynaston' having  bwD  observed  togo.over  Montford  Bri^e 
to  Shrewsbury,  the  sheriff  intending  to  take  him,  caused  Mie 
of  the  divieioas  of  the  bridge,  (which  was  then  fonnsd  of 
planks  laid  upon  atone  pillars)  io  be  taken  up,  nndipkuwd  a 
number  of  men  in  anbush.  Whoi  JLynastoa  bad  oNlvanced 
pa  the  bridge,  the  men  cwae  forth  and  blocked  Dp  Jiw-  retreat, 
upon  which  be  put  spnrs  to  his  horse,  wfaicbjiate  him  safety 
over  the  wide  breach,  and  brought  hin  to  im  esveat  NeB»- 
cli&; — thoog^  some  say  Ike  horse  levied  into  tbe.Sewro, 
and  carried  him  across.  Ilie  length  of  this  lenpiwrnri^eiv 
wards-  aieasured  on  the  commoi^  near  the  village  of  Devaaton, 
with  an  H  cnt  at  .one  end,  ami  aK  at  theothir.  Tbeve  are 
many  people  ,in  the  village,  :now  living,  who  remember  ^Mse 
letters;  but  the  common  has  aince  been  mclowd,andtbeinilialB 
ploughed  up.  The  letters  -were  an  ell  long,  a  spade's  graffe 
wide,  and  a  spade  deep,  and  were  generally  cleaned  annually 
by  order  of  Mr.  Kyoaston  of  Kington,  as  honest  jGiough  says, 
in  his  quaint, .  though  not  uopleasiog  account  .of  Middle. 
Frequent  appliotUions  have  been  made  to  the  old  people^ 
about  DovastoD,  for  the  distance  of  the  letters,  but  no  accurate* 
account  could  be  obtained: — the  vulgar  are  m  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  that  they  ever  enlarge,  and  scmple  not  le  say 
totty  yardg;  if  so,  the.lvii^ne  planks  must  have  been  of  an 
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eaannoiM  Itmgtb,  and  trees,  aa  w^  «•  ncn  and  bwH«^  mmt 
hare  tooeli  d^penented :  probably  they  Iwre  hmvd  of  fcrtj 
ftel,  wliicli  a  a  tolerably  decent  le^  ftr  »  modem  fine 
banter,  evea  tbsagh  BtimnlMed  by  a  sbariiT  at  hia.  back. 
Aft«  Wild  Humpfarey's  tims.  Middle  caatle  waa  daanrtcd  aad 
suffered  to  go  to  niin< — Hunphrey  wa»  Berer  taken,  but  died, 
as  tnditioB  says,  ia  ki»  cave. 


Ktntiiiob.    See  Cynynion. 

Laooh.  a  town^ip  in  the  parisb  of  Weta,  n>d  in  tke 
Whitchoreh  diVisiob  of  tbe  himdred  of  Bradford,  Nortb.  4 
bousesiT  4&  uihabitants.     1^  mile  northeast  of  Wem. 

Part  of  Lacon  is  said  to  hare  belonged  to  one  Bannister, 
who  wad  steward  to  tbe  nnfortanale  Duke  of  Backingham,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  third.  Tbe  mranory  of  Ibinirister 
is  rendered  infunons  by  bis  base  traadiety  to  bis  master. 

It  was  diiefly  tbrongh  tbe  connsels  aind  the  efforts  of  tbe 
Dake  of  Bofkir^fhaoi  that  Biebard  bad  been  enabled  to  usnrfk 
tbe  royal  authority ;  bnt  confederacies  in  crime  are  seldom 
lof^  Hred,  and  frequently  end  in  the  destruction  of  both  the 
guilty  parties;  The  cause  of  tbe  ntptnre  between  the  Duke 
and  Ridmrd  is  ui>eertain.  Whether  tbe  Doke  considered 
himself  Dot  sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  serrices,  or  the  King 
tboi^bt  bis  crown  far  fmm  secure  while  this  nobleman  re- 
imioed  K»  powerful,  or  that  when  Richard  through  bis  means 
had  attained  to  the  crown,  he  became  an  object  of  enry  to  tbe 
peMoD  who  had  been  tbe  cause  of  his  exaltation, — certain  it 
is  that  tbe  I>uke  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  from  being 
present  at  tbe  coronation,  and  Wcw  Indneed  at  last  to  give  his 
attendance,  only  by  a  peremptory  message  irom  the  K  tng.  Im- 
mediately after  tbe  performance  of  the  ceremony,  the  Duke 
retired  to  bis  own  eastis  at  Brecknock,  where  he  bad  the 
bishop  of  Ely  in  custody.  '  Here  he  often  OMiverspd 
with  that  prelate,  whose  ready  wit  and  solid  judgment,  so 
captivated  tbe  Duke,  that  their  conferences  becnme  daily 
longer  and  more  frequent.  It  happened  one  day  that  tlie 
Duke  had  opened  his  mind  more  freely  than  usual  upon  tbe 
t  state  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  prelate  who  had  ob- 
I  tbe  Duke's  temper  replied,  'you  know  my  Lord  that  I 
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was  wamly  attached  to  King  Henry  tbe  sixtb,  and  if  I  could 
bare  prerailed,  kii  woo,  and  not  King  £dward,  ahould  bare 
iaherited  tbe  crown,  bat  finding  that  it  was  tbe  will  <^  God  that 
Edward  should  reign,  I  was  nut  bo  mad  ax  to  strive  in  ftrour 
of  a  dead  man  against  the  living,  I  therefore  attached  myself 
to  King  £dward,  whose  faithful  servant  I  was  during  his  life, 
and  would  have  been  glad  that  bis  son  should  have  succeeded 
him.  Since  however  the  judgment  of  God  has  determined 
otherwise,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  set  up  that  which  God  pulls 
down,  and  as  for  my  Lord  Protector,  now  King,' — here  tbe 
bishop  made  a  full  pause,  and  shortly  after  added — *  but  I 
have  already  meddled  too  much  with  tbe  world,  and  for  the 
future,  win  employ  myself  only  with  my  books  and  my  beads.* 
The  Duke's  curiosity  being  greatly  excited,  be  entreated  tbe 
bishop  to  proceed,  and  to  speak  boldly  ^1  be  thought,  as.suring 
him,  that  what  he  said  should  not  be  tuned  to  his  prejudice, 
and  might  be  really  beneficial  to  him.  He  added,  I  have  long 
wished  to  ask  your  advice,  which  is  tbe  reason  why  I  desired 
tbe  King  to  give  you  into  my  custody.  The  prelate  receiving 
this  encouragement,  proceeded, — *In  truth  my  Lord,  I  like  not 
to  talk  much  of  princes,  for  however  harmless  may  be  my  ex- 
pressions,  they  are  liable  to  misconstruction.  I  always  think 
of  the  fable  of  Esop,  that  when  the  lion  had  caused  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  that  no  homed  beast  should  remain  in  a  cer- 
tain wood,  on  pain  of  death,  an  animal  that  had  a  callous 
tumour  on  its  forehead,  was  observed  to  fly  at  a  rapid  pace. 
A  fox  that  saw  him  runnii^,  asked  whither  he  made  that 
haste.  Faith  said  he,  I  neither  know  nur  care,  if  I  were  once 
out  of  this  wood,  in  which  I  dare  stay  no  longer,  because  of 
the  late  proclamation.  Why,  fool,  said  the  fox,  thou  mayest 
stay  safely  enough,  tbe  lion  meant  not  thee,  for  that  is  no  born 
on  tky  bead.  No,  replied  the  other,  I  know  that  well  enough, 
but  what  if  be  call  it  a  bom,  where  am  I  then  t '  The  Dake 
laughed  heartily  at  the  fable,  and  said  '  My  Lord,  I  give  you 
my  word  that  neither  the  lion  nor  the  boar,  shall  take  offence 
at  any  thing  you  say,  for  it  shall  never  come  to  their  ears.'  'In 
faith  Sir,'  replied  the  bishop,  *if  it  did,  what  I  was  going  to  say, 
if  it  were  taken  as  before  God  I  mean  it,  would  only  deserve 
thanks,  but,  taken,  as  I  fear  it  would  be  taken,  it  would  do 
me  little  good,  and  you  stilt  less.*    Upon  this,  the  Duke  was 
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still  more  desjrens  to  hear  what  it  was.  The  bislinp  ptoceetl'- 
liA'j-Mj  Lord,  as  for  the  late  protector,  now  that  he  in  King, 
I  meao  ndt  to  dispiite  his  title,  but  for  the  good  of  this  realm, 
I  coqM  VUi  he  possessed  those  excellent  virtues  with  which 
God  hafc  endbWed  your  Grace,* — and  there  stopped  again.  'My 
Lord,'  said  the  Dnke,  'T  caonot  help  noticing  your  sudden 
pameSf-^yon  seem  unwilling  to  declare  in  plain  terms  either 
yoar  feelings  towards  the  King,  ot-  your  disptwkion  towards 
me.  I  entreat  yoti  to  lay  aside  all  this  obscurity,  and  open 
your  mind  fnlly,  and  I,  npon  my  honour,  promise  to  obserre 
the  moat  profbnnd  secrecy.  The  bishop,  upon  tite  &itfa  of  this 
promise  asadmed  greater  confidence,  and  continued, — *My 
Lordt  1  plainly  penteive  that  the  kingdom,  under  such  a 
moas&A  as  we  have  at  present,  cannot  prosper,  but  must 
neceasaiily  be  brought  into  eonfusioDi  One  hope  I  have,— 
when  I  consider  your  Grace's  noble  person,  your  justice,  your 
ardent  love  for  your  country,  and  on  the  dther  band,  the  great 
affection  whidi  the  country  bears  towards  you,  I  cannot  but 
regard  the  kingdom  as  tortnnate,  in  having  a  prince,  so 
fit  fer  govcniment,  in  prospect,'  And  then,  having  accused 
the  Kii^  of  many  cruelties  and  oppressions,  he  conclnded  by 
Myii^,^ — ^' And  now  my  Lord,  if  yon  lore  either  God,  your 
lioe^e,  or  your  conutry,  you  must  either  take  upon  yourself 
the  Mvere^  power,  or  devise  some  way  in  which  tite  king- 
dom may  ^;ain  enjoy  the  advantages  of  good  government; 
and  if  yon  could  either  set  up  again,  the  line  of  Lancaster,  or 
^tch  the  eldest-danghter  of  King  Edward  to  some  powerful 
prince,  tbe'newly  crowned  King  wonid  not  long  possess  his 
ill  aeqnii^ldignity,  all  civil  war  would  cease,  and  our  conn- 
try  be  once  more  prosperous.*  When  the  bishop  bad  con- 
daded,  the  Duke  sighed  and  remained  silent, — and  the 
prelate  feari^  he  bad  gone  too  far,  changed  colour,  which 
the  Dnke  perceivti^,  said  'Be  not  afraid  my  Lord,  my 
pniraiae  shall  be  inviolably  kept;*  and  then  withdrew. 

Tbe  next  day  the  Duke  sent  for  the  bishop,  and  alluding  to 
ibeir  last  conversation,  <  My  Lord  of  Ely,'  said  he,  *  I  am  per- 
soaded  of  your  sincere  aflectiun  to  me,  and  I  will  now  disclose 
to  yoa,  all  Ihat  has  passed  within  my  own  mind.  After  I  had 
discovered  the  dissimulation  and  falsehood  of  King  Richard, 
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and  particularly  when  I  was  informed  «f  die  nnrder  of  Ae 
two  youn^  pmcet),  to  which  (Gvd  be  my  judge,)  I  nev«r  cod* 
•ented,  I  m  much  abboned  hia  a%bt,  and  maoh  nan  bia 
company,' tbat  I  oould  no  tongei  leuain  in  bis  eooct,  bat 
makii^  an  excnae  for  my  departun  1  returned  bithw,  full  oT 
admnea  to  deprive  this  unnatural  and  Uoady  butcker  v£  bia 
crown,  i  remembered  tlmt  Edmmid,DukaofSgnierset,tBy 
grandfidher,  was  with  King  Henry  tfa«  aixtb,  within  two 
or  three  degrees  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Laucwter,  ud 
certainly  oondnded  that  my  mother  being  tbe  eldest  daagbtor 
of  the  dnke  of  Someraet,  I  w*b  Ae  nest  beir  of  the  hawa  «f 
Lancaster  to  King  Beaiy  the  sixth.  Bat  as  1  tnvelleil 
between  Woroeater  and  Bri^northr  I  met  with  Maqpiet, 
counteaa  of  Sichmoud,  (now  married  to  Lord  Stanley)  who  is 
tbe  dMigfaler  and  sole  heir  of  iohn  Dnke  ef  Sonwisct,  my 
grandb^r's  elder  brother.  Iliia  1  had  foigetteot  aa  antirdy 
as  if  I  bad  never  seen  her.  I  now  saw  that  she  and  her  sen, 
the  earl  of  Ridnnond,  have  both  of  then,  titlaa  preA*abl«  to 
mine,  and  accordingly  determined  to  rdinqnirii  ali  ckua  ta 
tbe  erawB,  in  niy  own  penoo.  I  perceived  that  therecaoM 
be  no  better  way  to  settle  tbe  kingdom,  than  t^  the  eari  af 
lUdunond,  the  true  heir  of  tbe  bouse  of  Laacaatcr,  aheuld 
marry  tbe  lady  Elizabeth,  the  baireas  of  tbe  honaa  of  York, 
and  thus  unite  the  two  roses  in  one.'  'And  now,'  said  tbe 
Duke,  'I  have  told  you  my  mind.'  When  the  Diriw  had 
conduded,  tbe  bishop  overjoyed  to  find  hia  Qraee'a  senthnenis 
coindde  so  entbdy  with  his  own,  replied,  since  then  yoor 
Grace  proposes  this  match,  we  have  to  consider  in  tbe  fival 
place,  to  whom  it  may  be  advisealde  to  confide  oar  intentian. 
indeed,  said  the  Duke,  1  believe  we  had  better  begin  with  Ae 
countess  of  Richmond,  the  earl's  modier,  who  can  infbnn  «• 
whether  her  son  is  a  prisoner  at  lai^  in  Brittany.  Accord- 
ingly  one  Reynold  Bray  waa  employed  by  the  bishop  to  go 
to  tite  couateas  of  RicboMuid,  who  sent  her  phyaiciaD,  Ihr. 
Lewis,  to  tbe  lady  Elizabeth,  and  despaitched  Hi^  Gmiwny, 
and  Thomas  Rame,  to  tha  earl  of  Richmond,  to  infcam  theaa  of 
Ihe  intended  plot,  and  to  procnre  their  promises  to  the  pro* 
posed  marriage,  which  it  waa  no  difficult  matter  to  obtau. 
Sir  Giles  Daubeny,  Sir  John  Cheyney,  the  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  others,  were  soon  drawn  into  tbe  confederacy.    The  earl 
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•TKiobBond  acquMDte«ltbeduk«of  Brittanj  withbisileeigns, 
m^Of  AoBgh  be  bad  been  slmnglj  solicited  through  HoMod, 
King  Ridnrd's  vmbaauAor,  to  dcAun  tbe  eari  in  prison,  Tea- 
«Hly  pmaiwd  both  adrioe  and  assistanGe. 

Bat  4o«tgh  Uie  t0kvn  of  ttw  confedcarales  were  eoDdoeted 
■wi*  Ae  otOMMt  caatien,  bod  ao  oath  of  necrecy  was  exacted 
4t»m  M  wfae^  ottered  into  tbe  plot,  Ridwd  vuon  reoeiTed 
MbnaHtiMi  c>f  tlieip  ioleniiona.  Dimembling,  however,  his 
•fcaenrledgt  of  it,  be  Meat  for  the  dake  of  JBuekioghamt  who 
lAer  be  had  fermed '  mtmy  pretended  excaeea,  wastrt  length 
«oi— nded,  apon  bis  all^iSBce,  to  present  hunaelf'  at  oonrt. 
To  tin  ptiamptory  teqanitioii  his  Grace  answovd, '  that  be 
«««tf  wi  allegitnee  to  sacb  a  perjured,  inhanan  botcher,*  and 
immtimtefy  prepared  to-defend  hinself  by  anna.-  HiaOnwe 
ted  t«aad  a  conwderabte  tnimber  of  Welcbmen,  the  ndrqaeaa 
■af  PBrtt  waa  levying  fbroes  id  Yorkshire,  Ae  two  CooitneyB, 
^ibe  biahop  «f  Exeter  and  his  brother)  in  Devcnabire  uid 
Corvwali ;  and  Bane,  andOoildford,  in  Kent,  -  Kii^f  Bit^ard 
act  fbrwwd  with' bis  amiy,'and  Ae  dokeof  BodtuglMaiad- 
naeed  to  me^  hnn,  inteodii^  to  pass  the  Sevan  atOkmces- 
ler,  and  jefa  tbe  two  Ooaitneys;  bat  dMvt  tint  time  tbete 
4M  se  gMMt  an  abimdaiiee  of  rain,  that  the  river  vaa  rmdered 
JMpa— bic.  The  Welcfa  troops  r^farding  diii  as  an  onftToar- 
Me  emea,  deaeited  so  rapMly  that  the  duloe  waa  soon  left 
idsoe;  and  witboot  so  nnich  as  even  a  page  to  attendbBn, 
wpaired  to  dn  bouse  of  Humphrey  Bwinister.  Indnamaa, 
who  -had  bflm  imiaed  from  «  low  station  by  tbeduke  and  bis 
teber,  he  piaeed  nnbfHinded  confidence;  but  the  perfidioos 
wieHh  luHing  of  Richard's  proclamation,  ofilering  a  thousand 
■pamda  fer  Ike  apprehension  of  Buckit^^ra,  discovered  him 
to  Jriin  Mytton,  H^  Sheriff  of  Sbropdiire,  who  apprehended 
hm  while  he  was  walking  ia  aa  ordiard  bdiind  the  home. 
Tbe  dnke  waa  hnrried  to  Shrewsbury,  attd  witboat  any  legal 
proceeding,  was  beheaded  in  the  market  place*  Tbe  divine 
veMgesPce,  it  is  said,  appears  to  have  folbwed.his  betrayer; 
tbe  tMeat  daughter  of  Bannister  was  struiA  with  a  leprosy, 
bis  eMest  am  destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  lunacy,  and  his 
yoMBgest  was  drowned  in  a  shallow  stream. 
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Lacv,  (StauntoQ.)    See  StBuutoB'  Lacy. 

Lady  H01.T011.  A  townahip  in  tbe  pwiA  of  BromfieM, 
and  in  the  lower  diruioa  of  the  bundred  of  Muaslow,  9 
miles  west  of  Ludlow. 

Lak^s  op  Shbopshire.  The  lakes  in  this  oonnly  are 
neither  auneroos  wn-  exteuiipe.  On  die  wsat  side  is  Alartoa- 
pool,  6M  yards  by  &10  yarda.  and  puptaini^  4&  acrei  2  paodp 
16  percb^  From  this  poql  ooe  small  streai|i  eudb  S,  W^ 
another  N.  £.,  and  another  N.  W.  £llesi|iei«,  adjoining  the 
(own  of  that'iume,  corCrs  110  acrest  Wbitflioew,  63  a«rea; 
Colemere,  t^  acres  {  and  Croaeniere,  44  acres.  Newtoamerq, 
Blackmcte,  and  Kettlemere,  am  in  the  saiue  ne^hboiirfaopif, 
but '  of  less  size.  Near  Whitcharcb,  are  ako  two  mares. 
North  alao  pf  Serem,  is  another  MartotiKpool,  fram  40  to  43 
acres;  Fennymere,  46  acres ;  LlyacIys-fHMl,  Sacrea;  Hencot 
^called  Aneot,)  36 acres;  and  that  at  S^ravardine  about  40 
acres,  lately  m^de,  or  father  restwred,  and  wliicfa  is  a. fine 
abeet  of  water.  -  South  t>f  Severn,  is  Beaumere,  ab^utiful, 
butamall  lake;  and  almost  adjoJBintf  it,  is  Sboipers,  which 
probably  once  covered  tl(e  acyoinii^imorassi  Thus,  tlifit  pdp 
of  the  coHtity  which  abounds  mosf  in  rupaing  water,  bas  frnf 
pocJs  of  any  size.  Such  as  serrp  the  parpose  of  keeling  fisfi, 
are  general  throughout  tbe  county. 

At  Walcot  and  Hawkelpne,  are  artificial  lakea,  or  nv^*,  of 
very  considerable  extent  |  the  latter  ia  two-miles'loag;  -  Son* 
dorp  aod  Halstone  bare  emhellishnKnts  of  the  ume  kind. 
The  water  in  Acton  Bomel  park,  cayen  35  acres,  imd  that  at 
Aston  11  acres. 

Lanoford;  or  Longford.  A  parish  in  the  Newport  di- 
yisiOD  of  tbe  hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  rectory  in  charge 
in  tbe  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  tbe  deanery  of  New. 
port,  and  arcbdeacoRry  of  Salop.  39  houses,  334  inhabitant^ 
1 J  mile  south-west  of  Newport. 

LanqlEy.    A  tuwiudiip  in  the  hundred  of  Brimstrf,    . 

Lanqlet.  a  parish  in  the  Coand  diviAon  of  the  kondred 
of  Condover,  a  chapel  to  Acton  Bontel,  m  tbe  diooese  0/ Co* 
ventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  aD4  afchdea9oni7 
of  Salop.    6  miles  west  of  Wenlock. 

Lamluqah.  Au  obscure  village  or  hamlet  near  Shrews- 
bury. ... 
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That  eninent  gra»Bariui  aad  critick  WiUiam  Baxter, 
(gnaH  nephew  of  Rjchanl  BaxlM-,Uie  noncoii&iriUMt,)  wa»boni 
•t  LanlogMi,  in  16&0.  Hit  edusatioa  was  in  hi*  yonlfa  much 
•eglected,  for  when  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  aehtfoL  at 
UuTvw  on  the  Hillt  be  knew  not  one  letter  in  a  book,  and 
.■•dentoqd  net  a  word  in  any  laagiuge  but  Welsh.  He  Boon 
boverer  ntoiavvdhia  loat  tine,  and  at  length  becuae  a  man 
at  piofiMnMl  and  e^ilenaive  wndition.  The  atndies  to  which  be 
fkietj  applied,  were  thoae  of  antiquity  and  philology,  in 
wUdi  be  vnrte  aeTeral  woriu.  In  1679,  he  pql^lialMd  a 
iif— ar  of  the  latin  lai^w^i^  entitled  "De  AoalogiA  sire 
ide  arte  L«i|fn«<  Latioae  Conunentariplas ;  in  quo  omnia;  etiam 
lecaadiMoria  GraMnaticfa  fikaianta,  Batiooe  uorA  tnwtantur, 
et  ad  breTVaimoB  Canoiiea  radigmtar;  in  usani  prorectioni 
.Adeleacen^,  1679^"  12no.  In  im,  he  puUiobed  »  AH«CTe>- 
BBlia  Teii  Caraina.  Plurinis  qnibua  hactenaa  acatebant  nie». 
.dk  ptirgavit,  tuibnta  metn  restituit,  notaaque  cnn  noT4  i»- 
terpiciHione  literal  adjedt,  WDlielnins  Baxter,  SobJiciulUor 
ctiaB  doD  vatnatinilBa  Poelrin  Sapphna,  elc^jvutiMuma  Qdaria, 
mA  eion  CDRectMHie  laaaci  Voaaii,  et  Theocritj  Amacreooticam 
m  ■ortawn  Adgoia,"  8ro. ;  afterwards  reprinted,  in  1710;  ' 
^'A  improreiaMts.  In  1711,  hia'  celebrated  editioa  of 
Hocace  made  its  appearaaor,  of  which  a  second  editioa  was 
finisbed  by  him  bnta.  few  days  before  hia  death,  and  publtsh- 
•d  by  hiaaoB,  Joba,  ander.tUs  title, '*'Q.  HofWJi  Fiacci  £c- 
logK,  Bn&  com  Bfiboliia  perpetois,  tain  veteribns  qnam  imtip. 
'  Adjcfnt  etian  nbi  TisBin  eat,  et  sua,  testnraque  ipagm  plu. 
rinii  lops  Tel  comiptum  yel  tuibatnm  restituit,  WillielaiaB 
BukBT,  nib."  Dr.  Harwood,  in  his  View  of  the  Claasick*. 
calls  -Mr;  Baxter's  Anactcoo  an  excellent  editioa ;  and  with 
regard  to  his  Honuw,  ejtprosaen  himself  in  the  followiag 
rtnwgteims:  *  This  second  editioa  of  Horace,  in  ITSEs  is  by 
br  the  )M8t  edition  of  Horace  ever  publi^ied.  i  have  read  it 
inyiy  M^c*  4n>i>g|i»  and  know  its  singular  worth,  finglaad 
baa nqt  prqdHced  a  more  elegant  aad  judicious  critick  than 
Jtlr.  Baxter.'  It  has  actually  contioued  in  such  esteeio  abroad, 
th*t  the  lawned  Geasner  gave  a  new  edition  of  it,  in  1752,  at 
Leipsic,  with  additional  notes;  aod  it  has  been  again  .printed 
at  the  same  place,  in  1722  and  I72S.  In  1718,  Mr.  Baxter's 
pictKNiary  of  the  British  Aatiqoilies  yf99  pubjislied  by  tba 
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Her.  Moms  WiHimBs.  lim  Qlomarj,  or  DietioiMry  of  the 
Room  AbtiqaMe*,  wMeh  goea  «o  fiirtber  than  the  lettBr  A, 
WM  paMisbed  in  1796,  by  Ae  R«t.  Msm«  WilltaBB,  nnder 
the  iKle  of  *']tetM|Bne  B«xte>iui»,  nve  WiHiehni  fiutari, 
Opera  PoedtMU.  Pramktktir  eradhi  AacAoria  Vit»,  a  wipto 
eoMcriptn,  Fra|;Hwiitsiii.  Londmi,  ex  OfficnA  G.  Bovyer, 
SvnptilMu  Editorw."  And  in  1T9I,  this  new  tkle  was 
printed  for  fiA;^  iwiiiiwiiiy  copies :  **  GIs— irhim  Antiqvteto'ia 
RoBUKwrnni,  a  WilHehno  Baxter,  CornaYfft,  Sidietft  Mema^ 
rionND  Prafecto.  Accedunt  emditi  Aucbxia  ViUe  a  aeipeo 
comcriptiB,  FragmentDin,  cA  aeleotte  qatedan  gadem  Epe^ 
Mke."  to  this  vork  Mr.  WilMaiM  added  an  hdex  ef  all  the 
inmh  occaMonally  expTamed  in  ft;  lu  he  bwl  doHe  hefinre  ia 
dieGlaMai;  j  and  hi  1781,  be  pat  oM  fmptmih  Ar  priatiiig; 
**  Galieltni  Baxteri  qoK  anpemnt  EaarmHo,  «t  Nmsb  in  D. 
^ohH  Jereaalifl  Satyraa.  Accedit  Rernm  et'  Vcvbemm  flliMn> 
TMHiwie  digainnim,  qme  in  iiadeni  occniroBt,  Index  locaple- 
tiarimw.  Aooarante  Galidmo  Moae,  A.M.  S.S.Soc*' 
•  Mr.  Baxter  had  aim  aebare  in  the  EngHab'Tnanlation  ef 
(*liitardi.  He  was  a  grekt  mester  «f  the  ancient'  BrilJBh  and 
iriflh  tengoea,  and  wdl  ikilled  in'the  Latbi  and  OfMk,  m  wM 
as  Ae  Northern  and  Eaateni  langvhgea  {  and  Icept  a  corroB 
pondeace  wiA  moat  of  the  learned  men  t^his-tiaie,  eapedalljr 
with  the  faraons  anin{Q8i7,  Edward  Liwyd. 
-  -Some  of  Mr.  Baxter's  letter*  to  liin  are  pnblMied  in  fain 
•"Glaauarium  Antiqnitatnn  Ronanamtn.**  Here  are  Hkewiae 
im  the  PhiluMphtcal  Tranaaetiona  two  lettera  of  hia'to'Dr. 
Harwood,  one  coneeming  the  town  of  Veroooninm,  or  Wrox- 
«ter,  in  Shropshire,  No.  906:  ibe  other,  concerning  the  I^po- 
eansta,  «t  sweating  bonses  of  the  ancients,  No.  401;  and 
another  to  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  Secretary  to  the  Boytft  Society, 
coBtaiaii^  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Llwyd's  Archwologia  Britannica, 
No.  311,  In  tbe  first  rolume  of  the  Arcbeeo)(^ia,'8re  foor 
Latin  letters,  written  by  Mr.  Baxter  to  the  late  Dr.  Gec&ie, 
{wbo  had  been  bis  scholar,)  when  first  entered  at  Cambri^e. 
In  these  lettars  the  Itamed  critick  shews  bow  entirely  -  bis 
attention  was  devoted  to  etymolM^cal  and  philological  eti* 
qniiiea.  From  tbe  fourA  letter  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Baxter 
was  aolidted  to  give  a  new  edition  of  the  writers  De  Re  Rus> 
«icfi;.  bat  Aat  be.dectioed  it  .on  account  of  his  age,  a^  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 
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Mr.  Baxter,  ipeot  aoat  of  ha  time  in  edafiatiag 'yondi. 
Fof'«omey««nJbelE«ptaBdioolatTot4eBhan,H%b  Cran,  ia 
HiddleMK,  wlme  be  remaiiied,  till  be  wu  diewt  tmHet  at 
thellrn»n«'MhQol>.iB  Landga.  lo  this  sitnatiM  be  nmaiite^ 
above  tweatj  yean,  but  resigned  it  brfore.  hia  deatik  He  naiw 
nedavi»iH9  with(HUafbiMiDe,bat  ofarety  geod  character, 
yarned  Swah  Cartari^  by  wbon  iw  bad  tbme  lona  end  tbree 
dai^teim  all  bom  at  Totteabau]  Ro«i  16S1 1  Jobu  1^8; 
Jm^1688;  Anne  1606;  John  1697|  and  Sarab  1700.  He 
diedt  Uay  31, 1723,  in  hii  aereaty  third  year,  and  wae  Inukd 
JuM  4tb,  fvt  blii^toD. 

He  wrote  hi*  own  lif^  a  truiecript  ^  which  was  in  the 
Uhnwy  ^tbe  Ufa  McTntd;  under  this  title  «Vi(«  Galielnii 
Baxtqri,  mre  Popidii,  a  aeipeo  oowcriptw,  Fiagwentani;  ex 
iyeiae  idiedie,  laana  pnprti  exaratis  c*atw%  Pec  86^  1721, 
W.  T."— W.  T.  meaa*  Wyiiapi  ThonM,  Enq^  who  wrote  aa 
£t^iMk  dnwvht  of  (1)  "A  1>edicatwa  to  pr.  Bfettd  <^  the  Gloa- 

iato  LMi»i  afterwarde  (3)  a  difienqt  ooe^  whioh  was  twrned 
wdD  (4)  U^  by  Mt.  Timothy  Tbonuw}  uA  .this  last,  after 
many  oorrectiflns,  was  put  into  Dr.  Head's  bands,  who^  with 
Kr.  JUaittaire,  oUered  it  to  what  it  appears  in  print,  except 
^oaw  &w  pastagM  «anected  by  Mr.  William.  Thmae^  and  the 
Ber.  Hoeea  Williunf. 

Tbe-pi^tei^  aiarked  1,  %  %  aad  4,  Mr.  lut^  poeeeeeod ;  and 
the  retaaindt*  of  the  iafonaatioo  ia  in  a  note  written  by  Mr, 
William  .TbDaiM^  who  aiao  wrote  the  pnoted  prebce  to 
Uwyd'a  f  Adrerauia  Poathusw,'  su^oined  to  the  'Glowarinan 
Antiqiiita^wa  BritannicaKHPi,*.  bi|t  Mr.  Tutet  bnd  a  difiereot 
one  in  bis  own  hand  writiog.  Mr,  Thomas  revised  the  wbolf 
befero  it  veut  to  press. 


hArtxtu  A  townriilp  in  the  parisb  of  Hales  Owen,  and 
in  the  Hades  Owen  divisioR  of  the  Inndred  of  Brfmst^. 

Lawlbv.  A  town^ip  in  the  parMi  of  WelKngton,  and  in 
the  Wellington  dintion  of  the  hondred  of  Bradford,  Soath, 
S  miles  sontb-esat  by  soutb  o(  Wellington. 

One  of  the  bills  in  die  pastern  line  of  the  plain  of  Sfaropslrire. 

Lawtwi,  and  LiTri.B  Sottqk.    A  township  in  the  perish 
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of  Diddlebpry,  tai  in  the  lower  diriuon  of  the  han&cd  of 
MuDslow.     8|  milefl  soulh-east  b;  south  of  Chmrh  StrMton. 

Lea.  a  township  in  the  pariah  of  Pontesbary,  ami  in  the 
PoDteabury  diriaion  of  the  huBdred  of  Ford.  6i  nilM  souths 
west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Lea.    a  township  in  the  hifndred  of  Punlow. 

Lbaeb.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Westbury,  and  in  the 
F(Hrd  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford. 

Lea-ton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  ^kws. 
bury,  and  in  the  huudred  of  Pimhill.  Al  houses,  228  inhabi- 
tants,   4  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Shrewsbury. 

Lbs.    a  township  in  the  bundred  of  PimhHl. 

Lebbotwood.  a  parish  in  the  Condever  dirision  ofth« 
hundred  of  Condorer,  a  euracy,  is  the  diocese  of  Covtentry 
and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaeomy  of 
Salop.     3}  uiilea  norlh-eMt  by  north  of  Church  Stretton.  ■ 

Lee  BROCKHiiasT.  A  parish  ia  the  Whitdiurch  division  of 
the  hundred  of  Bradford,  Nuth,  a  euracy,  in  tbe  diocese  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  anMea- 
conry  of  Salop.  3^  miles  south-east  of  Wetn.  97hoases,l^ 
inhabitants. 

Lee  Gohbrv.'  A  township  in  the  parish  of  WellingtoR, 
and  in  tbe  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
South.     I  mile  north-east  of  Weliingfton. 

Leg  Strbbt.  A  townsbip  in  the  parish  of  Oawcstry,  and 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

Leigh.     A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Cundover. 

LEiGHTOif.  A  |mri>h  in  the  Wellington  division  of  the 
bundred  of  Bradford,  South.  75  houses,  375  inhabflants.  3^ 
miles  north  of  Wenlock. 

Near  the  village  of  Lei^hton,  nine  miles  southeast  of 
Shrewsbury,  is  the  seat  of  llioiuas  Kyonersley,  £sq.,  an  iod^ 
fttigable  and  persevering  magistrate. — ^Tbe  bouse  is  a  res- 
pectable bridt  buildf&g,  sitantad  in  a  fertile' valley,  watted 
by  the  Seveni,  and  has  a  chanujng  prospect  over  a  ridi  and 
highly  cultivated  country. 

LEiOHTON.  A  towndiip  in  the  parish  of  Cardington,  aad 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Mnnslow. 

LEtOHToir.     A  township  in  the  franchise  of  Wenltek. 

Lekwardikb.    a  township  in  tfachundml  of  Munslow.- 
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LttUMHAtt.  A  pariflb  in  the  Newport  divisloD  of  the 
^■■Jmt  of  Bradford,  Soutb,  a  Ticarage  discbargeJ,  in  the 
diocoe  of  Corentry  and  Lichfield,  thfe  deanery  of  Newport, 
and  ardtdeaconry  of  Salop.  519  houses,  3,143  inhabitants. 
8  miles  south-.west  of  Newport. 

Near  the  Tillage  of  Lilleshall,  in  a  aolitaryt  and  retired 
■kuatioD,  and  partly  siirroanded  with  wood,  may  t>e  seen  the 
minaof  Lilieshall  abbey.  A  considerable  part  of  the  church 
w^iefa  was  attadied'to  the  abbey,  remunst  The  great  entrance 
on  the  west  is  a  fine  Nonnan  arch,  richly  receded  with  ribs, 
and  rnnniag  folii^,  Of  the  cliurcfa,  the  dooVs  and  windows 
are.  all  that  remain,  the  pillars  and  arches  of  the  nare  and 
tfwUept  hariag  been  entirely  destroyed ;  but  ftum  liutt  portion 
which  bfti  escaped  the  Tavages  of  time,  some  idea  may  b& 
fbmed of tbeor^iml  architecture.  The  south  door, by  which 
a  oommanication  was  fonoed  with  the  cloister,  ii,  doubtlea^ 
OMe  of  the  most  highly  ornamented  Nonnan  -ardies  in  the 
kingdMn.  A  semicircular  arch,-  orerspread  with,  ornaments 
fweoliar  to  the  Saxon  and  earliest  Norman  buildings,  is  sup' 
ported  by  clusters  of  slender  shafts,  some  of  which  are  spiral; 
Md  others  covered  with  lozenge  work,  having  the  intermediate 
spwiBBs  embellished  with  mouldings.  The  nord^  and  aondi 
windows  of  tbe  choir  are  narrew,  plain,  and  round  headed^ 
bat  the  east  window  is  lai^,  and  has  a  beautiful  pointed  arch 
ttf.tfae  MTchitectare  of  the  fourteenth  century,  within  which  are 
■Otoe  remains  of  tracery.  The  area  of  the  cloister  which  has 
been  conrerted  into  a  ferm  yard,  adjoimi  tbe  south  side  of  the 
nave.  A  fine  Nonnan  an^  which,  formed  the  entrance  of  tbe 
i^apter  boose  was  lately  standing,  and  some  scattered  por.i 
tioos  of  other  apartments  remain.  The  walls  of  the  refectory 
■se  BOW  a  farm  hou8e>  The  boundary  wall  of  the  precinct 
nay  be  traced  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  abbey. 
The  church,  which  was  cmcifoim,  and  probably  had  two 
towers, .  one  in  tbe  centre,  and  the  other  at  the  weM  end,  mea- 
sured in  lepgdi  £228.  feet,— the  breadth  of  the  nftve  36  feet. 
The  stalls  of  the  choir,  were  at  the  dissolution  removed  to  the 
collegi^e  .durch  of  Wolverhampton,  where  they  in  part  re- 
main. The  abbey  and  its  estate  are  now  tbe  property  of  the 
Mar^DCM  af  Staflbrd. 
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The  reTeniies  of  Litlesfaidl  ttbbey  at  the  time  of  die  diasolu- 
I  ion,  in  Ae  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  were  rmted  ^y  the  txM^ 
inisslonerB  at  £229  %.  l^rf.}  about  £2,260  of  our  money. 


LiNCHEs,  A  township  id  the  parish  of  Westbury,  and  in 
the  Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  &^  miles  south- 
west of  Shrewsbury, 

Lineal;  or  Likial;  or  Lvmgal.  A  township  in  the 
parish  of  Gllesmere,  and  in  the  Ellesmere  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Pimhiil.    3  miles  south-east  of  Ellesmere. 

LiMLET.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  More,  and  in  the 
Bishopscastle  divisiotL  of  the  hundred  of  Porstow.  8  miles 
nwtb-east  of  Bidiopscastle. 

LiNLEV,  A  parish  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop,  hoiden  with  Broseley.  19  houses,  96 
inhabitants.     2^  miles  aoutb-enst  of  Broseley^ 

Little  Berwick,  .  A  township  in  the  parish  of  St,  Mary, 
and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  1}  mile  north-west  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Little  Bolas.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Hodoet,  and 
in  the  Draytou  diTtsion  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 
6i  miles  north-west  of  Newport. ' 

Littlb  Brohpton.  a  township  in  the  parish  bf  Clunba- 
ry,  and  in  the  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow.  &| 
milet  south-east  of  BishopBcastle. 

Littlb  Hanwood.  A  township  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Hanwood,  or  Great  Hanwood,  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Pontesbury,  in  the  hondred  of 
Ford.    S  mites  south-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Little  Lvth,  aud  Westlet.  A  township  in  the  paririi 
of  Coiidover,  and  in  the  Gondover  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Condover.    4  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Littlb  Ness.  A  parish  in  tbe  Baschurcb  division  of  die 
hundred  of  Prmhill.  A  diapel  tt>  Baschurch,  in  the  diocese 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  arch* 
deaconry  of  Salop.  42  honses,  253  inhabitants.  7  miles 
north-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Little  Rvton,  and  Hahlets.  A  township  in  the  hundred 
of  Condover. 
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LiTTCB  Stkbtton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Church 
Sbcttoo,  and  in  the  upper  dirisioii  of  the  hundred  of  Munalow, 
I  mile  woA-west  of  Chtirch  Stretton. 

Little  Sutton.    (See  Lawtou,  and  Little  Sutton,) 

Little  Wedlock.  A  parish  in  the  fnuidiise  of  Wenlock, 
a  rectuy  discharged,  ia  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery 
of  Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  *  164houses,  966  in* 
habitants.  4}  miles  south-east  of  Weolock  Magna,  or 
Much  Wenlock. 

~  Lizard  Gkangb.  S  miles  northi^ast  of  Shiflbal.  The  resi- 
dence of  R.  Stanier,  Esq. 

Llanhowelu     a  township  in  the  hundred  of  CInn, 

Llansillih.  a  parish  in  the  upper  dirision  of  thebun. 
dred  of  Oswestry,  partly  in  Chirk  hundred,  in  the  county  of 
Denbiffh.  Soughton,  the  only  township  in  Shropshire,  contains 
4&  houses,  249  inhabitants.  5  miles  south-west  by  west  of 
Oswestry. 

Llahvair  Waterdiwe.  a  parish  in  the  Mainstone  divi- 
siou  of  the  hundred  of  Clun.  A  curacy  not  in  charge,  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Clun,  and  archdeaconry 
of  Salop.  87  houses,  477  inhabitants,  10  miles  south-west 
of  Bisbopsc^le. 

Llanvorpa  ;  or  Llamporda.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Osweatiy,  and. in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswes- 
try.    1^  mile  soutb-west  of  Oswestry. 

Tlie  seat  of  Henry  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Esq.  John 
Darics,  Esq.,  nscorder,  1636,  in  his  MSS.  "Observations  of 
Oswestry,"  says,  "Rynenis,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  suppressed 
the  old  church  of  the  Mercians,  called  Hatmorda," 

Llahyblodwbll.  A  pariah  in  the  upper  division  of  tl>e 
hundred  of  Oswestry,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  the  dif^ceae  of 
St.  Asaph,  and  the  deanery  of  Marchia,  156  houses,  850  ii)- 
habitants.     6  miles  south-west  of  Oswestry. 

Llahvhyreoh.  a  parish  iq  the  upper  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Oswestry,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  the  deanery  of  Marchia;  ibe  church  is  in  Denbighshire.  89 
booses,  454  inhabitants,  6  mites  south-west  by  sooth  of 
Oswestry. 

LlaityatffKech,  (or  neick)  signifies  the  C'hurck  District  of  life 
JVottkg,  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  min£i.  It  was  so  calU 
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ed,  becauM  there  was  fbnneriy  a  moaairtcKy  there.     Thi* 
rillag«  n  OB  the  road  leading  to  Pool. 

The  RfHoaiu  had  iiiip».woHu  in  Llanymyiiecb  hill,  from 
which  they  obtained  <!ODBiderable  qiiaatities  of  coppCT.  One 
vest^  of  their  work  appean  in  an  artificial  care,  of  immeiue 
length,  called  Ogo,  (nu>re  properly  Og<^,  which  is  a  Welch 
word  signifying  a  C(ire,)  The  windings  of  this  caveni  are 
numerous  and  intricate.  Sane  yean  ^o,  two  men  endearoar- 
■ng  to  explore  it,  were  so  bewildered  in  its  turainga,  that  they 
jvere  found  by  sone  men  sent  in  search  of  them,  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  despairing  of  ever  seeing  the  light  again. 
SkeleltHiB,  cnlinary  utensils,  &c^  bare  been  discovered  in  this 
caTem.  One  of  the  skeletons  bad  a  battl&^ixe  by  its  side, 
and  a  bracelet  of  g^aas  beads  around  its  wrist,  Sereral  Ro« 
man  coins  have  also  been  found  in  this  place;  and  not  long 
ago  maiiy  coins,  mostly  of  Conslantine,  were  found  in  a 
parcel  of  earth  which  was  washed  down  the  aide  of  the 
hill.  Tlie  bill  abounds  in  limestone.  Great  nnmbers  of  men 
are  ^^nployed  in  ratnng,  br«iking,  and  burning  the  stone. 


Llahytidhon;  or  Llyntidhoit.  A  township  in  the  ban* 
dred  of  Oswestry. 

'    Llynchlis;  or  Llykklis;  or  Llymklvs.      A  township 
in  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

It  is  a  farm-house,  2  miles  distant  from  Oswestry,  on  the 
Llanymyne'cb  rdad.  The  Ijtke  of  Llynclys,  though  not  of 
very  considerable  extent,  is  of  pleasing  beauty  and  extraordi- 
nary depth,  of  which  rarious  straqge  and  auperstitioos 
traditions  are  prenJeuL  It  ia  bordered  on  some  of  its  sides 
with  reeds  and  rashes  of  extreme  length ;  and  the  fiower  of  a 
white  water-lilly  was  pulled  up  not  far  from  the  shore,  the 
stalk  of  which  measured  nearly  fourteen  feet.  The  fishery  is 
the  property  of  Lord  CtiTc,  and  the  water  abounds  with  Pike, 
Bream,  and  Dare,  the  first  of  aatonishiog  magnitude,  frtmi  Uie 
impossibility  of  the  pools  being  fished  otherwise  than  with 
beagles,  on  account  ofits  surprising  depth.  It  is  the  scene  of 
an  interesting  little  ballad  in  the  Poems  of  John  F.  M.  Dovas* 
ton,  Esq. 
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Lltrtnoii;  or  Llovnthaih;  or  Llwt5thaeii  A  town, 
ship  ia  tbe  pariah  of  Oswe«try,  and  in  the  upper  dirision  of 
the  hundred  of  (hweatry.     Ijf  mile  aoath-weflt  of  Osweetry. 

LoMSDBH.  loclading  Lon^en  upper  and  lower,  one  of 
Ute  quarters  of  tbe  paridi  of  Pontesbuiy,  in  the  Pooteabory 
division  of  tbe  handred  of  Ford.  A  chapel.  76  hooaes,  387 
iubabitaots.    6  miles  soatb-weat  of  Shrewsbury. 

Lomg;  or  LoRODON  vpon  Term.  A  parii^  in  tbe  Wei- 
lington  dirision  of-the  handred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  peculiar, 
in  tbe  diocese  of  Coreutry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  ofSalo|>, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  3  miles  norUi-west  by  north  of 
Wellington.    14  bouses,  95  inh^itanta. 

LoNOPORD.     See  I^an^ford. 

LoHQFORD.  A  township  in  tbe  pariah  of  Hodnet,  and  in 
tbe  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  Nwtb.  2 
miles  west  of  Drayton. 

LoROHRs.  A  township  in  tbe  paridi  of  Atcham,  and  in 
the  libCTties  of  Sbrewsbory. 

It  is  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  BaTtcnfl,aBd  is  distant 
tbree  and  a  half  miles  S.E.  from  Shrewsbury,  to  the  left  of  tbe 
London  road.  The  house,  whidl  baa  been  wholly  rebuilt  and 
decorated  by  its  present  owner,  ia  del%htfnlly  situated  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  a  beautiful  riew  of  the  snrrotmdii^ 
country,  and  of  tbe  Severn,  which  rolls  immediately  beneath  it. 
Nature  seems  to  have  been  extremely  favourable  to  this  spot ; 
and  art,  where  it  was  deemed  necessary,  has  contributed  to  its 
embellishment;  the  views  up  and  down  tbe  river,  and  over 
the  adjoining  highly  cultivated  and  well  wooded  country,  are 
peculiarly  picturesque  and  beautiful,  affording  a  great  variety 
of  fine  landscape  scenery. 

In  tbe  garden  is  a  tomb  placed  over  the  body  of  Edward 
BurttHi,  Esq.,  who  was  buried  here  in  consequence  of  tbe 
rrfusal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Curate  of  St.  Chad's,  Shrews- 
bury, to  permit  bis  interment  in  the  common  receptacle  of  die 
dead  of  that  parish.  He  was  a  zealous  protestaat ;  and  died 
suddenly,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  at  Longner,  in  1658,  on 
bearii^  of  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  and  tbe  release  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  persecutions  of  the  clergy.  Tbe  following 
is  Ute  epitaph  placed  on  the  tomb,  writt^  by  Sir  Andrew 
Corbet,  Bart.,  in  1GI4:— 
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'  Was't  for  denyiDg  Chriat,  iv  some  notorioim  fkat, 
^        Tbat  this  ann'a  body  cbristian  burial  lack'd  i 
O  uol  hta  fiutfaful  tne  profeasion 
Was  tbe  cbief  cause,  whidi  then  waa  held  traB^rrGuioa : 
When  Pop'ry  here  did  reign,  the  See  of  Rome, 
Woald  Dot  admit  to  any  anch  a  tomb 
Within  tbeir  Idol  Temple  valla:— but  he, 
Tnily  professing  Christianity, 
Was,  like  Gbnat  Jeans,  in  a  garden  laid. 
Where  be  shall  rest  in  peace,  till  it  be  aaid. 
Come  fiiithfal  serrant,  cMoe,  reoeire  with  me, 
A  just  reward  for  thy  int^rity^— — 1614.* 

Tbe  fuliily  of  the  Burtons  bare  ever  been  esteemed  for 
thoae  rirtoes  which  adorn  and  dignify  human  nature,  and  for 
that  unassuming  piety  which  marks  the  christian.  Nor  has 
this  cbanuder  lost  any  thing  in  tfao  person  of  the  present  pos- 
sessOT  of  the  Longner  estate — Robert  Barton,  Esq. ;  this 
gentleman,  together  with  bis  amiable  lady,  being  continually 
employed  in  distributing  the  bountiea  of  providence  in  a 
judicious  and  benevolent  manner.. 

in  tbe  bail  at  Longner  are  tbe  following  beautiful  paintings; 
— Rome,  Florence,  Venice  with  tbe  Rialto,  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  a  view  in  Italy,  by  A^low, — A  Storm,  by  Van  Eest,-.- 
the  CuabHu  house  at  Venice,  by  Camaletti, — ^A  Spani^  Bull 
Hunt,  by  Schneider, — Portraits  of  Hra.  Burton,  and  her  sister, 
by  Pickeragill,  and  of  Judge  Burton's  lady,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  beautiful  prints,  among 
which,  are  the  busts  of  two  Zealand  Youths,  Tooi,  and  ' 
Teeterrie,  who  were  on  a  visit  some  time  at  Longner. 


LoHONOit.  A  pariah  in  the  Condover  division  of  the  hnn- 
tlred  of  Condover,  a  chapel  to  Condover,  in  the  diocese  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdea- 
conry of  Salop.  (A  distinct  patronage  from  Condover.)  47 
houses,  332  inhabitants.     8  miles  south  of  Shrewsbury. 

Longnor  Halt  is  the  residence  of  tbe  venerable  Archdeacon 
Corbett.  It  is  a  good  brick  bouse,  built  in  1670,  by  Sir  Richard 
Corbett,  and  is  situated  in  a  pleasing  valley,  commanding 
several  fine  views,  particularly  those  of  Caer  Caradoc  and 
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dte  Lawley  HilL  llie  pMtrait  of  the  fimnder  is  in  tbe  house. 
— Hete  it  an  ttdminble  portrait  of  Margaret,  widow  of  Jamea, 
««rl  of  Saliibury,  hj  Knelkr.  Her  dau^ter,  lady  Hugaret, 
by  die  same  paiDteTi  A  spirited  half.I«ngth  of  lady  MSdred, 
yooBgfist  daogfater  of  Margaiet,  counteai  of  Salisbury,  and 
wife  to  Sir  Uvedale  Corbett,  aoa  of  Sir  Rkbard.  A  pleasing 
picture  of  bar  dangbter  Bltcabeth,  by  Le  Garde.  A  large 
picture  of  St.-  Peter  denying  bis  Lord,  fin^y  executed  by 
CSerard  Honthnrst.  An  exquisite  picture  of  Christ  raising 
Lazams,  supposed  to  be  one  of  Jalk)  Rcunano's.  This  paint- 
11^  is  allogclher  a  fine  ccHupoaiticai. 

Mr.  Pennant  concluded  his  third  tour  by  an  excursion  from 
Longnor  to  Caer  Caradoc.  'After  a  ride  of  three  miles,*  says 
be,  *  I  fell  accidentally  on  the  steepest  part,  and  after  a  labiv 
lions  dambcT  up  a  ^reen  and  smooth  ascent,  now  and 
then  mixed  with  small  fragments  of  Ibtb,  I  reached  the  sum* 
mit,  impeded  a  little  by  the  first  rampart,  in  a  place,  where, 
ftvm  tbe  exceeding  steepness,  tbey  seemed  totally  unnecessary. 
A  little  bi^er  is  a  second  ditch,  with  a  vast  agger  of  stones^ 
now  sodded  over.  The  area  is  irregular,  of  rather  considera- 
ble extent.  Upon  tbe  more  accessible  aide  are  three  fosses 
and  ramparts.  The  entrance  and  approach  are  very  conspi- 
cuous, sud  Diay  be  travelled  on  horseback.  The  areaslopes 
upwards,  and  ends  in  a  peak.  Notwithstanding  thia  place  is 
styled  Caer  Caradoc,  it  certainly  is  not  that  which  was 
attacked  by  Ostorius,  described  by  Tacitus,' 

Although  the  moat  skilful  antiquariDns  hare  not  been  enabled 
to  ascertain  with  precision  the  spot  on  which  Caractacus  last 
contended  for  tbe  liberties  of  bis  country  and  himsell;  there 
i»  little  doubt  that  Caer  Caradoc  was  one  of  the  poets  of 
that  heroick  prince.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  ascent  to  this  place, 
mentiuna  his  baring  met  with  'lava.*  This  is  a  mistake  of  the 
learned  tourist:  there  is  a  stone  there  Hke  lava,  but  it  is  load 
•tone,  deprived  of  its  glands  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Tbe  valley  in  which  I.ongnor  is  situated  displays  great 
futility  and  richoeas  of  culture.  It  is  well  wooded  and 
watered,  and  the  prospect  is  eulivened  by  frequent  glimpses 
of  rich  pastoral  landscape,  reodored  more  deli^tful  by  its 
contrast  with  the  bold  and  naked  bills. 
Posaessed  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  generous 
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dtspoiition,  the  proprietor  of  tbe  Longnor  estate  is  not  only 
admired  for  hin  ta]eots  and  knowledge,  but  ia  belored  for  tbe 
amiable  [qaalitiea  of  bis  heart.  His  liberality  and  piety  are 
known  to  all,  and  his  cbarities  are  extensirelj  munificent, 
althou^  justly  discriminating:  but  hia  best  euloginm  ia  read 
in  tbe  affecltonate  regard  of  bis  numnvua  tenantry  and  the 
industrions  peasaotry  who  are  within  tbe  ciivle  of  bis  bene- 
Tolent  exerttons. 


LoMGSLow.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Drayton,  and  in 
tbe  Drayton  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North,  1 
mile  north-west  of  Drayton. 

LoMGSTANTUii;  or  Staxtom  Long.  Aparitifa  in  the  lower 
divisiim  of  tbe  hundred  of  Munslow,  a  vicarage  discharged, 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Wenlock,  and  arch- 
deacoury  of  Salop.  49  bouses,  361  inhabitants.  8  miles 
south-east  of  Church  Stretton. 

LoNGviLLB,  Lasmcot,  or  LusncoT,  A  township  in  tbe 
parish  of  Eaton,  and  in  tbe  franchise  of  Wenlock.  Longrille 
is  5  miles  east  of  Church  Strettra,  and  Lushcot  G  miles  uortb> 
east  by  east  of  Church  Stretton. 

LoPFiNGtoiT,  A  parish  in  the  Ellesmere  diriaion  of  tb^ 
hundred  of  Pimhill.  A  vicarage  discharged,  in  the  dio- 
oeM  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Salop,  101  houses,  tiSS  inhabitants.  9 
miles  north-west  by  west  of  Wem. 

LossFoan.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Hodnet,  and  in 
tbe  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 

LoTON  Hall.  In  the  hundred  of  Ford,  near  Alberbnry. 
9  miles  west  of  Shrewsbury.  The  seat  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Leigbton,  Bart. 

LoDGHTON.  A  parish  in  tbe  Cleobury  dirision  of  tbe 
hundred  of  Stottesden,  a  clrnpel  consolidated  with  Cbettoo, 
Deuxhill,  and  Glazeley,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Stottesden,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  23  houses, 
119  inhabitants.    6  miles  nortb*west  of  Cleobury  Mortimer, 

Lowe  and  Ditchbs.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Wem, 
and  in  the  Wbitchureh  dirieion  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
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Nortb.  181uai*e8,  SS.iabKbitBDIc.  Lowe,  l.mile  noitfa-west, 
'— Ditcbes,  I  mile  aoitbawest  by  west  of  Wem. 

LoWBB  Bowk.  .  A  tewmhip  in  the  bundled  of  Punlow, 

LovBB.  Haytoii.  a  towadiip  in  die  parish  t^Staunten 
'  Xmcf,  Mid  in  the  lover  diTision  of  tbe  bondred  of  HubbIow. 

LowMm  Fask,  a  towntbip  in  tbe  paiisb  of  Diddlebury, 
■od  m  dte  lowtf  diriiioD  of  tbe  bntidred  of  Hniwlow.  4 
ajlea  north  erf"  Ludlow. 

LowBB  RiDCB.    SeeBjdgea. 

LoDFOBD.  A  parisb  partly  io  the  hundred  ofMupslew, 
M)d  partly  in  the  ooanty  of  Hereford.  Tbe  Shropshire  part 
CMteins  SO  bouses,  106  iidiabitants.  The  entire  pansb  cwitain* 
280  inh^lantt.     j  mile  south-east  of  Ludlow. 

Lddfdio  HoCse.  i  mile  south-east  of  Ludlow,  in  the  buBv 
dredofMnnsIowitbeseat of N.L. Charlton, Esq.  Seeappeodix. 
■  Lvuhow,  A  mai^et  and  borough  town  near  dw  Muthera 
extremity  of  Sbropsbire. 

Lat.02.!U]i.   LoMe.S.49.w.  Market  oa  Muiday,  Fairs 
on    Monday    before    old    Candlemas  Day,  Tuesday   before 
Esster,  Weduesday  in  Whitoun-week,  August  SI,  September 
SS^aml  Deoead>er6. 
Broad  StreetandCasde  Wards  cootain  443  houses,  3^08  inbalk 

GmrreSlreet  Ward .  160 740 

OU  Straet  Ward 408— r. —  1,272  

1,006  ^Q     , 

•  Ludlow  IS  aituated  oo  a  bill,  with  a  declivity  on  erery  *me; 
it  has  an  el^ant  and  cheerful  appearance,  and  is  surrounded  bjr 
a  oountry  full  of  de%btful  prospects,  in  every  direction. .  It 
was  formerly  inclosed  by  a  strong  wall,  which  was  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  including  the  castle,  which,  as  Leland 
Bsys,  benuoed  in  part  of  the  town,  and  is  the  tnost  pronuneot 
abject  of  attention. 

This  ediKce  ri«e«  fiwn  tbe  extremity  of  a  headland,  and  its 
fiHUtditioas  are  laid  in  a  bare,  grey  rock.  I^e  |iart  tDwaids 
Ibe  Bortfi,  consists  of  square  towers,  with  h%fa  connecting 
Wills,  embattled  with -deep!  interstices.  Tbe  old  fosse,  or 
^fA,  -and  part  of  Ae  rock  bare  been  cesMcted.  into  proiDe- 
udesiwbkb  the  late  Countess  of  Powis  planted  widi  beeches, 
elni,  and  lime  trees.    These,  having  now  arrived  at  maturity, 
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dupCBM  awotbing  aD^'gralcfvl  dukla,  «i4  acM  not  a  little  to 
tfae  beaoty  aad  Bolcmn  gmdevr  of  tlw  weeae. 

Parall^  with  Ae  castle,  oa  the  wwt«n  tide,  niu  a  naked 
and  picdpitateriilg«,lieaiitiftdl7ei««Bed-vith  wood.  Below 
is  a  chama  tfaniagh  which  die  broad  iballow  Tene  poors  its 
waten.  The  priscipal  aotraoee  is  by  a  gateway  noder  a  low 
pointed  arcb.  On  the  right  haod  are  the  raias  of  the  barradi^ 
which  wheo  the  castle  was  the  residence  of  the  lords  presi- 
dents of  Wales,  were  in  constant  nse.  Beyond  these  is  a  s^oare 
tower,  Ae  embattled  rampart  of  which,  pierced  with  loops^ 
remains  in  picturesque  masses.  On  the  left,  a  ninge  of  stooe 
buildings  prevents  itself,  which  is  sapposed  to  have  been  the 
stables.  The  anna  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  those  of  the  earl 
of  Pembn^,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  relation,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  appear  aa  these  stables. 
Not  ftr  remored  from  tbetn  are  the  ruins  of  the  Court4ionse, 
beyond  which  rises  a  lofty  tower,  called  Mortimer's  tower. 

'  His  tower  has  been  denominated  semilunar;  but  it  farms 
rather  a  half  oral  than  a  Hemisphere.  The  lowest  apartment 
appears  to  have  been  a  prisoD,  of  which  the  original  entnuce 
%as  through  a  circular  apertare,  in  the  ponderoua  keji^tone 
df  its  vaulted  roof. 

The  castle  is  guarded  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  de^  foase 
cot  in  the  rock,  and  the  place  of  the  ancuent  draw-brtdge  is 
supplied  by  a  stone>bridge,  with  two  arches.  On  this  bridge 
KM  amne  remains  of  an  embattled  parapet. 

The  portal  is  a  modem  erection,  having  been  bnilt  during 
die  j^residency  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  remarkable  neither 
for  strength  nor  beauty.  The  arch  and  the  adjacent  building 
'kftve  a  mean  appearance. 

Over  tfae  portal,  below  the  arms  of  England  and  France^  is 
the  following  inscription : 

.Amro  DoHWi  Millesiko  QuiKasKTssiHO 

QCTAOBMIfO    COMPLETO,    AHIIO    BBOMI    ILLDBTBISBIM.G 

AC  .SBBBHt^lU    REOIMA    El>IEIBETlLS    T1CB8IM0    TBRTIO 

CVBRBMTE,  1561. 

Ib  *■  tompartmeot  below,  with  the  annorial  bearings  <^ 
Qmm  ftliubeth,  and  Sir  Henry  Sidwy,  is  this  inscription: — 
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HoMUnsoi  iii«BA,«u  LOQtfnam  lahbu. 

AhhO  MBOHf  MaagKM  Sui&BRiu  33. 

Tbb  SS  vwc  coput  of  tbb  Prmidbkot 

or- Sib  Hbmbi  Sidrry 

Knievr  «r'  tbs  most  mobls  <aobb  op 

Tkb  Gartbb,  bto.  1561. 

Tlw  Sidney  papers  afford  ao  explanation  oftbe  querulous 
Gominencement  of  this  iDscription.  Sir  Henry,  wbo  bad  been 
entrusted  with  the  gorernment  of  Ireland,  bad  made,  in  tbe 
course  of  a  rig^id  admioistration,  many  enemies,  whose  opposi* 
tion  to  bis  measures,  bad  proved  successful.  He  therefor* 
willingly  retired  to  this  place,  where  be  employed  himself  in 
miperiotending  tbe  education  of  bis  sun,  the  celebrated  Sir 
Pbilip  Sidney. 

The  interior  oftfae  castle,  eren  al  the  first  view,  strikes  us  with 
solemn  and  ftwful  feeling,  Tbe  Court  is  irregular,  and  not  very 
spkciogs;  but  the  lofty,  embattled  structure  by  which  it  ili 
inclosed,  preserving,  though  in  rains,  its  original  outline— 
tbe  masses  of  ligfat  and  shade,  produced  by  the  deep  recesses, 
— the  rich  tints  of  age, — tbe  Inxurious  mantling  of  ivy, — and 
tbe  sullen  silence  which  holds  its  empire  throughout  these 
deserted  towers,-rM)nce  tbe  seat  of  royal  splendour,  and  feudal 
revelry — till  the  mind  with  reflections  on  past  magnificence, 
and  present  degradation.  The  tout  ensemble  is  highly  inteiw" 
esting.  Near  the  gate  are  the  various  apartments  of  the  Por- 
ter, the  Warder,  and  the  lower  retainers  of  the  Presidents,  and 
adjoining  the  entrance  are  tbe  remains  of  a  beautiful  doorway, 
with  a  frieze  of  quatrefoils,  charged  with  shields,  and  Banked 
with  small  ornamental  buttresses.     This  doorway  condacts  to 


7%e  Keep  is  a  targe,  square,  embattled  tower,  ofVonnan 
Ardiitecture,  divided  into  four  stories.  It  rises  on  tbe  left 
side  of  the  gate,  to  the  height  of  110  feet,  and  is  covered  with 
ivy.  There  is  s  small  square  turret  at  each  of  the  angles, 
risii^  tbe  whole  b^fat.  Tbe  ground  floor  is  the  duogeon, 
half  under  ground.  IW  arched  roof  is  twenty  feet  in  height, 
la  tbe  mA  are  three  square  apertures,  which,  communicating 
with  the  chamber  above,  served  for  tbe  purpose  of  admitting 
and  inspecting  the  prismiers,  and  were  probably  intended  also 
for  nising  supplies  of  ammuoitioii  and  provisions,  during  a, 
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•ieg«.  A  ttvoH^  BKbed  deenray  cM  the  bohA  lide,  wm  evi. 
<)«ntly  inMfted  a  Imig  tine  ^W  rtw  tnetitn  vt  the  tover. 
The  grooiid  flow  meawiiei  «\  feetthy  Vk  la  die nordMMt 
turret  dieie  is  a  windings  itMFeaae  to  die  top  of  the  Keep.  Oo 
die  Mcond 'floor  K' ft  Uvge  room,  80  feet  by  18^  with  afire- 
place.  Thii  roon  commaMicMtw  on  the  IcA  with  a  aqnare 
arched  chandler,  aod  oa  the  r^t  with  a  nairov,  oblong' roon, 
whidi  has  a  grand  roof,  baviD^  two  deep  receaeeB  in  th? 
dividing  wall.  At  the  9oatb>west  angle  of  the  lai^er  apart, 
nent,  la  a  lobby  fonoed  of  three  grand  arches,  which  \kuAb  to 
a  narrow  paaaage,  commnnicating  externally  with  a  walk, 
unoe  probably  a  emend  wm/,  on  ^  ranpart,  whidi  coodncta 
to  .a  flQiatI,  but  strong  tower  at  a  distance.  The  archea  of  die 
doora  and  windows  of  this  tower,  were  all  roand  and  plain, 
the  latter  approaching  externally  to  narrow  loops;  many<^ 
them  have  been  enlarged,  and  altered  to  pmnted  arches  with* 
oatf— but  within  fliey  mostly  bear  their  original  forau.  This 
tower  measures  46  feet  by  84,  and  the  walls  are  fron  9 
to  12  feet  thick.  A  wide  fireiplaoe  in  the  wall  marks  the 
place  of  the  kitchen.  In  that  part  in  whidi  the  brew>hooae  is 
said  to  have  been  situated,  there  is  a  deep  wdl,  nine  feet  in 
diameter.  I^e  oven  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  tower  next  to 
the  outer  wall,  aod  near  it  is  the  bakeJwaae,  mcasqriiy  15 
vfeet  in  breadth  by  9  in  depth. 

Facing  the  gate  is  the  hall,  whidi  was  originally  approach* 
«d  by  a  flight  of  Hteps,  now  no  longer  in  existence.  Under 
the  ball  is  a  low  room  with  fire  deep  recesses  in  the  south 
wall.  The  hall  door  is  a  beautiful  pointed  arch,  in  the  style 
of  Edward  the  fourth's  reign,  and  is  ornamented  with  delicate 
mouldings.  The  hall  measures  60  fbet  by  80;  its  height  ia 
about  35  feet.  On  the  north  side,  looking  to  the  country,  are 
three  lofty  pointed  windows,  diminishing  outwardly  to  narrow 
lunettes,  with  trefoil  heads,  Oo  the  opposite  side,  next  the 
court,  are  two  windows  in  the  samestyle,  but  of  larger  diinen^ 
sions,  each  of  the^n  divided  by  a  single  muUion,  Between 
these  is  a  chimney,  with  an  obtuse  ardi,  of  the  time  of  Eliza-* 
betb.  It  is  inserted  within  a  more  lofty  pointed  arch,  whicb^ 
from  its  similitude  to  those  adjoining  was,  it  is  suppooed,' 
ongiiially.  a  third  window,  answering  to  the  same  number 
opposite,  since  there  were  certainly,  no  lire-places  in  hall« 
when  this  building  Was  erected.  -  ' 
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NmAct-  roof  M>r  ioor  now  TMoniw, — m  oOBpletely  dilapi- 
dMcd-  is  4hiB  oocA  ekgwit  mIood,  hi  wfaidi  the  •plendid  scow 
of-Comtu  wtt  fint  exbibited,  wfaem  cAiTahy  esfaaiMted  her 
cbdiiont'BtorM,  boA  of  wmltb,  ud  inrentkn;  and  where  bo«> 
pitalitf  MMJ  magntflcebee  biased  fermany  agea  in  ■ucceaaion. 
Twtf  pointed  aiTbe»  point  to  a  apBcioiia  tower  at  die  weat  tnd 
of  Ae  ludl,  in  wfaiob  are  aeveial  apartments,  oae  of  which 
•till  bean  tbe  name  of  Prince  Arthar's  room.  The  room  on 
A«  first  'floor  measnrea  87  fcet  by  88.  At  tbe  north-west 
angle  is  a  deeply  recessed  doaet,  bat  all  the  floors  are  eitbo- 
utnch  decayed,  or  entitely  destroyed.  At  tfie  opposite  end  of 
ihe  bid),  with  a  pointed  arch  door  of  oomrnunication,  is  aao^ 
ther  epRtnons  sqoare  tower  of  three  stories,  of  wfait^  the 
principal  apartment  ia  said  tobare  been  tbe  banqueting  room, 
A  chamber  above,  appears  to  harv  been  more  omanealed 
than  Ae  >est|  the  chinmey piece 4ias  an  nnoommon  degree  of 
rode  raagntflcence,  and  tbe  corbels  of  tbe.eeiliDg  are  finely 
wrought  into  busts  of  men  and  women,  crowned.  A  docn*  on 
the  sooth  side  of  the  room,  on  tbe  gronnd  floor,  opens  into  a  - 
winding  passage,  which  ends  in  smne  small  gloomy  rooms, 
and  on  the  left  to  two  aAgiriar  recesses,  terminated  in  narrow 
hK^i^  lookiiqf  outward,  Eadi  of  these  towers  has  a  newel 
sta^.cMe,'in  an  elegant  octangular  turret. 

On  tbe  left  hand  is  a  circular  bnildi^,  with  a  window  and 
doorwi^  of  the  early  Noman  period.  This  is  part  of  tbe 
(hapel,  of  which  the  oare  only  is  stmdtng.  A  beautiful 
andi  still  rctnaios,  but  tbe  dwir  with  which  it  communicatedi 
is  destroyed ;  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  western  window,  is  a 
ridi  Saxon  arch,  covered  with  ofaerron  losenge,  and  reticulat- 
ed ornaments,  Tbe  oatside  of  tbe  bnildii^  is  encircled  by  a 
band  witli  a  billeted  ornament,  and  there  are  three  windows 
circularly  arched,  ornamented  with  cherron  mouldings.  In 
the  interim-,  rising  from  the  floor,  are  fourteen  rereBsea  in  tbe 
wall,  fonned  by  small  piliars,  with  iDdented  capitalfi,  support, 
ing  ronnd  arches,  whidi  hare  alternately  plain  and  zigzag 
mouldings.  About  three  feet  above  this  arcade  are  projecting 
cotbels,  carved  as  beads,  capital*  of  pillars,  &c.  The  whole 
length  of  tbe  diapel  extending  to  the  eastern. wall  of  the 
Castle,  was,  when  entire,  seventy  feet,  of  which  the  choir  was 
forty  two,  and  the  nave  twenty  e^ht. 
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FronanliircBtory  efi^ODdsfbow]  in  LwUov  CMtl^bNriiig^ 
date,  1706,  Ae  seriendi  y«ar  of  the  ragn  of  QueBB  ABiie,we 
Inrn  that  aboHtfortyrooDU  were  found  eotin' at  ibat  period. 
Ambng-  ibeae  were  the  hall;  oonneil  cfaaBber,  Lord  I^eudeat^s 
and  ny  Lady's  withdrawiDg>  roonii^  the  Steward'*  room,  great 
dinng^  rooia,  efaief  JusUoe's  room,  aecond  Jadge'a  rooaa,  Priaee 
Arthar**  room,'  Captab'a  apartaieiit*,  fc&;  -alao  the  kitdben, 
brew-hoQM,  &c^  and  as  in  this  iaventory  a  table  and  altariara 
■tated  to  hare  been  fouad  io  ihe  dape),  we  may  premme  the 
dioir  was  at  that  time  remainiag. 

The  progTveaive  stag«a  of  rnio  to  whieh  tfais  noble  ediEce 
was  doomed  te  fall,  may  be  distin^idied  in  the  accMmts  <tf 
tnrdlers,  who  Tinted  it  at  Tarioua  periods.  In  the  acooual 
prefixed  to  Bock's  antiquities,  published  in  1774,  it  is  obserr- 
ed  that  many  (^tbeapartments  were  entiR,and  that  the  swotiI 
of  state,  and  Ae  relret  banging  were  preserved.  An  extract 
from  a  tonr  throiq;fa  Great  ^taiu,  tvpresents  the  chapel  as 
having  abundance  of  coats  of  anns  upon  the  pannels,  and  the 
hall  as  decorated  wtUt  the  same  kind  of  oniaoieots,  t<^etber 
with  lances,  spears,  firelocks-,  and  old  armour.  Dr.  Todd,  in 
his  teamed  edition  of  Coamm,  says,  'a  gentleman  who  visited 
the  castle  in  1768,  ins  acquainted  me,  that  the  floor  of  the 
great  council  chamber  was  then  pretty  entire,  as  was  die  stair- 
case. The  covered  steps  leading  to  the  diapel  Were  remain- 
ing, but  the  covering  of  the  chapel  was  &Ilen;  yet  the  arms 
ef  the  Lords  Presidenis  were  visible,  bi  the  grtet  council 
chamber  was  inscrH>ed  on  the  wall  a  aentence  from  I  Samod* 
Chapter  12,  Verse  3;  all  which  are  now  wholly  gtwe.' 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Geoig«  the  first,  an  order  is  said 
to  have  came  down  for  unroofing  the  buildings,  and  stripping* 
them  of  their  lead.  Decay  of  courae  soon  ensued.  Many  of 
the  pannels  bearing  the  arms '  of  the  Lord  Presidenits,  were 
converted  into  wainaeotting  for  a  publidi  house  iu  the  town,' 
a  former  owner  of  which,  enriched  himself  by  the  sale  of  ma> 
terials  clandestinely  taken  away.  There  remains  also  a  ridily 
embroidered  carpet,  bung  up  in  tbe  chancel  of  St.  Lawrence's 
cfaah:b,  said  to  be  part  of  tbe  covering  of  tbe  council  board, 

Tbc  Earlof  PowM,  who  previously  held  the  castle  in  vtrtne 
of  a  long  lease,  acquired  tlw  reversion  in  fee,  by  purdnse  from 
the  crown,  in  tbe  year  1611. 
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-'  Ths  an^itoetare  of  Ludlow  caida  ma;  be  fcfefnd  to  three 
diatiect  peiiods.  Hw  first  is  that  of  bahly  HOkiiAW  ARCHI- 
TBCTDBBf  irom  tbe  time  of  Willian  tbe  eouiHeror,  to  that  of 
Haary  die  fint.  The  Keep  of  tbe  caatle  ia  to  be  refrmd  to 
thb  -periad,  amce  It  poaicaicn  tbe  general  dMrecteriBticka  ef 
Ae  bafldnga  erected  by  the  fivat  Nonaui  barona^ — toweri^ 
baigk,  mawive  atreagtb,  embattled  tanets,  fcc.  Tbe  whole 
HMga  of  baUdiBga  on  die  north  aide  of  the  court,  CDaaiatiB§>  of 
tvo  gveat  aqaare  towera,  connected  by  a  cactain,  in  whi^  are 
the  hall  and  the  rooms  of  Blate,  are  attributed  to  tbe  middle  of 
die  diiRd  period  of  arcbitectare,  from  12&0  to  1400.  Thia 
•nfatoctore  iraa  a  mixture  of  Saxon  and  Neman,  cemauwly, 
but  improperly  called  Gotbick.  The  aharp  pointed  arobaa^ 
delicate  ribbed  moulding*.  &-C.,  direct  ua  to  thia  era,  which 
appears  abo  to  have  been  that  of  the  ofioea  and  ramparti. 
iiwtly,  tbe  uiodem  additioua  uid  repBH*  will  be  included  in 
Ae  foarth  period,  from  1400  to  1600,  Some  cfaimoey  pieoet 
and  ardiea,  with  tercavl  window*  in  the  Keep,  and  a  flat 
mtshed  dooTt  withm  a  aquare  ioeertcd  in  it,  aa  a  new  and  mora 
my  pittance  to  the  dnngeoo,  may  be  referred  to  the  fifteenth 
eeatuiy.  •  The  omameated  remaina  of  a  aoutll  door  to  a  alaira 
caae  in  the  gatoboase,  may  be  aaaigned  to  tbe  time  of  Prinoe 
Arthmr'a  reaidMioe,  aud  the  gate  with  ita  adjojoiag  rooms  am 
of  Queen  £licabeth'a  reiga,  aa  are  also  the  at^lea  in  the 
extoior  court. 

The  caade  ia  tbe  approach  to  it  from  diffennt  parta  of 
Whitediffe  hill  baa  a  grand  aiidimpoaingaBpect;  itiaalaoae^ 
to  adrant^e  froin  the  road  to  Oakley  Park;  from  rarioua 
otbw  poaitiona  the  effect  ia  truly  grand,  and  in  aomc  poiota  of 
▼iew,  Ae  towen  are  ridily  elartered  with  the  lai^g;eat  in  dw 


The  <^>ettii^  towarda  the  north,  dieplaya  tbe  wiodinga  of  Ae 
Teme,  with  tbe  maaaion  of  Oakley  Park,  half  hid  by  treea, 
and  ia  tetmmated  by  a  bold  oadine,  fiirmed  by  the  Clee  hilla, 
Caer  Caradoe,  and  other  bills  near  Stretton.  Tbe  mwe  eon- 
Sued  view  towarda  tbe  weat  exhibits  a  bold  eounenee,  pertly 
clothed  with  wood,  the  rocka  of  Whitediffe  with  the  rapid 
stream  at  their  baae,  and  in  short  a  full  union  of  tboae  featurea 
in  rural  aeeoerj  wbidt  crastituto  tbe  pictureaqne.  The  lor^ 
lineas  of  nature  is  he^t^med  by  cootraat  with  the  veoerable 
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grey .  tgWen  of  tbe  castle,  «ud  tbe  effect  of  the  who)«  ig  calci)« 
lated  at  oooe  to  swaken  the  eDtbusium  of  taocy,  aad  to  difiuM 
tbe  calm  of  ctHitempJatioo^ 

This  castle  was  founded  ,eccordi[^  to  generally  received  opu- 
ioD>  by  Roger  de  Moa^oinsryT  sooa  after  tbe  conqoest.  It 
«aa  held  by  his  desGeadant,  Robert  de  Bolesme,  od  wJiom 
rebellion  it  vas  seized  by  Henry  the  first.  Beoouu^  tbos- a 
princely  resideace,  it  was  guarded  by  a  nomeroua  garrisiMi. 
In  tbe  succeeding  reign,  the  gorerDor  Qerrwa  P%gv«i  baring 
betrayed  hia  trust  in  joining  the  Empress  Malildat  V  Kuig 
Stephen  bcsiqped  and,  acoording  to  some  authors,  took  it,^ 
tbou^  others  are  of  <^iuiMi  tbat  ho  abandoaed  the  attempti 
In  conducting  tbe  operation^  of  the  Biegie,  the  lung  gave  a 
a^nal  proof  of  faw  coarage  and  humanjtyt  The  yooog  Pnace 
Henry  of  Scotland,  iob  of  King  I^vid,  who  iras  activdy  oon« 
ceni«l  in  this  «Bterprisev  havi^  approached  too  near  the 
walls  of  thecastlet  wascaught  from  bishfniseby  meaiwiofan 
iioD  hook  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  rope.  Steph^  observing 
tbe  perilons  situation  of  the  youqg  prince)  boldly  advanced* 
and  rescued  him  at  the  risk  of  his  ova  life<£  Henry  the 
■econd,  about  the  year  1176,  presented  the  castle,  fo^ether 
with  the  vale  below  it  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  called  Corve 
Dale,  to  his  favourite  Fulk«  Fitzwartne,  snmamed  De  Pioan, 
to  whom  succeeded  Joccae  -de  Dioan.  Between  him  and 
Hugh  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  terrible  dissensions 
arose.  In  the  predatory,  war&re  which  ensued,  it  happened 
diat  Mortinm*,  waadening  about  Whiteciifie  Heath,  waa  suf' 
prised  and  seized.  He  was  conveyed  to  Ludlow  castle  and 
confined  in  one  of  the  towers,  which  to  this  day  bean  Oa 
aante.  In  tbe  fifth  of  Richard  the  first,  Gilbert  Talbot  had 
lands  given  him  for  tbe  custody  of  Ludlow  castle,  au^  eight 
years  afterwards,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  seized  it 
for  the  crown.  King  John  presented  it  to-Philip  d'  Aubigny, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  tbe  Lacies  or  Lessois  <^  Ireland. 
Waller,  the  last  of  tbe  family,  dying  without  iasue,  bequeathed 
it  to  his  gnnd^aoghter  Maud,  tbe  wife  of  Peter  de  Geneva 
w  Jenevill^  a  Pvictevin  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  by  whose 
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posterity  it  dcsreiided  to  the  Mortimers,  and  fronf  ihem  pasaed 
by  inberitanee  to  the  crown.  During  the  troublesome  reign  of 
Henry  die  third,  the  ambitions  Siiuon  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leiceater,  on  bia  junction  with  LleveHyn,  seized  this  caatle  as 
well  aa  that  of  Hay. 

Daring  tbe  next  two  centuries  scarcely  any  thing  of  import- 
a&ce  oceura  respecting  it.  In  the  I3th  of  Henry  tbe  sixth  it 
was,  as  we  hare  elsewhere  mentioned,  in  the  possession  of 
Bidard  Dnke  of  Yorii,  who  here  drew  up  an  affected  decla- 
tation  of  allegiance  to  tbe  king,  pretending  that  his  army  of 
.  kn  dMOsaad  men  was  raised  for  tbe  security  of  the  pubJick 
wdfcre.  Tbe  subaeqaent  conduct  of  Richard  belied  iiis  pro- 
fesaions,  for,  at  tfie  distance  of  eight  years  only,  from  tbe  dale 
of  die  declaratioa,  be  was  again  engaged  in  raising  forces  in 
-die  Welsh  marehea,  and  exciting  the  friends  whom  his  recent 
success  over  Lord  Audley  at  Bloor-heath,  4t  had  gained  bim,  to 
meet  at  Ludlow.  Tbe  king's  adherents  immediately  took  up 
ansa  to  punish  this  perfidy;  and  through  tbe  influence  and 
exertions  of  die  Dukes  of  Somerset,  Exeter  and  Buckiii^^uun, 
a  force  was  speedily  raised,  superior  to  that  of  tbe  Duke  of 
■York.  On  tbe  arriTal  of  the  royal  army  at  Worcester,  the 
kng  sent  oSers  of  pardon  to  the  rebels,  on  condition  that  they 
wo«ld  lay  down  their  anna  and  retom  to  their  allegiance. 
This  proposal  being  contemptuously  rejected, -f  die  royalists 
•dranced,  and  mt  the  13th  of  October,  1459,arTired  at  Liidford, 
arillage  near  Ludlow.  Tbe  Yorkiats  then  lowered  their  tone, 
declaring  in  tenns  of  tbe  moat  abject  submission,  that  they 
wiabed  nothing  more  than  tbe  redfess  of  certain  grievances 
introdnced  into  the  goremment  by  the  king's  mnisters,  and 
diat  they  hoped  to  be  conaidered  as  good  subjects  and  res- 
tored to  bvour.  This  piece  of  hypofrisy  bad  an  effect  direct- 
ly opposite  to  dieir  design,  llie  royalists  concluding  that 
.(ear  had  dictated  die  concession,  determined  to  give  battle  the 
-next  day,  and-tfaey'  oontrired  in  the  mean  time  to  disperee  the 
king's  oKrrs  of  pardon  among  tbe  rebels,  whidi  worked  so 
stro^ty  that  numbers  began  to  desert,  and  a  wfaole  detach- 
ment under  Sir  Andrew  Trollope  went  over  to  the  king's  camp 
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in  tbe  nigbu  Tiik  revolt  wait  inuiMdiafelj  followsd  bj  A« 
flight  of  tbe  diike  and  bis  two  muu,  the  Earii  oCMxreh  and 
RytUnd,  with  Warwick,  Saiiabury,  and  other  chie6,  learag 
the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  knig,  who,  orderi^  a  few  execu- 
tions for  the  sake  of  warning,  granted  a  general  pardon.  Hie 
ill  effect*  of  tbese  proceedings  were  serervly  felt;  not  only 
the  caatle  but  the  town  of  Lndlow  was  girm  up  to  rapine  aad 
plunder.  The  king's  troops  aetced  erery  article  of  raloe,  and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  autbority  of  Hall,  the  Duchess  of  York 
and  her  two  sons,  with  the  Dnchess  of  Backingbam,  were  for 
a  ling  time  kept  close  prisonets  in  tbe  castle.  In  tbe  courae 
-of  the  war  it  came  into  tbe  poMcsiion  of  Edward  Dake  of 
York,  aAerwards  Edward  tbe  fourth,  who  then  resided  at 
Wigmore.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  repaired  the 
castle,  and  made  it  tbe  court  of  bis  bod  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
That  monuTh  granted  the  first  charter  of  incorpwation  to  tbe 
town  of  Ludlow,  which  had  been  an  ancient  corpdtation  by- 
prescription.  The  charter  bears  date  in  the  first  yrar  of  hia 
reign,  and  recites  the  grant  to  have  been  made  in  conaidentioM 
of  the  services  the  fititbfnl  bargeases  of  tbe  boroogfa  of  Lud- 
low bad  done  in  aid  of  recovering  die  rights  of  tbe  crown. 
On  tbe  death  of  Edward  tbe  fourth,  tt  the  youAful  prince, 
Jiia  SOD,  was  here  proclaimed  king,  and  Amdy  afterwards 
taaoved  to  London  along  with  bis  brother,  at  tbe  instigation 
of  bis  uncle  Gloncester,  wbo  had  catued  hjmsetfto  be  pro- 
olaimed  protector,  in  order  that  be  migbt  the  more  securely 
effect  the  mardwous  usurpation  of  the  crown. 

After  tbe  close  of  that  tyrant's  short  and  turbulent  reign, 
when  the  fends  of  tbe  kii^^om  were  healed  by  tbe  union  of 
lient'y  tbe  seventh  with  a  prinoess  of  tbe  house  of  York,  Lud- 
low caatle  agaui  became  a  royal  residence.  Arthur,  the  eldest 
son  of  that  monarch,  held  here  a  court  widi  great  splendour 
and  magnificence  after  his  nuptials  with  Katharine  of  Armgoo, 
the  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinaid  and  Isabella.  On  this  maiw 
.riage,  which  had  been  ne^iated  during  the  coarse  of  seven 
years,  Speed's  words  are  *the  Lady  KaUiarine  bemg  about 
iigtouJu  years  old,  and  bom  of  so  great,  so  uoUe,  so  victor^ 
ous  and  virtiious  parents,  is  with  just  majesty  and  solnnnity- 
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opeolj  mairied  to  Arthur  Priitca  of  Wales,  aged  about  fifteen 
yeara,  and  ddect  soDiie  to  Heory  the  aeventh,  King  of  England, 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife.  Tbe  Archbii^p  of  Canterbary,  aa- 
■iated  by  nineteen  bisbope  and  abbots  mitred,  joined  tbatr 
hands  wd  performed  all  the  other  <^urch  rites  npoo  that 
grant  day.  Hie.  vnlgar  annals  ens  tell  yoa  the  splendour  and 
g]«7  Amw^,  in  appanll,  jewel  la,  pageants,  banquets,  gaests, 
and  iititet  piivcety  compkBettts,  the  only  we%faty  business  of 
aoany  weaker  braines.  A  grare  lady,  as  sooia  hare  written, 
was  laid  in  bed  between  tbe  bride  and  bridegroom,  to  hinder 
actual  awsmnmation  in  regard  of  Uie  prince's  green  estate  at 
body;  bat  others  alleadge  many  argum^its  to  prove  that  the 
«oita«BDiatMHi  really  todi  place;  however  she  herBeir(wbsn 
Aat  afterwards  came  in  question)  appealed  to  the  cod- 
Bcienee  <tf  King  Henry  the  e%fath  (her  second  hnaband)  if  be 
found  her  not  a  maid.  But  prince  ArUiur  enjoyed  his  mar- 
riage  a  very  short  while,  for  in  April  following  he  died  at 
Itodlow,  beiiy  under  sixteen  years,  being  a  prince  in  whose 
youth  tbe  li^ts  of  all  noble  virtues  did  clearly  b^n  to ' 
abinc'tf  According  to  the  same  historian  the  body  of  this 
lamented  yoong  prince  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathedral. 
There  ia  a  tradition  that  his  bowels  were  deposited  in  tbe 
diancel  of  Ludlow  church,  and  it  is  said  that  his  heart,  incloaed 
in  a  lenden  box  has  beoi  found.  Iliis  account,  generally  di», 
credited^  seems  to  derive  a  degree  of  probability  Irom  the 
following  circumstance:  on  opening  a  grave  iu  the  phancel  of 
Ludlow  church,  a  number  of  years  ago,  a  leaden  box  was 
discoverad*  and  sold  by  the  grave-digger  to  a  plunfher  pf  the 
town. 

This  aflnir  cmning  to  the  knowledge  of  the  then  rector,  the 
bom  was  repnKhased,  and  restored  unopened  to  its  former 
•itaation*^  Such  means  of  preserving  the  remains  of  tbe 
iUnstrious  dead  were  in  that  age  not  unusual. 

The  most  spleadid  era  of  Ludlow  castle  was  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  during  which  the  lords 
presidents  of  the  marches  held  their  courts  there  with  much 
grandeur  and  solemnity,  and  a  continual  concourse  of  suitors 
vw  atdacted  to  the  town.    One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these 
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Iwds  waa  Sir  Heory  Sidney,  who  a^^ean  to  have  nwde  the 
castle  his  fiiTourite  reaideBce;  and  about  the  year  1564,  pot  it 
into  3  state  of  thwungfa  repair,  adding  much  to  ittf  elegance. 
He  iBtroduced  many  aalntary  regulatioas  and  ordiuancea  ia 
the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  devoted  himself  lo  the 
exerciu  of  his  office  with  exemplary  Bdelity  and  zeal.  Ho 
died  in  the  twenty  eighth  y«er  of  his  presideiicy,  at  the  bishop's 
palace  in  Worcester,  A.D.  1686,  and  waaconveyed  tbeaeeto 
his  hoHBe  at  Penshurstfin  Kent.  But, preriooaly  teihishia 
bowels,  putauant  to  his  own  rvquMt,  were  baried.in  tbedean's 
cbap^  of  Worcester  cathedral,  and  his  heart  was  taken  to 
Ludlawt  and  dq>osited  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  beloved 
dai^hter  Ambrosia,  within  the  Itttje  oratory  be  had  mwlo  ia 
the  church.  A  leaden  urn,  aaid  t«  be  the  aame  which  con- 
tained his  heart,  was  some  years  ago  in  the  pae«eastoi|  of 
Edward,  Coleman,  Esq^  of  I.eominstier;  it  was  i^mhi^  six 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  ti^.  Tbe  following  inscription,  waa 
■ipon  it: — 

HBR  LYTH   THE   HARTE  OF 

,      SIR  HEMRVB  SIOMT   UP. 

ANKQ  DOHINI    1686. 

A  print  of  this  um  is  giTen  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
Tol.  LX1V.  p.  7H6.  Interesting  aa  snch  a  memorial  of  that 
great  man  may  be,  it  is  of  less  consequence  to  "posterity,  than 
the  tirtuous  example  which  his  life  affurdfed,  and  which  was 
reflected  with  fVeab  histre  in  the  character  of  hia  son  Sir 
Philip  Sydney. — A  model  of  accomplished  learning'  amf  a 
mirror  of  chivalry,  that  extraordinary  person,  in  the  course  of 
his  brilliant  life,  attracted  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the 
most  eminent  warriors,  statesmen,  and  scholars  of  bis  time. 
His  end  was  as  heroic  as  hia  career  was  glorious;  and  he  left 
behind  him  a  name  which  will  be  venerated  by  Englishmen 
as  long  as  a  portion  of  their  national  spirit  exists. 

In  1616,  the  castle  was  honoured  by  a  visit  Irom  Prince 
Charles,  son  of  James  the  first,  who  there  entered  on  his  prio- 
cipality  of  Wales  and  earlilom  of  Chester,  with  great  pomp 
and  nugnificence.  It  was  next  distinguished  by  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Masque  of  Comus,  in  1634,  during  the  presidency 
of  John  Earl  of  Bridgwater.  Tbat  exquisite  effusion  of  the 
youthful  genius  of  Milton  bad  its  origin  in  a  real  incident. 
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Wbea-  d)B  awl  cntend  ob  bti  ■ftriwi  rendeoce  he  wu  vbited 
1^  a  lu^BMMnblage  of  tbe  neighbouriB^  nobility  iiad  ^n- 
t^.  His  aoM,  tbe  LmkI  Braeklcf  and  Mr.  Tbomu  Egertoo, 
aad  bk  daagfater  &e  Lady  Alice,-  beiag  on  tbmr  joaniey 

to  attend  their  (atlLer'g  state 
And  new  intrusted  sceptre, 

worn  bimm*wl  m  HAywsod  forest,  in  HerefeidBbire,  and  Uie 
lady  fcr  a  flfaoii  tUe  was  loot.  The  adveirtnre  beiDg  related 
to  their  Either'  od  Iboir  anwal  at  die  castle,  Milton^  at  the  re- 
^■cat  of  bis  (nead  Henry  Lanrea,  wbo  taaght  lansick  in  the 
faaityi  wrote  tbe  Masque.  Laves  set  it  to  masiflk,  and  it  was 
acted  OH  Hidiaelfmu  nif^t;  tbe  two  IvatberB,  Ibe  yooug' 
]mdf,0amd  Lawes  himself  beariag  eadi  a  part  ia-the  r^tfe- 

nb'  poem,  ftmiliaT  to  every  Eogflish  nadcf ,  has  been  al- 
lowed by  Ibe  moat  competeat  jndges,'to  be  one  of  tbe  finest 
ceUpositioaB  of  tbe  kind  in  tin  English  language,  and  will 
ever  be  bald  in  peculiar  eatimatiob,  as  exhibiting  tbe  Air  dawn 
of  that  geoins  which  burst  forth  in  fall  splendour  in  tbe  divine 
peen  of  Pandne  Lost.  Its  flmlts,  bowerer,  called  forth  tba 
rigoroas  animadveruon-of  Jdmson,  wfao^  spariag  of  his  pmise 
and  |m>faBe  of  his  censors  oa  all  tke  works  of  tbe  poet,  oMsi- 
deicd  ibis  jnivaile  eHuaion  widumt  reference  to  the  eircnm- 
ataacea  aader  wbicb  it  waa  wiittsn.  For  this  reason  his  opin- 
iOB  will  lose  its  weight  when  ounpared  with  the  candid  and 
liberal  criticism  of  Warton.  We  must  not,  oheerres  that  jo- 
didooB  writsr;  read  Cmnns  with  an  eye  to  the  stage,  or  with 
tbe  expectation  of  dnunatick  proprie^.  .Under  this  restrictiou 
tbe  abaordity  of  the  spirit  speaking  to  an  audience  in  a  solita- 
ry fittest  at  midnight,  and  the  want  of  reciprocation  in  the 
dialogDe  are  overlooked.  Comus  is  a  suite  of  speeches,  not 
interesting  by  discrimination  of  character,  not  conveying  a 


■ThcLadj  Alice  EgnUn  bcckneaAonnnlslbe  wifeof  ibeEvlaTCarWj,  wbo, 
■t  bk  irst  aUed  Oolda  Grore,  in  CanoutbcDildre,  Rfforded  an  M^lum  to  Dr. 
Jmmj  Tijlor  b  the  lime  at  the  uuirpaliaa.  Among  the  doetur'a  wmonboiM 
SB  ha  death,  in  whieh  Imi  di«M:ttr  i>  finely  pourttajed.  Hti  nilei  Lady  Mary  wm 
giv^  in  iDMcriigE  In  Lord  Hnbert  of  Cliciburjr.  Cualhim's  BitTria  Pukid 
VoU  VIL  p.  W4.  note. 
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Tiiriety  of  iocidents,  nor  gndnftlly  exeiting  otrignty,  but  per. 
petnally  attraeting  attentioii  t^  Bablime  •entbwota,  by  (aoA- 
fal  imagery  of  tbe  ridiest  vein,  by  an  exaberanee  of  picto- 
Ksqne  de8cri|ltioD,  poetical  allusion,  and  omaitMBtal  ezprea> 
sion.  While  it  widely  departs  from  tfae  grotaaqm  a&omaliea 
of  the  mask  aow  in  faahion,  it  does  not  approach  neariy  to  Ae 
natural  coustitution  ofan^lar  play.  There  is  a  chastity  in 
the  applicaticm  and  conduct  of  thn  machitoryt  aodlMiriui  is 
introduced  widi  much  addren  after  the  brwdief*  had  iinpni- 
dratly  saffered  the  eDcfaantneDt  to  take  effect.  Iliis  is  tfae 
first  instance  in  whid  the  Old  English  Mask  vas  in  some  d^ 
gree  reduced  to  the  principles  and  form  of  a  ratiiHial  oompo- 
sition;  yet  still  it  could  not  but  retain  some  of  its  art>itrary 
peculiarities.  The  poet  had  here  properly  bo  mere  to  do  with 
the  pathos  of  tragedy  than  with  the  diameter  of  ccHsedy,  aor 
can  there  be  found  any  rule  that  shonld  ooitfim  baatotiie 
■sttal  modes  of  theatrical  interlocution. 
'  "Vo  this  eulogy  may  be  added  the  praise  Sharing  dispbyed 
the  lordlness  of  virtue,  and  exposed  'the  defcimity  of  rice  by 
a  lively  and  consielent  allegory,  and  by  a  succession  of  just 
ami  mMsl  sentimeuts  enforced  with  all  the  flnchaptmeat  of 
poetic  doquence.  So  well  soslBined  is.  die  tone  of  Milton's 
numbers  throogfaoul  the  piece»  that  to  give  a  specimea  of  its 
exoelleBce  any  passage  might  be  promisonetMly  takai« 

Tbe  H>^,  with  which  the'  benig^rted  bdy  ceai^sdee  Jmt 
soliloquy,  in  order  4o  mdie  hersdf  beard  by  ber  bi»)bers»  wJm 
are  in  sewdi  of  ber,  is  most  happily  introduced,  and  hMft 
wildly  pleasing  melody  well  adapted  to  its  subject  ^— 

Sweet  echo!  Sweetest  nymph  that  Iir*d  unseen 

Within  thy  airy  shell, 
By  stow  meander's  margent  green ; 
And  in  the  violet  embroidered  vale, 
Where  tbe  love-lorn  nightingale 

Nightly  to  thee  ber  sad  song  rooumeth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair. 
That  likest  thy  Naroiasns  are  9 
O,  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where : 
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Sve«t  qUMD  of  pariy,  danghter  of  th*  sphere ! 
So  nuy'it  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies. 
And  gire  resounding  grace  to  alT  heav'n's  harmonies. 

la  the  eoBdnet  of  bis  Ivble,  in  the  stmctnre  of  his  hlank 
Tflrae,  and  in  certain  pecBKarities  of  diction,  be  doady  copies 
Sbakcapcare.  Tba  followii^  passage  is  a  carious  iostaoce  of 
thaaHecasswithwhid)  he  studied  his  model: — 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  i'  th'  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 
Bat  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  taiifoa\  thoughts, 
Ben^hted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Hiioself  is  bis  own  dungeon. 

The  cMcIaaioii  of  the  Masque  strongly  eriaeet  that  tbe 
uithor  never  intended  it  for  general  repreaeotatian,  and  that 
oa  the  contrary  he  had  .no  other  view  but  to  answw  the  par. 
ticnlar  purpose  for  which,  at  the  hint  of  bis  friend,  he  utuler^ 
took  it.  lie  scene  changes  fran  the  magick  palace  of  Comqs 
to  a  view  of  tbe  town  and  castle  of  Ludlow;  and  one  of  the 
■OQgs  is  addrtased  to  tbe  earl  and  his  couateas,  congratulating 
tbem  on  the  constancy  of  their  children,  in  tbe  trials  to  which 
their  virtses  had  been  exposed. 

It  is  observable  that  this  conposition  met  with  a  decep- 
tion madi  more  bvourable  than  tbe  later' and  more  ma- 
tnreverks  of  Milton,  being  represented  by  noble  actors,  on  a 
st^e  and  before  an  auditory  equally  noble.  But  whatever 
honours  accmed  to  tbe  poet  on  this  account,  were  in  tbe  lapse 
of  a  few  ages  to  reflect  on  his  patrons  from  the  splendour  of 
bis  name,  lie  pomp  and  pageantry,  the  princely  magnifi- 
eence  that  attended  the  court  of  the  marches  were  soon  to 
disappear,  and  tbe  stillness  of  desolation  was  to  succeed  tbe 
bnstle  of  festivity  and  meniment.  litis  proud  castle,  which 
once  held  dominion  over  a  whole  principality  was  to  be  aban- 
doned to  decay,  to  be  spoiled  of  every  memorial  of  its  illustri- 
oos  inhabitants,  and  to  be  left  an  awful  monument  of  the 
mutability  of  human  afbirs.  Yet  even  in  this  state  it  might 
still  excite  interest;  tbongb  ruined  it  might  be  venerable, 
tbongb  solitary  it  could  never  be  wholly  deserted,  and  tbe  tra- 
vdler,  who  tnrned  aside  to  view  its  ruins,  would  pau^e,  ere  he 
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pasfled  <m,  to  do  hfloiage  to  tbc  nwmory  of  the  divine  po«t, 
who  b*d  lullowed  tbem  witli  his  imnwrtid  straiDs: — 

Here  Milton  lang. — What  needs  a  greater  apell 

To  lore  tbee atrangnv  to  them  &r-&m'd  wnllaf 
Thoiq^  ^JiroBiclen  of  other  agei  tell 

That  prmoeB  oft  have  graoed  fair  Lndlow'a  halls. 
Their  honovn  glido  along  oblivion's  atreutr 

Ando'flF  the. wrecks  a  tide  of  rain  drives; 
Faint  aod  more  bint  the  rays  of  glory  benm 

That  gild  their  course — the  bard  alone  aurvivei ; 
^   And  when  the  rude  unceasing  afaocfca  of  time. 

In  one  vast  heap  shall  whelm  this  lofty  pile, 
Still  shall  his  genins,  towering  and  sublime, 

Trtnmpbant  o'er  the  spoils  of  gnudear  amilet 
Still  io  thene  haunts,  true  to  a  nation's  toogiw, 
Edm  shall  lore  to  dw^II,  and  say,  here  Miltoh  Bvng. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  history  of  the  castle,: 
iluring  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first,  it  was 
For  some  time  kept  as  a  garrison  for  the  king.  In  the  summer 
of  1645,  a  force  of  near  two  thousand  horse  and  foot,  drawn 
together  out  of  the  gairisons  of  Lndlow,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Monmouth,  were  by  a  less  nnmber  of  the  parliament 
forces  defeated  near  Ludlow,  tt  The  castle  was  delivered  up 
on  the  9th  of  June  hi  the  following  year. 

At  the  restoration,  during  the  ppesidency  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
hery,  the  celebrated  Butler,  who  was  made  secretary  to  that 
nobleman,  wrote  hi  one  of  the  towers  of  this  entitle,  a  part  of  his 
incomparable  Hadibras.  It  was  about  this  period  that  he 
married  Miss  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  good  Airaily,  and  he 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  in  his  retreat,  a  lift  of  comfort,  though 
not  of  affluence,  and  to  have  had  leisure  to  revise  aod  correct 
his  work.  In  1663,  the  first  part  containing  three  cantos,  was 
published,  and  in  the  year  fol  lowing  the  second  part 'appeared. 
its  success  drew  bim  forth  into  the  publick  world,  sore  of 
praise,  and  full  of  hopes  of  emolument.  His  poem  was  uni- 
versally admired ;  the  kii^  quoted,  the  courtiers  studied,  and 
the  royalists  applauded  it,  but  the  author  was  the  dupe  of 

■Sir  E.  Walhcr"!  HidorimI  DLsniunei.  Ibl.  p.  1t9. 
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pnmJMs  wbicb  Ireite  triied  with  oaA  fbrgTBtten  :  in  the  midgt 
of  dbspftoiiitinMt  and  n^lect  he  published  the  third  part  id 
•N  aofioiabad  state,  and  in  1680  he  died  in  indigence. 

Tite  chnrch  of  Ludloir  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
toira,  aad  »  a  atately  and  spedom  structure  m  the  form  of  a 
enm,  with  a  lofty  iumI  wall  adorned  tow«r  in  the  centre,  ih 
which  ia  a  melodiou*  ring  of  eight  bells.  The  principal  eo- 
tranoe  fifant  the  town  is  by  a  large  hexagonal  porch.  The  Dave 
is  divided  firam  the  aisles  by  six  lofty  pointed  arches  on  eadi 
aide,  springing  from  I^t  elust«red  pillan,  each  nmnsting  of 
foar  tapfer  shirflst  with  the  intcmiediate  spaces  hollowed. 
Above  dleiB  hi  a  olwe  story,  with  a  range  of  heavy  nnpleaaing 
windows*  The  great  eaitera  window  is  entirely  modernised, 
and  its  highly  enaneDted  mallions  destroyed.  The  four 
gnat  ardies  m^  Ae  tower  an  remarkably  bold ;  beneath 
the  rmHint  aroh  is  Ae  cfatffal  mod  left,  Ae  lower  part  of 
wUck  is  embeHiahed  with  open  catred  worii,  but  upon  it  has 
beea  creeted  a  modem  gall^.  Above  the  gallery  stands  a 
large  and  very  fiD&rf<Mied  oi^n,  giren  by  Henry  Arthnr,  £ar} 
of  Powis,  in  the  year  1764;  it  cost  £1,000.  A  set  of  chimes 
was  pat  dp  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  ia  the  year  1705,  to 
play  seven  tunes,  for  the  respective  days  of  the  week;  vie, 
tbe  10^.  Psalm;  Ceaiioering  Hero;  Highland  Laddie; 
boocence ;  Kule  Brittania}  Life  let  as  Cherish ;  and  Britons 
strike  home. 

The  dmnr  ia  spaeioiu,  and  ia  l%fatcd  by  fire  lofty,  pointed 
windows  on  eadi  side,  abd  one  of  mn^  larger  dimensions  at  - 
the  east  end,  whkh  oceupies  tbe  wli^  breadth,  and  nearly  the 
whole  height  of  this  part  of  the  building.  This  great  window 
is  entirely  filM  with  painted  glass,  tbougfi  not  of  rich 
CDlonring,  representmg  chiefly  tbe  legend  of  St.  Lawrence, ' 
the  patron  aaait  of  the  diurdi.  In  the  side  windows  are  also 
larga  remains  of  stained  glasa,  principally  figures  of  saints,  of 
rivfar  oolooring  than  those  of  tbe  eastern  window.  The  oak  ' 
stalls  we  still  perfect  but  injudiciously  daubed  over  with 
paiat, 

'  On  each  side  6f  the  dtoir  is  a  chantry  chapel,  and  at  the 
north  tranae^  is  a  square  building,  called  '  fletcbers  chance),' 
oa  tbe  top  of  which  ia  an  arrow.  It  ia  a  probable  conjecfurf, 
diat  tlua  erecti«a  was  for  the  use  «f  a  company  of  arrow-" 
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mtkon,  or  fletchen,  (m  th«y  w««  anciently  d«uiiiiunted)  who 
we  inppoaed  to  have  held  their  meetingi  here,  and  to  hare 
kept  their  booltB  and  records  in  the  recess,  at  the  norA-east 
comer  of  the  building. 

In  the  windows  of  die  north  chancel,  (called  St,  John's  dapel) 
are  paintings  represeotiDg  the  hiatoiy  of  the  apostles,  ttbd  also 
very  splendid  remnants  of  stained  glass,  pourtraying  the  story 
of  the  ring  preseated  by  acnne  pilgrims  to  Edward  the  cotu 
fessor,  who,  as  the  Chronicles  relate,  "was  warned  of  his 
death  certain  days  before  be  died,  by  a  ring  that  was  brought 
bun  by  certain  pilgrimM,  comi^  from  HieruBalein,  which  ring 
he  had  secretly  giren  to  a  poore  man  that  asked  his  charity  u 
^he  name  of  God,  and  saint  John  the  Evangelist.  ,  These  pil- 
grims, as  the  legend  recites,  were  men  of  Ludlow." 

The  whole  of  this  noble  parish  chnrchis  ceiled  with  fine  oak, 
mi  embelli^ied  with  carvhig.  The  extreme  length  from  east 
to  west  is  203  feet,  of  which  the  nave  is  93,  the  space  under 
the  tower  90,  and  the  choir  80.  The  breadth  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  is  82  feet;  the  transept  measures  190  feet;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  choir  is  22  feet.  The  tower  rises  181  feet,  and, 
fimniDg  a  prominent  object,  giree  cpnuderbhle  beauty  to 
many  prospects  from  the  neighbonrit^  country.  It  is  qnad. 
FH^nlar,  and  the  apper  part  near  the  battlements  was  origi- 
nally formed  with  highly  finished  atataes  of  saints,  &c.  Tbeae 
were  deemed  by  Oliver  Cromwell's  officers,  when  they  were 
possessed  of  this  town,  superflnous  and  irreligioua,  and  were 
accordingly,  either  much  mutilated  or  entirely  dertroyed. 
Numerous  similar  works  in  v^ious  parts  of  the  church,  su& 
fered  the  same  fate. 

In  the  church  there  are  two  highly  fini^ed  effigies  of' 
Judge  Bridgeman  and  his  lady,  but'  much  mutilated.  The 
head  of  Sir  John  Bridgeman's  Tomb  was  opened  in  1806,  (on 
sinking  a  grave  for  the  body  of  Mrs.  Turner)  when  the  hair 
efboth  Sir  John  and  his  lady  was  found  perfectly  entire  ;■  the 
coffins  mouldered  on  exposure  to  the  air.  There  are  monumen- 
tal inscriptions  of  Ambrosia  Sydney,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  1674  '  Sir  Robert  Towneshend,  Knyght,  chief  Justice 
of  the  counsfell  in  the  marches  of  Wiiles  and  Chester,  and  his 
wi& — Edmund  Walter,  Esquire,'  and  chiefle  Justice  of  three 
sbiers  in  South  Wales,  and  one  of  his  Najeetie's  conn^l  in 
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the  Mardies  of  Wales,  and  Mary  bit  wife,  1592.  Dame  Marj 
ETie,wife  of  Ralpbe  LordErre,  Baron  of  Mdton,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Principallities,  &c.,1713,  and  Theopbilns  Salwey, 
£sq.whowaa  the  eldest  bod  of  Edward  Salwey.Esq,  a  younger 
•on  of  Major-  Richard  Salwey,  who,  in  the  last  century, 
•acrificed  ^1  and  every  thing  in  hb  power  in  support  of  publick 
liberty,  and  in  opposition  to  arbitrary  power.     1760.' 

Saw  am  Noboito  Dni  Jobannn  Brydgman,  Militia,  Bervientis 
adlegmi,«tcapitali8  Jmticiarii  Ceatrin,  Qui  Maximo  oniniaBi 
BoBonnn  Msrore  (cum  70  annos,  vixiMet)  6  Feb.  anno  1696. 
Pie  Pbcideqae  animam  Deo  reddidit. 

Franciaca  uxor  mtestissima  posnit. 

O  Qniaquis  ades 

Reveroe  manes  Indjrtos 

Edoardi  Vavgban,  e  Trawacoed,  Ann, 

Jobannia  Varghan,  Equitis  Herois, 

Hseredis  ex  Traduce; 

Proin*  patris  magn*  ad  instar 

Pn-oma^^ence  literatune,  aire  academicie,  sive  fbrensis 

Spatia 

H«c  accerrime  vel  a  puer o  contendit ; 

Vt  Principi  et  patriee 

Egregie  inserviret; 

Qnod  feliciter  asseciitua  est, 

Utrique  gratus  et  amabilis, 

Et  spectatiaaimus  ciria 

in  ipsa  temponun  ' 

Vertigine ; 

Ut  Bcias  hie  condi  quern  antiqui  dixere 

Virum  ci)bicum 

Et  divinurn. 

Talis  tantusq;  flenlibus  etiain  inimicis, 

Commorientibua  peene  aoitcis, 

Ipso  solo  Into  et  lubente, 

ReceptiiB  eat 

In  Beatorum  patriam 

Anno  Dni  MDCLXXXIV 

Conjogi,  pareatiq;  deaideratiisiBie 
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Vidua  cum  libera 

Pcrpetim  I^bm  ' 

Hoe  Hiortele  nKMnmeiitun 

P. 

IpM  sibi  inmOTtale  epitaphium. 

Tbe  time  of  the  building  of  this  church  is  not  recorded,  but 
from  an  attentive  surrey  of  its  ar<Aitecture,  it  is  supposed  to 
hare  beeo  erected  early  in  the  sixteenth  ceatary.  llKnigli  it 
was  Berer,  strictly  speaking,  coll^jiiate,  it  poasassed  a  cbwitry 
of  ten  priests,  supported  by  the  Palbiers,  4whi^g«Te  to  its 
choral  serrice,  the  splmdour  of  a  cathedral.  It  it  a  rcotory, 
and  its  present  ralae  is  said  to  be  £200  per  aaaum.  There  are 
a  reader  and  a  lecturer,  whose  salarlsa  are  paid,  partly  by  the 
corporation,  and  partly  by  the  parish.  It  is  in  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford )  and  Lndlow  ia  the  ci^ital  of  this  diriaiiHi  of  the 
diocese, 

Tbe  risitations,  or  eccIesifiBtical  QOnrts,  ars  held  twice  a 
year,  generally  in  May  and  October,  for  proving  wills,  granting 
letters  of  admniatretioD,  &D.  The  Proctors  reside  at 
Hefefwd.     Fwr  apparitors  officiate,  who  reai^  at  LntUow. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  containing 
diirty  three  very  oomfortable  apartment*.  It  ww  founded  by 
Mr.  John  Hosyer,  a  laerehant,  in  the  year  I486,  but  was  re- 
built in  1758,  at  the  expense  of  the  oorporatioD. 

It  is  intended  for  the  acoovmodation  of  poor  people,  to 
eadi  of  whom  is  allowed  4d^,  but  nothing  further  is  discoTer- 
able  respecting  its  origin,  or  its  foosder.  Orer  the  door,  and 
under  the  arms  of  the  town,  is  <be  following  inscription : — 

Domum  hanc  Eleemosynariam 

Mnnificentia  Johaonis  Hosyer,  mercatons, 

Annosalutis  MCCCCLXXXYI  primitos  extructam, 

Temporis  injurra  labefectam  diu  et  ruitotam, 

in  Dei  optimi  Maximi  gloriam,  pii  funditoris 

Memoriam,  et  commodiorem 

Paupemm  receptJonem;  ab  ipsis  usque 

FnndameutiB  pn^riis  sumptibus, 
Resnscilanint,  Amplianint,  Ornanint, 

*The  pilgrinii  wksbriMghltlM  «g  WEdwwd  ttaeColfcuM.   Sccpaft  t5S. 
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BalliTi,  Baig«MeB,  et  oomBOnitMa 

VmiB  ^lu  4e  Lndlow. 

Abdo  Dmbim  MDCCLVUI, 

AiyiMtiuiMii  Bogi%  G««^  MCDodi 

Iricsmo  pnmo* 

Hm  ftllomnce  to  the  p«or  I17  thu  cbsrity  bar  been  ad- 
v«oce4  by  the  corponitioo  to  two  shDIings  Md  uxpenoe 
weekljr. 

Beaidw  Hoayer's,  there  ore  Ae  Mlowing^  charities, — 
Walter's.    Left  by  James  Walter,  Esq.,  £  10  annually  to  the 

poor,  and  £  10  to  Uie  paraon  and  preacher. 
Tfxnlyae's.    £38  6$.  8d.  annually  to  the  poor. 
Caudland's.    Left  by  Thomas  Caadland,  £  I  aoaually  to  the 

poor. 
Archer's,    Ditto  Ditto. 
Sasaa  Gay's.    £6  aiMitally  to  the  imnates  of  Hosyer's,  and 

die  Corre  street  alms-hoosea, 
Morgan  Uoyd*8.     1S>.  4,d.  anonally  among  the  inmates  of 

Hosyer's  fi)[Hidatio&, 
l|a>7  Beetensni^    £S  18<.  Ad.  half-yearly  to  be  divided 

among  the  thirty  three  alms  people. 
Aaa  SanA^    £2  10s.  8d.  annually  to  the  poor. 
Snaamiah  Snntb'a.    Hie  interest  of  £  100  in  the  navy,  S  per 

cents  girea  half  yearly  to  the  poor. 
Lane's  Chnity.      Left  by  Thomas  Lane,- — the  rent  of  land 
amoimting  to  £33  10«.  Od.  per  annum, 
distributed  to  the  poor  in  twelve  nine-penny 
loOTCS,  to  tweire  poor  widows. 
PfailUpa,  Charity.    Left  by  Evan  Phillipa,— the ^m  of  £84, 
laid  oat  in  land,  which  produces  £  13  a 
year,  distributed  among  decayed  ofd  men 
and  women. 
Aldmnan  Danei's,     Left   by    Alderman   Richard    Davies, 
amomitiim^  to  £  6  ammally,  to  ^^t  poor 
widows. 
Hn.  Handftvd's.    Left  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Handford,  the  inter. 
est  of  £26,  to  the  poor  of  Caetle  street 
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Long'a.    The  interest  of  £20  aunuatty;  to  twenty  selected 

poor  per^otw  of  the  pari^  of  St.  Lawrmce. 
Mrs.  Robinson's.    Cajled  in  tbe.  chanty  book,  the  bishop  of 
London's  Lady;  the  ioterest  of  £100  in 
equal  portions,  to  the  charity  school,  and 
twenty  poor-honse  keepers. 
Heyricke'a  and  Sir  i     i- 140  to  be  lent  to  poor  tradesmen,  and 
Timothy  Tamer's.  >     £  40  a  year  to  the  diarity  schools. 
Gwiliiams's  Charily.    Left  by  Richard  Gwilliams,  £3'aBnii- 
ally  to  the  parish  of  Ludlow,  the  Vicar 
of   Kinsf's    chapel,   end  tbe.  ricar  of 
Leominster,  £  1  of  which  to  be  by  each 
of  them  distributed  yearly  to  poor  im- 
potent  persons  in  those  places. 
Dr.    StMinibaiik's.      Left    by    Charles    Sonnibank,   D.D., 
£  13  6«.  6d.  pet  annum,  to  bo  riven 
qiiarterly  to  ten  poor' widows  ofLodlow, 
by  the  rector,  who  is  allowed  6«.  Sd.  for 
hit  trouble  in  the  distribution.' 
Home's  Benefaction.  .  Left  by  Robert  Home,  £10  perannum 
to  the  k^ctor  of  Ludlow,  fbr  the  time 
beingf. 
Mrs.  Higgiosoo's  Charity.     Left  by.  Mrs.'  Jane  Ifigginson  of 
Doddingtou,    in    the    parish   6f 
Whitchurch,  £5  per  annum,  to 
fire  decayed  tradeunen's  widows 
who  arc  to  keep  clean  die  chan- 
cel of  the  church;  and  £6  per 
annum,  to  the  Rector  of  Ludlow. 
-  Morgan's  Charity,     The  Rev.  lUchard   Moigan,  rector  of 
Clunguaford,  left  to  the  rector,  Lecturer 
and  Reader  of  Ludlow,  for  the  time 
being,  £  140  in  trust,  to  pay  for  the 
schooling  of  poor  children. 
■  Hiflliagvwortb's  Charity.    Left  by  Thomas  HoUingswortb  and 
Richard  Nash;  the  interest  of£150 
'  which  is  distributed  in  bread  to  the 
poor. 
Tben  were  formerly  other  charities,  which  are  now  lost. 
ScHiM    of    tha    most    important   of  these    were    from   tb* 
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Palmer**  CtaQd,  or  Club,  ofwhidi  ancirat  frfttemity  little  is 
knoim. 

There  mu  anciently  a  ^oll^e  of  white  frian  aitiiated  out  of 
Cotre  f^te.— 'It  was  demoliahed  at  the  diuolntion,  id  the 
time  of  Heniy  the  eighth ;— au  alms  house  has  hotverei'  sur- 
rived  the  chapel,  and,  according  to  the  will  of  its  founder,  is 
eoBtrihatoij  to  the  maintenance  of  four  poor  and  impotent 
persona,  two  from  the  parish  of  Bromfieldj  and  two  from 
Ludlow. 

Near  the  bottom  of  Corve  street  is  a  ohapel  belonging  to  the 
independents.  The  original  institution  of  this  society  seenis 
to  hare  beep  between  the  years  1731  and  1738;  and  its  ad- 
▼ancentent  (nm  a  private  meeting  of  about  90  persons,  to  • 
Dumber  cap^le  of  supporting  an  officiating  minister,  was,  it 
^ipears,  owing  in  a  great  degree,  to  theinjnatice  of  persecution. 
'  On  Sunday,  March  31,  in  the  year  1731,  somewhat  more 
tlmn  twenty  penons  met  tt^ether  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
tu  High  street,  Ludlow,  for  the  purpose  of  religions  worship, 
which  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  a  mob  collected,  who 
furiously  attacked  the  house,  and  threw  stones  through  the 
wbdowB,  to  the  great  terror  and  danger  of  the  persona  withm : 
OB  whidi  Mrs.  Jraies,  Peter  Griffin,  and  James  Wynde,  went 
to  (be  H%fa  Bmliff,  Mr.  Henry  Dariea,  to  req^aest  his  assist- 
anoe.  But  he,  instead  of  helping,  charged  them  with  the  riot, 
Areateoing  to  prosecute  them  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  friends  produced  a 
license  for  religious  worship  in  her  house,  signed  by  four- 
teen justices  of  the  peace.  The  mob  hearing  how  matters 
stood,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  broke  every  window  in  the 
bouse.  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  friends  were  now  ordered  before 
the  bsilifis,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  told  tbetn  they 
stood  fined  in  £20,  and  bound  to  appear  at  the  next  Quarter 
Seasiona.  In  the  mean  time,  after  urgent  and  repeated  solici> 
tations,  the  riot  act  was  read,  and  the  mob  dispersed.  A  nar- 
rative of  this  case  having  been  presented  to  the  London  Com- 
mittee of  Dtsseoting  Ministers,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel 
CbaBdler,  who  was  one  of  that  body  at  the  time,  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  snflererB,  and  by  a  legal  process  compelled 
the  Ludlow  magistrates  to  make  ample  compensation.  In  the 
prefiice  to  a  narrative  of  this  transaction,  publi^ed  by  Mrs. 
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Mury  Marlowe,  it  is  Btatsd  thrt  <it  it  w«U  known  tbst  Um 
gentlemen  who  by  their  offices  and  stations  shoald  have  aup* 
pressed  the  mob,  were  sibpoenaed  to  London,  and  theis  fined, 
reprimanded,  and  broogbt  to  b^  pardon  o^  their  knees.  Yet 
the  good  pevple  generooslj  foi^vu  the  fine,  and  required  no 
more  than  to  bare  the  danaages  repaired,  and  the  charges  de^i 
frayed,  as  they  only  desired  peace  tmd  quietness.' 

Corre  river  which  gives  denomination  to  Corve  street, 
passes  under  a  haodsome  stone  bridge,  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
This  bridge  was  built  by  the  corporation,  in  1787i  and  the 
foundation  is  said  to  have  been  made  with  stones  from  die 
chapel  ef  St.  Leonard, 

.  A  little  above  Cor^e  gnte  is  an  antique  building)  known  by. 
the  naine  of  tlie  Feathers  Inn,  which  has  formerly  been  an 
el^;ant  mansion.  In  the  enntle-piece  of  one  of  the  front 
rooms,  well  preserved  specimens  of  carved  work  remain, 
from  whidi  the  traditionaiy  aoeonnt  pf  its  bavit^  belonged  to 
one  of  the  josticas  of  the  coart  of  the  marches,  is  sufficiently 
confirmed;  and  tbe  initials  I.  B,  over  the  royal  arms,  point 
oot  tbe  time  of  James  die  first. 

.  From  the  top  of  Corve  street,  three  other  streets  branch  oat 
in  opposite  directions,  forming  there  an  area  or  aqonre  of  ood- 
siderable  dimensions.  Tfais  was  formerly  an  op«>  place,  but 
is  now  encumbered  with  buildii^;a.  Froia  its  having  been^ 
tbe  theatre  of  tbe  barbarous  amusement  of  bull  baiting,  it  is. 
still  known  by  tbe  name  crf'tbeBnII-rmg. 

Eastward  from  the  BnlUriog  is  Goalfonl  tower,  the  cwn- 
)non  prison  of  the  town,  whidi  has  of  late  been  ntnch  im- 
proved.    On  the  front  is  the  foUowii^  inscription] — 

'This  building  was  erected  at  the  chu^  of  the  .corporation, 
in  MDCCLXIV,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Geoige  the  third ; 
for  the  common  prison  of  this  town;  i*  the  place  of  Goa|ford's, 
tower,  an  andfiut  prison  and  gate,  by  length  of  time,  having 
become  rqinous.' 

From  tbe  road  wfaich  strikes  ofi"  in  aa  eastern  direction  from . 
Ooalford  gate,  at  the  place  where  die  range  of  bnildii^ 
called  Lower  Goalford  terminates,  there  passes  a  narrow  lane, 
called  Friar's  lane,  which  joins  the  bottom  of  Old  street*  at 
the  place  where  Old  gate  formerly  itood,  and  where  there  are 
yet  to  be  seen  some  remains  of  tbe  gate>wfty.    This  street 
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eoraea  in  »  direct  line  southward  tnra  the^  ball-^iin^ ;' and  the 
btne  below  it,  paying  a  chief  rent  to  the  manor  of  Hotdgate,  is 
called  Holdgate  fee.  Behind  Old  street  there  b  a  suite  of 
gardens,  occupying  a  triangular  piece  of  ground,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  lower  Goalfbrd,  and  on  the  other  by  Friars'  lane. 
On  this  inclosnre  was  situated  the  religious  esteblisbment  for 
Augustine  Friars,  or  Friars  Eremites.  The  fonnder  of  this 
Friary  is  not  known.  Fdmund  de  Fontibus,  that  is  Bridge^ 
BBtf,  was  a  benefactor.  The  first  religious  house  of  this  order 
establisbed  in  England,  was  Wodd  House,  near  Cleobury. 

Passing  along  the  ronil  which  leaves  the  town  St  the  bottom 
of  Holdgate  lee,  we  come  to  a  small  mound  of  earth  and  atonesi 
which  marks  the  boundary  of  the  townahip.  He  name  of  the 
*  Weeping  Cross'  still  retained  by  this  landmark,  serves  to 
preserve  the  traditionary  record  of  a  Cross,  and  indicates  the 
probability  ibat  not  fiir  distant  from  it,  there  may  in  ancient 
times,  have  been  a  monkish  cell  or  anehoretage.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  Maen  Achwyu&n,  or  stone  of  laments- 
tioBt  was  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  erected  by  tbeAi, 
sometime  pre^eusly  to  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine,  Erec- 
tions of  this  denomination  consisted  of  one  solid  itone, 
upwards  of  twelve  feet  hi^,  with  a  rounded  head,  on  which 
was  the  figure  of  a  cro^,  ornamented  with  Kingnlar  sculptures. 
Beside  the  sacred  pillars  the  weeping  penitent  was  tondndted 
to  cooftas  his  sins  to  the  officiating  priest. 

Adjoining  to  Old  gate  is  the  work-house,  with  a  small 
prison  or  cell  attached  to  it,  called  the  House  of  Correction, 
for  ncnring  Vagrants,  and  other  delinquents.  The' original 
institution  of  this  parochial  establishment  was  by  an  indivii 
dual  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Lane,  of  Ludlow,  who  had,  in 
eariy  life,  been  a  domestick  servant  in  the  Charlton  &mt]y-, 
and  who  by  will,  dated  90th.  November,  1974,  bequeathed 
Ae  gretder  part  of  his  estate  to  Sir  Job  Charlton,  and  two 
adiers,  to  be  by  them  disposed  of  as  he  should  appoint,  or,  in 
d^ult  of  sndi  appointment,  to  such  charitable  use  as  they 
jndged  best. 

From  the  will  of  Sir  Job  Charlton,  the  Iwt  surnr<tf  <>f 
these  trustees,  dated  December  6th.,  I^I,  it  appears  that  the 
money  derived  from  this  bequest  bad  been  employed  in 
repairing  and  furnishing  on  old  house,  which  had  been  granted 
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to  tlw  trufitam  of  Ludluw,  n>d  iii  purcluuing  onlain  lands  in 
MiddletoD,  called  tbe  MeaaWs,  of  Ae  annual  rdae  of  about 
£30,  aad,  by  hia  aaid  wilti  Sir  Job  CharHoik  deairflB  Iris  son 
Fraoeia  to  take  care  tlwt  the  cbaritable  fand  of  his  gr^^ol 
awraat  l^omoa  Lau,  be  ewflof ed  to  ountaiB  a  wsrk-hoase, 
and  a  houae  of  correctioD,  (wkioh  ii  appean  tie  Iwd  at* 
read;  aatabliAed  m  the  old  h«a«e  above-nieiitioaed,)  for  tbe 
.benefit  of  tbe  poor  of  Ludlow,  and  tbe  ne^bbouriog  TiMages; 
and  he  dfrecta  tint  tbe  rents  aad  profits  of  Aa  laod*  at  Mid- 
dletoB,  and  whatever  eke  sbeald  arise  from  the  property 
bequeathed,  should  ge  for  tbe  maiiiteoaBce  of  die  mnettr  of  tbe 
■aid  worfe-hooNi^  and  for  keeping  it  ia  repair;  and  that  hi* 
T^ht  haiia,  or  in  de&uU  thereof,  tbe  rector  of  Lsdiow,  aud 
the  Tictf  of  Liidfard,  and  the  chief  nairiatrate  of  Ladltmi 
•boald  DtMBVate  ooe  ef  the  chamber,  or  at  leaat  oae  of  the 
iababttaolaef  I^Ww,teb«  the  laaater  of  Uweaidwork'^Knue. 
Under  the  reaiduary  clause •fThoBuaLaDe'awill.arerenistt 
pnwmil  to  the  «m  of  this  charity,  of  cectaio  preouaet  granted 
to  fai«  widow,  during  her  life<  Thew  ooneisted  of  a  bonaa  in 
Bratd  stnet.  now  let  to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  joiner,  for  £  30  a  year; 
Mid  also  a  garden  near  Brand  lane,  a  newlow  between  MiU 
ittroet  nilbf  wd  Ludford  bridge,  aad  «  meadow  ia  tbe  tMm- 
ship  of  Halton.  Thwe  lart-mmtiened  pretniaee,  togttha  wth 
t!b»  Itwda  ia  M)ddlet«n,  wwa  exchai^^  with  Sir  Chariai 
William  Bous  Boug^Mn,  Bart,  for  soaie  meadev  aad  pnetare 
lands  «aHe4  East  Fields  and  Ptataeis,  m  the  paaiah  of 
StanidaM  Lacy,  let  tut  £66  a  yeu\  in  1790,]  these  lands  aw 
let  from  year  to  y«w,  to-  Benjamin  Flonaders,  £sq.«  at  a  xmt 
ofAlOQi  Tbei«  was  in  ISaO,  ia  the  baods  of  E.  L.  Charltea, 
£a^  of  Lodierd,  (tbp  present  tmste*)  of  the  chari^,  as  beir 
of  Sir  Job  Cbarlt4Mi,>  thes«mof£16  6i,  Sd.,  tips  wnnt  of 
a  bijanee  doe  ia  181^  arising  ftvm  the  saTiaga  of  incoBMb 
This  awn  was  deetiood  by  Sir.  CbailtM  tathaenctiea  of  a 
new  faeoM  of  conentiou,  tbe  present  OMt  a  aia^lavnallapsM- 
MCBt  at  the  btwk  of  the  vorh-boqa*,  bai|«  totally  uaAt  fiir 
the  purpose ;  but  tfie  design  has  hem  for  the  present  wmt»a4tA, 
ia  ooflBequeace  oC  a  proposri  now  ia  agitation,  for  ht^ldiag  a 
boose  of  cerreotioo,  m  Ae  jail  yard,  at  tbe  joint  charges  of  tbe 
4orpofaliett  and  tbe  ebvify. 
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Ifce  iaeamm  atilua  thmnty,  aaw  maoautiag  to  £  190  a  yctr, 
w^  ■  ISU;  applied  u  MIotts:— 

£.    t.  dL 

ao  e  « 

84    S  6 

Sair  aalHufa  adi  cbargw  Am- 

wtaviaf  aaddytiagf, 4ft    6  tf 

IkoM. 7t6  0 
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tenv*««iylu  «f  imKomm  (mkiA  in  1S16  waa  £114,  tba 
nat  of  Mw  >diM  in  Braad  atract  bak^  oaly  £14.)  af 
£111  Sk.  10A(  w4  is  ISM,  tbare  iwaMed  ia  the  bavd*  of 
thtBe«»wr,a4ivpiMJ>f  £U9a.  4U.  ecdnireofthesiun 
i/£»6  lfr.a<paMliB<hatjMrtoMr.Ctiaritoii. 

He  Gomnor  i*  appoiated  by  Mr,  GharitMi,  and  Moeivai 
frao*apanAMiadditiDMd«ilar)>  or£aO. 

TWon  Ike  Workhoiue,  <be  namw  lana  called  Fro;  Laaa 
coadacto  as  to  tke  bottom  of  Broad  atraet,  llie  fbaDdatigB 
of  die  Town  Wall  tna;  be  traced  bere,  and  the  Fo«M  haa  beea 
awTcvtod  Hit»  Gbdea  gnmed. 

Ik  aidied  pwa^^  «f  Bnoad  Gate  nmaina  entbe;  flnm 
wMA,  lover  ficoad  street  caadacts  na  to  LudAwd  Sridga, 
■Bw  wUch,  to  tfie  left,  ia  a  field  called  St.  Jolia'a  ckat,  indi« 
atiag  Ike  piaoa  wbeic  St.  Jdia'a  orile^  fonoerly  atood.  In 
<k  cataii^^  af  aapprened  cdi^oua  honaea,  neither  Ae  tiaM 
af  tha  fouadation  d  thia  college,  nor  the  fiMndea'a  name,  ia  to 
ke  fawd;  bbt  it  ia  liated  in  the  Honaaticon,  diat  "St,  Ji^ 
ftftial'a  HiMp«tal,  fbanded  by  Petto-  Uodogat,  aeac  tha 
imr  of  neaaede  water,  in  a  maater  md  icl^;ioaa  brodMt% 
Hi  andowad  by  ihiai  with  sereral  laade,  that  the  bra&er*, 
iter  Uadeai^ir  mre  antboriBed  to  ohooae  their  ovn  loaaten  fix- 
ever  witboat  any  obstruction;  and  that  the  said  maatara  and 
jMben  awf  adaute  ailch  aa  they  i^toold  think  fit  into  their 
inAfdutni,  aui  rcceire  the  poor  and  infinn,  aad  do  M 
iHb  tiiier  Aaafa  as  Aaald  become  religioaa  men. " 

PeHiMtly  QOB^aUat  with  this  aoeennt  ia  that  of  Inland,  if 
m  coaaidflr  JlQidaD  of  Lndford  to  have  been  the  deaeendaot  or 
keir«f  {Jod»;get; — He  says  **  there  was  fimaerly  on  the  aoatfa 
uie  of  the  bridge,  a  chnrch  of  Si.  Jcbn,  ataadiag  witboat 
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Broad  giite,  which  had  a  eoll^;e,  widi  a  Dean  and  Fellows,  of 
the  fotmdatioD  of  Jordan  -de  Ludford."  Hw  hntorieal  ac 
conat  of  Walter  Lacie,  and  Gilbert  his  sod,  as  benefecton,  md 
of  Peter  Under^ot,  as  patron  or  founder  of  diis  college,  mariE 
out  distinct  periods  of  antiqnit]'',  approaching  to,  and  almost 
coeval  frith,  the  conqnest ;  aiid  as  long  as  the  naneahall  mnoiB 
which  the  site  of  this  religious  foondatton  has  givea  to  the 
incloanre  on  Whidi  it  stood,  the  traditkuiaiy  reoord'of  its  fw- 
mer  existence  will  not  be  forgotten. 

llie  well  built  stone  Bridge  is  supposed  to  have  heen  erect- 
ed by  the  corporation,  bnt  at  what  time  is  not  known I'die 
river  here  parts  the  two  cenntiea  of  Salop  and  Hereford. 
'  Near  the  top  of  lower  Broad  street,  is  a  ehapd  or  meetng 
bouse,  belongii^  to  the  Wesleyan  Mediodists,  built  in  the 
year  1800.  Service  was  fint  performed  there,  the  18di.  of 
Aagoat^  in  the  same  y«ar. 

The  stranger  who  enters  Lndlow  Arongh  Broad  gi^,  will 
see  the  town  in  an  advantageons  point  of  view ;  the  gale  itself 
is  an  interesting  <^jeet,  and  upper  Broad  street  is  spacious 
and  well  bailt. 

From  Broad  gate,  (the  gate.way  to  whidi,  is  the  only  om 
now  remaining  entire,)  Bamaby  lane  passes  into  the  boiUon 
of  Mill  street.  Bamaby  lane  receives  its  name  ftem  an  an- 
cient religious  foundation  called  Bamaby  honae,  Anions  in 
the  age  of  pilgrimages,  as  the  temporary  restti^  place  of  A« 
Buinenms  devotees  passing  through  Ludlow,  on  dieir  way 
to  the  holy  well  of  St.  Wraefrede,  in  North  Wales.  Adjoin, 
ing  this  buildbg,  there  formerly  stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  of  the  Vale,  on  the  site  of  which  a  silk  factory  was 
sometime  since  erected,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  wool 
warehonse.  This  vicinity  has  received  the  name  of  tierrj 
Vale,  derived  from  thefamiliarepitbetof  Mary  Vale,  applied 
to  the  chapel. 

The  gate-way  of  Mill  gate  is  at  die  end  of  Bamaby  lane^ 
and  Mill  street,  like  Broad  street,  rises  in  a  northern  direction, 
up  a  considerably  elevated  ascent,  many  of  tbe  building*  on 
each  side  of  which,  are  suited  to  the  liberal  dimensions,  and 
ek^^nt  appearance  of  this  street.  A  little  above  Mill  gate,  to 
Ae  r%hl,  is  the  free  grammar  school,  the  original  foaodatiMi 
of  wbidi,  is  not  known.    ■ 
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Hie  sdiool  pnmiNS  compiiw  two  houMS,  in  which  the  two 
nuten  Teside ;  and  the  achDoI  room  and  bed  Toonu  ever  it. 
ScHne  jeara  ago  the  enlargfiiaent  and  repain  cost  near  £  700 ; 
aod  the  bnd  maater's  booae  is  now  sufficiently  la^e  to  eo 
lyn-^"*--  forty  boarders.  The  masters  lire  free  of  rent  and 
pwochial  nrfea,  but  pay  the  kin^s  taxea.  They  apv  allowed 
to  take  hoarders  without  restrictioD. 

.  AU  i^itdren  who  apply  to  the  head  master,  who  are  able 
to  read  decently,  and  reaide  in  the  town,  are  immediately  ad- 
mitted. Hm  scbolan  are  tnof^t  Latin  and  Gre6k,  if  they 
wish  it,  and  read  English,  gratis.  For  readit^  and  aritlmie- 
tickf  the  boya  in  the  lower  adiool  pay  thr^  guineaa  per 
asBom,  and  in  the  upper,  two  gnineas.  The  under  master 
teadies  writing,  and  arithmetick,  and  reoeires  the  whole  «no- 
lonant.  Four  boys  of  this  sdiool  leceire  a  beoefactioo  of 
£  S 13*.  id,  e»di,  by  the  year,  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Langford ; 
theae  four  boya  are  to  be  noninated  by  the  Bailiffii,*  out  ofsuch 
poor  and  lowardlie  fmr  leanung  as  are  bom  in  the  town  of 
iiodlow,"  to  be  nine  years  of  age,  and  to  continue  until 
sixtem,  and  no  longer.  Theae  boys  wear  black  gowns  t« 
Sundays,  when  Aey  go  h>  church,  and  are  called  Langfordian 
hoys. 

The  school  is  also  oatitled  to  two  exhibitions  to  Baliol  coU 
lege,.  Oxford,  upon  the  endowment  of  the  Rer.  Richard 
Creares,  in  the  year  1604,  the  trusts  of  which  are  vested  in 
ibe  coll€^;e.  The  annnal  expoiditnre  of  this  school,  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

£.  «.  d. 
Salary  of  the  head  Master,  ...  60  0  0 
DittooftbeunderAbster.  .  .  .  .  60    0    0 

Average  of  Repairs, 16    0    0 

Poor  and  Parish  Rates, 10    0    0 

16&    0    0 

Opponte  the  school  is  an  <^d  building  formerly  a  distillery, 
now  converted  into  a  Theatre,  which  is  occasionally  occupied 
by  die  Worcester  company  of  actors,  especially  during  die 
Races.  Toward  the  top  of  this  street  is  the  Guildhall,— an 
elegant  modem  boildii^  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  corpo- 
ratioD,  in  the  year  1768,  on  the  site  of  the  old  building  of  that 
name,  originally  belonging  to  the  Palmers'  Guild. 
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TIN  sdbutta  belMT  MiU<J«te  mmv  At  nium  of  Lover 
MiH  Stmet,  irMi  wUch  pfaoo  4i«iact  Iomsm  of  the  tvwa 
ipal1*eteb««en,jibiMattBA*««vBrid^  ThwMJiphiB, 
wooden  bnlge,  ob  it«B«  piMB,  onr  4be  Tcmc,  BCHiy  off** 
■ita  (he  CMtle^ 

The  Iwele^Hg&OBltebottanxrf' Mill  itcootto  Diahu^ 
bean  the  name  of  Camp,  loiie,  liron  the  fircqoent  *M»m^ 
nMrta  «f  mMmi  >«a  Ae  groaad  Mtending  fiun  it  to  ihe  ctoer. 
itt  1786  Pirfiiia  grteway  eaiiaiaed  jBtne,  mnd  mnif  pWHHM 
Mew  living  raftcaAer  4)m  Ghsfcl,  a^nndied  I9  a  flight  of 
sMpi  to  ^  riglht,  «B  .entering  the  torn.  We  mi^  haw  bees 
iadueed  to  hekere  tbia  tbe  diapci  hrtilt  by  S«gat  SiortiiMr, 
iatheyBar  iS28.]uid«toat bem.djstiaotly  necwAad.  to  imrm 
stood  widnn  the  eater  tovH  of  A*  taMdg,  .mi,  am  im  ffmrMj 
beUered,  coBti^uooa  to  thccoartboise.  .  Iwi— diarnly  omIk 
tbcaonlh  wall  of  tbe  cmiK  ia  4  hipdooiiy  briefc  baik  wamB- 
BioD,llie«c«aimDd  nMideoceofthaiCKveftiBilf.  Iliiabadd* 
tBgieeeiraa  (he  vaine of  Pin^iaw  booaa,-  and  A»  Beighboaa* 
hoad  thatWDinhemfDoin  the  onpinil  aana  «f  Dinaa,  indi- 
catMg'thpexiitense^aPdaoe.or  ptiaaify  naidcate^  wiioh 
doobtleM  .atood  ben,  vhqa  tbe  Britons  ooowpied  ifOdloar, 
previonsly  to  the  time  when  the  kio^dom  of  Mercia  begm  to 
eirtCod  itaelf  beyond  ita  aodent  bimidaiy,  tbe  Sereni. 

Dinaa  4lai  UmaM,  en  wwda  frtqneatly  occarni^  in  the 
accoants  -ef  BritUh  antiqiiltiM,  and  «ne  eometime*  found  a^ 
plied  to  plaoea  ofapparait  im^vifiaaMe,  yet  a  carnal  invea- 
tigation  will  geaendly  disoorer  that  places  so  denomiaBted, 
bare  been  fonnei4y  occupied  by  aome  Chief,  or  Prince,  of  the 
country. 

Toward  tbe  close  of  tbe  Jate  mr,  LuCien  Buonaparte,  being 
detained  a  prisoner  in  England,  waa  conducted  to  Ludlow, 
and  Dinham  house  was  selected  for  his  residence. 

Out  of  piohaut  we  pass  into  Castle  street,  in  which  is  a  plain 
brick  building,  called  the  Market  honse,  containing  lai^  and 
coureniflDtrooia8,a4ed  for  meelii)gs«f^.C«r|H)ntion,  Bailiffs, 
Balls,  Suhacription  Aasentbliea,  &c.  JElweath  is  an  ^^m 
apace  for  <he  coru  maj-k^  A<t{iched  to  t^ia  boi^diiy  are  two 
reservoirs,  to  «no  of  which,  wat^  is  raised  from  the  rirer  by 
uiavbinery,  at  tbe  bottom  ef  law^r  Mill  sUeet;  the  other 
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recaivM  spnDg  water  from  »  place  called  the  feotaUib,  «b^ 
Wkkediff  coppice. 

Karea  Une  pauaca  from  the  Market  beaae  into  the  Cmaa 
Ifllte^  called  Belt  lane,  which  connects  Mill  sbeet  and  Broad 
atnal}  ia  a  liue  with  which,  is  Broad  lane,  ptmnog  firota  Broad 
street  into  Old  street.  Near  the  end  t^lbis  lane  is  tim  hmmt 
•pprdpriftted  to  the  Use  of  the  giria  belmging  to  the  Nattobal 
acdeol,  whidi  wta  opened  on  tbe  lltl.  of  Febi^ar^,  1614. 
Tho  arhooi  roon  is  lof^y  nwd  spaciooa^  neaturii^  in  length 
npwards  of  36  feet,  aad  15  in  breadth  ;  the  mtmber  of  scholaife 
k  aheot  80.  Hie  aeboot  roon  for  tbe  hojm  belonging  to  Ais 
iaCitnliott,  is  orer  tbe  Market  lirosa^  at  Uw  top  of  Broad  sbeel, 
and  H  that  fenacvly  QCCi^ied  by  tbe  Bhie  Coat  sdloo),  with 
whidi-it  is  iocorporated.  The  r^om  iBeaaare*  in  Imgth  6fi 
bet  6  i■cbe^  ht  breadth  28  feet  6  inches,  and  in  height  II  feet. 
The  nanAer  of  scholars  taught,  it  about  300.  Tbe  Katimal 
•t^ool  was  first  established  on  the  Srd.  of  Febniary.  1618.  It 
is  satpported  by  T^antary  subscriptiotM,  by  anaual  coIIMk 
tioM-  made  u  tbe  eburdi,  aad  by  rarioos  l^facies,  togAhar 
with  the  iaeane  ikieng  from  tbe  funds  of  tbe  BKie  Coat 
aebool. 

Xbewattal  incous  of  this  eatablbbeaeat  will  rary  «aeord- 
iag  u»  drcuButanoea,  but  pethapa  die  difierenae  Willjiot  be 
vnyaaterinl;  UmfoUowlag  iraaabatraetof  tbe  account  tot 
the  year  1831:-^ 

£    t.  d. 

Beoeipto, 268  13  11 

PaynMHitii, 207    7  11 

kavhig  a  balance  ib  fqreur  of  the  charity  of  £46  6a.  Od. 

The  Harkat  Cro«»  ik  a  modem  erection,  ebia&y  occupied 
hf  wifhot  woMen,  who  expose  for  aale,  butlo-  and  other  p<o- 
diicti<ms  of  the  farm;  on  which  account  it  is  somettiws 
aafitd  the  B&tCer  Cross.  In  the  cup<^  d(  Ihi*  dsga&t  bniid- 
iag  is  a  hell,  formerly  belonging  to  the  chapd  of  Sc  lieonard, 
OB  iriiich  ia  the  following  inscariptioe, — All  prayse  and  gk»y 
la  Qod  for  evemen.    1684. 

£aatward  from  tbe  top  of  Broad  street,  is  King  street,  lead. 
ing  to  the  Bull-ring)  and  the  oppoiile strset  which  condocta 
as  to  di»  Market  iomi  ia  called  High  rtraet. 

Uwe  the  CHvatl  ef  the  town  end*;  in  the  coarse  of  which 
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•reiy  tbia^  remarkable  haa  been  noticed,  that  can  be  adp^ 
posed  to  interest  tlie  passing  traveller,  or  the  more  attentire 
observer  of  the  relicks  of  former  ages.  Except  the  castle  and 
tbe  friarjr  of  St.  Mary,  the  more  anctent  buildings  cannot  be 
distinctly  traced  back  to  their  origin;  though  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  some  of  tbsm  were  of  great  antiquity. 

The  town  of  Ludlow  had  previously  to  its  first  charter 
given  by  the  fourth  Edward,  been  governed  as  at  present,  by 
the  twelve  and  twenty  five,  Arough  a  period  defective  in 
historical  records,  and  extending  ftr  beyond  human  recol- 
lection. Hence  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  its' fonner  and 
preaent  civil  institutions  would  be  eltt^ther  limitless.  The 
phrase  Free  Burgh,  is  understood  to  be  synonimeas  with 
the  RMoan  appellation  of  Municipal,  or  free  city;  both  of 
them  denoting,  in  reference  to  the  place  to  which  they  were 
applied,  an  exemption  from  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  any 
foreign  power.  The  system  sanctioned  by  Edward  the 
fourth  Ibr  the  government  of  Ludlow,  was  nearly  tbe  sane  as 
it  had  previously  enjoyed:  the  citizens  were  too  much 
attadied  to  their  ancient  constitution  to  desire  any  alterdion, 
and  the  monarch's  gratitude  fer  the  important  slices  he  had 
received  in  his  greatest  difficulties  would  not  allow  bJm  to 
oppose  their  wishes.  This  character  was  renewed,  and  in 
some  particulars  altered,  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  from 
Edward  the  fourth  to  Charles  tbe  second,  but  in  the  time  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  the  year  1690,  its  original  form  was 
restored,. in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  tbe  principal  inhabi- 
tants, who  petitioned  parliament  for  that  purpose. 

Ludlow  is  governed  by  a  Recordw,  two  Bailiffs,  two  Justi- 
ces, twelve  Aldermen,  twenty  five  Commoa  Council  JUen, 
a  Town  Clerk,  a  chief  Ccmstable,  a  Coroner,  and  several  oiber 
inferior  officers. 

In  the  process  of  forming  this  civil  est^i^raient,  thirty 
seven  individuals  ue  first  selected  from  aotong  the  butgcssea 
of  tbe  town.  Out  of  these  twelve  are  <^oBen  as  Aldermen,  or 
principal  Burgesses,  and  one  of  this  number  is  selected  EKgfa 
Bailiff.  The  remaining  twen^  five  «e  the  Comnton  Council, 
from  whi<^  the  low  Bailiff  is  chosen. 

The  privilege  of  Buifpenbip  is  inherited  by  tbe  sons  of 
BuiYeases,  and  those  who  marry  their  daiigbtna  are  entitled 
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«ho  to  be  admitted  into  this  body;  for  which  purpone  tbey 
ve  reqninid  to  petition,  according'  to  the  prescribed  Tonn 
giren  in  the  bye  law,  made  in  the  year  1069, 

The  annual  election  of  the  bailifis  is  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  they  enter  upon  their  office  on  the  38th-  of  the  same 
month,  on  which  occasion,  a  pnblick  dinner  is  provided, 
whidi  IB  always  nameroiwly  attended  by  the  principal  inha- 
bitantB  of  tfae  town«  and  by  the  neighboaring  nobility  and 
gmtiy.  A  ball  is  afterwards  given,  and  the  whole  of  these 
cBtertainmenta  is  on  a  liberal  scale,  splendid  and  extensive, 
br  above  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  coantry. 

The  Quarter  Session*  are  held  here,  before  the  Recorder, 
the  high  Bailiff,  and  the  Justices  of  the  town.  This  court  has, 
in  fimotf  timefi,  paased  sentence  of  death,  but  the  Recorders 
of  late  years  not  beii^  Barristers,  all  persons  liable  to  be  tried' 
for  capital  ofi^ces  are  removed  by  Habeas  Corpus  to  the 
county  jail. 

A  court  of  Record  is  held  every  Tuesday,  the  Rec(»der  and 
BailiflW  presiding  as  Judges. 

Ludlow  was  authorized  to  send  two  representatives  to  Par- 
liinient,  by  King  Edward  the  fourth,  in  the  year  1461,  the 
first  of  his  reign ;  which  privilege  it  appears  «ver  since 
to  have  enjoyed.  The  right  of  electing  is  nnderstood  to  be  in 
all  the  resident  Burgesses;  and  the  Bailiffs  ere  the  returning-' 
officers. 

AoMOg  the  customs  peculiar  to  this  town,  that  of  the  Rop6 
Pnlltng  is  not  the  least  extraordinary.  On  Shrove  Tuesday  ' 
the  Corporation  provide  a  rope  three  inches  in  thickness,  and 
m  length  thirty  six  yards;  which  is  g^ven  out  at  one  vf  tfae 
win«lows  of  the  Market-house,  as  the  clock  strikes  four;  when 
a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants,  divided  into  two  parties; 
one  contending  for  Castle  street  and  Broad  street  wards,  and 
the  other  for  Old  street  and  Corve  street  wards,  commence 
an  ardnous  struggle;  and  as  soon  as  either  party  gains 
the  victory,  by  pulling  the  rope- beyond  die  prescribed  limftSi 
die  pulling  ceases;  which  is  however  renewed  by  a  second' 
and  sometfinea,  by  a  third  contest;  the  rope  being;  purchased 
by  subscription  from  tbe  victorious  party,  and  given  not 
again.  Without  donbt  this  singular  custom  is  symbolical  of 
smne  mnarkable  ermt,  and  a  remnant  of  that  ancient  Ue»^ ' 
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giu^  of  Tiiiibl*  «>gi)«t  wUcb,  wys  »  cd^bffkted  wriier, * ia^ 
perfectly  mpplies  the  «ai|t  (^  lett«n,  to  peipetuBle  tbe 
remembrance  of  puhUcI;,  or  private  tranwctiMM*'  The  KgR 
ia  Ibu  invtttnce,  htw  wrvivcd  the  remembrance  of  tbe  occav> 
Tta.ce  it  was  dewgoe^  to  repreo^t,  and  renaiDf  a  pnfiMud 
myatery.  It  bu  been  iiumvate4i  tbst  the  re«|i  oceawn  of  tbw 
cnstom  IB  known  te  tbe  CorporatiMi)  fewt  Uwt  &r  aiNae  reaaoa 
c«  other,  they  are  tenacious  of  the  secret.  A*  «tMGWe  «(adi«> 
tion  attributes  this  cuftont  to  drcaintfaBCM  anaioy  oat  of  the 
siege  of  Ladlow,  by  Heqry  the  sistfa,  vhm  tira  paitiea  aroaa 
wiUiin  the  tovn,  o»«  »qpp0iti^  the  preteiwiofs  of  the  Dntw 
of  York,  Bod  the  other  vuhing  to  give  admittanoe  te  ^ 
fiiagi  (See  Praytoa*)  ane  <^  the  Bwlift  is  said  to  have 
headed  the  latter  party^  HintoTy  relatea,  that  ia  this  contest 
many  lives  were  lost,  aod  that  die  BAilil^  beading  hisparty 
is  an  attempt  to  opea  Dinham  gate^  fell  a  rictin  there.  If  Aia 
custfHD  were  intended  to  represent  the  ecene  of  avU  strife 
wAraA  to,  we  will  leave  ctor  re«d^»  to  jitdge,  whetha  or  not 
it  he  an  apt  emblon  of  it. 

In  eomiiMKi  with  other  aocieat  pUoea,  Lodtow  itill  preserves 
the  ooaton  of  walking  ov^  the  limits  onoe  a  year.  Thia 
pfQCaasion  it  on  the  Wednesday  before  H<dy  Thareday}  od 
winch  day  the  hoys  of  the  difimit  sdioals,  attended  hy  ons 
•f  the  clergy,  proceed  from  the  church  to  a  place  near  Corve 
Bridge,  where  ■  cross  formerly  stood.  Here  dw  Epistle  of 
ttie  preeediflg  Siuday  w  read.  From  hence,  passing  to  the 
Weeping  Cross,  tbe  hoys  agwn  hneel  down,  aiad  the  Gospaf 
lot  A»  same  ity  is  read  by  the  CJargyman,  after  which  the 
celeniony  ia  completed  at  the  Gnild  hall. 

A  pubtidi  diapensai?  was  established  in  the  year  178^ 
whitii  by  the  benevolent  exertiofw  of  the  presidii^f  Physidpni, 
and  ^  assistance  of  «  very  liberal  snbscriptioB,  proves  este»* 
aivftly  oiefbl  in  admiaistwing  relief  te  the  diseased  poor. 
There  is  also  a  society  ttr  the  relief  ttflyingi^n  wtmcn,  who 
w»  in  indigeDt  circnmstanoes.  Ihe  penaos  relieved  ate  poor 
man's  mvei,  of  repqtabla  character,  to  whom  shirts,  BapkHis, 
bedgowns,  cap%  and  vniens  other  necesfaiy  artiolea  are  sajK 
plied,  durufg  the  time  of  their  confinemeait;  t*  be  retained  oa 
4ieir  recovery.  In  mtpm  cases,  pecunivy  relief  ia  also  given. 
A,  cqwnittae  nf  twelve  Ladi^  eendnats  the  business  ti  this 
society.     Eadi  subscriber  ia  allowed  to  recommend  one  w»> 
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■ua,  for  IIm  UiMd  MlbMriptioB  of  Vtt.  W.    Iliik  rery  me- 
odleat  cbarity  m  mil  tapportod. 

Three  conpaniei  yet  reawu  of  tin  incorporated  tnieamea. 
Pint,  that  of  die  StitdiineD,  coiwiatiiig  of  glorers,  tailori, 
brwechflB  makos,  stay  ttwkeni,  &c.  Second,  the  Haumer  men, 
bhcfcimfttw,  bnxjen,  masom,  &c.  The  Iliird,  Leather  men, 
taano*,  enniera,  dloenakerB,  &.c.  These  have  annnal  fetets, 
whidi  Aejr  call '  Ralls*  fVom  their  having  been  forlneriy  held 
in  die  town  QbM. 

Lndlow  cannut  boast  of  any  particnlar  manuiactOTy  on  a 
la>^  seak;  tbe  greater  part  of  the  town  being  inhabited  by 
genteel  fiuidliea,  attracted  probably  by  the  healthy  and  plea- 
iaat  sttnalion  of  the  place.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  gloves,  in  the 
VtnafiMtaie  of  which,  agtsatnamber  of  persons  of  both  sexea 
are  employed,  Besides  this,  there  is  a  considerable  bonness 
done  m  paper  making,  tanning,  the  timber  trade,  and  cabinet 
nakii^. 

Tbe  town  is  bailt  en  a  foundation  partly  rock,  and  partly  a 
baid  gravel ;  and  tbe  water,  which  on  digging  rises  through 
the  strata,  is  superior  to  that  which  k  sapptied  by  pomps  in 
tbe  generality  of  tbe  town.  Upon  evaporation  this  water 
leaves  a  soiall  portion  of  a  whitish  salt  on  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  which  deliquidates  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  is  conceived  to  be  Dinriale  of  lime,  a  sabstance  frequently 
formed  in  wells  contiguous  to  buildings. 

Tbe  town  being  excellently  supplied  with  water,  dwre  is 
little  occasion  to  seek  for  springs  iu  the  ne%hbourhood, 
though  diere  are  several  worth  attention,  particularly  one,  in 
a  field  beyond  Linney,  called  the  Boilit^  Well,  another  called 
Sugar  Well,  near  the  Paper  Mills,  and  the  {artlamed  weH  of 
St  Jnlian,  in  Lndford. 

Hie  river  Teme,  after  being  joined  by  the  Corve,  at  a  short 
distance  north  of  I^ndlow,  embraces  its  southern  and  western 
rides.  In  this  river  are  found  Pike,  Trout,  Greyling,  Perch, 
Eels,  and  various  odier  kinds  of  fish ;  the  Corve  supplAes 
Trout,  Cheylfng,  Obubb,  ftc. 

The  Corve  in  its  conrse  by  the  bottom  of  Corve  street  and 
Linney,  turns  a  wheel  to  grind  bark  for  the  tanners,  and  puts 
in  motion  machinery  for  manuiactaring  cordage,  sacking,  jcc. 
and  ont^Tenearesevend  CornBlillS,  apBperMill,  andat 
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tbe  foot  uf  Ludfiffd  Bridge,  a  snudl  Fftctoiy,  belon^^  to  an 
indiutnoiu  thriving  indiridoal  who  maaafitctares  Woollen 
Clotb,  FUdnels,  Yam,  Blankets,  &c 

ThoHW  Johnes  Esq.  was  born  at  Ladlow,  in  tbe  year 
1748.  He  received  hie  earl;  education  at  Shrewshnry  Bchool, 
and  at  Eton,  and  from  the  latter  place  removed  to  Jesus 
Coll^ie,  Oxford, where,in  1783,  betook  his  degreeofisaster 
of  arts.  Previously  to  this  he  made  tbe  tour  of  Europe,  and 
bad  been  elected  into  parliament  for  tbe  boFougfa  of  Cardigan. 
He  was  also  appointed  auditor  for  tbe  principality  of  Wales, 
and  colonel  of  tbe  Carmartbenshire  militia.  In  1796,  be  was 
returned  knight  of  the  shin,  for  the  county  of  Radnor.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  mudi  respected  and 
learned  man,  this  local  patriot,  and  friend  of  literature.  His 
death  caused  a  vacancy  in  society  wbicb  cannot  aoau  be  filled. 
Ilis  extensive  improvements  at  Uafod,  afford  abundant  proof  of 
the  benevolence  and  taste  of  its  late  inhabitant.  Before  the  year 
1783,  when  Ur.  Johnes  began  to  erect  his  first  residence,  the ' 
joads  were  impassable,  and  there  was  nut  a  post  chaise  in  the 
county.  He  transfunueil  the  miserable  huts  of  tbe  peasantry 
,into  comfortable  babitatious,  and  supplied  medical  attendants. 
He  employed  the  population  in  planting  milliooe  of  forest 
trees,  upon  the  cheerless  barrenness  of  the  wastes  and  moon- 
tains,  and  instituted  schools,  which  be  and  Mrs.  Jolines  perso- 
nally attended. 

Having  in  view  the  two-fold  design — to  patrtmize  literature 
And  tbe  arts,  and  to  combine  otyecta  which,  t(^;etber  with  the 
natural  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  might  induce  travelling  to 
this  remote  part  of  the  principality,  and  thus  increase  the 
wealth,  and  ameliorate  tbe  condition  of  the  natives,  he  enriched 
bis  residence  with  paintings  and  sculptures  by  the  best  mas- 
ters,— stored  his  library  with  the  most  valuable  literature, 
ancient  and  modern ;  and  in  bis  pleasure  grounds  developed 
and  gave  increased  effects  to  tbe  sublinw  scenery  of  nature. 
So  intent  was  Mr.  Johnes  on  improving  the  agriculture  of  Ibis 
forlorn  country,  that  be  brought  fiirmers  from  Scotland,  and 
other  districts,  and  proposed  at  one  time,  to  introduce  100 
Grison  families,  and  place  them  on  tbe  uncultivated  grounds; 
but  various  circumstances  and  objections  prevented  tbe 
latter  plan.     An  kgricultural  society  was  commenced  tor  tbe 
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purpose  of  enoonnging  cotti^ers,  by  giving  premianu,  aod 
pnrdiB8iDg'  their  praductioat ;  and  he  wrote  and  distributed 
Ml  excellrat  tract,  entitled  "A  Cardiguubire  Landloid'a  ad> 
vice  to  his  tenants,"  While  Mr.  Jobnes  was  thus  employing 
his  talents  and  his  fbrtnne  for  the  benefit  of  his  connt^,  a 
destrnetive  fire  in  1807,  consamed  his  house,  with,mnch  of  its 
valnaMe  contents;  the  loss  amoonting  to  £70,000,  Notwith- 
standing this  disaster,  Mr.  Johnes  resolved  to  rMofaabit  hia 
Eden,  and  Hafbd  was  rebnilt  and  adorned  anew.  Amidst 
these  variona  occnpatJons,  and  his  business  in  Parliauient, 
Mr.  Johnes  ipdnlged  his  passion  for  elegant  literature,  by 

'  translating  and  publishing  superb  edititms  of  the  travels  of 
Brocquire,  1  vol.,  *4to.  The  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  4  vols., 
folio;  Moofltrellet,  4  vols.,  and  Joinville,  2  vols.,  4to.  The 
three  latter  were  printed  at  his  own  press  at  Halbd.  During 
the  last  few  yean  of  bis  lifo,  he  continued  indefatigable  in  bis 
improvemeDts  at  Hafod,  and  in  making  roads  and  erectii^ 
bridges,  for  the  accommodation  of  ^e  publick.  He  also  sn^ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  femiliea  who 
might  snfier  by  cttsaalties.     In  the  winter  of  1814,  BIr,  Johnes 

'  had  an  alarming  illness,  tram  which  however  he  appeared  to 
bate  recovered ;  and  he  purchased  a  residence  in  Devonshire* 
*  for  a  cradte,'  as  be  expressed  it,  *  for  bis  age.'  Here  it  was 
that  the  hand  of  death  arrested  him>  after  a  short  illness.  His 
Tetnains  were  removed  to  the  church  which  he  bad  bnilt  at 
Hdbd,  and  were  deposited  in  the  same  vault  with  ^ose  of 
hn  daughter,  for  whom  a  marble  monument  of  interesting 
design  and  exquisite  woiimaoship,  was  executed  in  London. 
They  who  hare  beheld  the  romantick  situation  of  Hafod 
church,  embosomed  in  plantations,  upon  die  elevated  point  of 

'  a  hill,  may  imagine  how  such  a  scene  would  accord  with  the 
melancholy  procession,  followed  through  the  entangling 
path  ways,  by  the  numerous  peasantry,  who  here  bade  their 

'  last  fiuewell  to  the  master  spirit  of  Bafod.  V 


The  late  Richard  Payne  Kuight,  Esq.  was,  for  many  yean, 
a  nmnber  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Ludlow,      Ha 

*  Sc«  ■  dcKhplioa  id  Hum  encbuting  ipol,  in  Ihe  "  CunbiUn  TcBicUtr'i  Guide." 
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WM  lodg  dtatinguiahed  in  Uu  literary  «irdei  of  fiun^, 
luTuig  the  rsputatiMi  of  beiag  ooe  of  tbe  most  emineiit  Greek 
•cholan  of  bis  day,  and  t>eiiig^  dseply  coaFwiaat  in  all  matten 
of  literary  aatiqaity.  la  1766,  lie  paUiahed  a  vatk  entitled 
"  Ao  accoofit  of  tba  Reaiaiiw  of  the  Worship  (rf'PriaiHU,  lataly 
exiMtDg  at  loaia,  in  the  Kiagdon  of  Naplea,  to  which  is  added 
a  discoane  ea  die  wondiip  of  Priapus,  aod  its  connection 
with  dn  Uyalick  Theok^  of  the  ancients,  4to."  Hus  work 
excited  (preat  attention  at  the  time  of  iti  appenimoe^  hot  iron 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  was  not  likely  to  come  into  general 
circulation,  Mr.  Knight  was  known  to  be  enuaently  skilled 
in  mattecB  of  FerMe,  and  his  fine  oollectioo  of  bronaes, 
pictures,  and  Tariona  otba-  valnable  articles,  abundantly 
demonstrates  his  taste  and  knowledge  in  those  subjects.  He 
was  also  a  poet,  and  hia  works  diiplay  great  ease,  teemiiy, 
aad  taate.  He  is  supposed  to  hare  been  for  Mune  years  a 
voluntary  contributor  to  tie  JE^idmrgb  Review;  for  hia 
fortune  placed  him  aboreall  pecuaiuy  recompence.  He  was 
reaerved,  aad  by  no  means  conciliating  iii  bis  manner,  bat  not 
repulsive.  He  was  ready  to  giro  information  on  all  subjects 
of  learning  diat  were  submitted  to  bis  judgment,  aod  his  ob- 
servations were  always  marked  by  courtesy  and  intelligeoce. 
He  was  hospitable  is  his  diapositioD,  and  desirous  of  cultivat- 
ing literary  connections,  and  die  acquaintance  of  peraons 
diatinguiilied  for  knowledge  and  talents  in  the  Fine  Arts.  He 
was  formerly  Tery  intimate  with  the  late  Air.  K«nble ;  aod 
and  some  literary  communications  which  took  place  between 
him,  and  that  gentlemao,  respecting  the  state  of  Dramatick 
Performances,  and  the  estimatioa  in  which  Acton  were  held, 
in  ancient  Greece,  some  of  whom  acted  as  Ambassadors,  and 
eren  as  Legislators,  would  be  well  worthy  of  pnblick  atten- 
tion, not  only  at  the  present  period  of  theatrical  taste,  but  as 
meriting  a  place  iq  the  records  of  gen»al  litnatnre. 

Mr.  Landseer,  ,in  his  Sabean  Researdiea,  pa^s  the  foUowii^ 
compliment  to  Mr.  Knight:  'The  known  value  ofyour  opinion 
OD  subjects  connected  with  ancient  art  and  mytholt^,  com- 
bined with  yonr  candour,  and  your  cantio^  in  admitting  novel 
and  ill-principled  intwpretratiopa  have  induced  me  to  address 
the  present  essay  to  you.  Your  knowledge  of  ancient  lan- 
guages  too   (not  to  mention  your  astronomical  science)  by 
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m  I  rink,  maj,  m  I  flMMr  Bjrself,  cow  a  aid  of 
a*t  ■■tmd  coaviclMa,  ud  Aat  p«bHdc  afim—tioa  wUch 
HQB9  flvwitml  pnponvi 

Ut.  UMgkt  iMqMBtbed  hi*  aatdileMarflMtioB  of  medals, 
dnw^fs,  uidbfouM,  woiA  at  IflMl  £3(^)00  to  the  British 
liiwiiiM  The3r  iacfaifle  a  aii^k  volone  of  dnwinga,  by  the 
■UMibihU  Chade,  wfaidi  ww  pwrcliawd  for  £1,600  frim  s 
pnrate  indiriiaal,  who  a  Aoit  tine  pnnously  had  gtran  £S 
fiw  Ae  maa  roham. 

The  int  part  ofthia  oollectioa  ooataha  pracipeUy  ctmpo. 
■ilioai,  and  loeaiofanda  ef  pktnm,  which  be  had  painted^ 
dnwa  oo  paper  aoatly  in  brown,  Widi  an  occasional  mixtoie 
of  gfey,  and  heightaiad  with  white,  bat  all  by  Ckuide  hnn- 
wtiH.  fifany  of  theee  are  nuutoriy,  and  otben  are  valoable, 
eren  AoMgh  'A  be  firooi  '4he  aseociatiaas  maeparable  froa  the 
en-taai  fanowledgc  that  we  toadi  the  rery  peper  Aat  had 
ddigfated  his  atdiifeot  and,  nnder  his  lirmg  hand. 

May  of  these  have  been  engrairad,  aid  are  fiiailiar  to  the 
•alleder.  In  tbe  nae  volume,  which  is  a  laTfe  folio,  the 
danrags  lattly  parckased  are  inaoled,  and  have  bee«  est  out 
•f  the  beok  in  which  they  were  IvoMg^  orer,  and  careflilly 
lad  m  eolomed  pnpM-,  and  ananged  by  Mr.  Payne  Kni^L 
Very  few  of  the  ori^aal  dramnga  wUdi  are  ei^nured  isi  die 
"liber  Veritatie,"  aid  of  sereraloCtlwaaaieefaanctHin  Ta- 
lioas  prisata  a>Ue«tioo%  can.  be  eoi^mred  with  these,  or  are 
«afNd>le  of  crenttng  the  same  intaastj  fi»  heie  we  hdiold  the 
atadies  of  the  painter  a>  he  wranght  ham  natwre,  with  that 
pifltoeU  ideati^  and  ntere  Iralh  which  can  be  inapircd 
only  wpOB  Ae  ^ot, 

In  ISO^  Mr.  Kn^^  pablwhed  "An  Analytical  bqairy 
iato  the  principlee  of  taste,"—*  work  which  eatablishes  bis 
ehaiaf^,  both  as  a  man  ef  taste^  a  claaaical  scholar,  and  a 
pbiloaopher.  As  a  specimen  of  this  work  we  select  the 
foUowiag  extiaet  firmn  the  Becoad  <Aaptar  of  the  8ee<md  part, 
f.2S3. 

*  Rales  and  Systems  hare  exacUy  the  same  inBaence  opmi 
taste  and  manaers,  as  dogmas  bare  upon  morals.  If  a  person 
is  polite  by  rule,  how  joat  soerer  his  mlee  may  be,  or  with 
whatever  strictaess  and  exactitade  fae  may  obserre  then,  bis 
beha?ionr  will  be  constrained  and  fimaal;  and  void  of  all 
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that  gncefnl  ease,  and  ready  adi^itioa  to  every  rarymg  ihade 
of  cireamataace  and  situatioa  which  conedtate  what  »  calfed: 
^ood  breeding,  and  which  can  oaly  proceed  fn>m  a  jiut  and 
ducrhniDating  tact,  cultiTated  and  refined  by  habitual 
exerci§e.  Persona,  who  attempt  to  display  their  taste  and' 
talents  in  art  or  literature  by  rule,  always  err  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  Their  rules  and  systems  can  never  reach  every 
possible  case;  and,  eren  if  they  couUlj  the  rery  act  of  applying^ 
them  wonld  dUtract  the  attention  from  the  sentiment  exdted ; 
and,  consequently,  prevent  or  destroy  all  just  feeling,  by 
making  tbem  hesitate  and  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  feel 
or  not,  till  they  had  tried  their  sentiments  by  the  standard  of 
their  ophtione :  but  sentiment,  that  is  checked  or  impeded,  is, 
at  the  same  time  enfeebled ;  and  thus,  though  rules  and  theo- 
ries may  prevent  those  who  have  no- just  feeling  or  naturat 
tact,  frua  judging  totally  wrong,  they,  in  an  equal  degree, 
prevent  those  who  have,  from  judging  entirely  ri^t. 

More  than  a  century  has  now  elapsed,  since  the  taste  and 
magnificence  of  the  principal  sovereigua  of  Europe  first 
formed  academies  in  their  respective  kingdoms,  for  the  study 
of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  &c.;  in  which  professors  of 
all  the  difiereut  sciences,  connected  with  those  arts,  were  ap- 
pointed, models  provided,  and  such  of  the  student*  as  seemed 
to  make  the  greatest  progress,  and  possess  the  most  promiaibg- 
tatents,  sent  to  travel  at  the  expense  of  the  institntion,  that 
they  might  profit  by  a  comparative  view  of  the  different 
styles  and  manners  of  all  the  difierent  schools,  and  acquire 
all  the  information  which  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the 
most  perfect  works  of  their  predecessors  in  the  respective  arts, 
could  aSbnI.  Under  the  fostering  influence  of  institutions  so 
fiivourable,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  these  arts 
must  have  been  ever  since  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve- 
ment; and,  considering  ibe  high  d^p«e  of  excellence,  from 
which  that  of  painting  started,  that  it  must  be  little  short  of 
abstract  perfection.  This  is,  however,  so  &r  from  being  the 
case,  that  not  one  of  these  academies  has  yet  produced  an 
artist,  whom  pnblidc  opinion  has  ranked  among  painters.4F 


■  Tbt  cudid  rcidrr  will  obtenc  UutI  im  ipnking  only  of  ibe  ngnlB-  itadnit* 
•t  tndemtei,  uidnot  oEthowt  itbo  lutTe  iDC>dnitill]rbc]<nig«l  to  ilieo. 
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HMTen^borti  ([eniuBes  hare  been  continually  anbonnced  by 
Asm ;  and  stadents  of  the  bigbeat  expectation,  evftry  year  sent 
fbrdi;  but  all  went  and  relaroed  tfaroUgb  tfae  same  beaten 
track  of  mediocrity,  and  jast  acquired  enough  of  the  art  to 
Amke  tbem  miracnlooa  boySt  and  contemptible  men. 

This  effect  has  been  bo  bnifonn  and  uniTersal,  daring  so 
laig  a  period  of  time,  that  it  cannot  be  merely  accidental,  or' 
proceed  from  die  casual  incapacity  of  indiriduals;  but  must 
be  owing  to  some  radical  rice  in  the  inBtitntions  themselres : 
whicb  radioa)  vice,  I  beltere  to  be  nothing  more  than  tygtem ,' 
wbicb  whedier  it  be  good  of  bad,  true  or  tklse,  eqnally  teaches 
men  to  work  by  rale,  instead  of  by  feeling  and  observation. 
Those  who  lire  and  study  together,  naturally  and  impercep- 
tibly imitate  each  other;  whence  every  academy  acquires  a 
Btyle  anil  principle  of  its  own ;  which,  by  d^^rees  limits  and 
cramps  all  the  ekertions  of  those  who  belong  to  it.  Whatever 
they  look  at,  either  in  nature  or  art,  is  seen  through  a  particu- 
lar medium  of  their  own,  Which  characterizes  and  vitiates 
every  copy  or  imitation  which  they  make  from  it.  Hence 
whatever  acquisitions  they  make,  either  of  tbeorical  knowledge 
or  practical  fitciltty,  are  merely  the  knowledge  and  facility  of 
doing  wrong;  so  that  the  figures  with  which  they  cover  can- 
vass,  become  as  much  the  result  ofmechanick  labour  as  the 
canvass  itself. 

That  which  constitutes  the  great  cbaracteristick  difference 
between  liberal  and  mecfaanick  art;  and  which  gives  to  the 
former  all  its  Buperiority,  is  feeling  of  sentiment ;  a  quality, 
that  is  always  perceived,  but  incapable  of  being  described. 
It  is  this  which  gives  in  different  ways,  those  inexpressible 
tharms  and  graces  to  the  works  of  Corregio,  of  Rubens,  of 
Rembrandt,  and  of  Claude ;  which,  amidst  iuaccumcies,  tLnt 
«very  student  of  every  academy  knows  how  to  reprobate  and 
avoid,  still  continue  to  foscinate  every  beholder;  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  a  trace  of  them  shall  remain. 


TIk  mut  com^lfl  MbUithnmt  of  tbe  kind,  that  bu  errr  eiulrd,  u  die  Ficodt 
acmdcmj :  but  though  France  produced  Knrti  greil  puintcri  before  iu  injtitation, 
il  hu  not  praddced  one  rincc.  Generations  of  «»deraiciui!  bate  uuen  and  psued 
mm»j  OM  tftei  the  olber,  esch  tbe  pride  and  wonder  of  Uieii  diy ;  but  we  look  bi 
nin  for  k  PsDuin,  k  Le  Sku,  or  »  BoMifDB  uiopg  tbtu. 
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HimI  these  gieat  Artiata  been  bred  in  the  tomuneU  of  an  «ca- 
demy,  they  aUo  would  have  avoided  their  inaecuraciet :  but 
the  same  causes  that  leatTamed  their  deriationa  one  way, 
would  have  restrained  them  another;  and  by  preventiag'  theiD 
from  tranagreaaiog^  rales,  prevented  them  fVom  aoariog  above 
them.  Their  knowledge  in  this  case  might  have  been  nore 
correct,  and  their  practice  more  regular :  but  their  observation 
would  have  been  lera  various  and  extensive;  their  use  and 
application  of  it  less  free  and  vigorous;  and  their  execnfioii 
more  mannered,  and  leas  adapted  to  the  respective  subjecta, 
upon  which  it  was  occasioDally  employed. 

If,  however,  academical  acience  and  precision  can  be  united 
with  feeling  and  sentiment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result 
would  be  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  anknown  to  the  art; 
and  which  perhaps  the  limited  powers  of  human  nature  are 
not  capable  of  reachu^.  Annibal  Caracd  has  combined  them 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  painter:  but  yet  bow  infe. 
rior  is  he,  in  the  first,  not  only  to  the  great  artists  of  antiquity, 
but  to  Raphael;  and  in  the  second,  to  the  great  Flemish 
painters,  Hubens,  Vandyke,  and  Rembrandt !  In  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  and  passion,  he  is  indeed  superior  to  all  the 
modems,  exc^t  Raphael ;  but  the  sentiment  or  feeling,  of 
which  I  am  new  treating,  is  of  a  di&rent  kind ;  and  belongs 
to  the  execution,  rather  than  the  design  of  the  picture.  It  is 
that  felicity  in  catching  the  little  transitory  effects  of  nature 
and  expressing  them  in  the  imitation,  so  that  they  may  appear 
to  be  dropped  as  it  were,  fcotnitously  from  the  pencil,  rather 
than  produced  by  labour,  study  or  design :  it  is  that,  in  short, 
which  distinguishes  a  work  of  taste  and  genius,  from  one  of 
mere  science  and  industry;  and  which  often  raises  thtt  value 
of  an  inaccurate  original  above  that  of  the  moat  correct  copy. 

Mr.  Knight  died  April  23,  1624,  at  his  house  iu  Soho 
square,  of  an  apoplectick  affection. 


"  Sir  John  Walter,  son  to  Edmund  Walter,  chief  Justice  of 
South  Wales,  was''  says  Fuller,  *'bom  at  Ludlow,  in  this 
County;  and  bred  a  student  of  our  common  Laws,  wherein 
be  atteined  (o  great  learning,  so  that  be  became  when  a 
pleader,  eminent;    when  a  Judge,  more  eminent;    when  no 
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Jud^,  mwt  eninent.  1,  Plesder.  Th«  character  that  learn- 
ed James  "HtuanQS  gives  of  Chriatopber  Tfauanua,  his  father, 
being  Ml  Advocate  of  the  Ciril  Law,  and  afterwards  Senator 
of  Paris,  is  exactly  agreeable  to  this  worthy  Kmgfat : 
'"Ut  bonos  a  calamniatori-^  **<  That  he  suffered  not  good 
bns,  tcooioresa  potentioiibiis,riiien  to  be  bom  down  by  slan- 
doctos  ab  ^Borantibiu  ^pro- 1  deren ;  poor  men  by  more  po- 
mi  Doo  pateretur.'"  3'™''  learned  men  by  the  ^o- 

fraot."  • 

2.  Judge.  Vbo  (as  wbeo  ascending  the  Bench,  entering  into 
a  new  temper,)  was  most  passionate  as  Sir  John  j  most  patient 
as  Jndge  Walter;  and  great  his  gravity  in  that  place.  When 
Jndge  Denbara,  his  most  upright  and  worthy  associate  in  tha 
Western  Circuit,  once  said  unto  him,  "My  Lord,  you  are  not 
merry ! "  "  Merry  enough"  returned  the  other  "  for  a  Judge." 

3.  No  Judge.  Being  outed  of  his  place,  when  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  about  the  illegality  of  the  Loan,  as  I  take  it. 
He  was  a  grand  Bene&ctur,  (though  I  know  not  the  just  pro- 
pMtion)  to  Jesus  College,  in  Oxford;  and  died  anno  1690,  in 
the  parish  of  the  Savoy,  bequeathing  £30  to  the  poor 
thereof." 


LuDSTONE,  A  township  iu  the  parish  of  Claverley,  and  in 
the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  5  miles 
north-«a8t  by  east  of  Bridgnorth.     See  appendix. 

LuRKiNGBOFE.  A  towusbip  iu  the  parish  of  Stow,  and  in 
the  Stow  division  of  the,  bundled  of  Purslow.  10  miles 
B9«th  of  Bishopscastle. 

LosBCOT.  Partof  atownship  in  the  ftanchue  of  Wenloclc. 
See  Longville, 

LuTwicH.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Rushbury,  and  in 
tbe  upper  division  of  the  hundred  ofMunalow. 

LwYHTLANAN.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Llanymynech, 
and  io  tbe  upper  division  of  the  hqndred  of  Oswestry, 

Ltdbukt  Nobth.  a  parish  in  the  Bishopscastle  division 
of  the  hundred  of  PutsIow,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Here- 
ford, the  deanery  of  Clun,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  139 
houses,  822  inhabitants,     3  mifea  south-east  of  Bishopscastle. 

Lydbak.    a  parish  partly  in  the  county  of  Montgoraery, 
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and  partly  in  the  Bishi^castle  dirisioD  of  the  huDdred  of 
Purslow,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of 
Cluo,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  The  parish  contains  225 
iohabita&ts.  The  Shropshire  part,  18  bonset,  113  inhabitants. 
2  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Bishopscastle. 
,  Lydi-byshay;.  a  tovnship  in  the  parish  of  Cardington, 
and  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  jttonslow.  4 
miles  nortb-eart  of  Church  Stretton. 

I-YTH-    See  Birch  and  Lyth. 

LvTH,  Great.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Condorer,  and 
and  in  the  Condorer  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condover, 
2  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Lyth  Wood.  A  township  m  the  pariah  of  Condover,  and' 
in  the  Condover  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condover.  3 
miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury.  The  residence  of  Hiomas 
Parr,  Esq. 

Hadeley.  a  parish  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  a  vicarn 
age  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of 
Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  1,081  houses,  ^379 
inhabitants.  Lat.  62.  40  n.  Long.  2.  33  w.  148  miles 
north-west  of  London.  Fairs, — January  26,  May  29,  and 
October  12. 

Madeley  stands  in  an  elevated,  sitnatifHit  fifteen  miles  south- 
east of  Shrewsbury.  It  has  a  Market  on  Fridays,  called 
Madeley  Wood  Market,  which  is  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  is  of  late  become  a  considerable  mart  for  com. 
Near  the  church  are  the  bouse  and  bam  which  afforded 
shelter  to  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  second,  after  his  defeat 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  (See  Boscobel.)  The  house  is  now 
the  residence  of  tbe  Rev.  John  Bartlett.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  tbe  road  is  Madeley  Hall,  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Hawley, 
Bart. 

The  court  lionise,  now  converted  into  farm-houses,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Dyott,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  tbe 
ancient  family  of  Brooke,  as  the  inscriptions  under  their  mo- 
numeuta  in  the  church  record.  These  monuments  were  re« 
moved  when  the  church  was  pulled  down,  and  when  that 
edifice  was  rebuilt  in  1796,  they  were  a^in  placed  at  the  east 
end,  iu  niches  made  for  that  purpose. 

Here  is  a  Roman  Cntholick  chapel,  with  a  residence  ftir  the 
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Priest,  wtw  bold*  alao  mother  chapel  at  Viddleton  Prion, 
near  Bridgnorth,  nnder  the  jariadictioo  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Milner, 
Vtear  ApoNtolick  of  the  Midland  district. 

Two  miles  from  the  church,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  is 
Coalport,  which  takes  ita  name  from  the  termination  of  the 
Shn^hire  csoal,  which  is  seren  miles  in  leng^tb.  The  coals 
brought  by  this  conveyance,  from  the  extenaire  mines  of 
Ketley,  Dawley,  and  other  places,  are  landed  on  the  hanks  of 
the  rirer  Serem,  and  are  thence  transported  in  barges  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  to 
the  average  amount  of  fifty  thonsaod  tons  annually. 

The  large  and  flourishing  Porcelain  Mann&ctnre  of  John 
Rose,  and  Co.,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  this  county,  where 
the  arts  of  modelling  and  painting  have  reacbed  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  is  carried  on  at  Coalport.  This  article  in 
tbe  beauty  of  its  composition, — the  superior  taste  displayed 
Ml  its  surface,  aud  the  el^ance  of  the  workmanship,  is  no 
where  ex<%lled.  From  four  to  five  hundred  persons  are 
constantly  employed  in  this  manniacture,  which  is  the  sole 
sapport  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  of  tbe  Salopian 
soil,  and  the  source  from  which  many  individnals  hare 
amassed  great  wealth.  There  is  also  a  rope,  and  a  timber 
yard,  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  a  neat  iron  bridge  over  the 
Serem,  erected  in  1617,  in  the  place  of  a  wood  one. 

Near  this  bridge  is  a  remarkably  large  wheel,  240  feet  in 
circumference.  It  turns  a  mill  for  expressing  oil  from 
linseed.  This  mill  is  the  property  of  William  Horton,  Esq., 
and  not  far  <rom  it,  is  the  residence  of  that  gentleman,  delighu 
fully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

About  a  mile  distant,  between  the  above-mentioned  bridge, 
and  the  old  one  erected  in  1770,  (See  Coalbrook  Dale  which 
is  in  this  parish)  are  the  large  furnaces  of  the  Madeley  Wood 
Company,  used  tor  the  making  of  pig  iron  of  superior  quality. 
At  a  little  distance  is  a  neat  villa,  the  residence  of  William 
Anstice  Esq.,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  these  works,  and  &r- 
tber  to  the  left,  is  the  Hay,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  seat 
of  Robert  Feriday,  Esq. 

There  is  in  this  neighbourhood  a  tunnel  made  by  order  of 
the  late  William  Reynolds,  Esq.,  for  the  more  easy  convey- 
ance of  coals,  which  are  here  the  chief  article  of  commerce. 
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This  tunnel  mw  iliKontnaed  from  aome  ODknowa  CMue.  It* 
length  ia  abonl  oee  mile  in  a  direct  line,  and  it  im  ardied  with 
brick  nearly  tbe  whole  way.  It  k  ictnarkable  that  a  quantity 
of  tar  flowa  from  the  ialentioM  ia  the  aidea.  He  tar  (felling 
upon  the  surface  of  a  amll  atream  which  r«na  in  a  narrow 
dianocl  to  the  entrance)  ia  there  depenited  in  tbe  teem  of  a 
aediment,  md  at  conrenient  timea  is  put  into  barrels  fiir  nae. 
The  quaality  tbua  obtained,  when  the  excavation  was  first 
made,  ^cceeded  one  barrel  per  day ;  and  «ocb  barrel  was  wortfa 
abont  three  gaineas,  Birt  ever  since  that  period,  tbe  quantity 
baa  gradually  diasimahed,  aad  is  now  not  mcne  tban  tw^rty 
barrels  in  the  year.  It  ia  thercfere  probable  dtat  ia  a  few 
years,  this  bounty  of  nature  will  be  exhausted. 
In  the  month  of  May  great  numbers  of  that  species  of  fishf 
called  the  shad,  are  caught  in  this  part  of  the  rirer  Severn,  in 
the  following  aingular  manner.  A  maa  having  taken  his 
stand  with  a  casting  net  over  bis  ahonlder,  in  a  place  wbers 
the  stream  is  very  shallow,  and  inclines  towards  tbe  Aon,— 
remains  in  this  positiou  till  he  observes  the  playii^-of  tbe 
ishes,  which  always  come  in  shoals;  when  be  throwahia  net 
over  them,  and  genenlly  succeeds  iu  taking  one,  and  some- 
times four  or  six,  at  a  single  throw.  They  have  been  cao^t 
of  the  wdgfat  of  six  pounda,  thoagfa  rarely; — in  general  they 
do  not  weigh  more  than  two  or  three  pounda  each.  When 
first  iu  season,  they  are  considered  a  well  flavooied  fisl^  but 
they  aoiHi  bec<»ne  unpalatable.  It  is  supposed  ihat  these  fish 
come  up  the  river  to  spawn,  for  when  they  retan,  which  they 
do  in  a  very  abort  time,  they  are  ao  lean  as  not  to  be  tbongfat 
worth  taking.  No  obstacles  impede  them  in  their  progress  np 
the  river ;  in  which  respect  they  resemble  the  salmon. 

Boats  whicfa  are  fastened  by  a  weight  suspended  at  tbe  bot- 
tom of  the  stream,  are  sometimes  used  in  taking  this  fish. 
.  There  are  some  publick  walks  near  the  Iron  Bridge,  from 
which  tbe  Welsh  monntsins  and  the  surrounding  country 
appesr  very  beaatiful.  These  walks  are  not  much  frequmted 
by  persons  of  respectability,  though  kept  in  good  order. 


The  life  of  Fletcher  of  Madely  has  been  very  el^anlly 
writteu  by  that  renpectable  clergyman,  the  Rev.RobCTt  Cox, 
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paq»etu«l  caraU  of  SC.  Leonmrd'a,  ft-idgtoortfa,  'from  whose 
mnstire  the  following'  biographical  sketch  is  extracted. 

*  JcBB  Gniliaome  De  La  Flecfaere,  «r,  as  he  was  j^erally 
ieagaitei  in  this  hi«  adapted  cotiatry,  John  William 
Fletcher,  was  born  in  Switzerland,  at  Nyon,  m  die  Pays 
de  Vaa4.  His  father,  in  the  fonner  part  of  his  life  had  been 
an  aficer  in  the  French  service,  bat  on  his  manias^  retired 
from  the  anny,  and  afterwards  became  a  colonel  in  the  militia 
of  his  own  coUDby.  Of  this  gentleman  Mr.  Fletcher  was  the 
yooDgest  son. 

An  ewly  reverence  for  the  acriptnres  happily  preserred 
hioa  fron  many  of  the  vices  pecoHar  to  youth.  His  conver- 
nation  was  modest,  and  bis  whole  conduct  marked  by  a  d^ree 
of  rectftnde  rarely  found  in  persons  of  his  age.  As  he  grew 
■p,  his  filial  obedience  and  fraternal  affection  were  exempla- 
ry; nor  is  it  remembered  that  be  ever  uttwed  an  anbecoming 
expression  either  as  a  son  or  as  a  brother. 

Having  passed  the  early  part  of  his  boyhood  at  Nyon, 
yon n^' Fletcher  was  sent,  with  his  two  brothers,  to  the  iinw 
veiaity  at  Geneva,  where  be  was  so<ni  distingnished  by  the 
superiority  i^his  talents,  and  the  intensity  of  his  application, 
and  gained  the  first  prise  for  which  he  was  a  candidate,  with 
considerable  applause;  thoogh  he  had  many  competitors, 
some  of  whom  were  nearly  related  to  the  professors. 

Abont  this  period  Fletcher  met  with  many  providential 
eaeapes,  whidi  he  nev«  afterwards  mentioned  without  the 
strongest  expressions  of  gratitude.  Of  these  deiivemnces  the 
following  ia  the  most  Bsemorable.  He  lived  for  some  time  at 
8  place  very  near  the  Rhine,  bi  that  part  the  river  is  broader 
than  the  Thames  at  London  bridge,  and  extremely  rapid :  but 
having  be«i  lon^  practised  in  swiming,  he  made  no  scruple 
of  going  in  at  any  time,  being  careful  to  keep  near  the  shore, 
that  the  stream  might  mit  carry  him  away.  Once,  however, 
b«Dg  less  careful  than  usual,  he  was  unawares  drawn  into  the 
mid-channel,  where  the  course  of  the  water  was  very  swift. 
He  endeavoured  to  swim  against  it,  but  iu  vain,  till  be  was  hur- 
ried far  from  home.  When  almost  spent,  he  rested  upon  his 
back,  and  then  looked  about  for  a  landing  place,  finding  be 
most  either  laud  or  sink.  With  much  difficulty  he  got  near 
the  shore}'  bntthe  rocks  irere  so  Tugg^ed  and  sharp,  that  he 
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saw  if  he  attempted  to  land  there,  he  shotild  be  torn  ia  piecet!* 

and  was  therefore  constrained  to  tnro  again  to  the  mid-etreasi. 
At  last,  despairing  of  life,  be  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a 
fine  smooth  creek,  into  which  he  was  swiftly  carried  by  a 
Tiolent  stream.  A  building  stood  directly  across  it,  which  he 
did  not  then  know  to  be  a  powder  mill.  The  \aat  thing  be 
could  remember,  was  the  Mriking  of  his  breast  against  one  of 
the  piles,  on  which  it  stood.  He  tfaen  lost  his  senses,  and 
knew  nothing  more  till  he  rose  on  the  other  side  of  the  mill. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  in  a  calm,  safe  place,  per* 
fectly  well ;  nothing  was  amiss,  but  the  distance  of  his 
clothes,  the  stream  baring  driren  him  6re  miles  from  die 
place  where  he  h^d  left  diem.  Many  personsgladly  welcomed 
him  on  shore ;  and  one  gentlemui  in  particalar  said  "  I  looked 
when  you  went  under  the  mill,  and  again  when  yoa  rose  on 
the  other  side.  The  time  of  your  being  immerged  among  the 
piles  was  exactly  twenty  minutes." 

After  Fletcher  had  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study* 
at  the  University,  be  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Lentzbourg,  a 
■mall  town  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  where,  in  addition  to  his 
other  literary  pursuits,  he  studied  German;  and  on  his  leafing 
this  place,  he  remained  sometime  at  home,  diligently  engaged 
in  lesniiug  Hebrew,  and  reading  the  higher  branches  of  the 
mathematicks. 

Hitherto,  it  had  been  thfi  intention  of  Fletcher,  to  enter  into 
Ae  church,  but  contrary  to  all  expectation,  before  he  had  ar^ 
rived  at  Uie  age  of  twenty,  he  manifested  riews  of  a  very 
different  nature.  Disgusted  by  the  necessity  of  subscribing 
to  the  high  Calvinism  of  the  Geneva  articles,  mid  disinclined 
to  enter  upon  bo  sacred  an  office,  from  any  secular  motives,  he 
yielded  to  the  desire  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  advised  Itim 
to  enter  into-  the  army. 

The  objects  of  his  pursuit  were  now  changed.  Fortifica- 
tion became  his  ^vourite  study;  the  systems  of  theologians 
wa<e  superseded  by  those  of  Vanban  and  Cohom,  and  he  de- 
termined to  seek  preferment  as  a  soldier  of  fortune.  With 
this  design  be  went  to  Lisbon,  where  be  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  Portuguese  service,  and  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  sail  for  Brazil ; — ^but,  an  accident,  occasioned  by 
a  servant's  overturning  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  on  his  1^, 
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confined  bim  to  his  bed  ubtil  the  ^ip  had  gailed.  Beings  dis- 
appointed ID  a  Bubaeqaent  attempt  to  enter  into  the  Dutch 
serried,  by  the  ratification  of  peace,  he  resoUed  to  visit 
England,  partly  from  a  desire  of  further  improrement,  and 
partly  from  a  hope  of  obtaining  some  situation  for  hia  support 
in  life. 

After  his  arriral  in  this  country,  Fletdier  resided  about 
e^teen  mtnithB  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Bnrchell,  in  Hertford- 
shire, under  whose  direction  he  studied  the  English  language 
and  various  branches  of  polite  literature,  and  at  length  en- 
g^;ed  himsetfaa  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill,  member  of 
parliauient  for  Shrewsbury,  who  resided  at  Tern  Hall,  in  the 
parish  of  Atcbam,  When  Mr.  Hill  went  to  London  to  attend 
bis  parlianKntary  duties,  be  generally  took  his  fiunily,  and  the 
tator  with  bim.  On  oneof  these  jonmeyB,  while  they  stopped 
at  St.  Alban's,  Mr.  Fletcher  accidentally  met  wiUi  a  poor 
woman,  who,  he  said,  talked  to  him  so  del^fatfnlly  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  he  knew  not  how  the  time  passed  away. 

This  little  circumstance,  observes  his  biographer,  was  at- 
tesded  with  the  most  important  resnlt.  Feeling  his  deficiency 
be  determined  to  make  serious  enquiries;  be  sooght  the  so- 
ciety and  adrice  of  Christian  friends,  compared  his  own  state 
of  mind  and  hopes  of  salvation  with  the  scriptares,  and  pray- 
ed with  much  importunity  that  he  Oiight  not  be  deceived  in  so 
nomentoue  an  investigation.  At  first  he  felt  somewhat  indtg- 
nant  at  tbe  idea  of  his  being  stilt  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  religion.  *  Is  it  possible*  he  said, '  that  J,  who 
hare  always  been  accounted  so  religious,  who  have  made  divi- 
nity my  study,  and  received  from  the  learned  professors  of 
Geneva  a  golden  medal,  for  the  best  prize  essay  oa  Christian 
godliness;  is  it  possible  that  I  should  yet  be  ignorant  of  the 
real  nature  of  faith  f  But  tbe  more  be  examined  himself,  and 
ootisidered  the  subject,  the  more  be  feared  that  this  was  really 
the  case.  At  the  same  time,  an  increasing  sense  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  tbe  depravity  of  his  nature,  convinced  him  that  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  reconciliation  with  Ood,  upon  any 
plea  of  human  merit.  At  length,  continnes  Mr.  Cox,  to 
adopt  the  appropriate  language  ofa  modem  prelate,  he  obtain- 
ed 'that  lively  foitfa,  which,  through  the  grace  of  God,  will 
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incite  uen  to  do  all  wbich  they  can  do ;  whilst  it  teackes  them 
to  rely  upon  nolbiog  which  they  hare  done.' 

Shortly  after  thia  period,  Mr.  FIetcher*»  attention  vas  again 
directed  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  but  beii^  diffident  of 
bis  qualifications  for  so  weighty  an  office,  two  years  elap- 
sed before  his  ordination.  'Before*  said  he  'I  was  alraid, 
but  now,  I  trembled  to  meddle  with  holy  things.  Yet  from 
time  to  time  I  felt  strong  desires  to  cast  myself  and  my  in^ 
bility  oD  the  Lord,  knowing  that  bfi  could  help  me,  and  shew 
his  strength  in  my  weakness.' 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  a  lirii^,  with  a  prospect  of 
early  presentation  was  offered  him  by  bis  patron.  But  be  de- 
clined accepting  it,  as  he  then  cooceired  that  if  he  ever  went 
into  orders,  be  should  be  better  qualified  to  preach  in  his  na- 
tive country  and  in  his  own  language.  *  I  am  in  saspense' 
said  be,  'on  one  side,  whenever  I  feel  any  dc^^reeof  the  love 
of  God  and  man,  my  heart  tells  me,  I  must  try ;  on  the  other, 
when  I  eximine  whether  I  be  fit  for  it,  I  so  plainly  see  my 
want  of  gifts,  and  especially  of  that  soul  of  all  the  labours  of  a 
minister,  Love,  continual,  vxherttU,  ardent  Love,  that  my 
confidence  disappears,  and  I  accuse  myself  of  pride  in  daring 
to  entertain  the  desire  of  one  day  supporting  the  ark  of  God. 

At  length,  his  reluctance  being  overcome,  he  solemnly  d&> 
lermined  to  ofier  himself  as  a  candidate  fo^  holy  orders,  in  the 
£nglifih  church ;  and  was  accordingly  ordained  deacon  at  tW 
chapel  royal  St  James's,  on  the  6th  of  Mardi,  1757,  and 
priest  on  the  following  Sunday.  As  he  had  at  present,  no 
stated  cure,  after  having  preached  a  few  timwi  to  some  Fr^ich 
refugees  in  bis  own  language,  and  also  in  two  of  the  chapels 
belonging  to  Mr.  Wesley  with  whonihewas  now  acquainted,  h* 
determined  to  return  to  the  chaige  of  bis  pupils,  at  Tern  Hall. 

He  now  occasionally  preached  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
churches.  Atcham,  Wroxeter,  the  Abbey  church  in  Shrews* 
bury,  and  St,  ^kmonds,  in  the  same,  town,  were  the  scenes 
of  hia  grataitous  services.  But  the  decided  tone  of  his 
preaching,  in  connexion  with  the  national  fervour  of  the  Swiss, 
which  does  not  exactly  comport  with  our  more  phlegmatick 
notions  of  pulpit  eloquence,  rendered  him  far  from  popular. 
Indeed,  at  present,  neither  his  talents,  nor  his  virtues  appear 
to  have  been  properly  understood,  beyond  the  immediate  cir- 
cle of  his  friends. 
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Aboat  the  cloae  of  Ae  minuBtT  of  17fi9,  Mr.  Fietcher  wu 
frequently  engaged  hi  perfoimmg  die  duty  of  Maddcy ;  and 
doriDg  the  ftiflowiiig  year,  dirongb  the  infincDoe  of  BIr.  Hill, 
WM  preaeoted  to  die  rinrftge  of  that  place,  about  three  years 
after  tiis  ordmatioa.  This  Hrmg  he  accepted  in  preference  to 
anoAer  of  riMTe  double  the  ralne,  which  wm  tiered  to  him 
abont  6ie  Bane  time;  hb  previona  interCoarae  with  the  people 
baring:  excited  witbni  him  an  affeetion,  whi<^  wonid  not  suffer 
hhn  then  to  be  separated  from  them,  and  which  remained 
unabated  131  hia  death. 

Bnt  the  circomstanoGa  coDoected  with  his  appointment  to 
Hadeley  are  tw  remaitaible,  and  at  die  same  time  so  charac- 
teristiek  of  Mr,  FletcW*,  as  to  deserve  &rtfaer  .notice.  One 
day  BIr,  Hill  informed  him  that  the  lirin^  of  Dunham,  in 
Cheshire,  tbm  racant,  was  at  bis  serrice,  '  The  parish '  he 
continued  *  is  miidl,  the  duty  I^t,  the  iuoome  good,  (£  400 
per  nnmno)  and  it  is  sitnated  in  a  fine,  healdiy,  sporting 
Coantrj.'  After  thanking  Mr.  Hill  most  cordially  for  hia 
khkliKSS,  Mr.  Fletcher  added  'Alas!  Sir,  Dunham  will  not 
mitme;  (here  iatoomudimoney,and  too  little  labour.*  'Few 
dergymeu  make  sncb  objeetiona,*  said  Mr.  Hill;  *  it  is  a  pity 
to  decline  such  a  living,  as  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  find  you 
another.  What  shall  we  do?  Would  you  like  Madeleyt* 
'Hat  Sir  would  be  the  very  place  for  me.*  'My  object,  Mr. 
Fletdier,  is  to  make  you  comfortable  in  yonr  own  way.  If 
jou  prefer  Madeley,  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  persiwding 
Chambray,  the  present  Vicar,  to  exchange  it  for  Dunham, 
which  is  worth  more  than  twice  as  mncb.'  In  this  way  he 
became  Vicar  of  Madeley,  with'  whicb  he  was  so  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  he  never  afterwards  sought  any  other  honour  of 
prefermeot. 

Prerionsly  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  presentation  to  the  living  of 
Madeley,  its  inhabitants,  with  some  exceptions,  were  notorioos 
for  their  ^^orance  and  impiety.  They  openly  probned  the 
nbbath,  treated  the  most  holy  things  with  contempt,  disrei. 
garded  the  restraiota  of  decency,  and  ridiculed  the  very  name 
of  religion.  In  this  benighted  village,  Fletcher  stood  forth  as 
a  preacher  of  righteooaneBs )  and  during  the  space  of  twenty 
fi.re  years,  tq>peared  as  a  burning  and  a  shining  light. 
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Fflr  wrerel  mootht  afiat  Iiis  ordiiMtioti,  Mr.  Fletdta  had 
beea  .in  tbe  babit  «f  wcita^  down  the  whole  of  hie  eormoa: 
bat  b«h^  by  this  time  fall;  oequaiated  with  the  Eqg^i«h 
..Uoguage,  he  generally  triuted  to  his  extemporary  power% 
hiring  meraly  tketched  oot  mhm  of  the  partiaalan  of  hii 
iotaaded  discourse.  Tbe  deep  oUeittiea  be  had  paid  to.  the 
receMes  4^  bis  heart  enabled  him  to  form  no  inadeqaata  idea 
of  tbe  internal  feelings  of  others.  Heace  he  knew  when  to 
probe,  and  when  to  heal ;  whra  to  depresa,  and  when  to  eb* 
courage:  and  no  peraon's  caae  waasopaplexedorilesperale, 
but  he  was  in  acme  measnie  prepared  to  explain  and  reliere 
it.  A  .biypy  talent  wbidi  he  poaaesaed,  of  aelectiag  at  a  mo- 
ment, the  DHMt  appropriate  passages  ofacripture,  clothed  hia 
wQrda  with  a  dirine  authority,  and  enabled  him  to  speak  an 
one  who  was  consciona  of  his  high  credeotiola. 
.  'There  was  an  en«^  in  hia  preaching,  aaya  Mr.  Gilpm, 
that  was  irresistible.*  His  subjects,  hia  language^  hia 
geetomr  tbe  tone  of  bis  roioe,  and  tbe  tarn  of  his'coantenance, 
all,  conspired  to  fix  tbe  atl«tttii»i,  and  affect  tbe  heart.  Witl^ 
out  aiming  at  sublimity,  be  was  truly  sablimet  aui  nneon- 
nwnly  eloquent  witbont  afiectiiv  the  orator.  He  waa  woi^ 
drously  skilled  in  adapting  himself  to  tbe  different  capacttiea 
and  coDditioos  of  bis  bearers  He  could  stoop  to  the  illiterate, 
and  rise  with  the  leaned ;  he  had  incfAtrarertible  aignmenta 
for  the  Bceptick,  and  powerful  peranaaioas  for  the  iistleas 
believer^  he  had  sharp  reaumstrance  for  the  obatioate,  and 
strong  oonsolatioD  for  the  mounicr.  To  bear  han  without 
admiration  was  impossible:  without  [wofit  jmpndtable.  The 
aatfainking  went  from  his  presence  under  the  inflnence  of 
serious  impressions,  and  the  obdurate  with  kindled  relentinga.' 
Mr.  Wesley  descrdies  him  as  supeiior  to  Whitfield  in  hia  qua- 
lifications fw  a  pnMick  preacher.  -  *  Instead  ttf  being  confined' 
says  he  'to  a  country  Tillage,  be  ought  to  have  sbooe  in  ereiy 
corner  of  onr  land.  He  was  full  as  much  called  to  sound  on 
alana  through  all  tbe  nation  as  Mr.  Whitfidd  himsdf;  nay, 
abundantly  more  so,  seeing  be  waa  much  better  qualified  fbr 
that  important  work.  He  bad  a  more  striking  person,  an 
equally  winning  address,  t<^ether  with  a. richer  flow  of  ftncy, 
a  stronger  understanding,  a  far  greater  treasure  of  leoming, 
bodi  in  languages,  philosophy,  philolira^y,  and  divinity;  and, 
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kboTA  all)  wbich  I  eaa  speftk  with  foil  aiMimuicc,  (because  I 
had  a  tboroagh  knovledg«  both  of  tnie  and  the  other)  it  more 
deep  and  conatiuit  oeiBBiniuon  with  the  Father  md' with  bia 
Son  Je«H  Cbriirt.'  Another  friend  (^  his  adds,  ■  I  would 
ndher  have  beaid  one  sen»on  from  Mr.  Fletcher  vira  roee, 
iImb  have  lead  a  roltiiDe  of  his  works.  Hia  words  were 
dothed'  wUh  power  and  ottered  with  «£keL  His  writingv 
were  wrayed  in  all  the  garb  of  human  literatara;  hot  bis 
IrrJDg  wo#d  sotfed  an  eagle's  flight  above  hwnanity.  la  short 
his  preaching  was  apostolick;  while  his  writings,  though  en- 
I%titened,  are  bnt  hninan.' 

,  After  doe  allowance  for  the  partiidit;  of  ftiendsfaip,  and  the 
figaialm  and  bii^y  wron^t  strain  of  sonse  of  Uieae  expres- 
aioD%  thar  n»n*a  preaching  most  be  allowed  to  have  beim  of 
BO  wdinar;  stamp,  wbidi  elicited  sudi  descriptions)  and  to 
these,  many  other  testhaoDies,'  might  be  added  of  its  transcend, 
ent  ttEcdleucy, 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  Aat  so  xealoos  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  would  meet  with  no  opposition.  'Hie  pabi  leans  and 
the  colliera  were  his  special  flBesaiea.  To  preach  againat  dran- 
keaaeas,  and  to  cut  their  purse,  were  considered  by  the  former 
M  die  saow  thing;  and  the  latter  were  indignant  at  his  opp<^ 
sitioa  to  tbsir  bruMl  amuMment  of  hull-baitiag.  The  rf^  of 
Ae  pnfoiioHis  gnwrally  intent  itaelf  in  impotent  rerilidgs :.  but 
&e  fury  of  the  coUien  was  near  being  attended  with  more 
seiioas  ooBsequences.  One  day  while  a  mob  of  them  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  were  baitjug  a  ball  near  a  place  wbeTe  he 
was  expected  to  preadi,  they  det^muied  to  pull  him  off  hai 
borae;  ert  dte  dogs  upon  him,  and,  in  their  own  phrase,  'bait 
the  parSoB.'  Bnt  jnst  as  be  was  going  to  set  out,  notice  was 
iMuogbt  him  that  a  funer^  was  on  the  road ;  and  that  previous 
iaformatioa  respei^g  it  had  been  omitted.  He  waited,  in 
oonaequence,  s«ne  ttiue  for  its  anrival,  and  after  interring  the 
oorpae,  proceeded  to  the  spot,  where  he  met  his  friends,  snd 
went  throogh  the  duty  without  the  least  molestation;  for  be. 
fiN^  be  came,  the  bull  had  broken  loose  and  overturned  the 
boodi  in  which  many  of  them  were  drinking;  and  the  rest  of 
the  labble  being  intimidated  by  the  disaster,  had  quietly  dis> 
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But  druoken  coliiers  and  atif-4tttetetted  pablicflns  were  not 
fab  only  oppoMK.  Tlie  rolupMaiy  detertfld  bu  tempenecft 
and  nelMenial ;  the  prosd  poured  contempt  oa  bis 'hmnJIityy 
and  coDdesoentdon ;  ^  liceDtiooc  were  offended  at  bis  gran^ 
aod  strictness ;  and  the  fertna)  wtn  roused  to  md^^tion  by 
Aat  spirit  of  zeal  and  derotion  which  inftnenced  his  wMt 
conduct  and  conrersation.  And  to  these  opponenti  most  be 
added  some  of  the  neig^hbourins^  clergy  and  magistrates,  who, 
wiA  more  reason,  objected  to  bis  wdlnntended,  hot  anau- 
thorized  loterferenoe  in  their  parishes. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  opposition  wliich  fan  piety  and  his 
peculfarttie*  jomtly  exerted,  be  gradoaHy  won  apon  the  peo> 
pie  by  the  invincible  benevolence,  wbidi  was  manifested  Iti 
the  whole  tenor  of  bis  life.  In  the  tneaBtimei  his  chnrch 
which  at  first  bad  been  so  thinly  attended,  that  be  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  smidloesa  of  the  congr^atioD,  b^;an  to 
overflow,  and,  what  must  have  been  to  him  a  source  of  ftr 
greater  comfort,  be  saw  nn  e&ctoal  duu^  take  place  in 
many  of  bis  Hotk,  and  a  restraint  from  the  ctHsmission  of  operi 
sin,  brought  upon  the  parish  in  general. 

Madeley  abounded  with  persons,  who  eiUier  from  improv^• 
denoe  or  misfbrtane,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  indi- 
gence. Over  ^is  destitnte  part  of  bis  fiock,  Mr.  Fletcher 
watched  with  peculiar  concern.  Ilie  profosion  of  his  bene- 
volence is  indc«d  scarcely  credible.  The  whole  r«its  of  his 
■mall  patrimonial  estate  were  set  apart  for  charitable  uses;  and 
be  drew  so  liberally  from  bis  other  funds  as,  at  times  almost  to 
deprive  himself  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  *  That  he  might  ieed 
the  hungry,*  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  be  led  a  life  at  self-denial  and 
abstmence;  thai  be  might  cover  the  naked,  he  dollied  himself 
in  Ae  most  homely  attire;  and  that  he  might  cherish  such  as 
WCTe  perishing  in  a  Mate  of  extreme  distress,  he  submitted  to 
hardships  of  a  very  trying  nature. 

After  ten  years  of  indefatigable  ex«rtion  at  Madeley,  Mr. 
Fletcher  paid  a  visit  of  about  five  months  duration  to  the  coo^ 
tinent,  accompanied  by  his  fiiend  Mr.  Ireland,  having  previa 
oosly  preached  a  sermon  against  the  Roman  CathoHcks,  who 
,  had  lately  op^ted  a  chapet  in  Madeley,  and  had  drawn  over 
to  their  communion  some  individuals  of  his  flock. 
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Abent  r  year  pmioaslj'  to  Ait  joaney,  tbe  Comtess  of 
BontiagdoB  Iwd  MUblnhed  a  semmaiy  at  Trancca,  in  Sontfa 
Waka.  The  tovM  of  adaaiMkHi  were,  'that  tbe  students 
abonld  be  truly  deroted  to  God,  and  resolved  to  dedicate 
dMBwelves  to  bia  aerrice,*  Daring  tbree  yarn  tbey  were 
to  be  boarded,  clotbed,  and  instructed  at  ber  ladyship's  ex- 
peuae,  uid  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  were  to  take  orders 
in  tbe  citablished  church;  or,  if  tbey  preferred  it,  to  enter 
tbe  niniatry  vaoag  the  Dissenters,  At  the  earnest  request  of 
tbe  CoaatMS,  Mr.  Fletcher  had  undertaken' the  care  of  aupepl 
iateadii^  Ait  aodety  in  occasional  rtsits,  when  he  was  to  giro 
advice  in  regard  to  tbe  appointment  ofmastere,  uid  theadmii- 
sioB  or  exclnston  of  stadeBti;  to  orerlocA  their  studies  and 
oondaet;  to  aasist  their  piety;  andto  judge  of  their  qualifies^ 
tioDS  far  the  work  of  tbe  sanctuary. 

But,  though  for  aone  time,  nothing  could  appear  more 
prosperous  than  the  state  of  this  society,  tbe  coll^;e  of  Tre* 
recca  was  imprf^nated  with  tbe  seeds  of  division,  which 
needed  only  tlw  hoUbed  of  controversy  to  luxuriate  in  all  the 
&tid  and  disgusting  fruits  of  animosity  and  schism.  Lady 
HoBtingdiHir  tbe  founder,  leaned  to  supralapsarianinn ;  Mr. 
Walter  Shirley,  tbe  president,  to  snblapsarianiem ;  Mr. 
Fletcher,  Ae  superintendent,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  gen- 
eral ledenptton;  and  Mr.  Henderson,  who  had  just  resigned 
to  Mr.  Bensin  his  office  of  classical  mastea-,  was  aa  Universal- 
irt.  Tbe  superior  talents,  eminent  piety,  and  conciliatory 
namers  of  the  saperintendant  might  for  smne  time  longer 
have  nentraliced  these  jarring  elements,  bad  not  Mr.  Wesley, 
in  his  zeal  to  cbeck  tbe  pnqpvss  of  antinomianism,  publickly 
borne  bis  testimony,  in  his  minutes  at  conference,  against  that 
error,  iu  language  which  was  supposed  to  border  on  Pali^a- 
nism. 

Lady  Huntingdon,  accordingly,  declared  that  whoever  did 
not  fully  diaavow  tbe  doctrines  contained  in  the  minules,  must 
quit  tbe  college.  Mr.  Fletcher,  therefore,  resigned  his  ap- 
pointment, wishing  that  ber  ladyship  migbt  find  a  minister 
leas  insofficieDt  than  himself,  and  more  willing  to  go  certain 
lengths  in  what  nppeared  to  him,  party  spirit. 

Mr.  Wedey's  minutes  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  angry  con- 
troversy.   Augustas  Toplady,  vicar  of  Broad  Henibury,  in 
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Derouhire,  and  Ae  two  brotfaen,  Ricl»rd,  afieTwuit  Sir 
Richard,  and  Rowland  Hill  were  the  nuwt  coo^icuous  writert 
on  the  part  of  the  Calviniats.  Mr.  Wesley,  afler  bartng 
briefly  riodicated  rome  of  hia  expressions,  and  explained 
others,  left  two  of  bia  preachers,  men  of  low  extraction,  and 
little  edacation,  though  of  strong  minds,  to  carry  ob  the  con- 
test. 

This  circumstance  proroked  Toplady,  aome  of  whose  writ- 
inga  bad  previously  been  attacked  by  Wesley.  'Let  Mr. 
Wesley  *  said  be  '  fight  bis  own  battles.  I  am  as  r^y  as 
ever  to  meet  him,  with  the  sling  of  reas(m,  and  the  stone  of 
God's  word  iu  my  hand.  But  let  bim  not  fight  by  proyy : 
let  his  coblere  keep  to  their  stalls;  let  his  tinkers  mend  their 
brazen  kettles;  let  bis  barbers  confioe  themselves  to  Uieir 
blocks  and  basins;  let  bis  blacksmiths  blow  more.snitable 
coals  than  those  of  nice  coatroveny.  Every  man  iu  hja  own 
order.' 

Ilie  coutrorersy  on  the  part  of  the  Arminians,  derolred,  at 
length,  almost  entirely  od  Mr.  Fletcher;  and  never,  says  Mr. 
Cox,  did  3  controvertiat  unite  greater  sweetness  of  spirit, 
strength  of  a^umeut,  and  felicity  of  illuatration,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  bis  writings.  On  sending  the  manuscript  of  his 
firat  check  to  antioomianism  to  a  friend  much  younger  iban 
himself,  he  aays'Ib^,  as  upon  my  bended  knees,  yon  would 
revise  and  cmrect  ^t,  and  take  off "  quod  duriussonat"  in  point 
of  worAf,  rqtroof,  and  gtgte,  I  bare  followed  my  light, 
which  is  but  that  of  smoking  flax  i  put  yours  to  mine.  I  am 
cbaiged  .hereabouts  with  scatteriog  firebrands,  .aixows,  and 
death.  Quendi  some  of  my  brands;  blunt  some  of  my 
arrows,  and  take  off  all  my  deatba  except  that  which  I  desiga 
for  antinomianism.* 

At  the  commencement  of  our  unhappy  contest  with  the 
Americans,  Mr.  Wesley  published  a  political  tract,  in  which 
be  exaoiined  the  question,  whether  the  English  parliament 
bad  power  to  tax  the.  colonies.  This  pamphlet  excited  no 
little  indignation  among  the  English  partisans  of  the  Aineri> 
cans,  and  produced  a  spirited  reply  from  Mr.  Caleb  Evans,  a 
Baptist  minister  at  Bristol.  Uiged  by  the  pressure  of  more 
immediate  concerns,  Mr.  Wesley  del^;ated  bis  cause  to  bis 
friend  Mr.  Fletcher,  who,  in  ttie  coune  of  his  rontroveny, 
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dnplayed  nb  less  Ability  than  zeal.  He  mainfauned  that  if  once 
leg;iBlation  was  afBnned  to  belong  to  tie  people  as  Buck,  all 
p)'miiiDent  would  be  orerturned,  and  that  a  scheme  which 
bad  a  direct  tendency,  so  to  level  authority  as  to  subvert  all  go- 
Tsnuneiit,  and  abolish  all  subordinatiob  in  the  universe,  could 
not  be  -too  strongly  oppOfled,-^tbat  it  ought  to-be  totally  ex- 
tirpated.  '  Archiniedes,'  be  coDtJoued,  said  once,  *Gire  me  a 
point  on  wbidi  I  may  fix  my  engine,  and  I  will  move  the 
aaith.ont  of  its  place;'  and  I  may  say, 'Give  me  Dr.  Price's 
politioal  principles,  and  I  will  move  all  kings  oat  of  their 
AnHKS,  and  all  sabjection  out  of  the  world.' 

That  Mr.  Fletcher  was  perfectly  disinterested  in  engaging 
in  this  coDtroveny,  no  one  coald  doubt  who  had  any  acquaint- 
mee  with  him.  Had  a  desire  of  emolument  been  his  object, 
it  migbt  iiave  been  abundantly  gratified;  for  cm  his  tracts 
beii^  abewn  to  the  King,  by  the  chancellor,  an  ofier  of  pre- 
JctUHBt  was  immediately  made;  but  he  answered  with  his 
Aagacteristick    Bimplioity,  that  he   tranted   nothing  but  an 

BIr.  Ilitdier*B  incessant  labours  in  pnblick  and  in  private, 
ai  cMiDexion  with  intense  application  to  his  studies,  in  which 
hn  fietfuently  spent  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  the  day,  had 
■by  dni  time  greatly  hnpaired  bis  health.  Having  tried  in 
lam,  rariwis  means  of  restoration,  he  was  indut^d  once  more 
to  viait  Switxerland,  ou  what  appeared  a  forlorn  hope  of  de^ 
riving  benefit  from  his  native  air.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  1777,  that  Mr.  Fletcher,  accompanied  by  bis  old 
fHIow'  trarellar  Mr.  Ireland,  and  some  other  friends,  sailed 
hmn  Dover  to  Calais.  Arriving  at  Aix,  they  remained  there 
a  fcw  we^s,  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  health  appeared  to  be  con- 
siderably imprDved. 

Early  in  the  spriiig,  his  brother  met  him  at  Montpelier,  and 
cmidacted  him  from  thence  to  Nyon,  the  place  of  bis  nativity. 
Here  he  resided  in  his  paternal  house,  in  the  midst  of  afiectio 
n^e  relations,  who  took  care  that  he  should  want  neither  the 
beat  advice,  nor  any  attention  that  could  possibly  contribute 
Jo  dte  re-estaUishment  of  his  health.  'This  country,*  says  be 
ia  M%;btfal.  We  have  a  fine  shady  wood  near  the  lake, 
wboe  I  can  ride  in  the  cool  all  the  day,  and  enjoy  the  sing- 
ing of  a  multitude  of  birds.    But  this,  though  sweet,  does  not 
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come  up  to  my  dtnr  fripiidi;  in  Enj^land.  Then  I  raeet  tfaeiD 
in  spirit,  Mvural  hours  in  llie  day.' 

Mr.  Fletcher  coDtiniied  at  Nyon,  and  its  vicinity,  for  nearly 
three  years;  during  which  period,  though  his  health  was  gra- 
dually improviDg,  he  was  still  too  weak  to  ondertake  mndi 
pu}>lick  duty.  His  time,  however,  was  both  fully  and  jwofiu 
ahly  occupied.  He  now  completed  bis  **  Portrait  of  St.  Paul," 
finished  a  religious  poem,  which  he  bad  bcf^sn  some  yeoia  be- 
fore,  and  wrote  seTCral  minor  pieces  in  his  native  language.  The 
greater  part  of  these  were  afterwards  translated  into  Engliafa. 
He  was  also  much  engaged  in  instructing  ctnldren  in  tbe  first 
principles  of  religion,  and  in  giving  private  exhortatimis  to 
various  persons  who  came  to  him  for  that  purpase. 

The  fearless  intrepidity  of  Mr,  Fletcher'i  Christian  chants 
ter  was  strikiagly  exemplified  in  his  conduct  towards  one  of 
his  nephews  during  his  rexidence  in  Switzerland.  His  yonng 
man  had  been  in  tbe  Sardinian  service,  i^iere  bis  prOfligBto, 
ungentlemouly  conduct  bad  given  such  general  ofience  to  bin 
brother  ofiicerB  that  they  were  determined  to  compel  him  to 
leave  their  corps,  or  to  fight  them  all  in  sacoessioii.  After 
engaging  in  two  or  three  duels  with  various  aucoess,  be  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  service,  and  retamed  to  bis  own  cuontry. 
lliere  he  soon  dissipated  his  resources  in  profligacy  and  ex- 
travagance. As  a  desperate  man,  he  reaorted  to  deapeiate 
nwasnres.  He  waited  on  his  eldest  uucle,  Geonal  De  Godb; 
and  having  obtained  a  private  audience,  he  presented  a  pistol, 
and  said, — ■*  Uncle  De  Gons,  if  you  do  not  give  me  a  draft  on 
your  banker  for  five  hundred  crowns,  I  will  shoot  you.'  Tbe 
General,  though  a  brave  man,  yet  seeing  himself  in  the  power 
of  a  desperado  capable  of  any  mischief,  promised  to  give  him 
tbe  draft,  if  he  withdrew  (he  pistol,  which,  he  observed,  might 
igo  off  and  kill  him  before  be  intended  it.  '  But  there  is 
another  thing  Uncle,  you  most  do:  you  must  promise  me  oa 
your  honour,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  to  use  no  meana  to 
recover  tbe  draft,  or  to  bring  me  to  jnsticv.  Tbe  Geoeml 
pigged  bis  honour,  gave  him  a  draft  for  tbe  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  expostulated  fredy  with  him  on  bis  infcmoaa 
conduct.  The'  good  advice  was  disrt^^arded,  and  the  yonng 
madman  rode  off  triumphant  with  his  ill^^ottn  aoquntioD. 
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Id  tbe  eveaiag,  paasiog^  Ihe  door  of  bia  Uncle,  Mr.  Fletcher, 
the  fucy  took  him  to  call  and  pay  him  a  viait.  As  sooa  as 
be  wiB  introddoed,  be  b^an  to  tell  him  with  exultation,  that 
be  had  just  called  upon  bia  Uncle,  Genenil  De  Gona,  who  had 
IreiUed  hiin  with  aDezpecled  kindoeu,  and  generously  ^ven 
bim  fire  bandred  orowns.  '  1  shall  hare  some  difficulty,*  said 
Mr.  Fletdrar,  ^to  believe  the  last  part  of  yonr  intelligence,' 
*  If  yon  will  not  believe  me,  see  tbeproofuader  his  own  hand,' 
holding  out  the  draft.  '  Let  me  see,'  said  Mr.  Fletcher,  taking 
tbe  draift,  and  lookiog  at  it  with  astonisbmeDt.  '  It  ia,  indeed, 
»y  brother's  writing;  and  it  aatoniahes  me  to  see  il,  becaiue 
be  is  not  in  affluent  circomataaces :  and  I  am  tbe  moreasto- 
niibed,  becaiue  I  know  how  much  and  how  justly  he  diiap- 
prorea  your  CMidnct,  and  that  you  are  the  last  of  his  family 
to  whom  he  would  make  such  a  present,*  Then  folding  the 
dtaA  and  putting  it  into  bis  pocket,  *  It  strikes  me,  young 
naa,  that  yon  bare  poanosacd  yourself  of  this  note  by  some 
indiFeot  method ;  and  in  honesty  I  cannot  return  it,  but  with 
ray  brother's  knowledge  and  approbatioi).'  The  pistol  was 
immedialely  at  his  breast;  and  be  was  told,  as  he  valued  lite, 
iealantly  to  return  tbe  draft.  '  My  life,'  replied  Mr.  Fletcher, 
fi«  secDKt  in  the  protection'  of  tbe  Almighty  Power  who 
gnasda  it;  dm-  will  He  snflfer  it  to  be  tbe  forfeit  of  my  integ- 
rtty,  and  of  your  rashness.'  This  firmness  drew  from  the 
other  the  obaerration  that  bis  Uncle  De  Gona,  though  an  old 
soldier,  waa  more  afraid  of  death  than  he  waa.  'Afraid  of 
death,*  rejomed  Mr,  Fletcher; — '  do  you  think  I  bare  been 
twenty  fire  years  tbe  minister  of  the  Lord  of  life,  to  be  afraid 
of  death  now?  No,  Sir;  thanks  be  to  God,  who  gireth  me 
tbe  riotory !  It  is  for  you  to  fear  death,  who  hare  reascm  to 
fear  it.  You  are  a  gamester  and  a  cheat,  yet  call  yourself  a 
gtntleman !  You  are  the  seducer  of  female  innocence,  and 
still  yon  say  you  are  a  gentleman !  You  are  a  duellist,  and 
yonr  band  is  red  with  your  brother's  blood ;  and  for  this  you 
style  yourself  a  man  of  honour!  Look  there.  Sir;  Jook,there! 
'See,  tbe  broad  eye  of  bearen  is  fixed  upou  as.  Tremble  in 
-tbe  presence  of  your  Maker,  who  can  in  a  moment  kill  your 
body,  and  for  ever  punish  your  soul  in  hell.'  By  this  time 
tbe  onbappy  maa  waa  pale:  he  trembled  alternately  with  ^r 
-and  paaaioa;  ba  threatened,  he  argued,  he  entreat^.    Some- 
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4ime«  be  vhhclrew  the  pistol ;  bihI,  fixiig  bw  b«ek  i^Miat 
tbe  door,  stood  m  a  seotiDel  to  prevent  all  egrcw;  and  at 
other  tunes  he  closed  oa  his  uade,  tkreatening  inatant  death; 
Voder  these  perilotis  circunutaDces  ttr.  Fletcher  gars  bo 
alarm  to  the  family,  sought  for  no  veapaB,and  attempted  nekhef 
escape  nor  manual  opposition.  He  couTOTsed  with  hin  calm. 
}y ;  and  at  length,  perceiving  diat  the  young  man  was  a&o- 
ted,  addressed  him  in  iangoage  truly  {mtemal,  ontil  he  had 
fairly  disarmed  and  subdued  him.  *  I  cannot,*  sud  be, '  return 
my  brotfaeiV  draft;  yet  1  feel  for  tbe  distress  in  wlii<^  yoo 
haye  so  dioogbtiessly  involved  youiself,  aad  wdl  endeavour 
to  relieve  it.  My  brother  De  Goos,  at  my  reqnest,  Will,  I  aoi 
sure,  voIuBtariJy  give  you  a  bnudred  orowna.  I  will  da  tbe 
sanw.  Perhi^  my  brother  Henry  will  do  as  orach;  and  1 
hope  your  other  family  will  make  out  the  som  aoiot^p  tbooi 
He  then  prayed  with  him  aad  for  him.  By  Mr.  Fletcher's 
kind  mediatioB  the  family  made  up  tbe  sum  be  had  fto^ 
miffed;  and  with  much  good  advice  on  one  side,  and  many 
feir  promises  oti  the  other,  tbey  parted. 

.  One  of  the  years  which  Mr.  Fletcher  speiU  in  Switierluid, 
waa  memorable  for  tbe  death  of  three  celebrated  men  in  tboas 
part8,~-Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Haller,  a  senator  of  Bene; 
The  closing  scene  of  their  lives  waa  characteristick  of  the  ia> 
dividnals,  aad  was  thus  described  by  Imn.  'IWudun,  tk« 
physician  of  tbe  duke  of  Orleans,  being  sent  for  to  attend 
Voltaire^  in  his  illness  at  Paris,  Voltaire  said  to  him,  *  Sir,  I 
desire  yon  would  save  my  life, — I  will  give  yoo  tbe  balfof  toy 
fortune,  if  you  lengthen  out  my  days  only  for  si\  moaths. 
If  not,  I  shall  go  into  hell  fire,  and  you  will  foUow  me.* 

Rousseaa  died  more  decently,  as  full  of  himself  as  Voltaire 
was  of  the  wicked  one.  He  paid  that  attention  to  nature  and 
the  natural  sun,  which  the  christian  pays  to  grace  and  the 
Suu  of  righteousnesst  These  were  some  of  his  last  words  to 
his  wifei — 'Open  tbe  window  that  1  may  see  tbe  green  fields 
once  more.  How  beautiful  is  nature !  How  wonderful  is  the 
sun !  See  wbat  glorious  light  it  sends  forth !  It  is  God  .who 
calls  me.  How  pleasing  is  death  to  a  man  who  is  oot  coiw 
scious  of  any  sin !  O  God,  my  seal  is  now  as  pare,  as  whey  it 
first  came  ont  of  thy  bands,  crown  it  with  thy  heavenly  bliss.' 
'  God  deliver  us  from  self  aad  Satan, — the  internal  and  tbe  exter- 
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mtA  6wid.  The  Lord  forbid  we  BboaM  foil  into  (be  snare  of 
Ae  SaMncect,  Kith  Ae  fonner  of  tbese  two  fomona  men,  or 
into  Aat  of  tbe  Pb»iMees  irfth  tbe  ItMer.' 

'  Barc«  HUM  was  a  gmt  pfaifoeophei',  b  profound  politi- 
cian, milKatgnKAAe  foel;  particitlarlj  fomouH  for  hn  skill 
■»  botany,  NBatOBi^  and  fhjakk..  He  haa  enriched  the  repnb- 
Keb  ef  l«Mei»  by  mwh  a  mmber  of  pnblieatione  in  Latin  and 
Oemaitt^l  rtteeatat(^|Ue«f  ttwn  ia  alone  a  pamphlet.  This 
tnty  great  ai^  baa  given  anotber  proof  of  the  tnidi  of  JL.onl 
Bacon's  asaration,  that,  'ahbougb  amttcmB  in  philosopfay 
an  often  impiotia,  true  philoaophera  ara  alwAjrs  rel^ioas.' 
I  have  net  wttb  an  oM  npoetolick  elergymon,  who  was  intimate 
witb  tbe  Baroit,  and  naed  to  accompany  bnu  over  the  Alps  in 
his  taoMea  after  tbe  wonders  of  oatuie.  'With  what  plet^ 
sare,*  said  Ae  miniBter  ,  *  did  we  admire  and  adore  tbe  wisdon 
ef  the  God  of  nature,  and  ■anetify  our  Ksearcbes  by  the 
pnitea  of  the  Ged  of  grace.'  WImu  the  emperor  passed  thiri 
way,  be  cat  Voltaire  to  the  heart  by  not  paying  him  a  risit; 
bvt  be  waited  on  Halter,  was  two  hours  with  bira,  and  beard 
ffom  torn  ihe  most  pions  and  edifying  ccBTcrsation.  Tbe 
Baron  was  then  ill  of  tbe  disorder  which  afterwards  carried 
torn  off.  Upon  bis  deotb-bed  be  suffered  serere  conflicts 
ritoitt  Iria  interest  in  Chtistt  and  sent  to  tbe  old  minister,  re> 
qaeslaig  bis  most  forreot  prayers,  and  wiriiii^  him  to  find 
die  way  tbrongb  tbe  dark  raltey  smoother  than  he  fbnnd  it 
himself.  Howerer,  in  bis  last  moments,  he  expressed  a 
rcnwrcd  eonfldenoe  in  Ciod's  mercy  through  Christ,  and  died 
in  pence.  Tbe  old  clergyman  added,  that  he  thought  the 
baron  went  throngb  thia  conflict  to  humble  him  thoroughly ; 
and,  perhaps,  to  chastise  him  for  baving  sometimes  given  way 
toadegreeof  sdf-eomplacency  at  the  tbonghtsofbis  amazing 
parta,  and  of  the  respect  tbey  procured  him  fVom  the  learned 
world.  He  was  obl^ed  to  becdme  least  in  his  own  eyes,  that 
be  might  beaome  first  and  truly  great  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord.* 

In  tbe  banning  of  March,  1781,  Mr.  Fletcher  took  a  final 
leave  of  Switzerland ;  and"  prooeeded  to  tbe  south  of  France, 
where  be  was  engaged  to  meet  bis  friend  Mr.  Ireland,  and  to 
letam  witb  bin  from  tb^oe  to  JEngland.  Nothing  patiicolar 
is  knnwn  of  faia  journey,  except  that  during  tbe  short  time  he 
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stopped  at  Hontpelier  he  somewhat  impaired  his  health  hj 
too  great  ezertioo  in  the  pnlpit;  aod  on  their  arrival  at  Paria 
his  attendance  on  a  sick  poMn  vovld  hare  brought  on  him 
the  censure  of  en  intolerant  dinrch,  bad  not  Mr.  Ireland,  who 
was  mistaken  for  htm  by  the  police  officers,  quietly  snflered 
them  to  remain  in  their  error,  nntil  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  was 
apprised  of  bis  danger,  had  proceeded  too  &r  on  his  joomey 
to  be  Dverteken.  The  friends  afterwards  joined  each  other; 
and  arrived  safely  in  England  in  the  middle  of  April,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years  and  f6ur  months. 
'  Abont  the  lime  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  taking  orden,  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Hiss  Bosanquet,  a  young  lady  of  re*. 
pectable  &mily  and  eminent  piety,  and  one  who  in  age,  tem- 
fer,  and  acquirements,  appeared  calcalated  to  make  him  a 
suitable  partner  for  life.  From  their  first  acquaintance  tbey 
were  deeply  sensible  of  each  other's  worth,  and  felt  tbe  went 
influence  of  a  mutual  attachment.  But  Mr.  Fletcher's  deep 
humility  led  him  to  despair  of  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes;  aud  bis  dread  of  finding  in  any  other  woman  a  hind- 
rance, rather  than  an  aid  to  his  piety  and  nsefnlness,  garo 
him,  for  a  long  time,  a  distaste  to  matrimony. 

For  many  years  after  this  period,  little  or  no  intercoone 
subsisted  between  them,  though  both  were  zealously  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  religiou.  While  he  was  exhausting  his 
strength  in  the  service  of  bis  flock,  she  was  do  less  sedulously 
employed  in  devoting  ber  time  and  fortune  to  tbe  relief  and 
histmctiun  of  the  tudigeot  and  faelplen.  In  these  occnpatitMis 
they  spent  the  prime  of  their  days,  rejoicing  in  the  o^ecaaional 
Bcconnls  they  had  of  each  other's  labours,  without,  however, 
entering  into  any  immediate  correspondence. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  last  visit  to  his  native  country,  his 
attention  was  again  directed  to  tbe  subject  of  marriage.  'I 
have  been  so  well '  said  be  '  that  my  friends  bare  thought  of 
giving  me  a  wife;  but  what  should  I  do  with  a  Swiss  wife  at 
Madeley.'  While  however,  he  objected  to  a  Swiss  lady,  he 
seems  to  have  admitted  tbe  propriety  of  their  general  roason- 
ings,  and,  accordingly,  a  few  weeks  after  his  return  to 
England  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bomnquet, 
and  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage;  on  Monday,  Nov.  12, 1781, 
tbey  were  nuiled,  and  the  day  was  kept  in  a  manner  perfectly 
suitable  to  their  emiuent  piety. 
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It  has  already  been  mentioaed  that  Mr.  Fletcher'*  fiunily 
was  both  ancient  aod  noble:  but  he  was  bo  silent  on  ererjr 
•abject  which  did  him  honour,  that  very  few  of  bis  most 
mdaute  fnends  were  acquainted  with  the  circumstance. 
£Ten  Hra.  Fletcher,  for  Bonte  time  after  her  marriage,  sup- 
poaed  that  be  was  sprang^  from  very  low  parentage.  One  day 
when,  in  the  conrM  of  conversation,  something  led  to  a  dis- 
cnnion  of  the  value  of  birth  and  fortune,  Mrs  Fletcher,  prob- 
ably from  a  delicacy  of  feeling  for  her  husband,  spoke  with 
•ome  contnnpt  of  snch  adventitions  distinctions.  'Surely,' 
my  love,  'said  Mr.  Fletcher,  you  carry  the  matter  too  far;  for 
though  a  christiau  will  nut  be  proud  of  birth  and  fortune,  nor 
deapne  another,  for  wantingthem,  yet  they  are  real  and  great 
advantages,  if  we  improve  them  aright.  When  we  speak  of  a 
respectable  tamiiy,  we  mean  to  include  not  only  some  portion 
of  wealth,  and  nmk,  but  also  moral  worth,  education,  and 
polished  manners.  And  how  many  and  great  are  the  advan- 
tages of  spending  our  childhood  and  youth  in  the  bosom  of' 
aach  a  fanaity,  to  say  nothing  of  onr  happily  escaping  tbe 
Many  cvila  which  attend  humbler  birth,'  'Well,  my  dear,* 
said  she,  'you  baregot  over  the  disadvantages  ofyourhum- 
ble  birth.*  '  You  mistake,'  he  replied ;  '  my  lamily  is  respect- 
able ;  I  enjoyed  every  advantage  I  could  wish.'  '  I  thought,' 
said  she,  'yon  had  been  the  son  of  a  common  soldier.'  *How 
cnme  you  to  think  m  V  '  When  I  first  saw  you,  many  years  ago, 
oae  of  tbe  company  asked  you  what  your  father  was ;  and  you 
answered,  my  &ther  was  a  soldier.'  '  I  now  recollect  it,'  said 
BIr.  Fletcher;  'and  I  said  true,  for  my  father  was  a  General: 
not  that  I  meant  to  conceal  it;  but  I  was  then  young  in  my 
English.  I  hesitated  for  a  term;  and  seeing  a  private  pass 
tbe  .window,  I  poteted  to  him,  and  said,  ray  father  was  a 
aoldier ;  meaning  to  designate  bis  profession,  and  not  his  rank.* 
'  But,  my  dear,'  observed  Mrs.  Fletcher,  'when  you  must  have 
perceived  our  mistake  by  our  astonishment,  why  did  you  not 
aet  US  right?*  'I  certainty  did  perceive  your  innocent  mis- 
take,' Mr.  Fletcher  replied, 'but  it  was  not  worth  while  for  me 
or  you  to  correct  it.' 

A    short    time    after  this  conversation  took   place,  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  while  searching  his  desk  for  some  paper,  found  a 
!  seal,    'la  this  yours?' uhe  enquired.    'It  is  mine: 
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bat  I  have  not  used  it  for  many  yean.'  'But  tithy  do  you 
not  use  it? '  'Had  yon  extnined  it,'  said  Mr.  Flatter,  '.you 
would  not  Emto  asked  the  quertioii.  You  sse  it  bean  a  cmo- 
.net,  nearly  aueh  as  is  the  insig^iia  of  your  English  dakea. 
Were  I  to  use  that  seal,  it  might  lead  to  frivolous  emiwies 
about  my  family;  and,  what  is  worse,  subject  me  to  die  oes- 
-aare  of  raluiog  myself  on  such  distiactiooti.' V 

From  the  time  of  bis  marria^,  Mr.  Fletcher  exparieftoed 
no  return  of  bis  consumptive  sya^itoms.  Hia  ^neral  Jwaltli 
also  api>eared  materially  improved,  and  his  strength  so  iar 
reeatablished  as  to  enable  hioi  to  perform  the  whole  duty  of 
bia  parisb,  without  the  aaaistance  of  a  cuiate. 

Hr.  Fletdier  had  long  lunented  the  melancholy  situation 
of  poor  uninatructed.diildrea,  and  had  some  years  before, 
established  a  day  school  in  his  parish,  which  he  r^pilarly 
.auperintended  daring  bis  reaiduice  at  Madeley.  He  now 
■determined  to  form  a  Sunday  school.  InstitatiAna  of  tbis 
*  desfiriptiMi,  tboogb  at  the  preaeot  day  almost  uaivaiaal,  were 
at  that  time,  nearly  confined  to  a  few  of  the  principal  towu 
in  the  kingdom.  Finding  that  the  attempts  which  he  nude 
were  attended  with  consider^le  success,  he  urged  upon  bis 
parisbioneni  the  importance  of  raising  a  suffiicieot  sum  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  a  school,  in  addibmu  to 
an  annual  subacription  for  defrayii^  its  cuirent  expenses. 
His  proposals  met  with  the.general  approbation  and  supptnt 
of  his  parishioiKTa ;  and  in  a  short  lime  he  was  gratified  with 
the  s%ht  of  a  convenient. achool  room,  which  was  erected  io 
one  of  the  most  populous  {Mils  of  bis  pariflb.- 

In  the  summer  of  1783,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  in  compU> 
anoe  with  the  very  earnest  sulioitatioas  of  some  Irish  friewls, 
spent  a  few  weeks,  in  Dublin.  During  bis  continuance  there, 
we  are  assured  by  his  biographer  that  Mn  Fletcher's  private 


'The  lul  intirottion  Mn.  Flelchci  hmd  of  the  reipectabilily  of  h«r  huibBod'i 
fkjatily  wu  leoeirM)  fraa  onu  of  bia  aepbevi,  who  vuited  Xoglud  »Slft  the  dcntli  uf 
hit  OBcIe.  '  YoH  kaow.  Boot,'  tiid  be,  '  that  out  fuuil;  U  allwd  !•  the  Home  of 
Sardinub'  '  No,  nij  dear,  I  never  baid  uij  tiling  about  it'  '  That  ii  (tnuipi,' 
•aid  the  Joung  iD*n ;  '  did  mif  uncle  ueter  tell  jou  that  we  were  allied  to  the  HouK 
of  SanUnial'  'No,  my  dear,'  wai  the  reply,  'he  did  not ;  and  he  had  «>  many 
good  dnngt  to  tell  ne,  in  which  we  both  took  so  much  intemt,  ilut  it  ii  mt  at  *U 
■Uan^diMbcCorgMloiBetfisatheHauae^SaidiMi*.'  . 
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M>d  pMbKek  «xhoiVatiwia,  w««  attended  with  a  remarkable 
M—ing,  OM  Banben  of  carelen  sinaerB  were  awakened  to 
a  aeiMe  of  tke  inpMtance  ofDmiM  thrngs,  and  Aat  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  raUgloD  wa»  evidently  raised  among  Ae  more  seri- 
OHs  chanetcTBt  wid»  wbem  he  eonrersed. 

In  oaapUaiMe  with  tlie  earnest  soticitatioa  of  ISr.  Weil«j, 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  NmettBMs  present  at  the  annual  eonfemce, 
wbea  hia  acWiaw^  and  pjeoa  convsrsation  became  the  Aeme 
of  erery  twig^iie.  At  the  last  conference  he  attmded,  wlMn 
Ur.  Wesley  was  abont  to  read  over  bis  own  name  and  tkoae 
of  all  the  piHicbera,  that  any  present  raK;;ht  object  to  what- 
ever waa  deemed  reprehensible  in  them,  Mr  F|etcber  rose  to' 
wkh^aw.  He  warn  eagn-ly  recalled,  and  asked  why  be  would 
leave  them.  'Because,'  said  he  *  it  is  improper  and  painful 
to  my  ftalibgs  fer  me  to  hear  the  minute  fiiilinga  of  my 
brethren  canvassed,  nnless  my  own  diaracter  were  solnnitted 
to  the  sane  aonitiey«'  They  promhed,  if  be  woald  stay,  that 
hia  ehaiBCter  abouM  be  investigated.  On  these  terms  he  Sub- 
mitted ;  and,  when  hia  name  was  read,  an  aged  preacher  roae^ 
bowed  to  him,  and  said,  '  I  have  bat  one  thing  to  object  to 
Mr.  Fletder:  04>d  baa  given  hun  a  richer  tident  than  hia 
hmsility  will  alifier  hiin  duly  to  appreciate.  In  confining 
hinself  lo  Bfadelay,  be  pats  bis  light,  comparatively,  under  a 
boab^;  wbcnas,  if  be  would  come  oat  more  among  n8,be 
WAold  draw  immeaM  eoagregatioiiM,  and  woald  do  mnch 
more  good.*  In  answer  to  this,  be  staled  the  tender  and 
sacred  ties  whicb  booad  bim  to  his  parish :  its  nnnteroiifi 
population;  the  daily  calls  for  bis  services;  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  proper  snbsi&tute;  his  iaereasing  infirmities,  which 
diaqatJifled  him  for  horse-exercise ;  bis  unwiningaesa  to 
le*v«  Mfs.  Flatdier  at  home;  and  &e  expense  oftravellmg 
in  carriages.  la  reply  to  his  last  argument,  another  preacbev 
aroae,  and  observed  that  the  expense  of  his  journeys  would 
be  ebenfolly  pftid ;  and  that,  though  he  knew  and  highly  ap~ 
proved  Mr.  Fletcher's  disiaterestedness  and  delioacy  i» 
peconiary  tnnsactiona,  yet  be-  feared  there  waa  a  mixtare  of 
pride  in  bis  objectioaB;  for  that  by  no  importunity  could  he 
be  prevailed  on  to  accept  a  present  to  defray  his  expenses  on 
bis  late  visit  to  InSland.  <  A  little  explanati<«i,'  replied  Mr. 
Ftel<^er,  with  his  chatacteristick  meekness,  'will  set  that 
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matter. r^t.  When  I  Was  bo  kindly  inrited  to  visit  tay 
friends  ia  Dnblin,  I  had  erery  deaire  to  accept  dieii'  iovitatioD ; 
but  I  wanted  mooey  for  the  joorney^  and  knew  not  bow  to 
obtain  it.  In  tbis  sitnatinn  I  laid  the  midter  before  the  LoH, 
bnmbly  requesting  that,  if  the  joumey  were  a  pntfidential 
opening  to  do  good,  I  might  hare  the  means  of  performing  it. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  received  an  unexpected  mm  of  money, 
and  took  my  journey.  While  in  Dublin,  I  heard  onr  friends 
commiserating  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  lamentii^  the 
inadequate  means  they  had  to  relieve  thmn.  When,  there- 
fore, they  offered  me  a  handsome  present, — what  could  I  dof 
llie  necessary  expenses  of  my  joamey  bad  already  been  sup- 
plied; my  general  income  was  quite  sufficient;  I  needed 
notbing.  Had  I  received  the  money,  I  should  have  given  it 
away.  Hie  poor  of  Dnblin  most  needed,  and  were  most 
worthy  of,  the  money  of  their  generous  countrymen.  How 
then  could  1  besitate  to  b^  it  might  be  applied  to  their  re- 
lief? You  see,  brethren,  I  conid  not  in  conscience  do  other- 
wise than  I  did.' 

Bnt  it  was  a  sense  of  duty,  rather  than  dioioe,  wfaidi  occa- 
sionally drew  Mr.  Fletcher  frxim  bis  own  neighbourhood.  He 
wonld  willingly,  have  lived  and  died  among  his  people;  «nd 
after  every  little  excursion,  he  returned  with  increasmg  pte»- 
sure  to  his  parish,  and  to  the  snperintendaDce  of  his  flock. 

He  account  he  gave  of  himself,  about  this  time,  is  so 
beautiful  and  characteristrck,  that  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the 
reader  to  give  it  in  any  words  but  bis  own.  <1  keep,'  said  he 
'in  my  sentry-box  till  Providence  remove  me;  my  situation 
is  quite  suited  to  my  little  strength.  I  may  do  as  mncb  or  as 
little  as  I  please,  according  to  my  weakness.  And  I  have  an 
advantage  which  I  can  have  no  where  else,  in  snch-ad^ree; 
my  little  field  of  action  is  just  at  my  door;  so  that  if  I  happen 
to  ov«rdo  myself,  I  have  but  a  step  from  my  pulpit  to  my 
bed,  and  frnn  my  bed  to  my  grave.  If  I  had  a  body  full 
of  vigonr,  and  a  purse  full  of  money,  1  should  like  well 
ienou^  to  travel :  but,  as  Providence  does  not  call-  me  to  it,  I 
readily  submit.  The  snail  does  best  in  its  shell.  My  wife  is 
quite  of  my  mind  wilfa  respect  to  the  call  we  have  to  a  seden- 
tary life.  We  are  two  poor  invalids,  who  between  us  make 
half  a  labourer. ,    She  helps  me  to  drink  the  dr^  of  my  lifr. 
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aad  to  cury  widi  ease  the  daily  cross.  Neither  of  us  are 
Im^  for  tfaiB  worM :  we  see  it,  we  feel  it;  and,  by  looking  at 
-death  a»d  hie  co&queror,  we  fight  befor^and  onr  last  battle 
with  that  last  enemy,  whom  our  dear  Lord  hath  orercooie  for 
us.' 

In  the  mean  tiioe  nothing  aeemed  hard,  nothiqg  wearisome 
to  him,  which  tended  to  produce  the  good  of  his  neighbours. 
Mr*.  Fletcher  was  frequently  grieved  to  call  him  out  of  his 
study  two  or  three  times  in  an  hour;  especially  when  she 
kaew  he  was  engaged  in  swie  important  work.  But  on  such 
occuioBs  he  would  answer,  with  his  usual  piety, '  O,  my  dear, 
nerer  mind.  It  matters  not,  if  we  are  but  ready  to  meet  Uie 
will  of  God,  It  is  conformity .  to  His  will  alone  that  makes 
aay  enploymeDt  excellent.'.  No  occupation  ever  appeared  to 
hni  sewi,  or  b«watb  his  character,  which  was  not  sinful.  If 
be  overtot^  a  poor  peiaon  on  the  road,  with  a  burden  too 
-beavy  for  him,  he  did  not  fail  to  offer  his  assistance  to  bear 
part  of  it ;  and,  under  such  circuDistances  he  would  not  easi- 
ly take  a  denial. 

No  etnploymtait  of  Mrs.  Fletcher's  seemed  more  pleasii^  to 
him,  than  that  of  being  engaged  in  preparing  food  or  medi* 
ones  for  the  poor.  On  Sundays  he  provided  for  numbers  of 
poor  people  who  came  to  bis  church  from  a  distance  j  for  hig 
.faonae,  as  well  as  bis  heart,  was  devoted  to  their  convenience. 
Itideed  be  scarcely  seemed  ever  to  enjoy  bis  meals,  unless 
he  knew  that  some  sick  or  indig^it  neighbour  should  partake 
of  tbeuL  But,  with  all  his  generosity,  he  was  still  careful  to 
live  within  bis  income.  And  as  a  means  of  effecting  this,  it 
was  his  custom  to  pay  for  every  thing  when  he  purchased  it, 
cuosid^iug  at  the  same  time  that  tbis  method  was  best  calcu* 
lated  to  keep  the  mbd  disencumbered,  and  free  from  perplex* 
.ing  cares.  In  short  bis  property,  his  time,  his  all,  might  be 
considered  as  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  flock. 

Thus  quietly  glided  away  the  last  years  of  this  excellent 
man;  blessed  in  bimself,  aud  an  eminent  blessing  to  all 
around  hiia.  *As  be  approached  the  end  of  his  course,'  said 
.Mr.  Gilpin,  'the  graces  be  bad  kept  in  continual  exercise  for 
BO  long  a  season  became  more  illustrious  and  powerful ;  bis 
&ith  was  more  assured,  bis  hope  more  lively,  his  charity  more 
.abuntlaut,  his  humility  more  profound,  aqd  his'Tesignatioii 
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more  cMDplete.  To  those  who  weve  ialiMlrfy  c»iiw.iwt 
with  him  «t  thw  seewn,  be  Rppeaivd  as  a  Mbolar  of  A«  hi|^ 
S8t  ttttawmciito  in  the  s^ool  of  Christ;  or,  nAar,  as  a  togmtt . 
rat*  cpirit  in  his  Uttmt  state  of  prepwation  for  the  luagdom 
ofGod:and  this  extraordinary  enuDenoe  in  grace  wasdiacons- 
able  in  him,  net  fron  any  high  extsraal  ^ofassions  of  aanc- 
-tity,  bat  from  that  Me«kDeM  of  wisdon,  that  puritji  af  xsnrcib 
stdion,  and  lowlineas  of  mind,  by  whtdi  bis  w^iie  carnage 
WHS  unifornly  diatinguiabed.' 

A  few  weeks  before  bis  last  illMaa,  Mr.  Fletdier  was  peeu 
liarly  peoetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  neameas  of  aSsnuty. 
There  waa  scwcely  an  hoar  in  which  ho  was  not  oalliag  npoa 
these  aRMnid  hbo,  to  drop  every  wafMly  dtonght  and  cafe, 
and  to  pcnpare  fyt  the  craning  of  the  Lord.  He  ^wiaiaBtiBa 
of  his  life  md  labours  was  jast  at  hand)  and  d»  leas  hnpfy 
was  he  in  the  triumphal  close  of  his  mortal  czsstenM,  than-  ■ 
the  aecomplMHaent  of  bis  wish  as  to  the  oeoaatoa  of  his  death. 
When  an  infeetioas  ferer  had  once  been  in  his  pnriA,  and  its 
ravages  had  intimidated,  even  some  of  his  pioos  flack  fna 
pevfyrmag  the  offices  of  hamaaity  aad  christian  t^atity,  be 
had  reprwed  tbn^  to  Uiis  ^fect, — *  If  tba  cbildrea  af  this 
World  fomake  tbeir  sick  and  dying  fiieods,  frou  Ae  fear 
ef  infeotioB,  I  am  net  suFprJzed,  Thm  portioa  is  in  the 
world,  and  whatever  menaeaa  &eir  life,  eirikes  at  their  aU. 
Bat  when  chriatiajiB  who  profess  to  have  thsir  lives  bid  with 
Chriirt .  in  God,  vee  gailty  of  the  saaae  paaillanflnous  oonduct, 
I  am  exceedingly  ftstontshed,  for  sacb  conduct  is  a  deselietioi 
of  the  faith,  hope,  love,  and  every  other  ppinc^le  of  unr  Mj 
rel^ioB.' 

After  lingering  some  time  under  the  pressure  of  disease,  w 
to  speak  more  properly,  of  an  exhaustad  censtitutitm,  btrt 
supparted  by  the  hopes  aud  consolatiiMM  ef  cfaristiaaily,  Mr. 
Fletcher  calmly  expired,  on  the  \4tit  of  Angast,  17%,  ia  the 
fifty  sixth  year  of  bis  age.  Hia  bit^rapber  gives  die  follow- 
ing summary  description  of  bis  person  and  tliaracter. 

As  to  the  person  of  this  great  and  good  man^— He  was 
above  tbe  middle  stature,  strongly  built,  and  well  proportion- 
ed. The  contour  of  bis  face  was  interesti^  and  noble;  his 
eye  was  active  and  penetrating;  his  nose  was  atoderalely 
aquiline ;  and  his  whole  couotoiaece.  such  as  peculiarly  a<> 
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•oavded  wkb  Urn  exteatadiaaTf  grace  and  elevatkm  of  his  dia. 
■iMEler.  Ki  depormcm  and  manners  were  of  the  most 
•"H*B"g  "^  -courtesm  kind,  presmdog  auch  a  combination 
afgmwity,  ooadaweMion,  and  gVBllene«,  as  fev  hare  ever 
wttaeaaed.  HnmiK^  aad  digaity  are  Kldom  aeen  familiarly 
iwiiii  iiiii  il  in  the  nne  person :  bnt  u  this  master  of  Israel 
AHf  gnrr  together  in  so  exact  ■  proportion,  that  while  he 
owy  where  diacanved  a  sort  of  angelick  saperiority  in  faia 
air,  bia  carriage,  and  hia  conrennlion,  Aat  mperiority  waa 
iaaepanbly  bleaded  wiA  all  the  meekueaa  and  simplicity  of 
a  little  ehiM. 

His  fi|pne  waa  wonderfnlly  adapted  to  all  the  sacred  offices 
he  had  t«  pwferm ;  bnt  of  bis  appearance  in  the  pnlpit  it  may 
Mpeciidty  be  said,  that  the  livriiest  ftacy  cwdd  not  frame  (or 
aay  of  the  ancient  saints  an  aspect  piore  roKrable  or 
more  apoatolick. 

Hariiig  feilowcd  this  holy  and  eiemplary  man  through  the 
iatewetiag  Mid  instmctir*  scenes  of  his  pious  and  laborious 
atOf  ami  baring  likewise  attended  him  to  its  solemn  and  affecU 
i^  done,  it  may  be  well  to  condode  the  nanatire  with  a  few 
general  obaerratiottB  reapecting  him,  m  a  Writer,  a  Clergy- 
ana,  and  a  Christian. 

As  a  Writer,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  coasiderably  abore  medj^v 
ority.  The  principal  defects  in  bin  style  were  an  exuberant 
diffnsawss,  sad  national  fltmdaess  of  exfHcssion.  In  some  of 
his  letters  also  there  is  an  occasioanl  quaintness  of  phraseolo- 
gy, whidi  toe  geMrally  distinguishes  a  certain  clais  of 
religions  pablications  which  are  known  by  the  term  spiritual ; 
and  which,  owing  to  this  circnmatance,  are  exceedingly 
limited  in  point  af  circulation,  and  conseqaently  ofusefulaem. 
This  fault,  however,  is  almoat  exclosively  confined  to  the  bbuII 
Tolnme  of  bis  letters;  which,  it  shoald  be  remembered,  was  a 
posthumous  publication,  and  was  never  intended  by  bim  to 
meet  the  publick  eye.  Rich,  however,  in  their  intrinsick 
excellence,  they  will  ever  be  read  by  truly  religious  cbara^ 
ters  with  peculiar  pleasure,  and  will  porbaps  be  r^arded  by 
them  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  writings. 

"His  Checks  to  Antinomianism ; "  his  "Appeal  to  matter  of 
Fact;"  bis  political,  and  in  short  the  whole  of  his  other  publica- 
tions, m^ifest  a  degree  of  el^;uice,  which  would  hardly 
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kave  been  expectefl'frotn  a  fbreigner,  Hii  imagination  is  al- 
ways lively;  hJK  descriptions  animated;  his  illnatrationa  an- 
commonly  happy;  and  his  reasoning  acute,  clear,  and  con- 
vincing. Had  he  been  a  candidate  for  literary  distinction,  he 
had  taleots  to  have  occupied  no  inconsiderable  rank,  either  as 
a  humourist,  a  poet,  or  an  impassioned  writer.  But  the  piety 
which  predominated  in  his  mind  not  only  difinsed  itself 
through  bis  writings,  hut  directed  his  attention  almost  ezdu- 
sirely  to  subjects  of  a.re]^ou8  nature.^ 

As  a  Clei^yman,  he  was  uerer  exceeded  in  leal,  disintet^ 
estcdness,  atfection  for  his  flock,  or  anxiety  for  their  spiritual 
welfare.  -His  heart  wa«  in  his  profession ;  and  he  was  carried 
oa  with  an  impetus  which  no  opposition  or  discouragcmeat 
was  able  to  counteract.  He  did  not  consider  the  work  of  the 
ministry  as  a  mere  duty ;  it  was  his  pleasure  and  delight :  and 
if,  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  work,  bis  health  and 
strength  declined,  and  became  eventually  a  sacriflce  to  the 
ardour  of  hw  feeliugs,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
■surprise.  The  votary  of  pleasure  may  be  told  that  his  coarse 
of  life  will  injure  his  bealtb,  exbaost  his  finances,  and  finally 
ruin  him.  He  will  admit  the  justness  of  your  r^narks:  hot 
he  will  still  persevere;  for  life  would  cease  to  be  tolerable 
.without  his  accustomed  pursuits.  And  such  was  the  perse- 
vering ardour  of  this  truly  apostolick  man :  ' /m tout  ui  seo- 
M>H,  and  out  of'  season  ; '  '  always  abovnding  ta  tiu  work  of 
the  Lord,' 

The  principal,  the  only  defect  that  appeared  in  his  ministe- 
rial character,  was  a  want  of  due  attention  to  the  prescribed 
regulations  of  ibe.established  church.  As  a  foreigner,  indeed, 
.it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  have  required  from  him 
that  reverence  for  our  ecclesiastical  polity  which  is  natorally 


■  ConiidcriDg  Mr.  Fl«(chr[  u  a  man  of  general  liLenlurr,  wlio  in  carlj  life  bad 
been  well  acquninted  uitli  tlie  jiocti  and  ilraniatitk  autbun  of  Giftoe,  'Rome,  and 
France,  ha  ocglecl  uf  rmrkt  of  mere  gcniiu  ind  imHginatioii  wu  pcrhapi  more  «tra- 
ordinuj  than  hit  iodiiTereace  lo  family  diitioctiana.  One  trait  im  ihii  aubj«t  maj 
tulfice.  N'ot  long  before  lui  dealti  a  fiiend,  in  (be  conne  of  convenatioa,  dted  a 
paange  rrom  Shilupcan:,  hIuh  Mt.  Flclchec  laid,—'  You  will  think  i(  ai  strange  u 
itis  bac,  tliRi  llioiigb  1  have  Iirard  w  much  m  the  pniie  of  your  immortal  Shakipnre, 
and  h»ve  qfitn  wifbed  lo  read  him,  yet  to  «hi>  d»y  1  ta»e  bten  w  ipucb  occni^nl, 
ibtl  I  never  could  find  tine  lu  do  w.' 
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expected  from  a  oatire  clergyman.  Had  he,  durjn^  hia  resi- 
deace  in  England,  continued  a  layman,  lie  might  consistently 
enoai^  have  been  a  christian  at  laiye,  freely  associating;  with  the 
beat  infonned  end  most  pioos  of  erery  denomination,  without 
aetiBlly  connecting  himself  with  any  party.  But,  after  he 
had  deliberately  taken  orders,  consistency  of  character 
reqoired,  that  whilst  bis  liberal  beart  rejoiced  in  the  spiritnal 
welfere  of  other  dencMninations,  bis  ministerial  labouru  abould 
hare  been  confined  within  the  prescribed  sphere  of  his  own 
pariah,  and  tbe  pale  of  his  own  communioD. 

IIk  fact  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  abundant  cnrrent  of 
bis  cbawty,  too  large  for  aoy  single  channel,  flowed  in  affec- 
tion towards  all ;  ivbile  the  ardour  of  bis  zeal,  erer  prompting 
bim  to  the  most  extensive  neefnlness,  did  not  stop  to  calculate 
apon  those  remote  conseqaencefl  which  a  more  accnrate  atten- 
tion to  the  well-grounded  regulations  of  our  established 
church  woald  no  doubt  have  presented  to  bis  mind, 
'  '  As  a  Christian,  he  shone  pre-eminent, 

*  Velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minorea.' 

Faith,  patience,  spirituality,  deadness  to  the  world,  humi- 
lity, meekness,  purity,  and  every  grace  which  can  adorn  the 
baman  mind,  seemed  to  have  in  bim  their  perfect  work. 
'They  who  saw  him  only  at  a  distance,'  observes  Mr.  Gil- 
pin, *  revered  him  as  a  man  of  God ;  while  they  who  eajoyed 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  him  were  held  in  a  state  of  coo- 
staut  admiration  at  his  attainments  in  the  Divine  life.  Natu- 
rally formed  for  pre-eminence,  no  common  degrees  of  grace 
were  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  unbounded  desires.  He  towered 
above  the  generality  of  Chnstiana,  eamssthf  desiring  the  beat 
giftt,  and  anxious  to  walk  in  the  most  excelleMt  tcay.  While 
others  are  content  tu  taste  the  living  stream,  he  traced  that 
•tream  to  its  source,  and  lived  at  the  fountain-head  of  blessed* 
ness.  Wherever  he  was  called  by  the  providence  of  God,  he 
was  acknowledged  as  ti  burning  and  a  shining  light.  Thecan- 
dle  of  the  Lord  eminratly  shone  upon  his  Itead  and  the  secret 
of  God  was  upon  his  tabernacU.  When  he  loent  out  through 
ike  citff,  or  took  his  seat  in  the  company  of  the  righteous,  be 
was  saluted  with  unusual  reverence,  and  received  as  an  angel 
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of  Ood.  The  ^tnmg  tmifiB  Mm  emd  Ud  themathett  mullU 
aged  arote,  and  ttood  tip.  Eren  those  wbo  wepe  faonsared  w 
prkioes  wnoDg  the  people  of  God,  re/'ramed  tatkimg,  and  bad 
tkar  hattda  upon  their  mouth.  When  the  ear  htard  him,  thai 
it  bleued  him ;  and  when  the  ejfo  tmo  him,  it  gma  leittiMt  unto 
him.  His  character  was  fcee  from  those  incoiMUtencieB  wbiek 
are  too  geoenlly  observable  amooc^  the  profesawa  of  Cbri»- 
tianitf ,  Whether  he  uit  in  the  hoose,  or  whether  be  waHted 
by  the  way;  in  his  hours  of  retiremeot,  and  in  his  paUick 
labours,  he  was  conatantly  actuated  by  the  same  Mpirit^  Whtm 
he  apoke,  his  conTeraation  was  in  heaven ;  and,  when  he  was 
dilent,  his  T«'y  air  aad  countenance  bespoke  an  angeli^  miadi 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  God.  lu  all  the  changing. 
circamstanees  of  life,  he  looked  and  acted  like  a  man  whose 
treasure  was  laid  np  in  heaven.  There  his  afiectimis  were  iia-> 
movably  fixed,  and  thitherward  he  was  contiiuially  teadiog, 
with  all  the  powera  of  his  soul.  He  spoke  of  hearea  as  the 
subject  of  his  meditation ;  and  looked  to  it,  as  Iravellen  to 
their  appointed  home.  He  was  an  instrument  always  in  tune: 
and  none  can  tell,  but  those  who  have  heard,  how  sweetly  it 
would  answer  to  the  touch  of  Him  who  strung  it.  He  was  an 
instniDient  of  uncommon  compass,  and  wondrously  adapted 
fo  every  occasion.  Every  breath  that  swept  over  the  chords 
of  this  living  lyre  drew  from  it  some  according  sound: — if 
from  man,  it  produced  strains  of  affection  and  gratitude; — if 
from  God,  it  calTed  forth  higher  sounds  of  gratitude  and 
devotion.' 

This  sketch  of  the  life  of  Fletcher,  has  been  given  almost 
entirely  in  the  words  of  his  reverend  bi(»^pb«  the  Rev. 
Robert  Cox.  Of  the  man  himself,  and  of  his  life,  the  opinions 
of  mankind  will  difi^.  lltey  who  believe  that  a  ccmiplete 
change  in  the  understanding  and  th^  disposition  of  men  is  al^ 
solutely  necessary  to  their  eternal  well  being,  cannot  but 
r^ard  such  a  character  as  that  of  Fletcher,  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  such  a  change  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  fellow  men,  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration 
and  of  love, — to  others  be  must  necessarily  be, — according  to 
their  vnrionB  dispositions,  the  object  of  their  ridicule,  or  their 
pity,  their  hatred  or  their  contempt, 

'  Fletcher,*  say  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  '  was  a  nan  of 
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bCttMiriy  tanper,  a  i^int  m  the  ancient  and  high  vote  of  the 
tenn,  whow  entbtuuam  vr»»  entirely  anmixed  with  bitternesa^ 
and  whose  life  and  dc^th  were  alike  edifjing.*  'No  age  or 
conntr;,*  obeerres  Sonthey  'bos  ever  prodnced  a  man  of  more 
letyeat  piety,  or  more  perfect  charity,  no  church  has  ever 
|HMMned  a  soon  apoatolick  nuniatiir.' 


MabsbAook;  or  Hbesbbook.  A  township  in  the  pariah 
of  Oawestiy,  uid  in  the  upper  divigioa  of  the  hundred  of 
Oswestry. 

'  Mabsbttrt.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry,  and  in 
the  upper  diviiiioh  of  the  hiuidred  of  Oswestry,  3  miles 
sootb-oist  of  Oswestry. 

MaesTesvik  Bridge.  1  mile  north-east  ofHalston.  The 
residence  of  J,  M.  More,  Esq. 

MaihstohB.  a  parish  partly  in  the  Mainslone  dirisiou 
of  tbe  hundred  at  CInn,  partly  in  the  county  of  Montgomery. 
The  entire  pariiih  contains  451  inhabitants.  The  Shropshire 
part  49  houses,  296  inhabitants.  A  rectory  diacbai^ed,  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Clun,  and  arobdeaconry 
of  Salop.    4  miles  south-west  of  Bishopscastle. 

Malik's  Leb.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Dawley  Magna, 
or  Great  Dawley,  and  in  the  Wellington  division  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Bradford,  South.    3}  miles  north-west  of  Shiffnal, 

Marchahlet.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Hodnet,  and 
in  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  Norib. 
0  miles  east  of  Wem. 

Habkbt  Drattoit.  See  Drayton  Magna,  or  Drayton  in 
Hales. 

Habbikgton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Chirbury,  and 
ID  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  ofCbirbnry.  Smiles 
north-west  of  Bishopscastle. 

Marsh.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Westbury,  and  in  the 
Fold  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  10  miles  soatb-west 
by  west  of  Sbrewsbary, 

Marttr's  St.    See  St.  Martin's. 

Martor.  a  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Chithury,  and  in 
the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbury.  l&J-  mile* 
•onth-west-of  Sbrewsbary. 
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SUbtoh.    a  toffOBhip  in  Ote  jfmab  of  MUdk,  R«d  in  tin 
EHvnnra  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Pknhillk  '' 

Mabtoh.  (New)    A  township  in  tbe  pnrish  6f  ElleMwr^ 
and  in  tho  EllemMre  divimon  of  the  hundred  of  Piinbil).         * 

4  '*  Doctor  TbonnuL  Bray,  an  fltninent,  learned,  and  piooa  Di- 
vine of  the  BerenteeDtb  centorj,  was  bom  at  Bfarton  m  SbropJi 
shire,  in  1666.  His  parentB  who  were  persons  of  good  repu- 
tation, discovering  bis  promieing  parts,  be  was  early  sent  to 
school  at  Oswestry,  in  the  same  county.  His  close  application 
to  scbooUleaming  soon  (qualified  him  for  a  nnwral,  and 
determined  his'  parents  to  dedicate  him  to  reljgion  and  ' 
learning.  Accordingly,  be  was  entered  of  Hart4tall  in  Oxford. 
Here  he  soon  made  a  considerable  pro6cienrr  in  Divinity,  as 
well  as  in  other  studies  necessary  for  the  profession  for  wbidb 
be  was  intended ;  bnt,  labouring  under  the  common  disadvan- 
tages of  a  narrow  fortune,  his  circumstances  not  permitting  « 
loiwer  residence  at  Oxford,  be  left  the  nDtversity  soon  after  fae 
had  cmnmenced  Bachelor  of  Arts.  About  this  time  fae  enter- 
ed into  holy  orders,  and  the  first  parish  in  which  Providence 
placed  him  to  exercise  bis  spiritual  functions^  was  near  Bridg- 
north in  Shropshire,  his  native  covjity,  from  which  cura^  be 
soon  removed  into  Warwickshire,  officiating  as  Chaplain  in  Sir 
Thomas  Price's  family,  of  Park-ball,  and  bad  tbe  donative  of 
Lac  Marsin  given  him  by  Sir  Thomas,  which  proved  a  very 
advantageous  change  of  situation  for  him;  for  living  now  in 
the  nei^bourbood  of  Coleshill,  bis  exemplary  behavionr,  and 
distinguished  dil^nce  in  his  calling,  introduced  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Kettlewell,  Sir  Charles  Bolt,  and  tbe 
Lord  Simon  Digby.  One  incident  wbidi  contributed  to  esta- 
blish bis  character  at  this  juncture,  was  bis  preacbipg  tbe 
assize  sermon  at  Warwick,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Bray, 
though  but  youn§:,  acquitted  himself  to  the  rati stiution  of  the 
whole  audience,  particularly  Uie  Lord  Digby,  who  was  after- 
wards pleased  to  booouv  him  wilit  many  proofs  of  his  friend-  . 
ebip  and  esteem,  recommend  ibg  him  to  tbe  honourable  patnv 
nageofhis  worthy  brother,  ibe  late  Lord  Digby,  whosometiiae 
after  gave  him  tbe  vicarage  of  Over  Whitacre  in  tbe  same 
county,  since  augmented  by  tb^  uncommon  generosity  ofhia 
patron  who  endowed  it  with  the  great  tythes. 

*  Tfaii  utids  ia  giveii  in  Die  Ungiuu>e  of  Dr.  Aky'*  Uognpheri  whoM  it^la,  it  is 
AIbujH  atiaeteuvy  to  remuk,  u  eioccdioj;!/  viciuus  ud  gbscurc. 
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I*  IM  year  1000,  tbe  nctorj  of  Sbddon  beiiig^  vMut,  by 
«be  refdwl  of  Ht^  Di^y  Bull  to  take  tbe  oatfaiatdidBerotu. 
tion,  hit  Lordsbif*  preinpted  Mr.  Bray  to  it.  Thii  pnrfeniMnt 
be  held  till  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  befora  bia  de«th,  when  be 
Msigned  it  on  aecootit  of  bis  advanced  age,  and  tbe  known 
wortb  and  abilitea  of  bi>  appointed  succeaaor.  Decnuber  13, 
KSS,  hv  took  bis  d^ree  of  Master  of  Arta  in  Hart-hafI,  in  the 
■niveraity  of  Oxford.  In  the  puish  of  Sheldon  he  cotnpoaed 
bia  Chatechetical  Leotnres,  a  work  which  met  with  g;eDeral 
approbation  aad  enconngement,  die  publication  of  which,  the 
firat-fniits  of  bis  piety  and  lesmiDg,  drew  him  out  of  bit  rnnl 
priracy  lo  Lundon,  and  introdaced  bim  into  a  more  canspicu> 
ous  and  remiurknble  scene  of  action ;  for  the  reputation  Mr. 
Bray  had  acquired  by  these  Chatechetical  Lectures,  and  the 
other  diining  qualities  wkb  which  he  adwned  bis  function, 
iaained lately  deteimined  Dr.  Comptoo,  Bishop  of  London,  to 
piteb  npaa  bim  as  a  proper  persmi  to  nodel  Uie  in&nt  Chnrch 
of  MaryfatBd,  and  establish  it  npon  a  solid  foundation. 

Accordingly,  in  April  1696^  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Bray  to  go 
OB  the  tarma  of  baring  the  judicial  office  of  Commiamry, 
valued,  as  was  represented  to  him,  at  four  hundred  pounds 
jper  OMRMW,  conferred  open  him,  for  his  support  m  that  serrice. 
Mr.  Bray,  disregarding  bis  own  intemt,  and  the  great  profit 
which  would  have  arisen  irom  fini^iugf  his  conrae  of  Lectures 
•a  the  plan  be  had  formed,  soon  determined,  in  his  own  mind, 
that  there  might  be  a  greater  field  for  doing  g^ood  in  the 
Plantations,  than  by  bis  laboara  here.  Being,  therefore, 
always  williug  to  be  so  disposed  of  in  any  station,  as  sbonld 
appear  most  condncire  to  the  aerrice  of  God's  Church,  he 
BO  lot^^er  demurred  to  tbe  proposal,  than  to  enquire  into  tbe 
state  of  the  country,  and  inform  himself  what  was  most  want* 
iag  to  excite  good  Ministers  to  embark  in  that  design,  as  well 
asenable  them  meat  effectoally  to  proraoteit.  With  tbisaortof 
riew  be  laid  before  the  Bishops  the  following-consideretions : — 
That  none  bat  the  poorer  at>rt  of  clergy  could  be  piersoaded 
to  leare  tbeir  friends,  and  change  their  native  oomrtry  for  one 
ao  reaiote ;  that  such  persons  conld  not  be  able  sufficiently  to 
supply  tbemselres  witfi  books ;  that  without  sncb  a  competent 
prori^on  ef  hoMu,  Aey  could  not  answer  tbe  design  of  their 
mmitMi—tkaL  a  libiaiy  voiiId.be  the  best  encoorajpement  te 
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atadlous  and  sober  men  to  undertake  the  Berrice;  and  t&at,  w 
the  great  inducement  to  himielf  to  g^  would  be  to  do  the 
most  good  of  which  he  conid  be  capable,  he  therefore  pro- 
posed to  tbeir  Lordi>bips,  that  if  they  thougfit  fit  to  enoourage 
and  assist  him  ia  providing  parochial  libraries  fw  tbe Minis- 
ten  that  dioold  be  sent,  he  would  then  accept  of  tbe  Com- 
missary's office  in  Maryland. 

This  proposal  for  parochial  libraries  being  well  approved 
of  by  the  Bishops,  and  due  enconragemeat  being  promised  io 
tbe  prosecution  of  (be  design,  both  by  tfaeir  Lordships  and 
others,  he  set  bimselfffith  all  possible  application  to  provide 
Missionaries,  and  to  furnish  them  with  libraries,  intending,  as 
soon  as  he  should  hare  sent  both,  to  follow  after  himself.  But 
upon  his  accepting  of  this  employment  of  Commissary  of 
Maryland,  it  fell  to  his  share  to  solicit  at  home  whatever  other 
matters  related  to  that  church,  more  particularly  to  the  settle- 
ment and  establishment  thereof,  which  with  other  matters 
conducive  to  tbe  good  and  wel&re  of  the  church,  he  laboured 
to  promote  with  nnwearied  dil^^ce,  and  spared  neither 
expense  nor  trouble.  Above  all,  it  was  his  greatest  care, 
to  endeavour  to  send  over  to  Maryland,  and  the  other  colonies, 
pious  men,  of  exemplary  lives  and  conrersations  and  to  fur< 
nish  those  whom  he  had  a  band  in  sending,  with  good  libraries 
of  necessary  and  useful  books,  to  render  them  capable  of 
answering  the  ends  of  their  mission,  and  iastructing  the 
people  in  all  things  necessary  to  tbeir  salvation:  and  these 
truly  found  him  employment  enough,  though,  on  account  of 
the  more  iban  ordinary  service  such  a  magazine  of  Divine 
knowledge' might  be  of,  be  could  never  be  brought  to  regret 
the  undertaking,  however  chargeable  as  well  as  laborious  it 
proved :  one  half  of  either  cost  or  pains  in  which  it  engi^;ed 
bim,  must  have  discouraged  any  one,  less  sensible  to  the 
impressions  of  a  relfgions  zeal,  from  prosecuting  it.  His  only 
comfort  was,  that  tbe  libraries  he  had  b^^n  and  advanced 
more  or  leas  in  all  the  provinces  on  the  Continent  and  in  most 
of  the  islands  of  America,  as  also  in  the  factories  in  Africa,  did 
not  only  serve  the  then  ministers  with  whom  they  were  fint 
sent,  but  by  the  care  of  some  of  the  governments,  and  by  acts 
of  assembly,  settling  tbe  rules  be  bad  preacribed  Gm-  their  use 
and  preservation,  they  might  b«  also  of  advwttage  to  many 
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*acceedii^  genenitioot.  The  sense  of  the  clergy  and  inhi|1>it- 
ants,  with  respect  to  this,  vas  testified  b;  the  solemn  letters  of 
thkakc  retomed  him  frt«n  the  arannbliefi  of  Maryland,  from 
ibe  Teatries  of  Boston  and  Braintree  in  New  England,  Irom 
Newfoandland,  Rhode  bland,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  North 
Carolina,  Bermudas,  and  hj  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
Royal  African  Company,  on  account  of  thoee  procared  for 
tbeir  factories.  About  the  same  time  it  was  that  the  Secretary 
of  Maryland,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  with  Mr.  Bray,  waited  oa 
cbe  then  Princess  of  Denmark,  in  behalf  of  that  province, 
humbly  to  request  her  gracious  acceptance  of  the  govenioT^g 
and  country's  dutiful  respects,  in  having  denominated  the 
ntetrupolis  of  the  prorince,  then  but  lately  built,  from  her 
Royal  HighDess's  name,  i^ntutpolu:  and  Mr,  Bray  being  soon 
after  favunred  with  a  noble  benefaction  from  the  same  royal 
hand,  towards  his  libraries  in  America,  he  dedicated  the  prin- 
cipal library  in  those  parts,  fixed  at  Annapolis,  and  which  has 
books  of  the  choicest  kind  belongbg  to  it,  to  the  value  of  four 
faondred  pounds,  to  her  memory,  by  tbe  title  of  the  AmapoK' 
Um  Library,  which  words  were  inscribed  on  the  several  books, 
as  welt  in  gratitude  to  her  Majesty,  as  for  the  better  preven* 
don  of  loss  or  embezzlement. 

Another  design  was  also  set  on  foot,  much  about  the  same 
lime,  by  Dr.  Bray,  having  a  reference  to  some  service  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  This  was  to  raise  fending  libraries  in 
every  deanery  throughout  England  and  Wales,  out  of  which 
the  neighbouring  clergy  might  borrow  tbe  books  they  had 
occasion  for,  and  where  they  might  consult  upon  matters 
relating  to  their  function,  and  to  learning.  Upon  this,  many 
lending  libraries  were  founded  in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, besides  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  parochial  ones  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  Plantations;  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds 
value,  those  in  Sonth  Britain  being  afterwards  secured  to  pos- 
terity, by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  for  that  purpose  in 
1708.  Soon  after,  upon  the  repeated  ilistances  of  the  gover- 
nor and  some  of  the  country,  Mr.  Bray  was  at  the  charge  of 
taking  the  d^^ree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  degree,  though 
it  might  be  of  some  use  with  resptct  to  his  having  a  better 
respect  paid  to  the  cfaureb  as  well  as  himself,  did,  however, 
then  but  -ill  comport  with  his  circumstances.     He  took  hi» 
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degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divioi^,  and  Doctor,  together,  by 
accumulatioD,  not  of  Hait>hall  where  be  was  e^red,  but  of 
Magdalen-collie*.  December  17,  IG96.  Soon  after,  the  better 
to  promote  his  main  design  of  libraries,  and  to  give  the  Mis- 
sionaries directions  io  proseCHting  their  theological  studies, 
he  published  two  hooka,  one  intitled,  Bibliotheca  Parochialia; 
or,  A  Scheme  .of  such  Theological  and  other  Heads,  as  seem 
requisite  to  be  perused,  or  occasionally  consulted  by  the  B«r, 
CJergyi  together  with  a. Catalogue  of  Books,  which  may  be 
profitably  read  on  each  ,of  those  points,  &g.  The  other, 
Apostolick  Charity,  its  Nature  and  Excellency  considered,  in  a 
discourse  upon  Daniel,  xii.  3.  preached  at  St  Paul's,  at  the 
Ordination  of  some  Protestant  Missionaries  to  be  sent  into  the 
Plantations.  To  which  is  prefixed,  A  general  View  of  the 
Engliiih  Colonies  in  America,  in  order  to  shew  what  prorisiou 
is  wanting  for  the  prt^agation  of  Christianity  in  those  parts, 
t<^ether  with  proposals  for  the  promoting  the  same,  and  to 
induce  such  of  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  as  are  persons  of 
sobriety  and  abilitiea,  to  accept  of  a  mission. 

During  this  interval,  viz.  io  the. year  1697,  a  bill  being 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  alienate  lands  giren 
to  superstitious  uses,  ami  to  rest  them  in  Greenwich  Hospital, 
be  preferred  a  petitiou  to  the  House,  that  some  diare  of  them 
plight  be  appropriated  to  the  propagation  of  the  true  religion 
in  the  Plantaticms,  and  that  the  same  should  be  vested  in  a 
body  politick,  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose;  which  petition 
was  received  very  well  in  the  House,  and  a  fourth  part  of  all 
that  should  be  discovered,  after  one  moiety  to  the  discoverer, 
was  readily  and  unanimously  allotted  by  the  committee  for 
that  use,  it  being  thought  by  far  more  reasonable  to  appro- 
priate some  part  at  least  of  what  was  given  to  superstitious 
uses,  to  uses  truly  pious,  thau  altt^ther  to  other,  though 
charitable,  purposes :  but  the  bill  was  never  suffered  to  be  re- 
ported. ]d  tbe  year  169S,  fiiiling  of  a  pnblick  and  settled 
provision  by  law,  for  carrying  on  Uie  service  of  the  church  in 
Maryland,  and  the  other  plantations,  he  addressed  his  Htyesty 
for  a  grant  of  some  arrem^  of  taxes  due  to  the  crown;  and 
some  time  after  was  obliged  to  be  at  the  cbai^  and  trouble 
of  going  over  to  the  King  in  Holland,  to  have  the  grant  comi> 
pleted.    The  recovery  of  these  arrears  of  taxes  wan  represent- 
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ed  u  •nrj  feftsible  ami  very  ralueUe,  and  also  without  way 
rrierance  to  tbe  subject:  bnt  astbey  proved  troublesome  to 
be  recovered,  so  tbey  were  pcarcety  of  any  value.  All  design* 
fitiling'  of  getting  a  publick  fund  for  the  propagatiou  of  the 
GoEpel  in  fore^n  parts,  he  thereupon  (bmed  a  design,  of 
wfaicb  be  then  drew  tbe  plan,  of  having  a  Protestant  codm 
2^rcf;ation,  pro  fide  propaganda,  by  charter  from  the  King. 
Bm  tfatbga  did  not  seem  ripe  enough  to  encourage  bim  to  pnK 
Ceed  at  that  time  in  the  attempt,  and  bo  be  laid  it  aside  till  a 
more  favourable  opportunity. 

However,  to  prepare  the  way  for  anch  a  charter-society,  h« 
soon  after  made  it  his  endeavonr,  to  find  worthy  persou  ready 
to  form  a  voluntary  society,  both  to  carry  on  the  service  at* 
ready  begun  for  the  Plantations,  and  to  propagate  Christian 
knowledge  as  well  at  home  aa  abroad,  hoping  afterwards  to 
get  such  a  society  incorporated.  This  he  laid  before  the 
Sisfaop  of  London,  in  the  year  1697,  and  a  society  was  con* 
atitDted  on  this  plan;  and  though  the  design  of  having  tbem 
incorporated  by  charter  could  not  then  be  brought  to  bear, 
yet  they  still  subsisted  and  acted  as  a  voluntary  society.  But 
their  number  and  benefactions  at  last  increasing,  a  different 
constitution,  and  more  extensive  powers,  appeared  necassary, 
for  the  success  of  the  nndertaking:  application  was,  therefore, 
made  by  Pr,  Bray,  to  his  then  Majesty  King  William,  for  his 
royal  charter.  The  Doctor's  petition  to  his  Majesty,  with 
other  papers  relating  to  the  corporation  to  be  erected  for  the 
propagation  of  tbe  Gospel  lo  foreign  porta,  was  read  May  5^ 
1701,  and  his  Majesty's  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  for  erecting  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  The 
Society  for  the  PropagatioH  of  the  Gogpel  in  Joretgn  part$, 
was  laid  before  the  society,  and  read  the  ninth  of  June  follow-. 
iitg.  He  received  no  advantage  all  this  time  from  his  Com- 
ntisaary**  place  in  Maryland ;  neither  was  any  allowance  made 
bin  at  hone,  or  preferment  given  him,  to  support  the  chai^ 
o<f  living  altogether  in  town,  to  solicit  tbe  estaMishment  and 
endowment  of  the  dinrcfa  of  Maryland,  and  to  provide  Mis* 
nonaries  for  that,  and  all  tbe  colonies  on  the  Continent;  wfaich, 
exeeptiug  Virginia,  lay  upon  him.  All  the  benefactions  tbat 
were  received,  were  to  be  laid  ont  to  raise  tbem  libraries; 
whit^  also  be  did  faster  tbau  money  came  in  to  answer  Ui« 
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cfaar^.  This  beings  i>b«erT«d  by  senile  of  bUt  fn^ada,  the/ 
endearonred  to  persuade  him  to  lay  his  design  of  going  abroad 
aside,  and  take  lw:o  good  prerenueats  that  were  then  offered 
htm  at  home,  of  as  good  or  better  value  than  what  was  pro- 
posed to  him  in  Maryland,  that  of  Sub-Almoner,  and  the 
donation  of  Aldgate,  in  the  City  of  Lcmdon.  Bat  he  declined 
all  offers  that  were  inconsistent  with  his  going  to  Maryland,  as 
■oon  as  it  should  become  proper  for  him  to  take  that  Toy^;e. 
By  the  year  1689,  baring  waited  upwards  of  two  years  for 
the  return  of  the  Act  of  Religion  from  Maryland,  with  such 
amendmentfl  as  would  render  it  without  exception  at  the  court 
-  of  England }  and  it  being  presumed  by  his  superiors,  that  it 
would  be  requisite  the  Doctor  should  now  hasten  orer,  as  well 
to  eoconrage  the  pawing  of  that  Act  in  their  assemblies,  as  to 
promote  odier  matters  for  the  service  of  religion  there,  it  was 
signified  to  him  from  them,  they  would  hare  him  take  the  op- 
portunity of  the  first  ship :  and  indeed,  the  Doctor  baring,  by 
this  time,  tried  all  ways  he  could  tfaink  of,  and  done  all  he  was 
able,  to  do  here,  to  serre  those  parts,  and  according  to  propo- 
sal baring  prorided  Maryland,  as  also  many  other  colonies, 
with  a  competent  nuniber  of  Missionaries,  and  furnished  them 
with  good  libraries,  to  be  fixed  in  the  places  where  they  were 
sent,  to  remain  there  for  ever;  he  was  himself  eager  to  follow, 
and  did  so  accordingly,  eren  in  the  winter,  though  he  had  no 
allowance  made  him  towards  his  charge  of  the  royage,  and 
the  serrice  he  was  to  do,  but  was  forced  to  dispose  of  his  own 
wnall  ^ects,  and  raise  money  on  credit  to  support  him.  With 
this  poor  encouragement,  and  thus,  on  his  own  prorision,  he 
took  the  royage,  December  16,  1699,  and  set  sail  from  the 
Downs  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month ;  but  was  driven  back 
fivm  Plymouth.«oand  on  Christmas-eve,  and  remained  iu 
harbour  almost  all  the  holidays,  where  his  time  was  not  ud- 
usefully  spent,  in  the  recovery  of  a  tolerable  library  there  out 
of  dust  and  rubbish,  which  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  a 
benefoction  of  books;  and  where  he  left  a  proposal  for  taking 
in  snbscriptions  to  make  it  a  sea-p<Hl  library,  for  the  use  of 
Missionaries  and  Sea-Chaplains,  as  well  as  oth^B.  After  an 
extremely  tedious  and  dangerous  passage,  the  Doctor  arrirsd 
at  Maryland  the  twelfth  of  March,  where  not  being  so  much 
d  at  his  own,  as  the  church's  unsettlement,  he  applied 
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himself  immediately  and  wholly  to  repair  tbe  breacti  made  in 
ihe  settlemeat  of  the  parochial  clergy;  in  order  to  which  he 
consnited,  in  the  flnit  place,  the  governor,  whom  he  found 
feady  to  concur  in  all  proper  methods  for  the  re-establiHhmeiit 
t>f  their  maintenance.  Before  tbe  next  Assembly,  which  was 
to  be  in  May  following^,  he  sent  to  all  tbe  clergy  on  tbe  western 
dore,  who  conid  only  come  together  in  that  season,  to  be 
acquainted  from  them  with  die  disposition  of  the  people,  and 
their  sentiments  od  this  occasion,  and  to  advise  with  them 
what  was  proper  to  be  done,  in  order  to  dispose  tbe  membere 
of  the  Assembly  to  re-«aact  their  law  next  meetiog.  Soon 
after  he  had  dismissed  the  clergy,  he  made  his  parochial  visi- 
tation, as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  at  that  season;  iu 
which  visitation  be  met  with  very  singular  respect  from  per- 
MHis  of  the  best  condition  in  tbe  country,  which  the  Doctor, 
by  a  happy  conduct  (of  which  he  only  was  not  sensible,) 
tamed  to  tbe  advantage  of  that  poor  church.  During  the 
sessions  of  the  Assembly,  and  whilst  tbe  re-establishmeut  of 
the  diurch  was' depending,  he  preached  very  proper  and  aea> 
Bonable  sermons,  and  all  of  them  with  a  tendency  to  incline  the 
country  to  the  establishnieDt  of  the  church  and  clergy;  all 
which  were  so  well  received  that  he  had  the  thanks  of  the  As- 
sembly, by  messages  from  the  House,  for  them,  and  for  the 
service  done  to  that  church  and  province.  The  Doctor  was 
providentially  on  such  good  terms  with  the  Assembly,  that 
they  ordered  the  Attorney^^neral  to  advise  witb  him  in 
drawing  up  the  bill ;  and  that  be  himself  might  be  the  better 
advised  in  that  case,  be  sent  for  the  most  experienced  clergy 
within  reach,  to  suggest  to  him,  what,  upon  tbeir  own  and 
their  brethren's  experience,  they  found  would  be  of  advantage 
to  them  and  the  church,  to  be  inserted  in  or  left  out  of  it;  by 
which  means  tbe  constitution  of  that  church  has  much  tbe 
advantage  of  aoy  in  America.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe 
in  this  place,  that  as  well  during  the  general  Court  of  Assize, 
which  preceded  the  Assembly  and  lasted  thirteen  days,  us 
during  the  sessioDs  of  the  Assembly  itself,  he  was  under  a 
necessity  of  much  civil,  but  chargeable,  entertainment  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  province,  who  universally  visited  him ;  a 
diarge,  however  which  he  thought  requisite  as  circumstances 
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Utea  were,  that  he  might  stren^theD  his  iiilerest  ia  them,  the 
.  better  to  promote  the  eetabliBfanieut  of  the  clergy's  mainten- 
ance. The  bill  being  prepared,  passed  with  a  nemme  contra- 
dicente;  but  it  w^  on  all  hands  declared  and  confessed,  that  it 
was  rery  providential  that  Dr.  Bray  came  into  the  country  at 
that  junctore.  Soon  after  the  Assembly  was  up,  the  Com- 
missary cited  the  whole  clergy  of  the  province  to  a  general 
visitation  at  Annapolis,  to  be  held  May  23,  1700.  At  the 
close  of  this  visitation,  the  clei^  taking  into  constderation 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Quakers  against  the  establishment  of 
that  church  would  in  all  probability  continue,  so  as  to  get  Uie 
law  for  its  establishment  so  lately  re-enacted,  annnllcd  again 
at  home;  they  entered  into  debates,  whether  it  would  not  be 
of  consequence  to  the  preservation  and  final  settlement  of  that 
church,  that  the  Doctor  sfaouid  be  requested  to  go  home  with 
the  law,  and  to  solicit  the  Royal  assent.  It  had  been  before 
voted,  at  the  passing  of  tbe  bill  in  the  house  of  Burgesses,  that 
be  should  be  desired  to  request  his  Grace  of  Cauterbory,  and 
the  Bi^op  of  London,  to  favour  that  good  law,  by  obtaining 
his  Itfajesty's  royal  assent  to  it  with  all  convenient  speed ;  and 
the  members  who  gave  him  an  account  of  passing  their  vote 
told  him  withal,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  tbe  House, 
that  be  could  be  most  serviceable  therein  by  waiting  personal- 
ly on  their  lordships,  rather  than  by  letters,  in  which  he 
could  not  crowd  all  that  might  be  necessary  to  be  represented 
concerning  the  then  state  of  the  church,  and  the  necessity,  at 
that  time,  of  their  utmost  patronage :  and  it  was  in  debate, 
whether  this  should  not  be  the  desire  of  the  Assembly :  but  it 
was  thought  too  unreasonable  a  request  irom  them,  who  were 
sensible  of  the  great  danger  and  fatigue  he  had  already  been 
at  in  the  service  of  that  province,a8  tliey  had  a  tew  days  before 
iicknowledged  by  a  message  of  thanks  from  that  house.  Sucli 
Were  the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  tbe  Assembly,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  bis  coming  home  to  solicit  the  establishment  of 
that  church;  and  the  clergy  meeting  at  their  visitation,  some 
weeks  after,  as  they  had  time  to  know  more  fully  the  sense  of 
the  province  upon  it;  so  they  represented  it  to  him,  as  tbe  earn- 
est desire  of  the  more  sensible  persons  throughout  the  country, 
as  well  as  of  the  Assembly-men,  that  he  should  go  over  with 
the  law  for  England;  being  aware  thai  the  Quakers  would 
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this  tioHi  openly,  and  tlie  Papists  covertly,  make  the  almost 
efforts  ngainst  the  establishment  of  that  church,  by  false  repre. 
sentations  at  home  of  the  number  and  riches  of  their  party, 
and  by  insinuatiug,  that  to  impose  upon  them  an  established 
maiuteoance  for  the  clergpy,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  the  province,  by  obliging  so  many  wealthy  traders 
to  more  from  thence ;  the  falsity  of  which,  or  any  other  sug- 
gestions, they  thought  him  best  able  to  make  appear,  by  the 
informatioD  be  had  gained  from  this  visitation.  There  were 
also  many  other  advantages  to  the  church  in  those  parts, 
which  they  proposed  by  his  comiog  borne  at  that  time,  which 
were  urged  as  reasons  for  it;  upon  the  consideration  of  all  of 
wfaicht  ^oogh  there  was  no  provision  could  be  made  there  to 
support  him  in  that  charge,  and  the  Commissary's  office 
would  also  yield  him  no  profit,  it  not  being  tenable  by  the 
Irw  of  the  country  but  by  one  residing  in  it,  yet  upon  the  con. 
sideration  of  much  publick  good,  be' determined  himself,  and 
took  his  voyage  soon  after.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived  in 
England,  but  he  found  their  apprehensions  in  Maryland  not 
ill  grounded;  for  the  Quakers  forthwith  bestirred  themselves 
so  exceedingly  that  it  was  amazing  to  see  what  prejudices 
they  had  quickly  raised  in  those  who  had  then  the  cognisance 
of  Plantation  affairs,  and  what  formidakle  computations  tbey 
gave  in  of  the  deity's  charge  to  the  country ;  which  suggest- 
ions, when  tbey  were  found  to  stick  even  with  some  that 
seemed  well  affected  to  that  church,  Dr.  Bray  refuted,  by  a 
printed  memorial,  representing  truly  the  state  of  the  church  at 
Maryland,  to  the  full  satis&ction  of  all  to  whom  it  was  com- 
municated. Happy  was  the  province  of  Maryland  in  having 
its  conoerna  managed,  at  this  critical  juncture,  by  sucb  an 
able  and  iudefatigable  agent. 

The  Quakers'  opposition  to  the  establishment  now  depend- 
ing, was  carried  by  united  councils  and  contributors;  but  the 
Doctor  refuted  their  specious  objections  by  unanswerable 
reasons,  and  placed  the  affair  in  such  an  advantageous  light, 
that  bis  Majesty  decided,  without  any  appearance  of  hesita- 
tion, in  the  Church'a  favour,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  in  these 
wordst  Have  the  Quakers  the  benefit  of  a  toleration  f  let  the 
Established  Church  have  an  established  maintwance.  This 
riiargeable  and  laborious  undertaking  having  swallowed  up 
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&e  Doctor's  ovn  nnall  fortane,  Lord  Weymonth  generouily 
^■■eseiited  bim  with  a  bill  of  £900  for  his  ovn  private  use,  a 
fai^  portion  of  which  th«  Doctor  devoted  to  the  advancaneut 
of  hie  farther  designs.  Though  be  was  vested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Commissary,  yet  no  share  of  the  revoDue  pn^KMed 
was  aDDPied  to  it;  and  this  disappointment,  though  injurious 
in  the  highest  degree,  was  not  made  by  bim  either  matter  of 
complaint  there,  or  of  remonstrance  here:  nay,  his  generosity 
even  induced  him  to  throw  in  two  sums  of  fifty  pounds  each, 
that  were  presented  to  himself  in  Maryland,  towards  defraying 
the  charges  of  their  libraries  and  law.  But  his  generosity  and 
indefatigable  endeavours  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  churcb, 
tt^thcT  with  the  success  which  attended  all  his  measures,  for 
completing  and  perfecting  the  polity  aqd  establishment  of  it, 
would  swell  this  account  too  much,  for  which  reason  we  shall 
refer  the  reader  to  the  places  where  he  may  find  those  heads 
treated  of  more  at  large,  ft  After  the  return  of  Dr.  Bray 
from  thence  in  1701,  he  published  his  Circular  Letters  to  tfaf 
Clergy  of  Maryland,  a  Memorial,  representing  the  present 
state  of  religion  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  and  the 
Acta  of  his  Visitation  held  at  Annapolis;  for  which  he  had  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  abovei^nentioned.  Not  only  the  Bishop 
of  London  approved  entirely  of  all  these  transactions,  but  also 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  declared,  that  be  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  reasons  of  Dr.  Bray's  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  added,  that  his  mission  there  would  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence  imaginable  to  the  establishment  of  reli- 
gion in  those  parts.  In  1706,  he  had  the  donative  of  St. 
Botolph  without  Aldgate  ofiered  him  again,  which  he  then 
accepted  of,  worth  about  £  150  per  annum,  being  allowed  by 
the  impropriator.  In  the  year  1712,  the  Doctor  printed  his 
*^Martyrology;  or  Papal  Usurpation,  in  folio."  That  nothii^ 
may  be  wanting  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  work,  be  established 
a  correspondence  with  learned  foreigners  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion, and  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  most  emiiicut  hands. 
This  work  consists  of  some  choice  and  learned  treatises  of 
relebrated  authors,  which  were  grown  very  scarce,  ranged 
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and  digested  into  w  r^;alBr  ui  History  m  the  uatniv  of  the 
mtrj«ct  woold  admit.  He  proposed  to  compile  a  second 
Tolume,  aod  had,  at  do  amall  expense  and  pains,  fuinished 
Iiimself  with  materialB  for  it;  but  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  lay  the  prosecntitm  of  his  design  aside,  and  bequeathed  by 
Will  his  Taloable  collectioD  of  Martyrological  Memoirs,  both 
printed  and  manuscript,  to  Siou-college.  He  was,  indeed,  so 
gmX  a  Master  of  the  History  of  Popery,  that  few  aathon 
coold  be  presumed  able,  with  equal  accuracy  and  leaming,  to 
tnu»  the  origin  and  growth  of  tboae  exhorbitant  claims  which 
are  made  by  the  See  of  Rome.  He  was  happily  formed  by 
nature  both  for  the  active  and  for  the  retired  life.  Charity 
to  the  souls  of  other  men,  was  wrongfat  up  to  the  h^est 
pitdi  in  bis  own :  every  reflection  on  the  dark  and  forlorn 
condition  of  the  Indians  and  Negroes,  excited  in  his  bosom  the 
most  generous  emotions  of  pity  and  concern.  He  cobceired 
nothing  so  desirable,  as  to  be  the  instrument  of  recovering 
thuae  lost  sheep,  and  bringing  diem  into  the  fold  of  their 
heavenly  pastor. 

His  voyage  to  Holland,  to  solicit  King  .William's  protection 
aod  eocoaragement  to  his. good  designs,  and  the  proofs  he 
.^ve  of  a  publick  spirit  and  disinterested  zeal,  in  such  a  series 
pf  generous  nndertakings,  obtained  him  the  esteem  of  M.d'Al- 
loneoftbe  Hague,  a  gentleman  not  more  celebrated  for  his 
penetratioQ  and  address  in  state  afi^rs,  than  for  a  pious  dispo- 
Mtivnofmind.  An  epistolary  correspondence  commenced  very 
early  between  him  and  the  Doctor  upon  this  subject;  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  that  M.  d'Allone  gave  in  his  life  time  a 
.sum  to  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  N<^oes,  desiring 
withal  the  Doctor  to  accept  the  management  and  disposal  of 
it.  But  that  a  standing  provision  might  be  made  for  this  pur- 
.pose,  M.  d'Allone  bequeathed  by  Will  a  certain  sum,  viz.  900 
pounds,  out  of  his  English  estate,  to  Dr.  Bray  and  his  associ. 
ates,  towards  erecting  a  capital  fund  or  stock,  for  converting 
the  Negroes  in  the  British  plantations.  This  was  in  the  year 
|723,  much  about  which  time  Dr.  Bray  bad  an  extremely  dan. 
gerous  fit  of  illness,  so  that  his  life  and  recovery  were 
despaired  of.  In  the  year  1726,  he  was  employed  in  c<Hnpos- 
jng  and  printing  his  Directorium  Misaionarium,  his  Primordia 
Bibliothecaria,  and  some  other  tracts  of  the  like  kind.    About 
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tbu  time  be  also  wrote  a  abort  account  of  Mr.  Rawlet,  the 
author  of  tbe  Cbristian  Hooitor;  and  reprinted  tbe  life  of  Mr. 
Gilpio.  Some  of  these  were  ealculated  fot*  the  uk  of  tbe  Hiiu 
sioD ;  aud  in  one  he  bu  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  civilizing 
the  Indians  must  be  the  first  step,  ia  any  successful  attempt 
for  tbeir  conrersion.  In  his  Primordia  Bibliothecaria,  we  have 
sevenl  schemes  of  parocbial  libraries,  and  a  mediod  laid  down 
to  proceed  hy  a  j^dual  pn^pression  from  strength  to  streDg;tb, 
from  a  collection  not  much  exceeding  one  pound  in  value, 
to  one  of  a  hundred.  His  attention  to  other  good  works 
occasioned  no  ,  discontimiance  of  this  design,  the  success 
of  which  was  so  much  the  object  of  bis  desires;  and  accord- 
ingly benefactions  came  in  so  ^t,  that  be  bad  business 
enough  upon  bis  hands  to  form  the  libraries  desired,  and  to 
discharge  himself  of  them.  As  the  furnishiDg  tbe  parochial 
clergy  with  the  means  of  instruction,  would  be  an  effectual 
method  to  promote  cbristian  knowledge,  so  another  expedient, 
manifestly  subservient  to  the  game  end,  would  be,  he  thonghl, 
to  imprint  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  designed  for  tbe  mi- 
nistry,  previously  to  their  admission,  a  just  sense  of  its  various 
duties,  and  their  great  importance.  With  a  view  to  this,  be 
reprinted  tbe  Ecclesiastes  of  Erasmus,  a  name  of  great  autho- 
rity in  the  Republick  of  Letters,  and  to  whom  tbe  re-establish- 
ment of  polite  literature  was  principally  owing.  In  the  year 
1797,  as  acquaintance  «f  Dr.  Bray's  made  a  casual  visit  to 
Whitecbapel  prison ;  and  bis  representation  of  tbe  miserable 
state  of  tbe  prisoners  bad  such  an  effect  on  the  Doctor,  that  he 
immediately  applied  himself  to  solicit  beae&ctions  in  order  to 
relieve  tbem;  and  he  had  soon  contributions  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  quantity  of  bread,  beef,  and  broth,  on  Sundays,  and 
now  and  then  on  the  intermediate  days,  for  this  prison  and  ^e 
Borough  Compter.  To  temporal,  be  always  subjoined  spirit 
tual  provisions ;  and  to  enure  tbem  to  the  most  distasteful  part 
of  tbeir  office,  the  intended  missionaries  were  here  employed 
in  reading  and  preaching.  On  this  occasion  the  sore  was  first 
opened,  and  that  scene  of  inhumanity  imperfectly  discovered, 
which  afterwards  some  worthy  patriots  of  tbe  house  of  Com- 
mons took  so  much  pains  to  enquire  into  aad  redress;  that 
zeal  and  compassion  which  led  tbem  to  carry  on  this  inspec- 
tion, and  regulate  many  gross  abuses,  could  not  but  procure 
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ttem  the  ateem  of  one  dutingni^ttd  by  such  an  extensit* 
beoevo)«iice  as  Dr.  Kay. 

Tbe  divine  gmurdianship  apparently  accompanied  both  bis 
desi^s  of  fonnding  libmrtes  and  converting  N^froes,  Tbe 
roTma-,  partknlarly,  was  advanced  under  the  patronage  of 
persons  in  the  highest  stations:  bat  being  now  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  continnally  reminded  of-his  approaching  change, 
by  the  imbecility  and  decays  of  old  age,  he  was  desirons  of 
enlarging  the  number  of  his  associates,  and  adding  such  to 
tbeoi,  in  whose  zeal  and  integrity  he  might  repose  an  entire 
confidence.  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  gaols,  made  him 
acquainted  with  Mr.  (afterwards  General,)  C^Ietfaoipe,  who 
accepted  the  trust  himself,  and  engaged  several  others,  some 
.  of  the  first  rank  and  dintinction,  to  rank  with  him  and  the 
former  associates.  To  these  two  designs  of  founding  libraries, 
and  instrncling  Negroes,  a  third  was  now  added,  which, 
though  at  first  view  it  appears  to  be  of  a  different  nature,  has 
a  perfect  coincidence  with  them.  The  miserable  condition 
of  multitudes  for  want  of  employment,  bad  of  late  excited  the 
bigfaeat  degree  of  compassion  in  the  breasts  of  all  charitable 
persons:  the  provision  which  the  legislature  had  mode,  by  a 
late  Act,  for  the  erecting  parish  work-bouses,  proved  insuffi- 
cient;  and  therefore,  out  of  the  same  charitable  regard  to 
mankind,  a  design  was  formed  of  establishing  a  colony  in 
America,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better  intitled  to  con- 
sideration and  encouragement.  The  advantages  which  might 
accrue  to  tbe  pnblick  from  such  a  settlement,  is  a  subject  of 
too  large  extent  to  be  considered  here.  In  short,  most  of  the 
rriigipus  societies  and  good  designs  in  London,  owe  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  his  memory,  and  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
formed  tm  tbe  plans  he  projected ;  particularly  the  Society  for 
the  Reibnnation  of  Manners,  Charity-schools,  and  the  Society 
f<H-  tbe  Belief  of  poor  Proselytes,  &c.  The  Doctor  having 
thus  happily  lodged  bis  principal  designs  in  tbe  hands  of  able 
managers,  and  being  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  could  not  but 
review  his  undertaking  with  complacency,  and  th^k  the 
good  Providence  of  God,  which  appeared  to  lay  such  trains 
for  their  advancement.  His  conscience  crowned  him  with  a 
aecret  applause,  which  was  an  inexhaustible  sonrce  of  com- 
fortable reflections,  and  joyful  presages,  in  his  last  minutes, 
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whicfa  happsDed  on  the  6fteenth  of  Febraaiy,  1780,  in  Ao 
serentj  third  year  of  his  age,  learing  inue  only  one  danglitw. 


Marton.  (Old)  A*  township  partly  in  the  pamh  of 
Whittington,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Ellesmere,  and  in  the 
hundred  of  OBwestry.  3  miles  south-west  by  west  of 
Ellesmere, 

Mr.  John  Pridd«if  who  was  bom  at  Old  Marton  Hall,  was 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  integrity  and  perseverance 
have  introduced  their  votaries  to  ease,  affluence,  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  a  few  particulars  respecting  this  truly  worthy  man, 
may  be  useful  in  animating  others  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
unsullied  honoor,  and  to  bear  up  against  the  torrent  of  stem 
oppression. 

His  parents  were  respectable,  and  rather  wealthy,  bnt  bis 
lather  dying  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  bis 
mother  marrying  again,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  soon  ex- 
perienced the  withdrawn  protection  of  a  mother,  and  the  most 
unmerciful  and  cruel  treatment  of  a  step-father.  The  severity 
with  which  he  was  treated,  was  so  great  that  be  was  frequently 
laid  up,  and  often  rescued  by  the  neighbours  from  the  tyrannick 
grasp  of  his  father-in-law.  But,  nothing  could  subdue  the 
inexorable  temper  of  bis  foster-father,  and  the  opprestwd 
youth  determined  at  last  to  leave  his  home,  and  seek  bis  for> 
tune  in  the  metropolis,-  This  happened  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  war,  in  1744,  when  having  proceeded 
on  his  journey  as  far  as  Worcester,  and  finding  there  a  hot 
press  for  soldiers,  be  did  not  relish  the  probability  of  a  mili- 
tary attachment,  but  adopting  what  he  considered  the  least  of 
two  evils,  returned  borne.  For  this  self-defensive  offence  he 
was  regularly  and  systematically  thrashed  every. Tnesday  and 
Saturday,  the  days  of  his  exit  and  return,  for  three  years, 
whea  unable  any  longer  to  endure  his  unmerited  sufferings, 
he  once  more  bade  an  eternal  adteu  to  his  unpropitious  habi- 
tation, and  arrived  in  London,  on  the  25lh  of  March,  1748, 
where  be  soon  found  protectors  in  Mr.  Jo)in  Nourse,  in  the 
Strand,  and  Mr.  Richard  Abnly,  LudgateJiill;  the  latter  of 
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whom  be  abcoeeded  in  business.  He  libnriea  of  manjr 
flminent  and  dutin^^bed  cbaiacters  passed  tbroag^  hia. 
handa;  his  offers,  on  parchasingf  them,  were  liberal;  and, 
beiqg  content  with  small  profits,  he  soon  found  himself  anp- 
ported  by  a  nnmerous  and  respectable  set  of  friends,  not  one 
of  whom  ever  quitted  him.  Before  the  American  RevolulioD, 
his  boose  was  the  lendezrons  of  the  clergy  of  that  conatry : 
and  when  that  unfortunate  erent  took  place,  both  his  purse 
and  bis  table  were  open  to  their  wants.  About  the  year  1762, 
he  became  totally  blind,  but  was  reliered  from  that  malady 
by  the  judicious  hand  of  Baron  De  Wenzel,  and  mjoyed  hw 
eye  sig^bt  to  the  last.  H9  was  naturally  of  a  weak  habit  of 
body.;  but  bis  extreme  temperance  and  uninterrupted  coupla* 
cency  of  mind,  insured  to  him  au  almost  constant  flow  of 
health  and  spirits.  To  do  good, was  his  delight;  tocommuni* 
cate  bappinesB  to  all  around  him,  was  his  unceasing  aim.  He 
was  a  most  amiable  and  indolgeat  parent,  a  sincere  friend,  and 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  terms,  an  honest  man.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  appeared  in  one  of  the  publick  prints,  imme- 
diately on  his  death,  no  doubt  inserted  by  some  grateful 
friend  as  a  memorial  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart:  "Seven 
years  ago,  on  the  feilnre  of  bis  less  fortunate  next  door  neigh- 
bonr,.be  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  relinquished  business 
to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  continuing  on  the  spot :  his 
kind  intentions  met  with  success;  and  he  frequently  express 
ed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  bis  friend  prosper  under  hts 
roof."  He  married,  March  37, 1757,  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  Gr^ory,  of  Twemloes,  near  Whitchurch,  Shrop- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  fourteen  children,  nine  of  whom  died 
youi^,  of  the  small  pox;  and  two  sons  and  three  daughters 
survived  him.  His  wife  died  April  1, 1801 :  he  survived  till 
March  17,  1807.  John,  tfae  eldest  son,  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  school,  and  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford;  B.  A.  1781, 
M.A.  1789, — hebecamevicarof  Caddington,  in  Bedfordshire, 
a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul,  London,  and  of  St.  Peter,  West- 
minster; and  one  of  the  Priests  of  his  Majesty's  chapels  Roy- 
al. The  other  son,  Hnmpbrey  Gregory,  was,  for  a  short  time, 
a  Bodtseller,  and  was  lately  living,  but  wholly  retired  from 
bosiiKss.    The  daughters,  all  married  respectably. 
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Mawlbt  Hall.     In  the  hundred  of  Stotte«d«n,  1^  mile 

Moth.«Mt  of  Cleobary  Hortimer.    TW  seat  of  Sir  Edward 

Blonnt,  hart. 

Mbadowlbt.    a  township  in  thehandred  of  Stottaideii. 

Mbadow  Town.     A  township  in  the  pariah  ofWoitiien, 

and  in  the  lower  diviaion  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbnry. 

BIbdlicott.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Wentmor,  and  in 
the  Biahopscastle  dirisioD  of  the  hundred  of  Pnralow.  Sjf 
miles  north-west  by  west  of  Chorch  StrettoD. 

Hbbsok.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Bolas  Magna,  and  in 
the  Newport  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  Sooth.  6 
miles  north-west  by  west  of  Newport, 

Melvehlet.  a  parish  in  the  lower  dirision  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Oswestry,  a  chapel  to  Llanrorda,  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  tbe  deanery  of  Marcbia.  43  hoasea,  226  inbabit- 
ants.    10  miles  north-weat  by  west  of  Sbrewabury, 

Hbitethbsnbt.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Llanrair  Wa- 
terdine,  and  in  tbe  Hainstone  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Clan. 

Hbole  Bhacb;  or  Brace  Mbole.  A  pariah  in  tbe  liber- 
ties of  Shrewsbury,  a  vicarage  discharged,  in  the  diocese  i^ 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Pontesbury,  and  archdeaconiy  of 
Salop.  218  houses,  1,348  inhabitants,  including  the  inmates 
of  the  House  of  Industry,  or  Workhouse,  (for  all  the  parishes 
of  Shrewsbury,)  wbidi  lies  in  this  parish.  2  milea  aonth  of 
Sbrewsbory. 

This  lovely  villag;e,  is  not  surpassed  in  beanty  of  eitnation 
and  tbe  decorations  ofniral  scenery  by  many  in  the  kingdom. 
The  handsome  small  diarch  and  parsonage — the  neat  aspect 
of  the  cottages,  with  the  loxariance  of  highly  cultivated 
(arms,  and  the  decent  appearance  of  all  descriptions  of  inha- 
bitants, famish  the  idea  of  plenty  and  content ;  and  most 
bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  gr^ifled  beholder  the  beantifal 
description  Goldsmith  gives  of  Auburn,  which  fonns  aa 
opening  to  that  inimitable  poem,  the  Deserted  Village : 

"  Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
"  Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  lab'ring  swain, 
**  Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
*  And  parting  aDnuiier*s  ling'ring  blooms  delayed. 
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"  I>e*r  loraljr  bowen  of  inoocenct  and  sate, 

•*  Seats  of  my  yoQtb,  when  every  aport  could  pleaae, 

"  How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  tby  green, 

'*  Where  humble  bappioesa  endear'd  each  scene! 

"  How  often  have  I  paas'd  on  ev'ry  cbann, 

"  The  Bhelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 

**  The  oerei-failmg  brook,  the  buay  mill ; 

"  The  decent  church,  that  tops  the  neighb'ring  hill; 

"  The  hawtborn  bush,  with  aeata  beneath  the  i^iade, 

**  For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made  I 


A*  a  faroarite  resort  of  opulence,  Meole  has  a  large  a 
blage  of  pleasing  fillas,  the  habitations  of  those  who  drew 
their  first  breath  amid  the  smiles  of  plenty,  or  the  residence  of 
those  who,  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  labour,  have,  through  the 
inde^igable  exertions  of  honesty  and  industry,  acquired  a 
tolerable  share  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  this  life. 
The  best  situation  for  viewing  this  pleasing  villan^  is  perhaps 
from  the  bank,  just  on  crossing  the  bridge.  On  the  summit 
of  the  adjoining  bank  stands  the  church,  which,  with  the  neat 
erections  which  skirt  its  brow,  have  an  interesting  efiect.  Id 
tbe  front  is  the  beautiful  little  bridge,  thrown  over  the  brook 
which  meanders  through  the  rich  meadows  which  present 
themselves  on  the  right,  studded  with  numerous  plantations. 
The  back  ground  is  composed  of  Lyth  Hill,  entirely  mantled 
with  fine  woods,  and  a  distant  prospect  of  Shrewsbury,  which, 
with  its  turrets,  spires,  and  a  pleasing  variety  of  objects,  serves 
to  excite  the  most  delightful  sensations  in  the  observer,  and 
adds  mndi  to  tbe  picturesque  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
soenery. 

That  handsome  brick  building  called  tbe  House  of  Indus- 
tiy,  which  lies  in  this  parish,  and  is  situated  on  tbe  side  of  the 
river  Severn,  opposite  to  tbe  Quarry,  was  erected  in  17C5,  as  a 
Foundling  Hospital,  at  an  expense  of  £12,000.  Numbers  of 
diildren  were  sent  here  from  London,  and  placed  out  at  nurse 
during  their  infancy,  with  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  under 
tbe  superintendance  of  the  surrounding  gentry.  When  ar- 
rived at  a  proper  age,  they  were  brought  into  this  house  and 
employed  in  various  branches  of  a  woollen  manufoctory,  and 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  various  individuals.    About  1774, 
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howerer,  the  gorenon  fipdhig  their  fiiiidi  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  the  charity,  the  boiue  wtm  ■hat  up;  and  a  few 
jean  after  was  rented  by  ^Terdment,  who  in  the  American 
war  und  it  aa  a  place  of  confinement  for  Dntdi  prisonen. 

In  1764,  an  act  of  parliament  wa>  obtained  to  incorporate 
the  Ere  pariafaes  of  SAirewsbury  and  Bfeole  Brace,  as  fiu*  a» 
related  to  their  poor,  and  to  erect  a  genera]  Honae  of  Industry. 
The  goveraoTB  of  the  Foundling  Charity,  were  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  diapose  of  their  erection  at  a  considerably 
reduced  rate,  the  building"  was  purchased,  together  with 
aboat  twenty  acres  of  land,  for  about  £6,500,  and  it  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  paupers,  in  December,  in  that  year. 
For  a  diort  period  tbey  were  employed  in  the  ftbrication  of 
woollen  cloths,  but  this  being  found  injurions  to  the  pecnniaiy 
resources  of  the  house,  it  was  discontinued,  and  at  presrat 
their  employment  chiefly  consists  In  manufacturing  the  var^ 
ous  articles  of  their  clothing.  They  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup, 
in  the  dining^hall,  a  rery  large  room;  the  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girla,  being  each  placed  at  separate  tables.  Divine  aer- 
Tice  is  performed  each  Sunday,  in  a  neat  chapel  parallel 
with  the  ball.  There  is  also  an  infirmary,  where  the  sipk  and 
infirm  are  lodged  in  proper  wards,  and  attended  to  by  nnrses, 
and  the  apothecary  belonging  to  the  house.  The  whole  is 
under  the  managemeot  of  tweire  directors,  chosen  trom  per- 
sons assessed  in  the  associated  parishes  al  £  15,  or  possessed  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  £S0  per  annum,  who  appoint  a 
goremor  and  matron,  to  superintend  the  domestick  economy 
of  tbe  establishment. 

Mr.  Nield,  the  worthy  disciple  of  tbe  philanthropick  How. 
aid,  renurks  of  this  place,  which  he  risited  in  IS07,  'This 
House  of  Industry  is  certainly  a  house  of  plenty,  for  the  hooka 
every  where  bear  record  of  good  lirlng,  and  the  fiunous  beef 
slaughtered  here.  The  average  number  in  tbe  houae  is  340; 
the  children  delicate  and  pampered,  from  being  accustomed 
to  abundance  and  variety  of  provisions,  and  comfortable 
rooms,  very  dissimilar  to  the  hardy  peasant,  and  therefore  UI 
calculated  to  rear  up  useful  assistances  in  the  employments  of 
agriculture,  or  to  make  useful  servants  in  this  agricultural 
county.  They  would  prefer  a  race  of  hardy  lads,  inured  from 
their  infancy  to  combat  weather  and  temporary  want ;  whoaa 
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ncTTM  are  strong  by  early  exertions,  and  tbeir  understandings 
fiimiBbed  with  some  knowledge  of  rural  life.* — Mr,  Nield's 
extensire  observatioD  and  experience,  qualified  him  to  judge 
of  tbe  mort  proper  aliment  and  employment  of'this  class  of 
persons,  far  better  than  most  of  tbe  directors  and  gorernors  of 
iiimilar  institntions  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do;  and  as 
indulgence  ami  plenty  caanot  be  supposed  to  be  the  portion 
*  of  Ae  children  of  tbe  poor  in  tbeir  pn^ress  tfarougfa  life,  we 
may  indulge  a  hope  that  the  directors  will  speedily  dense 
some  plan  for  tbe  initiation  of  their  young  dependants  into 
habits  of  judicious  labour  and  healthy  abstinence. 

Along  tbe  north  front  of  the  bouse  is  a  beautiful  graTel  * 
walk,  from  whence  tbe  town  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  On 
the  right,  the  Abbey-foregate,  with  its  two  venerable  churches, 
various  manubcturies.  Lord  Hill's  column,  and  a  great  extent 
of  fertile  laud  are  seen,  backed  by  tbe  Wrekin,  Haughmond 
Hill,  &C.  Id  front,  the  river  Severn  flowing  close  underneath, 
the  beautifiil  verdure  of  the  quarry,  and  tbe  town,  present 
tfaenuelresi  whilst  on  the  left  are  descried  a  lai^  portion  of 
this  extremely  fertile  conoty,  together  with  the  distant  Mont- 
gomeryshire and  Denbighshire  bills.  ,  This  extensive  prospect 
over  die  neigbboaring  country,  with  the  endless  variety  of 
scenes  that  present  themselves  to  the  spectator  are  finely  des- 
cribed in  the  following  lines; 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 

When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  viewf 

Tbe  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow. 

The  wooded  valleys  warm  and  low; 

The  windy  summits  wild  and  high, 

Roughly  rushing  on  the  sl^y ! 

The  pleasing  seat,  the  ruin'd  tow'r, 

^he  naked  rock,  the  shady  bow'r. 

The  towp  and  village,  dome  and  kam, 

Each  give  each  a  double  cbann, 

A^  pefirls  upon  an  Etbiop's  arm.  Dyer. 

It  was  from  this  house,  that  the  benevolent  but  eccentrick 
Mr.  Day,  deluded  by  tbe  fkoctnating  eloquence  of  Rousseau, 
■elected  two  girls  on  whom  to  try  an  experiment  on  female 
education,  in  which  he  proposed  to  unite  the  delicacy  of  a 
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modern  female,  with  the  bold  simplicity  ofa  Spartan  viigin, 
and  form  a  woman  who  should  despise  the  friTolit;  and  dim* 
pation  of  the  present  corrupted  age. 

Haring'  obtained  the  object  of  hia  wishes,  he  repaired  with 
tbem  to  Fraupe,  taking  no  English  aerrant,  in  order  Uiat  tbey 
might. receive  no  ideas  but  those  which  he  chose  to  instil. 
After  speoding  about  eight  months  in  France,  he  placed  the 
one  in  a  respectable  situation  in  London,  and  with  his  ferou* 
rite  actually  proceeded  in  the  e^ecnlion  of  bis  project;  bat 
experience  and  mature  reflection  at  length  convioced  him,  that 
bis  theory  of  education  was  impracticable,  and  he  renounced 
'  all  hope'  of  monlding  bis  prot^ee  after  the  model  his  fancy 
had  formed.  He  therefore  placed  her  in  a  boarding  school  at 
Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire;  and  after  completing  her 
education,  she  resided  some  yean  in  Birmingham,  and  subse- 
qu^itly  at  Newport,  in  this  county:  and  by  her  amiable 
deportment  secured  a  great  number  of  friends.  Mr.  Day  fr^ 
qaently  .corresponded  with  her  parentally.  In  her  26th  year 
i^e  married  Mr,  Bicknell,  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  - 
Mr.  D.  to  Shrewsbury,  at  the  commencement  o^  this  singular 
experimeot. 


MERRiiraToit.  A  township  hi  the  parish  of  Weston  Go- 
balds,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  6^  miles  north- 
west by  north  of  Shrewsbury. 

MiCKLE  Wood.  A  township  io  the  parish  of  Leebetwood, 
and  in  the  Condover  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condorer.  7^ 
miles  south-west  by  south  of  Shrewsbury. 

MiCKLBT.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Preet,  and  in  the 
Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 

Middle.  A  pan'sh  partly  in  the  Ellesmere  dirisioo  of  the 
hundred  of  Pimbill,  and  partly  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbory, 
a  rectory  remaining  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Corentry  and 
Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
340  houses,  1,186  inhabitants.  7  miles  north-west  by  north  of 
Shrewsbury. 

The  Lords  Le  Strange  held  Middle  by  the  service  of  <Hie 
knight's  fee  under  the  Fitz-Alans,  earls  and  lords  of  Cloane 
(Clun).     In  the  twentieth  of  Edward  the  First  a  quo  ^ 
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^■iiwt  JofaD  Le  Strange  de  la&ngtbef  free  warren  and  wmyff, 
■a  tbe  BUUMm  of  Nets,  Kington,  and  Middle,  who  pleads  a 
grant  of  ftee  warren  in  Middle,  and  the  other  liberties  of  Ness 
and  Kii^tMi  be  pleads  by  prest^iptton,  wbidi  the  jnrofs  al- 
lowed, nis  John  levied  a  6ne,  tbe  twenty  seventh  of  Edward 
the  Fint,  whereby  John  de  WBlIascote  de  Criddon  was  int^ 
rested  in  the  manor.  The  Lord  John  he  Strange,  his  son, 
obtained  licence  to  make  a  castle  of  his  hoose  at  Middle, 
which  lay  less  exposed  to  tbe  iocarsionsofthe  Welsh  than  his 
castles  of  Koockin  and  Rnyton,  which  often  felt  the  fiiry  of 
that  people.  In  the  third  of  Edward  the  third  be  had  a  grant 
offree  warren,  the  view  of  6«nkpledge  and  waif  m  this^manw. 
In  the  sixteenth  of  Edward  tfae  third,  John  Le  Strange,  and  in 
tbe  forty-eighth  of  Edward  the  third,  Rt^fer  Le,  Strange, 
levied  fines  of  tbe  manor  of  Middle.  A  settlement  made  by 
Bicbard  Le  Strange  may  be  found  in  tbe  Cbanoery  rolls,  the 
eighteenth  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  In  the  sixth  of  Edward  tbe 
fturtb,  Roger  Kynaston  de  Middle  Esq.  late  sheriff  of  Sfarop. 
Aire,  obtained  the  king's  general  pardon.  In  tbe  thirteenth 
of  Edward  die  Fourth  John  Molineaax  died  seized  of  Middle. 
In  tbe  thirty-ainth  of  Elizftbelh,  the  qoeen  gives  licence  to 
Thomas  Barnston,  Gent  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  to  sell  lands 
in  Middle  to  Robert  Cherleton  and  his  heirs. 

As  to  the  present  state  of  Middle,  it  is  merely  a  straggling 
hamlet,  of  very  little  thoronghfare,  pleasantly  situated  on  n 
hm,  with  a  tew  mins,  and  one  prominent  tower  of  ^e  castle. 
See  Kynaston's  Cave. 


HiDDLEHOFE.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Diddlebury, 
and  in  the  lower  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Munelow.  38 
booses,  180  inhabitants. 

MiDDLETON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry,  and 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry.  3  miles 
south-east  of  Oswestry. 

MiDDLBTOf.  A  township  in  tae  parish  of  Cbirbsry,  and 
in  the  upper  division  uf  the  hundred  of  Ghirbury.  6^  miles 
Borth-west  by  north  of  Bisbopscastle. 

MiDOLBTOH.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Bitterley,  and  in 
the  hundred  of  Mnnslow,  a  chapel  to  Bitterley,  in  the  diocese 
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of  Herefin^,  tlui  Aeaaery  of  Ludlow,  and  archdeaconry  of 
Salop.    2^  miles  Dorth-eait  of  Ludlow. 

MiDDLBTON  ScRiVEir.  A  parish  in  the  Cbelmarsh  divi. 
sion  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesdeo,  a  rectory  discharged,  ia  the 
dioceae  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Stottesden,  and  archdea- 
Gcnry  of  Salop,  19  booses,  86  inhabitants.  4^  mileaaonth- 
west  of  Bridgnorth. 

MiLFORD.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Little  Ness,  and  in 
the  Bascharch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.  7  miles 
nortb-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

MiLLBM  Heath.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Frees,  and 
in  the  Whitofaurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  fiorth. 

Milsoh;  or  MiLSTOK.  A  parish  in  the  hundred  ofOrw*, 
a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Burford, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Sali^.  Connected  with  Neen  Solars. 
30  houses,  125  inhabitants.  Smites  south-west  of  Cleobury 
Mortimer. 

MiNDTOWN.  A  parish  in  the  Bishopscastle  division  of  tha 
hundred  of  Parslow,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Clon,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  6  houses,  31 
inhabitants.    4^  miles  north-east  by  east  of  Bishopscastle. 

MiHERALS.     See  appendix. 

HiKBTERLBT.  A  towuship  in  the  parish  of  Westbory,  and 
in  the  Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  A  curacy  not 
in  chaise,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Pontes- 
bory,  and  ardideaconry  of  Salop.  146  houses,  758  inhabit- 
ants.    9^  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

MiNTOK.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Church  Strettoo,  and 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  Zji  miles 
south-west  of  Church  Stretton. 

HisuTTOH.    A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Clon. 

Hirehoose;  or  Mbrehouse,  and  Newtown.  A  township 
ID  the  parish  of  Baschurcb,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Pimhill. 

HiREBAHK.  A  township  in  the  pM-isb  of  Basdiurch,  and 
in  the  hundred  of  Pimhill. 

MoKK  HopTON.  A  parish  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  a 
curacy  not  in  charge,  m  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  die  deanery 
of  Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  34  houses,  1^ 
inhabitants.    4  mUes  south  of  Wenlock. 
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MoHK  Mgole,  aud  Goosehill.  A  township  in  the  parish 
of  St,  Chad,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewubury. 

MoHit  Moor.  A  township  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 
1  mile  east  of  Shrewsbury. 

MoHTFORD.  A  parish'  in  the  Baschnrch  division  of  the 
bandred  of  Piinhill,  a  vicarage  dischar^d,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
76  houses,  517  inhabitants.  4^  miles  north-west  of  Shrews- 
bury. 

MoHTFOBD  Bridge.    The  seat  of  Sir  F.  B.  Hill, 

MooB;  or  More.  A  parish  in  the  Bishopscastle  dirision 
of  the  hundred  of  Pnrslow,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Clun,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
47  bouses,  277  inhabitants.  3^  miles  north-east  of  Bishops- 
castle. 

Moor  with  Batchcot.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Ridiaid*s  Castle,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Munslow.  3|  miles' 
sonth-wcst  of  Ladlow. 

More.    A  township  in  the  fraiichifte  of  Wenlock. 

lIoBETOir,  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry, 
and  in  the  hundred  of  Oswestry.  A  curacy,  in  the  diocese 
of  St  Aupb,  and  the  deanery  of  Marchia.  3}  mites  south  of 
Osweatry, 

MoBETOK  Corbet.  A  parish  in  the  Whitchurch  division 
of  the  hundred  of  Braidfdrd,  North,  a  rectory  dischaif;ed,  in 
the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop, 
and  archdeaconry  of  SaFop,  40  houses,  235  inhabitants.  4} 
miles  8ontfai.«ast  of  Wem. 

Moreton  Corbet  Castle  is  the  property  of  Sir  Andrew 
Corbet,  Bart.,  of  Acton  Reynold.  It  is  situated  about  8  miles 
north  of  Shrewsbury.  From  its  rich  remains  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  ori^hially  it  was  a  magni6cent  pile;  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  walls  are  still  standing*,  but  its  roof 
haa  been  some  years  demolished.  Several  dates  may  be  di^ 
corered  upon  different  parts  of  the  building,  but  the  time  of 
itji  erection  is  uncertain.  Although  it  has  by  no  means  the' 
appearance  of  having  been  intended  for  a  fortress,  it  is  certain 
diat  it  was  -garrisoned  in  1<}44  by  the  parliament,  against 
Chu-let  the  first.  The  Kmg  having  possession  of  Shrewsbury ' 
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aud  several  plaoes  iit  the  neighbourhood,  the  parlisBiCDt  sent 
part  of  the  garrisoo  from  hence  against  Shrewsbury,  which 
soon  after  surrendered  to  their  forces.  This  castle,  after 
for  ages  being  the  theatre  of  no  common  scenes,  is  now  mnk. 
into  ins^ificance  and  dilapidation.  Such  are  the  changes  of 
this  transitory  state ! — >A  few  sheep  browsing  on  the  bushes 
that  vegetate  in  the  crerices  of  its  walls,  serve  to  point  out  its 
desertion — 

**  Thus  do  these  ivy  mantled  ruins. 

Like  hoary-headed  age,  nod  o'er  their  own  Aeaty." 


MoRBTOK  Say;  or  Sea.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Hodnel,  (but  having  a  separate  minister  and  assessment)  and 
in  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North,  a 
chapel  to  Hodnet,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  138 
houses,  763-  inhabitants.  3  miles  north>west  by  west  of 
Drayton. 

MoRFE.  In  the  liberties  of  Bridgnorth,  jf  mile  east  of 
Bridgnorth. 

Morfe,  was,  in  Leiand's  time, '  a  hilly  ground,  well  wooded  ; 
a  forest  or  chase,  having  deer.'  It  has  not  at  present  a  single 
tree.  It  bad  its  forester  and  steward  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  first  to  Elizabeth.  .  In  it  King  Atfaelstan's  brother  was 
said  to  have  led  an  hermit's  life  in  a  rock.  The  place  is  still 
called  the  Hermitage,  and  is  a  cave  in  the  rock.  On  Morle 
are  five  tumuli  in  quincunx.  In  the  middlemost,  at  about 
nine  yards  over  in  the  depth  of  one  foot  to  the  solid  rock,  was 
found  only  an  iron  shell  of  the  size  of  a  small  ^^  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  boss  of  a  sword,  and,  in  a  hollow  in  the  gravel, 
some  of  the  larger  vetebree  and  other  human  bones,  aa  in  the 
other  tumuli, 

A  fev  miles  northward  from  hence  stood  the  very  ancient 
mansion  of  pne  of  the  oldest  families  in  England,  the  Gatacre* 
of  GatacTe;  (See  Gatacre ;)  the  walls  of  which  were  remarkable 
on  account  of  their  being  built  of  a  dark  grey  free-stone 
coated  with  a  thin,  greenish,  vitrified  substance,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  crown-piece,  without  the  appearance  of  any 
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Joint  or  cement  to  unite  the  several  paite  of  the  building,  so 
that  it  seemed  one  entire  piece;  a  most  efiectua]  preeerrative 
against  bad  weather.  The  hnll  was  nearly  an  exact  square, 
singularly  constructed.  At  each  corner  and  in  the  niiddle  of 
each  side,  and  in  the  centre,  were  immense  oak  trees  hewed 
nearly  square,  and  without  branches,  set  with  their  heads  on 
laige  stones,  laid  about  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground,  and  with 
their  roots  uppermost,  which  roots,  with  a  few  rafters,  formed 
a  cmnplete  arched  roof.  The  floor  was  of  oak  boards  diree 
indies  thick,  not  sawed  but  plainly  chipped.  The  whole  is 
^w  palled  down,  and  a  new  house  built  at  a  little  distance. 


HoRviBLD;  or  MoRpiELD;  or  MoRviLL.  Aparbhintbe 
Chelmarsh  division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  a  curacy,  in 
the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Stottesden,  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop.  96  houses,  430  inhabitants.  3  miles 
north-west  by  west  of  Bridgnorth, 

MoRviLL  Hall.     The  seat  of  Henry  Acton,  Esq. 

MosTOH  and  Bowlev.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Stan- 
ton upon  Hine-heath,  and  in  the  Whitchurch  dirision  of  the 
hnndi«d  of  Bradford,  North.  3}  miles  soutb-eaat  of  Wem. 
Bloston  contains  II  houses,  66  inhabitants. 

Much  Wenlock.  A  parish  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock, 
a  vicarage  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery 
of  Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  481  houses,  2,200 
inhabitants.  12  miles  southeast  of  Shrewsbury,  14d  mJlea 
north-west  of  London.     Long.  2,  39  w.  Lat.  52,  37^  n. 

The  town  is  ill  built,  consisting  only  of  two  streets,  but  is  a 
rery  ancient  corporation,  and  is  said  to  have  been  th«  first 
town  that  sent  members  to  parliament,  by  a  writ  iirom  Edward 
the  Fourth  in  1476,  when  it  sent  one  member;  but  now, 
together  with  Broseley  and  Little  Wenlock,  it  returns  two. 
The  free  burgesses,  who  are  the  electors,  amount  to  one  bun- 
dred  and  ten. 

The  corporation,  by  charter  from  Charles  the  flrst,  consists 
<^  a  bailiff,  recorder,  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  twelve 
capital  burgesses. 
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Weploek  gIv6B  name  to  b  deanery,  and  to  tfaM  part  of  tbe 
hundred,  wbicb  in  Doomsday  Book  ia  called  Patinterne  HvUf 
dred.  Tbe  Bnttsfa  name  is  Lion  AfeUein,  or  St.  Milbui^^B 
chufcb.  In  the  reign  ofKichard.  the  second,  this  place  was  aa 
CamouB-for  copper  minee,  ae  it  is  at  present  for  quarries  of 
1  imft-stpne.  Leiand  describes  it  as  'amarkett  towi^e,  where 
was  an  abbey  of  blak  monkes,  passing  orer  an  high  bille, 
calfed  Wenlock  Edge.'  But  Wenlock  owes  its  celebrity 
principally  to  tbe  remains  of  an  ancient  Abbbt,  sijlMeqvfiitly 
converted  to  aMoNASTERV  for  Cldniacs. 

This  bouse  was,  as  it  is  said,  founded  abput  the  year  680, 
by  Milburgii,  daughter  of  King  Merwald,  and  niece  to  Wol- 
phere.  King  of  Mercia;  she  presided  as  abbess  over  it,  and  at 
facr  death  was  buried  there.  According  to  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, her  grave  was  long  af^er  discovered  by  accidenl, 
when  i;Dany  miracles  were  performed.  The  monastery  was 
destroyed  by  the  Daoes,  but  restored  by  Leofric,  Earl  of 
Chester,  in  the  time  of  Edward  tbe  confessor;  but  again  falling 
hito  decay,  and  being  forsaken,  it  was,  iu  tbe  fourteenth  of 
William  the  conqueror,  rebuilt  and  endowed  by  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Chichester,  and  Shrewsbury, 
a  person  of  vast  possessioDs  ja  those  parts,  so  says  William  of 
Malmsbury;  hut  both  Bromptou  and  Lelond  aUribi^  its 
restoration  to  Warine,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
'  This  last  refounder  (whoever  he  wa«)  placed  therein  a 
prior  and  convent  of  Cluniac  monks,  who  were  looked  upon 
as  a  cell  of  tbe  bouse  de  Caritate,  in  France;  and  suffered  the 
same  iate  with  other  alien  priaries  till  the  18th  of  Uichard  the 
Second,  when  it  was  made  indigenous,  or  natura.Uzed.  In 
Rymer  this  is  called  the  second  house  of  the  order;  hut 
Prynne  mentions  it  as  a,  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Clunt,  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Milburga,  and,  at  the  36th  of  Heniy  the 
Eighth,  had  revenues  to  the  yearly  vajue  of  £401. 7(1.  q.  clear 
according  to  Dngdale,  and  £434.  It  ,2d.  oh,  in  the  whole. 
It  was  gTEinled  thirty  sixth  of  Henry  the  eighth,  to  Auguatino, 
de  Augustini.  This  monastery  was  lirst  called  Wimnicas, 
bnt  in  after  times  its  legal  style  was  Wenlock  Magna,  or 
Moche  Wenlock. 

'  In  the  Monaslicon  is  the  patent  of  King  Edward  the  third, 
refciting  and  confirming  the  charter  of  Isabel  de  Say,  Lady  of 
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Clnn,  wberelty  ihe  gtantibd  to  these  moalu  tbe  cbarch  of  St. 
Geoige,  at  CIuB,  witb  wtgd  dtapeU  depending:  on  it;  namely 
the  cfiapel  of  St.  Tboina§,  in  Clap ;  of  St  Mary,  at  Waterdnne ; 
of  St.  Svrilhio,  at  Clumbierie;  St.  Mary,  at  Cliutnne;  St. 
Mary,  at  Appitiine ;  with  those  of  Eg^edune  and  Subhledaiw, 
There  is  likewise  so  inquisition,  taken  the  twenty  ninth  of 
Edward  tbe  ^rat,  determining  tbe  rigfat  of  preaaitation  to  tbe 
cell  of  Feme  to  be  in  the  monks  of  Wenlock. 

In  Sterenp'a  Supplement,  seven  deeds  are  tnuwlaled  into 
English  from  the  Latin  ordinals,  in  the  bauds  of  Francis  Ca»- 
ning,  of  Foxcote,  Esq.  in  tbe  comity  of  Warwick^  vn.  the  deed 
of  Geoffrey  de  Say,  for  tbe  manner  of  Dointqm;  a  ctrnfii^ 
mation'  of  that  deed  by  Henry  the  Seomd ;  another  deed  of 
the  same  king,  grating  diat  these  monks  m^ht  always  enjoy 
the  said  manor,  uojess  be  and  his  heirs  gare  them  eleven 
pomds  per  annav^  in  churcbes  or  otfaw  things,  in  lieu  of  it; 
tbe  charter  of  Henry  the  Third  to  them  for  tbe  said  manor, 
anno  regnt,  46.  p.  15.  Tbe  deeds  of  William  Mitleton  and 
Adam  FitzwiijiaH),  about  a  yard-land  in  Mitleton.  A  C(Hnpo> 
sitioB  between  Simon,  Dean  of  Brug,  and  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Wenlock,  about  tbe  chapel  of  Dudinton, 

QVHVAS  PAOAHBL,  ptirsuant  to  bis  father's  design,  founded 
at  DniUey,  in  Staffordshire,  anno  1161,  a  priory  ftnr  the  invo*' 
«atifw  of  St.  James,  for  the  monks  of  St  Milbnrga,  of  Wen- 
lock,  giving  them  tbe  ground  on  which  tbe  said  church  of 
St,  James  stood,  w  also  the  cburch  of  St.  Edmond  and  St. 
Thomas,  at  Dudley,  and  those  of  Norkphel,  Segeslc,  Inge- 
pmv,  and  Bradiiil,  with  the  tithe  of  bis  bread,  game,  and- fish, 
as  loog  as  he  resided  at  Dndley,  or  at  Herden ;  also  grazing, 
wood,  and  divers  other  privil^es.  This  house  was  always 
considered  as  a  cell  to  Wenlock,  and  afler  tbe  Dissolution,  its 
lantls  were  granted  as  a  parcel  thereof^ 

The  following  list  of  priors  is  collected  from  Browne  Wil- 
lis's History  of  Abbeys,  and  his  Series  of  Principals  of  Religi- 
ous Houses,  printed  in  Tanner's  Notitia;  and  from  the  former 
are  taken  the  sums  that  remained  in  charge. 

Imbertus,  prior  about  tbe  year  1145,  Peter  de  Leja,  pro- 
moted firom  this  dignity,  anno  1176,  to  the  see  of  St.  David's, 
Joybertas  occnni  Prior  anno  119^  he  was  also  prior  of  Daren- 
try  and  Coventry.     Richard,  elected  1231.     Guycardes  1265^ 
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Aymo  de  Mootibas,  1270,  who  was  succeeded  in  127%  by 
John  de  Tyeford.  John  Turbe  occurs  Prior  hi  the  banning 
of  the  TeJgQ  of  Edward  the  First,  abont  the  year  1277.  Hb 
saccessor  was  Henry  de  Bonville,  anno  1291  and  1297 ;  Henry 
elected  132&;  Henry  de  Myons  elected  136S;  Roger  Wyvel 
1396;  John  Stafford  1423;  William  Brugge,  on  whose  re. 
signation  anno  1437,  16th  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Roger  Barry 
was  admitted  prior;  William  Walwyn  elected  1462;  Johta 
Stratton  elected  1468;  John  Shrewsbury  elected  1479;  The 
mas  Sutbury  elected  1482;  Richard  Wenlock  1485;  Ridiard 
Sing^ar — Rotrland  Graceful,  elected  1521 ;  John  Gretsagr, 
alias  BayKsB,  vho,  surrendeiing  this  convent  January  26tb, 
1539,  had  a  peDsion  assigned  him  of  £80  per  annum.  Anno 
1553,  here  remained  in  charge  £7  13«.  4d.  in  fbes,  and 
£75  lOs.  6d.  in  annuities  and  corrodies;  and  these  penbi<H)S 
namely,  to  Richard  Pennymore  and  William  Beage,  £6  each, 
William  Horphew,  John  Leighe,  Thomas  Balle,  and  John 
Hopkins,  £5  6*.  Sd.  each.  The  arms  of  this  monastery  were 
azure  three  garbs,  or,  in  a  pale  a  croisier  ai^;ent. 

The  rich  Cbimac  Monastery  of  Weidock  is  situated  in  a  low 
ralley,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  east  end 
of  the  church-yard.  Towards  the  country  it  is  surrounded 
with  gentle  eminences,  now  bare  indeed,  but  once,  no  doubt 
covered  with  wood.  The  entrance  from  the  town  was  by  a 
strong  gateway,  one  massive  tower  of  whidi  is  now  standing. 
Very  considerable  tragments  still  remain,  especially  of  the 
church :  of  this  a  lai^  portion  of  the  south  side  of  the  navCi 
the  whole  south  wing  of  the  transept,  several  arches  of  the 
north,  and  the  foundations  of  the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel  still 
appear.  The  cburch  was  a  very  spacious  and  magnificent 
Aibrick.  It  is  evident  from  the  vestiges  yet  existing,  that  this 
structure  was  of  ttie  pure  early  Gothick  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  west  front  consisted  of  a  large  triplet  lancet  win- 
dow, as  may  be  determined  from  the  style  oftfae  jamb  of  one 
of  the  lights,  still  to  be  traced,  with  its  slender  round  shads, 
and  deep  mouldings  bound  with  rings.  The  ornamental  parts 
of  this  front  were  composed  of  several  tiers  of  small  arches 
with  trefoil  heads,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Salisbury,  Wells, 
&c.  Underneath  are  the  outlines  of  the  great  door  of  entrance, 
yhtch  appears  to  have  been  deeply  recessed;  but  the  pillars  - 
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and  ribs  of  the  arch  are  g(me.  The  fragment  of  the  south 
BJde  of  the  nare  coiuUts  of  three  pointed  arches,  which  have 
never  been  open ;  but  mthin  them  are  inserted  lower  arches  of 
a  similar  form  on  octagonal  pillars  which  originally  commu- 
nicated with  the  souUi-side  aisle.  Over  the  higher  arches  are 
the  remains  of  a  beantiful  gallery,  which  ran  along  the  whole 
second  story  of  the  church,  and  consisted  of  a  aeries  of  two 
pointed  arches,  divided  by  slender  clustered  pillars,  within 
the  span  of  each  greater  arch  below :  above  these  are  single 
lancet  windows,  forming  the  clere-atory.  .  Between  every 
arch  runs  a  slnBdo:  clustered  pilaster,  and,  where  they  break 
off  at  the  top,  are  remains  of  the  ramification*  of  a  groined 
ceiling.  Part  of  the  south  side  aisle  is  now  a  st^le;  it  has  a 
plain  groined  roof,  and  over  it  is  a  lai^e  vaulted  chamber  of 
the  same  size.  This  room  probably  adjoined  to  the  dormitory 
of  the  monks,  and  was  occupied  by  those  whoee  task  it  was  to 
perform  the  midnight  office  in  the  choir.  The  south  wing  of 
the  transept  consisted  of  three  pointed  arches,  with  a  gallery 
and  clere-story,  similar  to  those  of  the  nave. 

The  lower  members  of  two  of  die  great  colnmns  which 
supported  the  cmtre  steeple  are  visible,  and  appear  to  have 
been  richly  clustered.  There  are.no  other  remains  of  the 
choir  than  the  foundations  of  six  pillars  which  are  round. 
The  Lady  Chapel,  or  Cbapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  east- 
ward of  the  choir,  and  may  be  traced  by  its  foundations,  whicfa' 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  church.' 
The  diq^ensions  of  this  stately  abbey  church  prove  it  to  have 
been  inferior  in  size,  as  well  as  beauty,  to  most  ctdhedrals. 
Whole  length  from  east  to  west,  401  feet;  of  nave,  156;  of 
space  under  middle  tower,  39;  choir,  156;  Virgin  Mary's 
chapel,  48  by  40;  breadth  of  naves  and  aisles,  66.  Adjoining 
tbe  south  side  of  the  nave,  was  the  great  doyster,  which  was 
encompassed  by  the  refectory,  dormitory,  cbapter-house.  Ice. 
Of  the  former,  considerable,  but  imperfect,  fragments  remain. 
The  whole  shell  of  the  chapter-bouse  is  standing,  a  most  sin- 
gular and  curious  specimen  of  early  Norman  architecture.  It 
is  Bu  oblong  square,  66  feet  by  31.  The  entrauce  is  by  a  rich 
round  arched  door,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  broad  round 
beaded  window.  The  walls  are  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments on  each  side  by  short  pilasters  with  indented  capitals. 
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frMD  wlwDce  arise*  a  groined  roof.  The  porfioB  of  wall 
betweeo  these  •paces  ba»  a  atone  seat  below,  and  ovtr  it  a  se» 
ries  of  interlaced  arches  arising  rrom  a  row  of  small  afaafts, 
which  arches  rise  one  orer  the  other  in  many  tiers  to  the  very 
roof. — South-eastward  of  the  great  clutBter  was  the  house  or 
lodge  of  tbe  prior,  wbidi  seems  to  hare  inclosed  a  quadraoga- 
lar  court,  now  converted  iotb  a  farm  honse.  The  boildings 
on  the  eaatsm  and  north  sides  are  nearly  entire,  and  were  the 
liring  apartcaents  of  the  prior.  Tbe  whole  eastern  side  bfts  a 
singular  cloister  or  ambulatory  in  front,  consisttRg  of  very 
narrow  pointed  arches  now  op«D,  but  once  evidently  glaxed 
and  divided  into  an  upper  end  lower  story. — This  leads  to  tbe 
prJBcipBl  rooms:  two  chambers  in  the  upper  stoiy  have  been ' 
little  altered)  traces  of  ancient  painting,  particularly  (he 
figvre  of  St,  George,  may  be  observed  on  the  walls. — In  one  is 
a  deeply  recessed  window,  in  which  is  a  sort  of  stone  trough, 
aad  a  singalar  kiud  of  gutter  to  carry  off  moisture,  &c  Per- 
haps this  may  have  be«u  a  lavatory. 

Below  is  the  prior's  private  oratory,  now  a  dah-y ;  tbe  altar, 
a  very  fine  dab  of  red  stone,  remains  entire.  Fragments  of 
this  opulent  monaBtery  are  scattered  to  a  great  distance.  The 
whole  precinct  iDdoding  fall  thirty  acres.  This  priory,  with 
alflMWt  the  whole  of  tbe  town,  is  the  property  of  Sir  Watkin 
William  Wynne,  Bent. 

Somewhat  abovo  half  a  cntury  ago,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  ruins  were  taken  down  by  an  agent  of  tbe  manor  to  rebuild 
seme-  bouses  of  which  he  bad  a  lease;  but  the  late  Sir  Watkin 
WilHam  Wynne  p«t  a  step  to  any  farther  demolition.  Here 
are  no  renarkable  momnnents  nor  inscriptions,  neither  have 
any  aueh  been  dog  up^  allhoogh  it  is  said,  that  the  body  of 
K^  Merwald  was  foutfd  in  a  wall  of  the  church. 

The  common  people  have  an  absurd  tradition  of  a  subterra- 
neoas' comnranication  between  this  honse  and  Bniidwas  Ab- 
bey, which  has  not  the  least  foundation  in  truth,  the  nature  of 
tbe  ground  rendermg  such  an  attempt  impracticable ;  but  in- 
deed there  is  scarcely  an  old  monastery  in  England  which  has 
net  bad  some  such  story  told  of  it,  especially  if  it  was  a  convent 
of  men,  and  had  a  nunnery  in  its  neighboarhood.  These  r^ 
ports  were  probably  invented  and  propagated  in  order  to 
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tnmggtnte  Ihe  duM^nte  Htm  of  the  mcwka  and  nans,  and 
tbereby  to  recoacile  the  mnltitude  to  the  sappfewioD  of  reli- 


Hh  moDMterjr  and  manor,  •oon  after  the  DiaaolntioD,  came 
into  the  pomemioa  ofllioinBB  Lawley,  Esq.,  who  lived  in  the 
boose.  Bj  marriage  with  a  Lawley  it  derolred  to  Robert 
Bertie,  Esq.,  of  the  Ancaster  fiunilj,  and  from  him  it  passed 
into  the  finnily  <tf  Gage,  bnt  whedwr  by  marri^^  or  porebhse, 
.  Crroee,  whom  we  are  now  quoting:,  Mys  be  bad  not  beoi  able 
to  learn.  Sir  John  Wynn,  of  Wynnstay,  in  ^  county  of 
Senbigfa,  bought  it  of  Lord  Viscount  G*ge,  and  devised  it, 
with  his  other  estates,  to  bis  kinsman,  the  late  Sir  Waftio 
William  Wynne,  Bart,  whose  son  of  the  same  name  is  tbe 
proprietor.  ^ 

ne  parisb  chnroh  of  Weolodt,  a  vicarage  of  tbe  annaal 
valua  of  £12  8f.  7d.  adjoining  the  ruinoos  priory,  bean 
many  marks  of  Saxon  antiqaity.  A  large  round  ardisepantea 
tbe  nave  of  the  chnrch  mim  tbe  chaneel :  at  the  west  end  is  a 
aqnne  lower,,  widi  drcnlar  beaded  windows,  from  which 
arieea  a'  very  neat  slender  spire  of  wood,  covered  witfa  lead. 
On  tbe  right  of  tbe  altar  are  some  Gothick  niches ;  bnt  thrae 
is  no  monmoent  of  sufficient  antiqaity  or  scniptnre  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  antiquary,  though  its  interior  is  well  fitted 
up 

Bnt,  whatever  deBdency  there  may  be  in  this  respect,  as  br 
aa  concerns  die  presmit  dinrcb  of  Wenlock,  tbe  famons  monas- 
tery, which  we  have  j  net  attempted  to  describe,  has  attached 
to  it  one  of  the  most  impMlant  instances  of  goienlogical  and 
iMogiapbical  enqniry  Aat  baa  perimps  ever  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  readers  canons  in  snch  matters. 

Tbe  real  origin  of  tbe  royal  &mily  of  tbe  Stuarts  has  long 
perplexed  the  most  ingenious  and  indefet^ble  genealcgists ; 
it  is,  therefore,  with  some  satisfaction,  that  we  are  able  to  tnoe 
this  renowned  family  to  the  county  of  Salop ;  a  circumstance 
that  cannot  Ail  to  yield  some  degree  of  pleasure  to  tbe  natives 
of  this  district,  whose  high  and  noble  spirit  will  prompt  them 
to  venerate  the  name,  however  their  more  enlightened  views 
may  indnce  tbem  to  reject  the  principlea,  of  that  illustrious 
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Tlu  •ereKl  lMalorie«,  {Mirtiflalariy  Sjmaa'a  HntMMal 
Acconnt,  all  trwte  tlt«  bmily  tottTbtuMoiLodaeiMTtithoa 
said  to  hare  flogiiahed  in  the  ninth  centaiy ;  but  Lord  ^lilc* 
has  dcHHHiflrateA  that  A«m  hi>l«riea  ute  all  of  tbcm  febHlotw 
gCoealogiea,  without  btiag  able  to  d«i«rkuiie,  where,  and  what 
wMtllefloluDeacflmeati^thiHiwnilf.  This  ofwiioii  is  Mkip- 
tod  bj  the  late  Aadrev  Stuart,  who  WreU  Ae  Oeneelog^ 
Hwtroy  of  tfae  Stmrto;  bat  be  ha*  not  been  able  to  nnka 
tvy  advaneea,  ia  the  road  ef  disaoray*  toward*  the  tnt 
ohpm.  Liffd  Ibtk%  boweTer,  aeluowledgei  that  Waltw, 
who  floDridied  oader  David  the  fint^  and  Malcolm  the  tautA, 
was  MMtl  Ibe  Steward  of  Sootland.  But  tbe  ^neitiau  of 
wkat  ftmily  waa  tbt»  Walter  rwiaiiia  tuuuwwered.  He  ia 
known  to  b^toriana  only  as  Walter,  the  son  of  Alan ;  no  mtiap 
&ctiny  acconnt  baring  yci  been  gireU,  (if  w«  except  the 
raqtectaUe  author  and  indefatigHble  aeholar,  on  whose  an* 
thntttj'  mrtij  in  this  aarmtire)  ofwbothiaAlanwaa.  Tha, 
kowerer,  appears  ta  be  the  only  due  to  the  discovery  ia 
qneatioB.  If  the  genuiae  descent  of  Alan,  the  bdm  of 
Walt«r,  and  the  first  of  tbe  Stuarts  «a»  be  nsovtaiwd,  the 
great  difficulty  is  sumonnted.  We  an  ef  opinion,  AetcfiiR^ 
^at  by  laying  befi>re  onr  readers  tbe  very  aatkfcelory  aeooont 
i^  this  fimilykgirebby  Dr.  Cbdmen,  wnshallmidwasHiB 
vice  to  genealogists,  and  considerably  enridi  our  own  woric 
I  propeeet  say*  Hf.  Chalowrst  to  abow,  fitoni  the  most  satis- 
£M(ei7  evidskww  dkat  Waller,  the  son  (tf  Alan,  osme  fnaa 
Sbropshin,  in  E^laod;  that  be  was  the  suiaf  Alan,  die  aoa 
of  Flaald,  and  the  younger  brother  of  WilUam,  tbe  soa  of 
Alan,  who  was  tbe  ptngCnilor  ef  the  Aunona  boose  of  Fits* 
Alan,  the  Earki  of  AninM.  Ibe  great  exploit  of  Walter,  the 
aoB  (^  Alan,  was  the  fiMadkig  of  liiB  monastery  of  Paidey, 
daring  tbe  reign  of  Malcolm  the  faartb,  by  transplanting  a 
eolony  of  Cluniac  maika  from  Ike  monastery  of  Wealocfc,  ia 
l^iropiUre,  Snt^  tbeo,  was  dn  coaaection  of  Walter,  the 
first  Stuait,  with  Shropsbirc,  vtdi  Wmlock,  with  Isabd  da 
S«y>  who  noniod  waiiam,  the  brother  t^  Walter.  Ahm,  At 
•on  of  FUald,  aurried  tbe  daogfater  of  Waiinc,  die  fluaoW 
aberiff  of  ^PDpshtre,  soon  after  the  NarmBneanqasstf  andaf 
this  marriage  WiHism  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alan,  and  the 
undoubted  heir,  bothof  Alaa  andof  Warine.     Alan,  the  son 
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•f  FImM,  a  Nonaan,  acqairdd  the  muior  of  Otnreatry,  soon 
■fier  die  eonqoest.  Alan  wu  nndonbtedly  a  penon  of  g;reat 
CMMe^aence,  at  die  aooewion  of  Henry  the  first  He  was  a 
ficquorf  witness  to  the  king's  diarters,  with  o&er  eminent 
{MrsonagM  of  that  splandid  conrt. 

Mr.  Chalmers  next  proceeds  to  prore  die  fraternal  eonnec- 
tioQ  between  Will ian,  diesonof  Alan,  by  atransacdoD,  which 
had  bfifiire  been  as  tww  to  histray  as  it  is  singular  m  Itself. 
Wb  shall  hereafter  see,  that  Oswestry,  in  Shropshire,  was  the 
st^tnal  seat  of  Alan  on  the  Welsh  border.  Chin,  in.  the 
•ama  c«unty,  was  added  to  his  &mily  by  the  marriage  of  his 
«oa,  William,  who  bnilt  Clan  casde;  and  John  ^tz^lao. 
Lord  of  Clan  and  Oswestry,  by  marrying  Isabel,  the  seemul 
sister  of  William  de  Albany,  the  third  E^  of  Anmdal,  who 
died  in  119^  became  Earl  of  Amndel,  and  changed  his  resi- 
4Mi«a  from  Shropshire  to  Snasex. 

Now  Ridianl  Fitz-Alan,  the  Earl  of  Arondel,  being  with 
Sdward  the  Ahrd;  daring  the  year  1336,  and  daiming  to  be 
SfUmard  of  Scotland  bjf  hereditary  right,  sold  his  title  and 
daim  to  Edward  the  third,  for  a  thousand  marks,  which  pnr. 
diase  be  had  cautiously  confirmed  to  him  by  Edward  Baliol; 
bnt  Ricdurd  Fitz.AIaa  had  not  any  Tight  to  the  Stewarddiip 
of  Scotland ;  Walter,  who  was  the  first  porohaser  of  diis  here, 
djtary  oflce,  was  the  yenngerbrodia- of  William,  diesonof 
Alan,  tbeprogenitM  of  Richard  Fitz.Alan,  thedaimantj  and, 
till  aJI  the  draoendants  of  the  first  purchaser  bed  Ailed,  the 
daim  could  not  ascend  to  the  common  fiithar  of  the  two  fit- 
milies.  Bat  Robert,  the  Stuart,  who  was  bom  of  Margery 
Bmee,  on  die  9nd  e(  March,  1315—16,  and  became  King  of 
Scots,  on  the  SBnd  of  Frbmary,  ]S70— I,  onder  die  entail  of 
the  crown,  was  then  in  posaessiMi  of  the  hwlditavy  ofBce  of 
Steward,  by  lineal  descent. 

Walter,  the  scm  of  Alan,  nndonbtedly  obtained  from  David 
the  first,  and  fnnn  Afalcolm  the  foarth,  great  possessions,  a 
h^  office,  and  extensive  patrooage.  And,  it  may  be  rea* 
BooaMy  asked,  by  what  infiuence  he  could  acquire,  Irom  two 
kii^^  so  Biacb  opulence  and  such  an  office?  David  the  first 
was  a  ftrenQom  supporter  of  the  dwn  of  his  niece,  the  Em. 
fwno  Mand,  in  her  severe  contest  with  Stephen.  Wil  liam,  the 
biallMr  of  Wdler,  infiuraced  by  the  Eafl  of  GloQoester,  th« 
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butBrd  BOD  df  Henry  tbe  first,  and  the  powerfal  ptftwiiie'4tf 
bis  sitter,  the  Empress,  seized  Shrewsbury  in  September  1189, 
and  held  it  for  ber  interest.  He  attended  her,  with  King^ 
David,  at  the  siege  of  Winchester,  in  llil,  whore  they  were 
orerpowered  by  the  Londoners,  and  obi^;ed  to  flee.  Sndi 
then,  were  the  bonds  of  connection  between  David  the  tint, 
and  the  sons  of  Alan,  who  were  also  patronixed.  by  the  Eari 
of  Gloucester.  It  was,  probably,  on  that  occasiim,  Uiat 
Walter  accompanied  David  into  Scotland.  William,  the  s<hi 
of  Alan,  adhered  steadily  to  the  Empress,  and  was  rewarded 
by  Henry  the  second,  for  his  attachment.  Thus  Walter,  the 
son  of  Alan,  could  not  have  had  more  powerful  protectors^ 
than  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  with  David  Ae  first,  and  Henry 
the  second  with  Malcolm  tbe  fourth. 

'  When  Walter,  by  those  influence*,  obtained  grants  of  Ream 
frew  witb  other  lands,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Fftisley, 
for  Cluniac  monks  from  Wenlock,  he  was  follow^  by  «eTeral 
penons  from  Shropshire,  whom  he  enriched,  and  by  whom  he 
was  Buppmled.  He  man-ied  Eschina,  of  Moll,  in  Roxbnr^i- 
sfaire,  by  whom  be  had  a  son  Alan,  who  sacceeded  him  in  his 
estates  and  office,  when  he  died,  in  1177.  Six  descents 
carried  this  fiunily,  by  lineal  transmissions,  to  Kobert,  th^ 
Steward,  whose  office,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  pur- 
chased by  Edward  the  third,  and  became  Kio^  of  Scots  in 
1371.  Walter,  the  stm  of  Alan,  was  followed  by  his  Inotber 
Simon,  wbo  was  the  progenitor  of  the  &mily  of  Bayd,  accord- 
ing to  the  genealogists;  bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace  this 
matter  further.  Mr.  Chalmeni,  both  here  and  in  hia  account 
of  Renfrewi^ire,  has  treated,  in  the  most  satis&ctory  maBBer, 
tbe  btstory  of  the  Stoeits,  whose  blood  aa  heobsores^no  in 
R  tfaouoMid  dlaiuiels. 


MacKLEBTON.  A  parish  partly  in  Pirehill  hundred,  in  tfae 
county  of  Stafford,  and  partly  in  the  Drayton  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Bradford,  North.  The  church  is  in  Sfaflbrdshire. 
The  entire  parish  contains  1,753  inhabitants.  The  Shropshire 
part  &2d  inhabitants.    3J  miles  ooHh-east  of  Drayton. 

MucKLEToK.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  SbawbnTy,and 
in  the  Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
North.    7  miles  south-east  of  Wem, 
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MocKtBwiCK.  A  towudiip  in  the  poridi  of  Hnsingtoii, 
and  in  tbe  lewsr  diTiuon  of  the  hmidred  of  Chirbary.  12 
botuM,  68  infaabitaut*. 

MoiiBLOw;  or  HovifBLOT.  A  parieh  in  the  lower  diri- 
noD  of  tbe  boDdnd  of  Mmwlow,  a  lectorj,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  tbe  deaneiy  of  Wenlock,  and  ardideaconry  of  Salop. 
JOSboinea,  70S  JBhabitanta.    6  miles  K>ath.«art  ofCharch 


Mdztoh  and  Domniimtoii.  A  tomuhip  in  the  paiMh 
of  Lilleeball,  and  in  tbe  -Newport  divinon  of  the  hundred  of 
Bradford,  Sonth.  Muxton  is  8^  milea,  and  DooniDgton  4 
milea  soath*weBt  of  Newport. 

Nash.  A  township  in  the  pariih  of  Barford,  and  in  the 
hundred  of  Orers.  Naab,  Tilaop,  and  Weston,  contain  74 
honaea,  377  inhabitanta.  6  miles  Bontb.«aBt  of  Lndiow. 
Nadl  is  a  dapel  to  Barford,  in  the  dioceae  of  Hereford,  tbe 
deaneiy  of  Bar&nd,  and  arcbdeaooniy  of  Salop.  It  ia  aerred 
by  oneof  the  lectora  of  Burford. 

Nbach  Hau.  near  Bonningi^'  8  milea  nnnth  rant  of 
Shiflhal,  ^  seat  (tf Bishtmi,  Eaq. 

Nbbh  Savage;  or  Ntbrd  Sata«b.  A  pariah  in  the 
Cleobnry  diriiion  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesdeo,  a  Tiearage 
rananmg^  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  tbe  deanery 
of  Stotteeden,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  87  faoaaaa,  466 
JubabitaBtB.     1  mile  north  of  Cleobury  Mortina'. 

Nbbb  SoLABSf  or  Nbbb  Sollabs.  a  pariah  in  thehmii^ 
dred  vt  Orcn,  a  rectory  in  tbe  diooese  of  Hwcford,  the  dean- 
ery of  Barford,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  42  bbnsca,  381 
inhabitanta,    3j^  miles  sonth  of  Cleobory  Mortimer. 

In  the  <^urdi  of  Neot  Solws  there  is  a  monament  to 
Homphrey  Conyngaby  Eaq.  On  the  top  is  a  Air  coat  of  anna 
of  the  ConyBgaby§,  with  the  motto,  Jacta  Libertaa.  Below 
tliit  is  writt«i  in  four  colomna  as  follows;— 

*  Tiaie  cutteth  down  tbe  body, 

Bat  Christ  raiseth  up  the  spirit. 

Here,  Conyngsby,  in  lively  shape  thou  liest, 

Who  sometimes  wert  the  champion  of  Christ ; 

Didst  travail  Europe  for  bis  only  sake 

(And,  found  tbe  foe)  bis  quarrell  andertakej 
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What  gfMtor  nlou,  pic^,  «bb1{|  be, 

Tb«n  bleed  i»r  bim  who  died  bk  blooa  te  Ace  f 

AIm  our  life,  although  we  atay  vt  hooka, 

U  bat  a  toylawR  pilgruuf^  oa  Mirth, 

But  Aou  a  double  pilgrfm^  ^tidit  Mm, 

Thoe  wait  jJnort  atmad,  ever  fion  thy  birtb. 

Thy  jowaey'a  end  wa»  b«ana,  odmmm  tiie  haal. 

Where  till  thoa  easiest,  thou  never  ecraldat  uHm  mat. 

One  life  is  loat,  yet  lirait  thea  er«r, 

Daittb  faa«  hit  doe,  ynt  dieat  tboa  aerer,' 

'This  statue  and  monomeiit  were  ipade  in  comMiBanUion  «f 
Bvwiphrey  C«ny«gBby,  Eaq^  oaly  mod  ctJeba-  Coayagdxy,  it 
of  N«i»  Solan,  £aq.  aad  of  Anne  fak  wife  dM^cfater  otlbamm 
Banuiby,  ef  Hull,  in  the  pariah  of  BrocfclehM,  and  cooMy  of 
Woreeatar,  £aq.,  wUc^  Uoa^bny  Conyngdiy  waa  fade  Loid 
of  tiUa  Meen  Solaraand  patron  of  tbia  Chnrii^ ;  and  waa  hair  of 
the  eldest  line  and  Amily  of  Conyi^bya  fivn  whom  all  tba 
wat  are  dwired :  nrbidi  heftwe  Kiag  John's  tiaw  ware  banNM 
of  England,  and  thea  resided  at  Coayngdiy  u  lincolMfairBi 
he  waa  a  perfect  scholar  by  edncation,  and  a  great  traTsiler 
by  his  own  wBdsAma;  he  hegtm  hia  fint  travails  in  AprU 
1504,  being  97  years  of  ^e  and  two  ounths,  uid  for  fbw 
years  and  ppwards  remained  m  FraBQe^Octmany,  Ibdy,  and 
Sicily,  and  than  Ktnmed  home  fw  a  little  while,  and  took  his 
jonmey  again  into  Bohemia,  Poloua,  and  Hnngary,  vheie  fcv 
the  d^Gmce  of  the  Christian  faith,  be  pot  himaelf  under  the 
hasoer  of  Rodulpfa,  the  second  Emperor  of  the  Bwnuis,  (as  a 
ToluDtsry  gentlflauu,)  at  the  siege  of  Stregoninm,  in  Hni^jvry, 
against  the  Turkf  aAerwards  tasaliafte  Us  dsure,  which  was 
to  see  the  most  eminent  persons  and  places,  be  went  into  Tur« 
key,  Natolia,  to  Troy,  in  Atda,  by  Sestos  and  Abydos,  through 
the  Hellespont,  and  into  the  Isles  of  Zant,  Chios,  Rhodes 
Candy,  Cyprus,  and  divers  other  places  in  the  Archipelago. 

He  visited  sundry  antient  and  Jamous  phoes  of  Greece,  as 


•  In  dte  Tiiitalicin,  WtoccMec,  Hul  MS  No  14S6,  made  *Dd  likcD  1571,  Aww 
daughtei  of  nmnu  Bvuby,  (ind  Jojen,  daagbtei  ud  bar  to  Wittw  Actoo,  iJ 
Acton,  com.  Wigom)  muricd  John  Ctmiiby,  irf  the  Mind,  ■ndhadufua  HoBplmT' 
utd  CktbuiM  Coniiby.— El.  MS8.  Jkckianua,  Colled.  H.  O.  No.  56,  M,  9S. 
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Arctdn,  Coiwdi,  Tbtm^tmiat,  Bphem,  anfl  AtbetM;  went 
oTsr  the  plHiui  of  "nMnaopjrlv,  by  wbidi  Xenes  paMsd 
into  Oreeoev-ud  m  uriTed  at  CoBstantinople,  in  the  re^  of 
Mahomet,  Ibe  third  Eapenn-  of  the  Tnifcsf  who  to  do  him 
hoBoBT,  gftre  him  ■  To^tih  gown  of  dttth  and  gdd,  and  hii 
Mother,  the  Snltam  Ebrita,  gne  htm  another  rich  gown  of 
doth  and  nlnr,  and  60  obtqnin*  in  gold.  After  12  mootba 
aboda  tb«e^  he  rctonwd  into  Eng^laad,  to  the  joy  irf*  hia 
fnenda;  where  atajnng'  awhile,  be  went  into  Spain,  and  came 
back  in  aafety ;  and  again  the  foarth  time  took,  hia  Jonnej 
bum  London  to  Venice,  the  10th  day  of  October,  161(^  from 
wbidi  daj  he  wai  never  after  Ken  by  any' of  hia  acqaaiatanoe^ 
on  tbia  aide  the  aea,  or  b^ood,  nor  »ay  certainty  known  of 
hia  death,  where,  wben,  or  how;  from  Ua  fint  joaney  to  hiir 
Iwt  waa  16  years,  and  atx  montha.  Re  lived  a  bachelor, 
leavii^  beiiind  one  siater  of  the  whole  blood,  aamed  Joyce 
Jefireya,  whom  be  made  executrix  of  hia  last  wQI  and  teet»> 
ment,  appomting  her  thereby  to  erMt  him  a  tomb,  wiA  an 
uacription  of  hi*  condition,  life,  and  death,  whidi  abe  hath 
here  performed,  though  ahort  of  his  perfectiona.* 

'  Tempot»  matnotor.    Amo  Sombi,  l^l* 
Man,  stay,  see,  read,  mnae,  and  mind  thy  end, 
Flesh,  pomp,  time,  thfl^ta,  world,  wealth,  as  wfaid  doth  pass, 
have,  fear,  beta,  hope,  hst,  pray,  feed,  gire,  amend, 
Man,  beast,  fiih,  fowl,  and  tJl  fledi  is  as  graaa ; 
See  h«e  thyself,  frail  flesh,  aa  in  a  glass. 
No  odds  between  us  but  nnoertain  hours. 
Which  are  piescribed  by  the  heavenly  powers. 
For  death  iu  fine  all  kind  of  flesh  devonrs. 

Respioe  flnem. 
Farewell  then,  sister  flesh,  and  think  of  me. 
What  I  am  now,  to  morrow  thou  mayst  be.* 

In  the  ^aas  window  of  the  diancei  where  this  monranent 
is,  is  written — 

'Theae  anna  here  sat  up  in  the  memoiy  of  Hamphrey 
Conyagsby  Esq.,  some  time  Lord  of  Neen  Solars,  by  his  half 
•isler  uid  ezecntrix,  Joice  Jefireys,  Anno  D<»uni,  1628.' 
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NEEHTOit.    A  parish  in  the  Chdannh  diruioa  of  the  fatuiv 
dnd  of  Stottesdeo,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  tho  diooese  of 
Hereford,  die  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  ■ 
23  honses,  119  inhabitants.    6  milefi  sooth-west  of  Bridgnorth. 

Nbsscliff.  a  township  in  the  pariah  of  Great  Meas,  and 
in  the  Baschnrch  diviaioD  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill;  the 
^apel  which  was  ui  the  diocese  of  CoTentry  and  Lichfield,  the 
deanery  of  Salop,  .and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  is  dilapidated, 
and  a  b<^oo1  now  occupies  its  place.  8  miles  north-west  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Hiis  village  is  remaricable  for  a  Cave  in  its  rock,  called 
Kynaaton's  Cave,  so  named  from  the  eccentrick  exploits  of 
Hnpiphrey  Kynsston,  son  of  Sir  Rt^er  Kynaston,  ofHordley. 
See  Kynaaton's  Cave. 

The  top  of  Nesscliff  rock  is  occupied  by  a  beaatifol  wood, 
and  the  steep  aides  are  marked  with  deep  wared  regular  fur^ 
rows,  like  those  which  bare  been  exposed  to  the  dashing-  <rf' 
die  sea.  .  Upon  the  ihmt  of  the  publick  school  is  the  follow* 
ing  singular  inscription:— 

"  God  protect  the  publick  good, 

**  A  school  Nected  wfaere  a  dwpel  stood." 

Hw  red  stone  of  which  the  Castle,  Abbey,  Town  Walls, 
and  nuwt  c^er  old  bnildings  in  Shrewsbury  are  formed,  was 
in  all  probability  brought  from  this  place. 


Ness;  (Great)  or  N&stranob.  A  parish  in  the  Baschnrdi 
division  of  the  hnndred  of  Pimbill,  a  vican^  dischai^ed,  in 
the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deansry  of  Salop, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  101  bouses,  680  inhabitaots. 
7  miles  north-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Nebs.  (Little)  A  parish  in  the  Bascburch  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Pimhill,  formerly  a  chapd  to  Bascburch,  in  the 
diooese  of  Coventry  and  Lidifield,  tite  deanery  of  Salop,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Salop.  42  houses,  253  inhdiilants.  7| 
miles  noith-wcst  of  Shrewsbury. 
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NstHBit  HBAtH.  A  tovnahip  in  the  parish  of  Wortben, 
..id  ill  the  hundred  of  Ford. 

Netlbv t  A  townahip  in  the  pariah  of  Stapleton,  and  in 
the  Condover  diviaion  of  the  hundred  of  Condover.  6^  miles 
Bontb-veet  by  west  of  Shrewsbury. 

NewcA9TLe.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Clan,  and  in  the 
Clundivtsionoftlie  hundred  of  CluD.  87  houses,  315  inha- 
bitants.   91  miles  south-west  of  Bisbopscastle. 

Nbw  Marton,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Ellesmere, 
and  in  the  Ellesmere  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  PimhilL  4 
miles  west  of  Ellesmere. 

Newnbs.  a  township  in  the  parioh  of  Ellesmere,  and  in 
the  Ellesmere  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimbill.  1  mile 
south-west  of  Ellesmere. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition  that  the  celebrated  Whittington 
was  bom  at  this  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
bbulous  circumstances  hare  crept  into  the  history  of  this  re- 
markable character,  and  no  anthentick  account  of  his  life 
being  extant,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  many  particulars  re- 
corded of  him,  the  popular  tradition  must  be  followed,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  reader  must  decide  what  he  is  to  beliere, 
and  what  he  is  to  reject. 

Whittington  left  Shropshire  at  an  ear^y  age,  about  the  year 
1368,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis.  By  the  way  he  chiefly 
subsisted  on  the  charity  of  welMiaposed  perstnts,  and  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  made  an  application  to  the  Prior  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
lieved ;  and  being  handy  and  willing,  was  soon  put  into  an 
inferior  post  in  the  bouse.  How  long  he  remained  here,  is 
nncertein,  but  to  this  charitable  foundation  he  was  certainly 
indebted  for  his  first  support  in  London.  His  next  reception 
was  in  the  fomily  of  Mr.  Fitzwarren,  a  rich  merchant,  whose 
house  was  in  the  Minories,  near  the  Tower.  Here  he  undoubt- 
edly acted  as  under  scullion,  for  his  keep  only. 

Id  this  situation  he  met  with  many  crosses  and  difficulties; 
for  the  servants  made  sport  of  him ;  and  particularly  the  cook, 
who  was  of  a  morose  temper,  used  him  very  ill,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  with  a  sturdy  arm,  laid  the  ladle  across  his  should- 
ers; BO  that,  to  keep  in  the  family,  he  had  many  a  mortifica- 
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tion  to  endun ;  but  bis  patience  carried  it  off,  and  at  last  he 
gnw  used  to  her  choleric  dispofiition. 

This  was  not  the  only  misfortune  under  which  be  laboured, 
for  lying  in  a  place  for  a  long  time  unfrequented,  snch  &hn»- 
dauce  of  rats  and  mice  had  bred  there,  that  they  were  almost 
ready  at  times  to  dispute  the  possession  with  him,  and  full  as 
troublesoipe  by  night  as  the  cook  was  by  day,  so  that  be 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  his  condition,  or  how  to  mend  it. 
Aftw  many  disquieliug  thoughts,  be  at  last  c(Hnforted  himself 
with  the  hopes  that  the  cook  night  soon  marry,  or  die,  m  quit 
her  service,  and  as  for  the  rats  and  mice,  a  cat  would  be  an 
effectual  remedy  against  them. 

Soon  after  a  merchant  came  to  dinner,  and  it  raining  exceed- 
ingly, he  stopped  all  nig^t.  The  ne^t  morning,  Whittingtoo  ' 
having  cleaiud  his  shoes,  this  gentleman  gave  him  a  painy. 
Going  along  the  streets  on  an  errand,  be  saw  a  woman  with  a 
cat  under  her  arm,'  and  desired  to  know  the  price  of  her:  the 
woman  praised  her  for  a  good  monaier,  and  told  him  sixpence; 
but  he  declaring  tbat  a  penny  was  all  his  stock,  she  let  him 
hare  her.  He  took  the  cat  home,  and  kept  her  in  a  box  all 
day,  lest  the  cook  should  kill  her  ^she  came  into  the  kitchen, 
and  at  night  he  set  her  to  work  for  her  living.  Puss  ddivered 
him  from  one  plague;  but  the  other  remained,  though  not  for 
many  years. 

It  was  the  custom  with  the  worthy  merchant,  Mr.  Hugh 
Fitzwarreo,  that  God  might  give  him  a  greater  blessing  m 
his  endeavours,  to  call  all  bis  servants  together  when  he  sent 
out  a  ship,  and  cause  every  one  to  venture  something  in  it,  to 
try  their  fortunes.  Just  at  this  juncture  he  had  a  ship  ready 
to  sail,  and  all  but  Whittington  appeared,  and  brought  things 
according  to  their  abilities;  but  his  young  mistress  being 
present,  and  supposing  that  poverty  made  him  decline  coming, 
she  (wdcfed  him  to  be  called,  on  which  he  made  several  ex- 
cuses. Being  however,  constrained  to  come,  he  said  he  hoped 
they  would  not  jeer  a  poor  simpleton  for  being  in  expectation 
of  turning  merchaut,  since  all  he  could  lay  claim  to  as  bis 
own,  was  but  a  poor  cat,  which  he  had  boD^t  for  one  penny, 
and  which  bad  much  befriended  him  in  keeping  the  rats  and 
mice  from  him.  On  this  the  young  lady  offered  to  li^  sc^ie- 
tbing  down  for  him,  hut  her  fiither  told  her  that  according  to 
the  custom,  what  be  ventured  must  be  his  own.     He  then 
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onlerad  hiin  to  bring  his  c»t,»wbidi  he  did,  but  with  great 
Kluctence,  and  with  tettrs  delivered  her  to  the  master  of  the 
diip,  called  the  Vnieorn,  whieh  bad  bllen  do^D  to  Blsckwall. 
in  order  to  proceed  on  her  Toyage. 

No  sooner  had  this  ressel  arriml  at  Algiers  than  the  intelli- 
gence reached  the  Dey,  who  immediately  ordered  the  captain 
and  oflScerfi  to  wait  npon  him  with  presente ;  for  then,  as  well  as 
now,  nething  could  be  done  without  a  bribe.  After  this  first 
ceremony  was  over,  trade  went  on  pretty  briskly,  at  the  con- 
clnsion  of  whieb,  his  Maoriah  majesty  gave  a  grand  entertain- 
ment, which  according  to  eastern,  was  served  upon  carpets, 
interworen  with  gold,  silver,  and  pnrple  silk.  This  feast  was 
no  sooner  served  np  than  the  scent  of  the  various  dishes, 
bninght  together  a  number  of  rats  and  mice,  who  unmerci- 
flilly  fell  on  all  that  came  in  their  way. 

These  aadacfoos  and  destrnctive  vermin  did  not  shew  any 
symptoms  of  fear  npon  the  approach  of  the  company,  but  on 
the  contrary,  kept  to  it  as  if  they  only  were  invited.  This  ex- 
cited the  aatODishment  of  the  captain  and  his  people,  who, 
interrogating  the  Algerines,  were  informed,  that  a  very  great 
price  would  be  given  by  the  Dey,  for  a  riddance  of  those  rer- 
min,  which  were  grown  so  numerous  and  ofllensive,  that  not 
only  bis  table,  bnt  his  private  apartments,  and  bed,  were  so 
infested,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  constantly  watched  for  fear 
of  being  devoured. 

This  infonoation  put  the  English  in  mind  of  poor  Dick 
Whittington's  Cat,  which  had  done  them  great  service  on  the 
passage:  and  wishing  to  serve  tbe  youth,  thought  this  the 
best  time  to  come  forward  with  the  little  indnstt-ious  animal. 
Accordingly  she  was  brought  the  next  day,  when  her  presence 
suddenly  kept  off  most  of  tbe  vermin;  a  few  only  of  the  boldest 
daring  to  venture  forward,  she  dispatched  them  with  wonderful 
cderity.  This  pleased  hiti  Highness  so  much,  that  he  immedi* 
ately  made  very  advantageous  proposals  to  the  factor  of  the 


•  Though  ranch  ridicule  bn  bem  thrown  on  thii  part  of  ihf  tiwClion,  it  Mcma 
highlj  probable  that  the  vcDtiiK  of  Ihe  cat  wm,  at  Icait,  the  cominenceraeiil  of  his 
fiwtiiaeb  Orer  Ibe  old  gud  at  NewgUr,  whicii  was  originallj  built  hj  Whil- 
tiaglDii,  thne  «nu  Ub  flgute  of  a  man  with  a  cat  at  liii  !tet;  tbe  aUuwjc,  tbeie  can 
be  tittle  doabt,  vm  to  thU  oi  aone  limltai  draonulwire. 
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ship  for  the  poBsesuon  of  this  sorpriaiiy  sod  useful  aninui. 
At  first  the  crew  Heemed  very  reluctant  to  part  trUli  her;  but 
his  liberality  soon  overcame  every  objecUoo;  and  her  pur- 
chase amounted,  in  various  commodities,  to  several  thousaod 
pounds.  During  the  time  the  English  remained  here,  her  in- 
dustry in  destroying  those  vermin  so  completely  pleased  the 
Moorish  Chief,  that,  on  their  departure,  he  again  loaded  theia 
with  rich  presents. 

The  cook,  who  little  thought  bow  advantageous  Whitting- 
ton's  cat  would  prove,  incessantly  peraecDied  tbe  youth  on 
account  of  bis  penury,  so  that  he  grew  weary  of  enduring  it, 
and  resolved  rather  to  try  bis  fortune  again  in  tbe  vide  world, 
than  lead  suiA  a  disagreeable  life.  Accordingly  he  set  out 
early  on  Allbatlows  morning,  resolving  to  go  into  tbe  country, 
and  get  into  a  more  agreeable  service. 

As  be  went  over  Finsbury  Moor,  since  called  Moor  Fields, 
his  mind  began  to  fail ;  he  hesitated,  and  halted  several  times: 
he  grew  pensive,  and  his  resolution  left  him.  In  this  solitary 
manner  he  wandered  on  till  he  reached  Holloway,  where  be 
sat  down  upon  a  large  stone,  which  is  still  called  Wfaitting- 
ton's  stone.  Here  he  began  to  ruminate  upon  his  ill  Indc,  and 
in  the  depth  of  his  meditation,  he  suddenly  heard  Bow  bells 
begin  to  ring.  This  attracted  his  attention;  and  as  he  listen- 
ed, he  fancied  they  called  him  back  again  to  his  master.  ITie 
more  he  hearkened,' the  more  he  became  confirmed  in  this 
notion,  conceiting  the  bells  expressed  the  following  distich : 

"  Return  again  Whittiugton, 

"  Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon." 

His  proved  a  happy  thought  for  him;  and  it  made  so  great 
an  impression  on  his  fancy,  that  finding  it  early,  aud  thinking 
be  mi^t  get  back  before  the  family  were  stirring,  he  instantly 
retunied,  and  entered  unperceived,  to  pursue  his  usual  daily 
drudgery. 

Thii^  were  in  this  situation  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
success  of  the  voyage.  When  the  bill  of  lading  was  presented 
to  the  merchant,  the  principal  part  was  found  to  belong  to 
Whittington,  amongst  which  was  a  cabinet  of  rich  jewels,  the 
last  present  of  the  Dey.     This  was  the  first  tbmg  brought  to 
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Mr.  Fitzvame't  booae,  it  beiiig  denned  too. valuable  to 
naauB  on  board.  When  tbe  «ervuita*  g^oods  for  tbeir  reuture* 
wete  all  brought  ap  to  be  divided,  Wbittin^o's  portion  was 
loo  bulky  to  be  unpacked  before  them;  but  tbe  pearli  and 
jewels  alone  were  entimated  at  seTeral  tbouMwd  pooods. . 

This  story,  bowerer  improbable,  is  not  without  a  paialld 
in  tbe  history  <^  another  country,  for  in  a  deacription  of 
Guinea,  pvbliahed  in  1665,  it  is  re(»rded,  that  Alpbonao^  a 
Portogueae,  being  wrecked  on  tbe  coast  of  Guinea,  and  being 
presented  by  the  king  with  his  weight  in  gold  for  a  cat  to  kill 
their  mice;  and  an  ointment  to  kill  their  flies;  this  he  improT- 
ed  within  fire  years  to  six  thousand  pounds  on  the  place,  and 
returning  to  Portugal  after  fifteen  years  traffick,  became,  not 
like  Whittington  tbe  second,  but  tbe  third  man  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Tbe  hamility  of  Whittiogton's  mind  prerented  him  from 
displaying  tbe  least  degree  of  arroguice,  petulance  or  super- 
cilioDsaets  on  this  sudden  change  of  his  fortune.  At  first  he 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  scullery,  but 
Mr,  Fitzwarren,  who,  it  would  appear  took  him  into  partner- 
ship, omitted  no  opportunity  of  promoting  bis  interests,  intit^ 
dncing  him  at  court,  and  to  the  principal  characters  in  the 
dty. 

In  this  new  career  Whittington's  success  mast  hare  been 
truly  eztrawdinary,  for  we  find  that  in  a  few  years,  King 
Edward  tbe  third,  being  at  war  widi  France,  and  soliciting;  q{ 
bis  subjects  a  subsidy  to  carry  it  on,  Whittington  paid  to- 
wards tbe  contribution  offered  by  the  city  of  Lond<Hi,  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  ponads,  an  astonishing  smn  in  tboae  days, 
for  an  individoal's  share,  when  it  is  considered  that  history 
has  almost  letl  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  remuneration  expected. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  history  places  it  in  the  forty  sixth  year  of 
that  king's  raign,  A.  D.,  1372.  The  success  did  not  answer 
his  great  preparations;  for  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  contrary 
winds,  and  he  was  forced  to  disband  his  soldiers. 

What  contributed  much  at  this  time  in  faronr  of  Whitting^  ' 
Uhi,  was  the  absence  of  the  Lombard  merchants,  who  withdrew 
themselves  from  London,  on  account  of  the  oppression  of  the 
kii^,  which  became  excessive  towards  tbe  latter  end  of  his 
-reifpi,   by  continued  draughts  to  support  his  ambition   in 
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Fnmceb  These,  and  the  Jem  abrottd,  coadueted  at  dut  time 
the  whole  fiouicMl  caaneroe  of  thecitjr  ofLoadtm;  but  Mr. 
irhil  I  ■§!■■.  «poa  tbeif  departare,  came  in  for  a  coouderable 
share  af  it 

In  tba  fiSnd  j*ar  of  Edward'a  reign,  the  Lords  aud-Oon^- 
mow  granted  the  king  a  ptrfUtax,  of  foor-pence  a  bead,  for 
erer;  nan  awl  mman  pastii^  the  age  of  fourteen  jearSfbq^a 
gara  eiceptcd.  Tha  kiag  denanding  of  the  city  of  London  to 
adraace  ban  £4,000  upon  this  poll,  and  the  Mayor,  Adam 
Staple,  pnring  backward  in  complying,  be  was  by  the  king 
tamed  «at  of  bia  ofloe;  aad  Sir  Ridwrd  WbittiagtOD  pat  into 
hia  plaee,  to  inHh  the  year;  and  this  is  die  first  mention  of 
hia  being  kniglrted,  and  of  bis  great  importance  in  the  city  at 
that  time.  Wing  city  about  1^  years  afW  his  first  c<nting 
thither. 

According  to.  Slow,  Sir  Ridmrd  Whittiagton  waa  a  great 
deder  ia  wool,  kidber,  dotb^  and  peark,  which  were  nnircr-- 
saUy  won.  at  that  time  by  the  ladies.  In  1377,  the  first  year 
u{  king  RichM^  the  scoond,  he  was  called  by  summons  to  the 
parliatnenl  whieh'  met  at  London. 

In  1896,  the  cighteoatb  of  this  king's  f^ig^  £dmaad,  Duke 
of  York,  the  king's  ancle,  beld  a  parliament  at  London,  the 
king  being  absent  in  Ireland,  and  relating  to  the  citizens  the 
great  straits  the  lung  was  redooed  to  in  Ireland,  they  gruit- 
ed  him  a  tenth  wpon  their  personal  estates ;  first  protesting 
thft  th^  wen  not  in  striot  justice  obliged  to  it,  but  that 
they  did  it  aot  of  afiection.  The  mission  to  this  parliament, 
we  are  pavticularty  tnfitrmed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  from  Le. 
laud's  papeiB,  was  man^ped  by  the  uprightness  of  Sir  Richard 
Wbittington.  It  also  appears  from  the  parliamentary  Rolls, 
that  the  oitiEens  only  granted  this  for  four  years,  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  wars;  that  the  king 
should  be  adrised  by  his  council;  and  Aet  the  wars  ceasing 
before  the  time  expired,  payment  might  determine. 

Thus  he  grew  in  riches  and  fame  the  most  considerable  of 
the  citizens,  greatly  belored  by  all,  especially  the  poor,  several 
hundreds  of  whom  he  publickly  or  secretly  assisted  or  sup. 
plied. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  he  married  his  master's  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Fitzwarren.      Acoording  to  the  pretorian  baono-. 
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onoe  ezntbgf  in  Gnfldha)!,  but  datroycd  by  th*  flra  whidi 
couomed  the  city  arcbrrei,  WhittkifftMi  Mrrcd  hit  fint 
mayonltj  io  1397.  He  vta  now  near  fniy  yeuv  of  agt,  and 
was  dKMEO  into  tbe  office  by  his  fellow  citiaena,  whoae  appro-i 
batioD  of  hs  craduct,  after  havingf  once  before  filled  tbe  office 
when  pat  in  by  king  Edward,  is  n  proof  that  be  waa  a  good, 
loyal,  and  patriolick  man. 

He  was  one  of  tboee  who  went  frwn  the  city  to  the  tower  to 
king  ffiehar^  the  second,  to  pat  faira  in  mind  of  his  prtHuisp  to 
relinqniih  tbe  goTeromeot ;  aad  was  aoocotliDgly  constituted  one 
of  the  king's  proxies  to  declare  his  renunciation.  According 
tt)  Stow  and  CoHier,  he  assisted  at  tbe  coronatioB  of  Henry 
tbe  fourth,  when  be  took  the  oath  of  homage  and  allegiance  to 
him.  He  assisted  at  the  great  council  which  that  king  aoun 
after  summoned,  to  demand  aid  of  die  Lords  ^iritnal  and 
temporal  against  his  enemies,  the  kings  of  Franeeaad  Scot- 
land, who  were  then  preparing  to  inrade  Eng^d;  in  which 
conncil  the  city  of  London,  as  well  as  the  barons  and  cdeigy, 
unanimously  granted  tbe  king  a  tenth  to  support  fain  in  the 
war,  which  was  undertaken  by  Charles  the  ninth,  of  France, 
to  restore  his  btber-in-law,  Richard  tbe  secMid,  who  was  yet 
alire.  Whittington's  name  stands  second,  Scroop,  archbisbap 
of  York,  being  first,  of  those  privy  counsellors  who  were 
commisaiooed  to  treat  on  tbe  king's  part  whh  tbe  earl  of 
Nordiomberland,  about  tbe  exchange  of  castles  and  landB. 
But  tbe  designs  of  Whittington  and  tbe  city  wete  frustrated 
by  tbe  death  of  the  nnfortnnate  Richard. 

Whittington's  second  mayoralty  occurred  m  1406L  His 
third  and  last  service  of  mayor  happened  in  lilf^  in  Henry 
the  fifth's  time,  in  which  situation  he  behaved  vrith  his  usual 
prudence.  Though  age  had  now  taken  oA*  much  of  bis  acti- 
vity, yet  he  was  the  most  vigilant  magistrate  of  bis  tinw. 
Soon  after  Henry's  conquest  of  France,  Sir  Richard  enter- 
tained him  and  his  queen  at  Guildhall,  in  sack  grand  style, 
that  he  was  pleased  to  lay, '  Never  prince  had  s'ncb  a  subject,* 
and  couferred  upon  some  of  the  aldermen  tbe  honour  of 
knighthood. 

At  this  enlertainmrait  die  king  particularly  praised  tbe  Awe, 
wbidi  was  niad#  of  (Aoice  wood,  mixed  with  mace,  cloves,  and 
all  odierspioes;  on  wbiek  Sir  Richard  said,  he  would  endea- 
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TOHr  to  tnftke  one  alill  more  agreeable  to  his  mdjestyj  and 
immediately  tore,  and  tbrewinto  tbe  fife,  the  kingc's  bond  for 
10,000  mariia  diie  to  the  company  of  mercers ;  12,500  to  the 
chamber  of  London ;  12,009  to  the  grocers ;  to  the  staplers, 
gutdsmidis,  haberdashers,  Tintners,  brewers,  and  bakers,  3,000 
marks  cadi.  "AH  these,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "with  divers 
others  lent  for  the  payment  of  your  soldiers  in  France,  1  have  ~ 
taken  in  and  discharged  to  the  amount  of  £60,000  sterliog. 
Can  your  majesty  desire  to  see  sach  another  s^htf "  The 
king  and  nobles  were  stmck  dumb  with  surprise  at  his  wealtii 
and  liberality. 

Sir  Richard  spent  tbe  remainder  of  bis  days  in  honourable 
retirement,  in  his  house  in  Grubb  Street,  beloved  by  tbe  rich 
and  the  poor.  By  htti  wife  he  left  two  sods.  He  built  many 
charitable  houses,  founded  a  church  in  Vintry  Ward,  dedica- 
ted to  8t.  Michael.  Here  be  constructed  an  handsome  vault, 
for  tbe  sepulchre  of  his  father  and  mothei^in-law,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Filzwarren  family,  and  there  himself  and 
wife  were  afterwalds  interred. 

In  1413,  he  founded  an  alms-bouse  and  college  in  the  Vio- 
try.  Tbe  latter  was  suppressed  by  order  of  council  in  king 
Edward  the  sixth's  time;  but  the  former,  on  College  Hill,  still 
remains. 

llie  munificence  of  Wbittington,  who  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Vintry  Ward,  was  oevertheless  felt  and  acknowledged 
all  oter  the  city,  lie  library  of  the  famous  church  of 
the  grey  friars,  near  the  spot  where  Christ  Church,  in  New- 
gate street,  now  stands,  was  founded  by  bim  in  1429.  In 
three  years  it  was  filled  with  books  to  die  value  of  £556,  of 
which  Sir  Richard  contributed  £449,  tbe  rest  being  supplied 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Winchelsey,  a  friar.  This  was  about  thirty 
years  before  tbe  invention  of  printing.  He  also  rebuilt  Jiew- 
gate,^  contributed  largely  to  the  repairs  of  Guildhall,  and 
endowed  Christ's  Hospital  with  a  considerable  sum, 

Wbittington  as  well  as  bis  master,  Mr.  Fifzwarren^  were 
both  mercers.  How  long  he  lived  is  uncertain,  as  his  Latin 
epitaph  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Paternoster,  in  the  Vin- 
try, where  he  was  buried,  does  not  specify  his  birtb. — His 
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will.-boweTer,  is  dated  December  21,  1423.  In  the  abor». 
mentioned  cburcb.  Sir  Richard  Whittingtoo  was  three  times 
buried ;  first  by  hia  executors,  under  a  handsome  monument ; 
then  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,  when  the  paraon  of  the 
church  thinkii^  to  find  great  riches  in  bis  tranb,  broke  it  open 
and  despoiled  the  body  of  its  leaden  sheet ;  then  burying  it  a 
second  time.  In  the  leign  of  Qneen  Hary,  sbe  obliged  the 
parisbiMiers  to  take  np  the  body,  and  restore  the  lead  as  be> 
fore,  and  it  was  again  buried ;  and  so  he  r«nained  till  the 
great  fire  of  London  violated  his  resting  place  a  thM  time* 
This  chur^  also,  which  his  piety  had  founded,  togetfan  with 
a  college  and  alms-houses  near  the  spot,  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1666. 

The  capital  bouse  called  Wbittingtoa  College,  with  the 
garden,  was  sold  to  Armagill  Wade,  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  the  sixUi,  The  alms-houses  which  he  founded  for 
thirteen  poor  men,  are  still  supported  by  tbe  Heroeis*  Conp^ 
ny,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  whose  custody  ttre  still 
extant  tbe  original  ordinances  of  Sir  Richard  Whittjugton's 
diarity,  made  by  bis  executors,  Coveobe,  Carpeoter,  and 
Grore. — The  first  page  curiously  illuminated,  represents 
Whittiogton  lying  on  his  death-bed,  his  body  reiy  lean  and 
meagre,  with  hia  three  execntora,  a  priest,  and  some  other 
persooB  standing  by  hia  bedside. 

Dame  Alice,  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard,  died  in  the  sixty  third 
year  of  her  age;  after  which  he  nerer  rananied,  Ihmigh  he 
ootliTed  her  near  twenty  years.  At  last  he  expired  like  tbe 
patriarcb,  fall  of  age  and  hononr,  leariog  a  good  name  and  mi 
excellent  example  to  posterity.  Tbe  following  curious  q>>- 
taph  is  said  to  have  been  cut  on  tbe  npfter  stone  c^his  vaul^ 
and  to  bare  continued  perfect  till  destroyed  by  the  firs  of 
London: 

M.S. 
Beneath  this  stone  lies  Whittington, 
■  Sir  Richard  rightly  nam'd ; 
Who  three  times  Lord  Mayor  serred  in  London, 
In  which  he  ne'er  was  blam'd. 

He  rose  from  Ind^ence  to  Wealth, 
By  industry  and  (hat. 
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For  lo !  be  scorn'd  to  gain  by  stealth, 
What  be  got  by  a  Cat. 

Let  none  who  reads  this  verae  deapair 

Of  Providence's  ways': 
Who  trust  in  him,  he'H  make  his  care. 

And  prosper  all  their  days. 

Then  sing  a  requiem  to  departed  merit, 

And  rest  in  peace  till  death  demands  bis  spirit. 


Mbwmhah.  a  township  in  the  palish  of  Pontesbury, and 
in  the  Pootesbury  dirision  of  tbe  hundred  of  Fc»tl.  Smiles 
south-west  of  Shrewsbury,  the  residence  of  J.  Niccols,  Esq. 

Newport.  A  market  town  and  parish  in  the  Newpert 
dirisioii  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  A  curacy,  in  tbe 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Salop,  478  houses,  2,343  inliabitanta. 
Market  on  Saturday.  Fairs,  the  first  Tuesday  in  Febnuury, 
Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday,  May  28th,  Joly  37lh,  Septem- 
ber  2dtb,  and  December  lOtb.  18  miles  north-east  of  Shrewa. 
bury,  189  north-ffest  of  Loudon,  Loko.  3.  26i|  w.  Lat.  62, 
46  H. 

It  is  oo  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  near  the  Watling  Street. 
It  anciently  belonged  to  the  Audleys,  and  to  a  family  of  its 
own  name,  to  wbom  it  gave  the  title  of  baron,  llie  parish 
chnrofa  staods  in  the  middle  of  tbe  main  street  which  forms 
the  town.  It  is  an  ancient  structure  but  the  side  aisles 
bare  been  rebuilt  in  a  modem  style  with  brick,  white  the 
otbo'  portions  have  all  the  venerable  marks  of  age.  Hepea 
it  exhibits  a  most  incongruous  and  fantastick  jumble  of  moul- 
dering stone  and  gay  red  brick  work, — gothick  arches  and 
battlements,  and  Grecian  embelliahmenla.  Within  is  an  an- 
cient monument  of  a  judge  Salter.  From  some  remaining 
8pecim»u  it  appears  that  the  original  architecture  of  the  in- 
terior (previously  to  its  Had  mutilation  about  a  century  ago) 
was  beautiful,  and  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tbe  abbot  and 
convent  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul  at  Shrew^u^  were  patrons 
of  the  Church  at  Newport;  from  tb&a  it  was  purchased  in 
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tbc  tweotieth  of  Heory  the  sixth  by  Tbomw  Drapsr,  citfMQ 
of  London,  who  made  it  cellmate,  placing  in  it  a  ciutos  and 
four  fellows.  The  cuatos  was  the  pariah  prieat.  The  co1I^;e 
property  was  graoled  by  Que«i  Elizabeth  to  Edmund  Down- 
ng,  and  Peter  Aahton. 

The  free^chool  was  founded  by  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  a  natire 
of  this  town,  and  baberdaidier  and  alderman  of  London.  U  ia 
a  stately  brick  building,  and  has  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
Bcholara,  who  are  here  qualified  for  the  uniTeraity,  Its  lands, 
whidi  ere  in  the  parish  of  Kni^ton  Grange,  Staffbrdafaire, 
were  ex«npted  from  parliamentary,  parochial  or  any  other 
kind  of  taxes,  by  a  grant  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  At  a  short 
distance  are  two  almshouses  built  and  endowed  by  the  muni- 
ficent founder  of  the  school,  who  gave  £550  towards  the  build- 
ing  of  a  town  house.  Newport  austained  great  damage  by  a 
fire  which  broke  out  on  the  16th  of  May,  1665;  it  consumed 
one  hundred  and  sixty  bouses,  the  losa  of  which,  with  what 
they  contained,  waa  estitaated  at  £30,000. 

This  towq  contends  with  Sfaiffnal  for  the  honour  of  baring 
giren  birth  to  that  humorous  but  licentious  poet,  Tom  Brown.' 
Front  Newport  school  he  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
It  dopa  not  appear  that  he  remained  long  there,  for  taking  ad- 
Tantage  of  a  remittance  from  an  indulgent  fether,  and  trusting 
that  his  wit  would  help  out  his  learning,  he  dashed  off  for  the 
capital,  and  entered  into  all  its  gaieties.  Having  drained  the 
cop  of  pleasure  to  the  drege,  and  dissipated  the  last  carolua  in 
hb  pnrae,  he  retired  to  Kingaton  upon  Thames,  and  tmsting 
to  his  proficiency  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
opened  a  school.  The  drudgery  of  the  employment  soon 
di^usted  him :  he  returned  to  London  and  to  his  former  way 
of  life,  drawing  notes  on  Pamaaaua  to  dischaige  his  tarem 
reckonings,  and  wasting  bis  rich  fund  of  wit  apd  faumour  in 
low  abuse  and  frivolous  satire.  Admired  and  shunned, 
lauded  at  apd  despised,  he  paased  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
iq  great  indigence.  It  ia  said  that  J^ord  Dorset,  pitying  his 
miafortunes,  invited  him  to  a  Christmas  dinner,  where  Tom,  to 
bis  grateful  surprise,  found  a  bank  note  of  fifty  pounds  laid 
under  his  plate.  He  died  in  the  year  1704,  in  extreme  poverty, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
the  reiqaiuB  of  Mrs.  Bebn,  with  whom  he  bad  in  bis  life  time 
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1>cen  iutimaU,  His  vbole  works  were  printed  in  1707,  in  four 
rokimes,  coimisting  of  dialog^aes,  esmya,  dedamatioBs,  Mitires, 
lelten  from  the  dead  to  tbe  living,  truulationg,  amiunnentn, 
&C.  These  writings  exhibit  the  chwracter  of  tbe  Bathor*B 
mind;  they  are  replete  with  wit  and  humoDr,  seasoned  wiA 
learning,  but  it^nied  by  iodelicacy. 


Nbwtom.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Bnce  Heole,  and 
in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  2)  miles  south-west  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Nbwtom,     A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Hunalow. 

Newton.     A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Ford. 

Newtok.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  and  in  the. 
liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

Newton,  Oatlby,  and  SpoONHitL.  A  township  in  the 
parish  of  Ellesmere,  and  in  the  Ellesmere  division  of  tbe 
hundred  of  Pimhill.     IJ  mile  east  of  Ellesmere, 

Newton.     A  township  to  the  hundred  of  Bradfonl,  Nordi. 

Newton  or  tHE  Hill.  A  town^ip  in  the  parish  of 
Middle,  and  in  the  Ellesmere  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Pimbtll.     7  miles  north  of  Shrewsbury. 

Newton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Worfield,  and  in  tbe 
Bridgnorth  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Brimstry,  S^  miles 
uorth-east  by  north  of  Bridgnorth, 

Newtown  and  Merehouse;  or  Mirehoqsb.  A  township 
in  the  parish  of  Bascburch,  and  in  the  Bascburdi  dirision  of 
the  hundred  of  Pimhill.    7  miles  north-west  of  Shrewsbnry. 

Newtown.  A  towushlp  in  the  parish  of  Wem,  and  in  tbe 
Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North.  14 
houses,  72  inhabitantB,     4  miles  north-west  of  Wem. 

New  Wood-houses.  A  township  in  (he  parish  of  Whit, 
church,  and  in  tbe  Whitchurch  division  of  tbe  hundred  of 
Bradford,  North.    3  miles  north-east  of  Whitchurch. 

NoBOLD.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Brace  Meole,  and  in 
the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury,  ij  mile  south-west  of  Shrews- 
bury. 

Nonnelet;  or  Noneiet.     A  township  in  the  parish  of 
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LoppJng;ton,  and  in  tbe  Elleaiiere  dirkioD  of  die  hundred  of 
Pimkill.  2  miles  sootb-wett  of  Wem.  The  greater  part  of 
this  township  ia  the  property  of  Richard  Ntnelej,  Esq, 

MoKBUKT.  A  parish  in  the  Bidiopscaatle  dineioD  of  the 
fanndred  of  Pnmlow,  a  chape)  to  Lydbnry,  in  the  diocese  of' 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Clno,  and  ardideaoonry  of  Salop. 
73'  hooasB,  877  inhabitants.  4  nulea  north  coal  of  Biahopa- 
caatle. 

NoaoLBT  Reois;  or  Kino's  Nobdlet;  or  Noblbt.  A 
loiniship  in  the  parish  of  Alrdey,  and  in  Ae  libertiea  of 
Bri^;north.    5  milea  eontb-eaat  of  Bridgnordi. 

NoBLET.  I  mile  befwe  Stanley,  the  seat  of  Sir  Tfaomas 
Tyrwhitt  Jones,  bart 

NoBTHwooD,  A  township  in  the  pansh  of  Wem,  and  in 
the  Whitchurch  diriuon  of  the  handred  ^  Bradford,  Nmrth. 
88  boDsea,  1S2  iababitants.    4  miles  Bortli.4rcBt  of  Wem. 

NoBTON.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Wroxeter,  and  in 
tbe  Wellmgton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 
hi  miles  Boiitb-eaat  of  Shrewsbury. 

NoBToir.     A  township  in  the  franchise  of  Wealock. 

NoBTOiT.  A  township  in  the  parisb  of  Condorer,  and  in  the 
Condorer  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condorer.  4  miles 
sonth  of  Shrewsbury.    The  seat  of  Miss  Oakley. 

NOBTOH.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Stockton,  and  in  the 
hundred  of  Brimatry.  In  Norton  atands  the  hundred  honae, 
where  Thomas  Wbitmore,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  hundred  of 
Brimstry,  holds  his  half  yearly  rents.  5  miles  north  of 
Bridgnorth. 

NoBTOH.    A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Hanslow. 

NoBTON  IK  Halbs,  a  parish  in  the  Drayton  division  of 
the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  the 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lidi6e)d,  the  deanery  of  Newport, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  44  houses,  241  inhabitants.  3| 
miles  north'>east  of  Drayton. 

Nox.  A  townsfaip  in  the  parish  of  Ponteabnry,  and  in  tbe 
PuDtesbury  diviaion  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  5  miles  south- 
west of  Shrewsbury. 

NoBSEBT.  (The)  near  West  Feltoh.  4^  miles  south-east 
of  Oswestry,  in  the  hundred  of  Oswestry.  Hie  seat  of  J.  F.  M. 
DoVBBton  Esq. 
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Oaks,  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Poateabnr;,  and  in  the 
Pontesbuiy  diviaion  of  the  handred  of  Ford.  6^  miles  south- 
we«t  of  Shrewsbury. 

Oakem  Gates;  or  Oaken  Yates.  A  township  in  the 
parish  of  Sfaifinal,  and  in  the  Shiffnal  dirieion  of  the  hundred 
of  Briinstry.     8^  miles  north-west  of  Shiffnal. 

Oaken  Gates.  A  township  in  the  handred  of  Bradford, 
South. 

Oaklet.  A  township  iu  the  hundred  of  Panlow.  The 
aeatoftheHoii,R.CIiTe.    1  milesouUi-eaatof  Bishopscastle. 

Oaklet  Paek.  (Hanslow)    3  miles  north-west  of  Ludlow. 

Oatlet;  or  Otley;  Newton  and  Spoonhill.  A  town- 
ship in  the  parish  of  EUesmere,  and  in  the  Ellesmere  division 
of  the  hundred  of  Pimhilt.  ^  mile  east  of  EUesmere.  The 
•eat  of  Lady  Tarra. 

Oblet.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Clunbury,  and  in  the 
hundred  of  Clun.     7  miles  sontb  of  Bishopscastle. 

Offa's  Dtke,     Commonly  called  the  Deril's  Ditch. 

This  ditch  called  also  Clawdd  Ofia,  extended  from  the  rirer 
Wye  along  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Radnor,  in  lUontgo- 
meryshire;  from  Pwll  y  piod,  an  alehouse  on  the  road  between 
Bishopscastle  and  Newtown ;  thrace  it  passes  northward  near 
Mellington  Hall,  near  which  is  an  encampment  called  Caer- 
din,  by  Brompton-mill,  where  there  is  a  mount;  Limor  park, 
near  Montgomery,  Forden-heath,  Nantcribba,  at  the  foot  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  Leighton  Hall,  and  Buttington  diurch.  Here 
it  is  lost  for  five  miles;  the  channel  of  the  Severn  probably 
serving  for  that  space  as  a  continuation  of  the  bonndary. 
Just  below  Ihe  conflux  of  the  Bele  and  the  Severn,  it  appears 
again,  and  passes  by  the  churches  of  Llandysilio  and  Llany- 
mynech,  to  the  edge  of  the  vast  precipitous  limestone  rock. 
From  this  place  it  runs  by  Tref  y  clawdd,  over  the  horse- 
course  on  C^fn  y  bwch,  abbve  Oswestry,  then  above  Sellatyn ; 
whence  it  descends  to  the  Ceiriogi  and  then  to  Glynn,  where 
there  is  a  large  breach,  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  interment 
of  the  English  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Crogen.  It  then 
goes  by  Chirk  Castle,  and  below  Cefn  y  wern,  crosses  the 
Dee  and  the  Ruaboa  road  near  Plas  Madoc,  forms  part  of 
die  turnpike  road  to  Wrexham,  to  Pentrybychan,  where  there 
is  a  mount;  then  by  Plas  power  to  Adwy'r  clawdd,  near 
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MiRem;  by  Brymbo,  crosses  Ibe  Cedigc^  river^aod  Ihrongh 
a  little  valley  upon  the  south  side  of  Bryntorkyn  moaotain, 
to  Coed  talvrn,  and  Cae-dwn,  a  farm  near  Treyddin  chapel, 
ID  the  pariah  of  Mold,  (poiotH^  towards  tbe  Clwydian  bill*) 
beyond  which  there  can  no  tarther  traces  be  diacovered. 
It  aeeiiH  probable,  that  OSa  imagiDed  that  the  Clwydian 
bills,  and  the  deep  Talley  that  lies  at  their  base,  would  serre 
as  a  oontiaaance  of  this  prohibitory  line:  he  had  carried  his 
arms  over  moat  part  of  Flintshire,  and  vainly  imagined  that 
his  labours  woald  restrain  the  Cambrian  inroads  in  one  part, 
and  his  orders  prevent  any  inoursioss  beyond  these  natural 
limits,  wbicb  he  had  decreed  to  be  the  boundaries  of  his  new 
coiM{aests.  It  is  observable,  says  Pennant,  tbfU  in  all  parts  the 
ditch  is  on  the  Welsh  side;  and  that  there  are  numbers  of 
small  artificial  mounts,  the  sites  of  small  forts  alonjf  its 
coarse.  These  were  garrisoned,  and  seem  Intended  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  towen  in  the  famous  Chinese  wall,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  their  neighbours,  uid  to  repel  hostile  in- 
cursions. The  folly  of  this  great  work  appeared  on  the  death 
of  Ofia :  the  Welsh,  with  irresistible  fury,  despised  bis  t<Hls, 
and  carried  their  ravages  far  and  wide  on  the  Bnglish  march- 
es. Superior  force  often  repelled  them.  Sanguinary  laws 
were  made  by  the  victorious  Harold  against  any  that  should 
transgreas  the  limits  prescribed  by  Ofla.  The  Welshman 
that  was  found  in  arms  on  tbe  Sax<m  side  of  the  ditch,  was  to 
lose  bis  right  hand. 


Oldbdbv.  a  parish  in  the  Chelmarsh,  or '  Bridgnorth 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  a  rectory  dischaiged,  in 
the  dicrcese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Stottesden,  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop.  18  bouses,  110  inhabitants.  |  mile 
Bonth-west  of  Bridgnocth. 

Oldbobt;  or  OwLBURY.  2  miles  oorth-weat  by  north  of 
Bishopscastle,  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire.  At  this 
place,  in  the  year  1549,  was  bom  Hugh  Broughtoo,  a  divine 
of  great  eminence  for  his  extensive  Hebrew,  and  Rabbinical 
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learning-.  Ha  wiu  descmded  from  aa  ancient  flunJIy.^t  Dr. 
Li^htfoot  says,  that  it  is  uncertain  in  what  school  be  wm  itf 
Btnicted  in  gnmmar  learning;  bat,  according  to  the  writers 
of  the  life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  he  wai  brought  up  in  the  school 
founded  by  that  excellent  man  at  Houghton,  and  by  tum  aent 
to  Cambridge.  It  is  certain,  that  he  was  eduo^ed  at  that 
unirenit;,  and  that  be  became  one  of  the  fallows  of  Christ's 
College.  Here  be  laid  the  first  foundation  of  his  Hebrew 
studies,  under  a  Frenchman,  who  read  upon  that  tongue  in  the 
aniverii^.  His  parta  and  learning  soon  rendered  him  very 
conapicooHs  at  Camhridge,  and  also  attracted  the  notjpe  of 
tbe  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  became  a  liberal  patron  tobim, 
•nd  greatly  encoaraged  him  in  his  studies.  From  the  uni- 
Tersity  he  repaired  to  London,  ^here  he  distingoished  himself 
aa  a  preacher,  and  increased  the  number  of  his  friends,  some 
of  whom  were  of  high  rank.  He  still,  howerer,  continued  to 
prosecute  his  studies  with  the  most  unremitting  assiduity ;  so 
that  he  is  said  freqoently  to  have  spent  sixteen  hours  out  of 
tbe  four  and  twenty,  st  bis  books. 

In  I6H6,  he  published  a  piece,  intitled,  "Hie  Coosmt  of 
Scriptures."  Ibis  was  a  work  in  which  he  was  employed 
several  years t  and  which,  therefore,  he  used  to  call  'his  little 
book  of  great  pains.*  It  excited  mach  attention  at  its  first 
publication;  but  was  strongly  opposed  by  Dr.  Reynolds  at 
Oxford.  This  gave  great  ofienoe  to  Mr.  Bronghton;  who  had 
a  very  earnest  and  absurd  desire,  to  bare  tbe  dispute  between 
him  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  concerning  the  Scriptural  Chronology, 
settled  by  publick  authority.  He  addressed  on  this  subject. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Wbitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Dr.  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London. 


■  Tbe  flunil;  of  wlikh  be  dcMcadcd  km  anciml,  ud  of  lerj  grrrtl  nnk,  wortii 
■ndatalF,  uid  *l  the  lame  time  bnd  tbii  gnat  ichotu,  and  i  bivtbci  ofhui,  (Judge. 
It  gave,  for  iti  coat  at  aoiu,  the  Owli :  which  ii  mentkioed  tbe  nther,  brcnuie  tbu 
our  luthor  kodM  K>metinin  i>j  memly.  dutt  it  wh  ■  good  pCDgnoalk  tb*t  he  ihoald 
boaOredaB.  hec«Me  hit  c<wt  bare  die  Uid  of  Alheni.  Andby  thii  nuj  be  mirid- 
dled,  tbat,  foi  which,  it  aiaj  be,  evtiy  one  ia  not,  oi  bath  not  to  Oedipu*  ready, 
whidi  ii  thia:  Id  lonie  editioiu  of  the  Grnealogiea  Kt  b«<bf«  odt  Bibia,  yon  iball 
find  two  owls  pietaied,  holding  eitim  of  tbem  a  biuning  tonjh:  which  meuieth  Ihii 
that  it  wai  Mr.  Btoiigbtca  that  gart  the  light  in  that  woA. 
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Hh  work  wu  oppoaed  not  oalj  at  Osfbrd,  but  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  Mr.  Lively,  a  profiemor,  read  publickly  agajnat 
it.  He  wtU,  therefoTe,  induced  to  read  lecturoa  in  defence  of 
bia  OWB  perfi>manoe.  He  coatiniied  aeveral  yean  in  London, 
where  be  procored  many  frioids.  One  oftliMe  was  Sir  WiiU 
iam  Cotton,  wboae  ton  Rowland,  wbo  was  afterwards  kn^ted^ 
be  instructed  in  tbe  Hebrew  toiiga&  In  the  year  1689,  Mr. 
Brongbton  watt  over  into  Germaay,  accompanied  by  Mr- 
Alexander.  Top,  a  young  geBtleman  wbo  bad  pat  hiuuelC 
under  bia  caie,  and  travelled  witb  hhn,  tbat  be  ought  eoutiBu- 
ally  racetTe  tbe  benefit  of  bia  inatmctioiw.  He  was  aome  time 
at  Frankfort,  where  he  had  a  long  diapute  in  the  Jewish 
sya^ogue,  with  Rabbi  Elias,  on  tbe  tmA  of  tbe  Christian 
ReligioB.  He  appears  to  bare  been  very  solidtooa  for  the 
eottrfmon  of  the  Jews,  and  bis  taste  for  Rabbinieal  and  -  He- 
brew stadiea  eatarally  led  him  to  take  pleasure  in  tbe  conrer- 
satioai  of  tbom  kamed  Jews  whom  he  occaaionally  met  with 
in  the  oonna  of  bis  travels;  be  had  also  disputes  with  the 
Papists;  but  in  bis  contests  both  with  them,  and  with  the 
Jews,  be  was  not  very  attentire  to  the  rules  either  of  prudence 
(H*  politawas. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  year  1500,  he  was  at  Worma ;  hot  in 
what  otb«  places  is  not  mentioned.  In  1691,  he  reamed 
afpdn  to  England,  and  met  at  London  with  his  antagonist  Dr. 
Reynolds ;  and  they  referred  the  deciaioo  of  tbe  controversy 
between  than,  occammed  by  bis ,'  Consent  of  Sctiptare,'  to  Dr. 
Wbitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  uid  Dr.  Aylmer,  Bisfaop 
of  London.  Anetfaer  piece  which  he  published,  intitled,  'An 
Explication  ef  tbe  artide  of  Christ's  Descent  to  Hell,'  was  a 
source  of  much  eontroveny,  and  was  vehemently  opposed ; 
tboDgfa  his  opinitHi  on  this  subject  is  now  generally  and  justly 
received.  Two  of  his  opponents  in  this  controversy  were 
Archbidiop  Whitgifl:,  and  Bishop  Bilsoa.  He  addressed  on 
this  subject  *An  Oration  to  the  Genevans,'  which  was  firit 
published  in  Greek.  In  this  piece  he  treats  the  celebrated 
Beaa  with  much  severity.  In  1502,  he  was  in  Germany  agaiit 
and  pnblisbed  a  piece  called,  'The  Sinai  Sight,'  wbi^' be 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  About  the  year  1006,  Rabbt 
Ab^bam  Renbeu  wro^  an  epistle  from  Constantinople  to  Mr. 
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He  Kffom  to  bare  cootwMd  abnlad  Ml  tlw  deatkef  Quettt 
Eloab^;  aHddinnighi»nMd«Bce  ib'foi«ig«>cgaMnM,  cal- 
tinttd  aft  aoqwuatabee  With  Staii^ew,-  HwphB>iugiuii<  Jmnmrn, 
Pwtoriiu,  8air«ria%  and  other  enmieDt  sad  hamsd  mea.  Be 
WM  tMUted  with  puticidaT  fiwoor  by  &e  Afdibidw^  of 
Mnti,  bti^Ma.bfl  dedicMed  bitf  iMwlMm  of  the  Pfofhil* 
in  On^.  Hbitaaaho'OftvedaCardiaal'Bbat,  if  be  wodd 
bere  eadnttoed  the  Remidi  veligioD]  but  that  ofler  be  n-faet  J 
to  acoe|it,  tmi  returned  qain  to  Et^liad,  eoon  aA«r  A* 
■GoeMion  of  King  JMnee  1.  In  1608,  be  prencbed  befom 
Prince  Henry,  at  Oatlaida,  upon  ike  Lord'e  Primer,  in  lW7t 
tin  new  Innslatienof  the  Bible  was  begnn;  sad  Ur.  Brongh* 
ton's  fnende  exprcsMd  moeb  snrprise,  that  he  wan  ne*  s^ 
ployed  io  tbat  wovfc.  It  m^^  probably  bn  diqftnt  on  tUa 
aiocoant  wbidi  *g^  occasisDed  htm  t«  goabnad;  aad  dmng 
bis  stay  there,  be  was  fti'  sokoe  time  pieacbrtr  to  tba  Ec^giliah  nl 
Hidiflebui^  Batind^bhbaatAdeclineJiaTiiynrBasoinp* 
tire  disewdsT^  wUcb  he  found  to  ineraane,  be  Mtwmsd  agmm  to 
England,  being  desirons  to  die  in  hie  own  conntry.  In  No* 
TembeTf  1611,  be  arrired  at  GsaTesarid,!  whi(;h  boi^  soon 
made  knows  I*  Ub  fineads  in  London,  aercnl  of  Ana  went 
down  to  kma  thither,  to  accompany  him  uf  to  town.  He 
lodged  n  London,  doiii^  the  winter,  at  n  firiend'a  bonne  in 
<)aanwi  stnet;  but  in  ^  spring  he  was  nnsvod,  for  the 
benefit  ofthe  air,  Jo  the  boiise«f«nothM>  friend,  at  ToHenbaai 
H%h.CroU(  when  bodied  of  a  puimoDvy  ceisumption,  om 
tbefoordiof  Aagiist,Ml2,  in  theaix^  third  year  of  his'i^e. 
Daring  his  illness  be  nnde  sndt  oecasioaal  discwacs  and 
eXbertationstehisfi-iendcrnshtoBtraigtb  wonld  oiable  ban. 
He  appeals  to  have  tnd  many  friends  a*d  adraitera  eves  far 
the  last;  and  bis  corpes  w^  bro^ht  to  Londm,  atteAdod  hy 
great  nunhanr  of  people,  many  of  whom  bad  pat  themselros 
in  monniDg  (or  him.  He  was  buried  ia  St.  Antholm's  cfanrc^ 
where  his  fuoeral  seemoli  was  itreacbed  by  A»  Henir— d 
James  Speght,  B.  D.,  afterwards  D.  D.,  ssinisler  of  die  cliard 
in  Milk  tfreet*  London.  Lighlfoot  menlioni  it  as  a  report^ 
that  tbe  Bi^ops  would  not  sufer  this  sermon  to  be  puUi^ie4  } 
bat  it  wm  afterwards  printed  at  the  end  of  his  wwk*. 
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flia  panou  vMicaaMly  and  gnteft^,  aa4  <bu  coaDtetwnce 
csprawire  lof  «faidtainiM«  aod  gntrity^  Hk  inddfatigable 
■M— tiali  le  be  sMtiep.  gave  bim  an  air  df  aurterity ;  aod,  at 
timim,  there  appean'  to  haveiHeen  no  inoomiderafale  degjee  of 
aoKWMtem  in  liw  deportnenl:  uolwidMlandiD^  wbicbj  he  u 
njpfaaantad  •■  bAaving'  id  a  T«iy  kind -and  affiUile  manner  to 
ha  Moid^  and  as 'being  rwy  ^eaaant  in  eoarMaatioli  with 
theiB,  eapecially  at  bis  maal^  >He  would  also  be  free  and 
<a— HiBMntwB  to  angr  pvaona  who  deaised  to  leais  of  fainif 
bat  would  be  rergr  angry  urtA  adxdan,  if  they  did  not  raadily 
«0DiprriieBd  bw  meaning.  Open  impiety  and  proAneoew 
wete  alwaya  oppoaed  by  bim  with  grvat  seal  and  courage. 
He  waa  mnch  diaaatiafied,  aa  appean  from  aewal  paaaagea  im 
Ilia  work*,  that  Ua  gmt  leamincf  had  not  proonred  him  more 
a»coanq;emMiit,  and  be  eridendy  ttiongfat  that  he  bad  a  just 
daim  to  aome  eontidend>le  preferment.  He  waa  Tmqaeatiooti- 
bly  a  man  of  rery  ancommmi  emditioB, 'but  extmnely  defici- 
aat  in  taite  and  jadgtaent  He  iru  also  of  a  tea^  and 
cbcderick  temper,  'had  a  big^  opinion  of  his  own  learning  and 
abilitiea,  waa  extremely  dogmatical,  and  treated  thoae  who 
differed  fiiom^iimin  opiniuiifWiAmuchnideneBsandaouRility; 
dmigb  aome  allowance  omst  be  made  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lii«d,  in  which  ttat  mode  of  writing  was  modi  mtwe  common 
apnog  diTittca«Hl  sdndarg^  tban  it  is  at  present  Fnun  On 
geaoal  tenor  of  bia  iifi)  and  of  fais  woriu,  and  dw  opinion 
fennbdofhim  Wiy  tboae  who  were  tbe  beat  aaquaiated  with 
bim,  it  aeens  equitable  to  coMslnde,  dwt,  with  ail  bia  fallii^i^ 
be  meant  wdl ;  nor  do  we  aj^rebend,  that  there  ia  any  suffici- 
ent greoMl  for  the  ^stNoie  aeverity  with  which  hia  mwal  cha- 
nMtter  baa  been  lately  treated. 

He  banalaled  tbe  Prc^hetioal  writinga  into  Greek,  and  tbe 
Apocalypse  into  Hebrew.  He  was  deairoua  of  translalmg  the 
wfafl4e  VeWTeatamrat  intoHdnrew,  whidilie  tbon^  would 
bare  ceutribnted  mudi  to  tbe  conTersimi  of  the  Jews,  if  be 
had  met  with  proper  enamragemeiit.  And  he  relates,  that  « 
learned  Jew  with  n'hom  be  conversed,  once  aaid  to  hmi,  'O 
that  you  would  set  orer  all  yonr  New  Teatwoent  into  sack 
Hebrew  as  you  apeak  to  me,  you  should  turn  all  our  nation.' 

Meat  of  bia  works  were  collected  together,  and  printed  at 
London,  in  1662,  under  the  following  title;  'The  Works  of 
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tbe  gnat  Albionean  DiTine,  retMwned  n  many  NorioM  for 
rare  Skill  in  Salem's  and  Athena'  Tontfues,  and  fiunilisr  Ac- 
quaintance with  all  fiabbinical  Leaniin^,  Mr.  Hngfa  Broagk- 
tm.*  Thin  editiwt  of  faiB  woriu,  though  boniid  in  one  laige 
Tolume,  folio,  is  divided  into  four  tomes.  Dr.  L^fatfoot,  who 
waa  hmwdf  a  great  master  ofHebrew  and  Rabbinical  learning, 
says,  that  in  tbe  writings  of  Broughton,  'the  serious  and  im. 
partial  student  of  them  will  find  theae  two  things.  First,  as 
mnch  light  given  in  Scripture,  especially  in  tbe  difficnltest 
things  hereof,  as  is  to  be  fttnnd  in  any  me  antfior  whatsoerer; 
nay,  it  may  be,  in  all  authors  together.  And,  secondly,  a 
winning  and  enticing  enforcement  to  read  the  Scriptures  with 
a  seriousness  and  searching  more  tfaan  ordinary.  Amongst 
those  diat  hare  studied  h»  books,  mnltitades  might  be  named* 
that  bare  thereby  grown  proficients  so  &r,  as  that  tfaey  attain- 
ed to  a  most  singular,  and  almost  incredible  skill  and  readi- 
ness, in  his  way,  in  the  understanding  of  the  Bible,  though 
otherwise  unlearned  men.  Nay  some  such,  that,  by  tbe  mere 
excitation  of  his  books,  have  set  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  come  to  a  very  great  measure  of  knowledge  in  it ; 
nay,  a  woman  might  be  named  that  faatfa  done  it.  Ilis 
author's  writings  do  carry  in  them,  I  know  not  what,  a  kind 
of  holy  and  happy  lascination,  that  the  seriooa  reader  of  them 
is  won  upon,  by  a  sweet  violence,  to  look  into  the  Scripture 
with  all  possible  scrutinousness,  and  cwmot  dioose.  Let  any 
onebut  set  to  read  him  in  good  earnest,  and,  if  he  find  not, 
diat  be  sees  much  more  in  Scripture,  than  ever  he  could  see 
before,  and  that  he  is  stirred  up  to  search  much  more  narrowly 
into  tbe  Scripture,  then  ever  he  was  before,  he  misselh  of  that, 
which  was  never  missed  of  before  by  any  that  took  that 
course,  if  multitude  of  experiences  may  have  any  credit.* 
'  It  will  justly  be  thought  iu  the  present  age,  thst  Dr.  Light- 
foot  formed  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  valueof  Broughton's 
writings;  but  in  whatever  estimation  they  may  now  be  held, 
the  celebrity  of  Broughton  in  his  own  time,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary leamii^,  gave  him  a  reasonable  claim  to  soma 
memorial  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
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OuiBURT.  A  cfaape),  in  Ibe  paridi  of  Hales  Oweo,  ml  in 
(be  Halee  Owen  dirision  of  tbe  hundred  of  Brimstry,  in  tb« 
diocMe  of  Worcester,  tbe  deanery  of  Kiddensiiiater,  and  arcb- 
dcMonrr  of  Worcester,  4  miles  lutrth-east  of  HkIm  Owen. 
-  Old'Hbath.  a  towBsbip  in  tbe  paiish  of  St.  Mary,  and 
in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  2  milee  nwtb-east  by  north 
of  Shrewsbury. 

Oldinoton.  a  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Worfield,  and  in 
the  Bridgnertb  diyisioD  of  tbe  hundred  of  Brinutiy.  Similes 
north-east  by  north  of  Bridgnorth. 

Old  Mabtoh.    See  Marton  (Old.) 

Old  Ostw^strt.  This  fine  military  post  lies  about  ooe 
mile  frran  Oswestry,  in  the  parish  of  Sellatyu,  upon  an  insu- 
lated eminence  of  an  oblong  form,  surrounded  by  two  ramparts 
and  fbases  of  great  beigbt  and  depth.  Another  de«p  foss  or 
ditd  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  bill,  surrounds  tbe  whole,  and  ends, 
as  do  the  two  others,  at  the  two  entrances;  which  are  placed 
diagonally  opposite  to  each  other.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
on  both  sides  of  the  original  entrance,  are  a  range  of  oblong 
trenches,  running  transrersely  between  tbe  second  ditch  and 
aaotber,  which  seems  to  be  designed  for  their  immediate  pro- 
tection ;  for  tlie  first  extends  no  farther  than  these  trenches ; 
tbe  other,  to  no  great  distance  beyond  tbem.  The  top  is  an 
eztoisire  area,  containing  fifteen  acres,  three  roods,  and  eight 
perches  of  fertile  ground ;  and  tbe  fortifications  wbicb  encom- 
pass it,  cannot  be  leas  than  forty  or  fifty  acres,  covered  with 
timber,  brushwood,  and  brambles.  A  well,  probably  for  the 
purpose  ofhiding  treasure,  was  discovered  here;  a  pavement 
in  another  place,  perhaps  to  prevent  the  horses,  Sec.,  from 
injuring  the  ground ;  and  pieces  of  iron,  like  armour.  In 
1767,  as  mudi  timber  .was  cut  down  from  tbe  ramparts  as 
sold  tor  £.\7fi00,  'Remarking  to  a  gmllemait'  says  Mr. 
Button,  '  that  I  had  gleaned  srane  anecdotes  relative  to  O^ 
wald,  be  asked  me  if  I  bad  seen  (^d  Oswestry,  where,  he 
assnred  me,  the  town  formerly  stood,  I  smiled,  and  answered 
him  in  the  nq^ive.  He  then  told  me,  *that  the  town  had 
tnmelted  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  place  where  it  had 
taken  up  its  present  abode.'  This  belief,  I  found  hod  been 
adopted  by  others  with  whom  I  conversed/ 
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Tbm  pfam  H  clw  MHod  JTm  ZMiwif ,  (old  p'*«^  "o^ 
anciaiiUy  Ca<r  Ogp;fim,  from  Qgyrfiw,  a  bMw,  ctt<<anrtaot 
with  Artbor.  XlwmHao««taiBty  itf  the  tmgu  of  it:  mmbb 
ascribe .it4o  Ovmld.gr 4*  P^ends,  ud  inagiae  that  it  wu  fotm 
•aHed,baroj».tbe,bMtl«orMaserfliid,  by  vDe«f4««pniaoes. 
Otben  tbiokH  t«'bwe  beoB  tbeworit  Af  tbe  a&cteat  Britoot; 
for  its  conatmctjon,  eren  to  the  oblong  trencbea,  is  Britiabt 
tbst  of  ^n  y  ChidAiftu,  oo  Ibe  ClirydiMi  bills,  which  diride 
FtiDlahire  fttmi^be  vale  .of  Clvyd,  is  a  sinilw  arork.  It  ia 
erideat  that  this  magnificerxtivionklrasnotaaiiddeaopeEatioD, 
like  that  of  a  camp,  batAbat  it  wu  a. work  of  inmenselaibaiir 
and  Mtple  aeOarity.  ^^Kce  are  bro  or  three  oat>p«ata.  Of 
tb«  ancient  Britons,  Speed  speaks  thaa :  *  Now  toucbbg  dieir 
doweadok  matters,  their  building  were  jnaay,  and  like  to 
tiieiD  of  the  Gauls:  notwilhstanding  Ahey  gave  the  name  «f 
townea  to  cataia  Gombenmne  woods,  whiob  tbe^  have  fiitti* 
tied  with  rampf res  and  ^Utcbes,  wluttier  Aej  xetreat  and  resort 
to  eschuctfae-iovanoiu  of  their  .enemies.  Whicb  stand  them 
in  good  stead,  iar  whea  they  hare,  by  Idling  of  trees, 
mounted  and  fenced  Ibemwitb  a  apadous  romid  plot  «f 
ground,  there  they  baild  ier  Asmselftes  houses  and  cnttagfls; 
aed  ior  their  aM^  set  ap  stals  and  folds,  bat  those  for  the 
|»e«eiit  use  onelgr,  aod  not  for  long  centiaiiance.' 

A  great  dyke  and  foas,  called  Watt's  Dyke,  is  oontituied 
from  eaoh  side  ef  this  post  lliis  work  is  litde  known,  not^ 
witfaslandii^  it  is  equal  in  depth,  though  not  in  exien^  to  that 
of 'Oft,  with  which  it  has  Wo  .firequentjy  coafenndcd.  Ot 
the  formation  of  this  dyke  an  to  time  «r  oocadioa,  ao  autben* 
tick  infoianatiQn  ^ao  \k  found,  k  rune  aeariy  in  a  direetian 
watb  Jhat  uf  OSa.  (See  Offa's  Dyke,)  butat.nneqad  diatanosa, 
from  {fire  hundred  yards  to  ifoor  miles.  Hie  apace  mterreoisg 
between  tbe  two  was  considcaed  as  free  ground,  where  4he 
BritonB,  Danes,  kc,  might  laeet  with  saSety  for  oonunerdal 
purposes.  Camdeu  says,  that  l>dow  the  castle  of  Whitting. 
ton,  Wjenoc,  the  aaa  vf  Meyric,  raceired  oevtaia  :lands,  wbieh 
be  was  to  buid  by  tbe«errice  of^eiag  tbe  KJi^'s  (Henry  tfaa 
second)  l^imw  or  into-pceter  between  die  parties. 

'There .is  afamaus  thing 
Called  Offa's  Dyke,  that  reachelh  farre  in  length ; ' 
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AH  kind  ef  ware  (he' tkrifctmfgftlthit^'tlrii^, 
It  was  free  ground,  aod  called  the  Britom*  stren]^. 
Watt*!  Dyke,  likewise,  aboot  the  eaine  W8s  set. 
Between  whielt  two,  the  Danet  and  BHttms  met, 
Anv  ttHBn  atill,  bvt'  pHMing  bomak  b^  nCTgiit, 
1%e  one  did  take  the  Mher  pria'ner  attciglit, 

WftttV  ^ke  appean  at  Mwabaiy ,  itt  the  pmiafa  otOawtstrfy 
and  tenninates  at  the  Dee,  below  the  abbey  of  BaaJagveriu 
The  MNitbeni  end  of  the  Uoe  ■  loit  in  mtontsy  grounda;  hut 
was  probaUy  caatinuod  to  the  rrrer  Serern.  It  extend*  iM 
coune  fram  Maeebury,  to  the  Hite-oak ;  from  thmee,  tbrongh 
a  fidd  Called  Maea  y  gaireg:  Iwyd,  hetweea  two  PHWHilidilii 
pillars  of  unhewn  stone ;  passes  b;  the  tewn,  and  fram  tbew* 
to  Old  Oswertry,  and  by  Pentvectewdd,  to  Gobowefl,  the  site 
of  a  small  fort  called  Bryn  y  Caatell,  n  the  pamh  of 
WhitliD^on;  runs  by  Piya  Henlle  and  Belmont;  ctumms  lk» 
Ceiriog,  between  BrynkinaUt  and  Pont  y  Unr  forge,  wad  the 
Dee  below  Naat  y  Beta;  fi-om  whence  it  pBHes  throi^ 
Wyan-etay-  park,  by  anolhcr  Pentredatwdd,  to  Brdig^gf*  wbeM 
there  w»i  another  strong  fort  on  its  conne:  froa  Erd^  it 
imis  above  Wrexham,  near  Mdin  Paleitan^  by  Dblydd, 
Haesgwyu,  Bhos^do,  Croea-oneimB,  fce,;  gioe*  ever  the 
Alan,  uid  throagh  the  town^np  of  Llai,  to  Rhydin,  in  the 
county  of  Flint}  kbove'wbieh  is  Gfter-estyn,  a  Britiih  post: 
from  hence  it  runs  by  Hope  church  aloi^  the  side  of  Moleadnle, 
which  it  quits  towards  the  lower  part,  and  turns  to  Mynydd 
Sychdyu,  Honachli^,  near  North<^,  by  Northop  mills,  Bryn« 
moel  Coed  y  Llys,  Nant  y  Flint,  Cefn  y  Coed,  through  th« 
Strand  fields,  near  Holywell,  to  its  termination  below  the 
abbey  of  Basingwerk.  A  dyke  and  rampart,  simiUr  in 
appearance,  and  not  unlike  in  name,  runs  through  the 
counties  of  Wilts  and  Someraet,  called  Warn  Djfke,  perhaps 
from  gwan,  a  perforation. 


Old  Stkbbt.      One  of  the  wards  of  the  parish  of  St. 
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LawKQC^  in  the  borough  of  Ludlow.  4i03.bouMS,  1872 
iofaabitantB. 

Old  WooD-nocsBS.  A  towtiehip  in  the  parUi  ofWhit- 
church,  and  in  the  Wbitcharch  diviaion  of  the  hundred  of 
Bradford,  North.    3  miles  north-east  of  Whitdinrcb. 

Olleetoh.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  upon  Tern, 
and  in  the  Drayton  dirision  of  tfae  hundred  of  Bradford, 
North.  80  houses,  133  inhabitants.  7  miles  oortb-weat  of 
Newport 

Onibdbt;  or  OMflTBirRT.  A  parish  in  the  lower  division 
of  the  hundred  of  Monslfiw,  a  rectory  remainii^  in  charge,  in 
tbe  dioce*e  of  Hereford,  tbe  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  arch- 
deacAnry  of.  Salop.  66'hoases,  445  inhabitants,  4}  miles 
nortb-west  of  Ludlow. 

The  tQwer  of  its  rural  church  is  overshadowed  with  iry, 
^d  the  siuiouudii^  sceaery  is  of  the  most  interesting  dea- 
cription. 

There  is  a  school  at  this  place,  Bret  established  in  1563,  by 
William  Norton,  who  by  will  bequeathed  to  it  the  sum  of 
£6  6«.  fid.  yearly;  which,  with  an  additional  allowance  from 
the  parish  funds,-  is  advanced  to  the  yearly  stipend  of  £13: 
^e  Rector  has  ^so  further  added  a  conveaient  house  and 
garden,  originally  belonging  to  the  parsonage  house. 

The  scholars  are  taught  reading,  writii^,  and  aritbmetick, 
and  the  scbopl  is.firee  for  the  admission  of  all  who  apply. 


'  Omrr.    (River)    See  appendix. 

OnsLOW.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  St,  Ch»d,  and  in 
the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  Tbe  seat  of  John  Wingfield, 
E«,, 

Orlbtoit.  Ilie  seat  of  W.  CIndde,  Esq.,  and  of  Edward 
Cludde,  Esq.     1  mile  west  of  Wellington. 

Oswestry.  A  market  towu  and  parish  in  tbe  Oswestry 
division  of  die  hundred  of  Oswestry,  a  vicarage  discharged,  in 
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tha  diooew  of  St.  Auifb,  aod  tfae  deajwiy  of  Msrchia.  4t 
Oswaitry  puub,  not  inciudiDg  the  towo,  containa  692  hoiues, 
3^13  inbalHtMits.  Tbe  town,  844  bouses,  3^10  inhabitaatfi. 
The  taitin  parish  ooutains  1,636  bouses,  7,523  inhabhaatb. 
17^  mile*  Dortb.weat  of  Sfarewsbarj,  179  miles  nortti-weat  of 
LoodoB.  Market  on  Wedoeaday,  Fain  3rd  Wednesday  in 
January,  March  16,  May  12,  Wednesday  be&re  Midiummep- 
day,  Aug^ust  15,  Friday  before  September  29,  December  10, 
Lat.  62.  63i  N.  LoRo.  8. 9  ir. 

-  It  is  Bppposed  that  Oswestry  was  founded  about  the  end  of 
thv  fovrth '  century,  it  ibnned  part  of  Powisland,  which 
when  entire  extentfed  in  n  direct  line,  from  Broxton  hills,  in 
Cheshire,  to  Pen^wern  Powis,  or  Sfarewsburyi  (including  a 
lar^  tract  of  land  of  bodi  of  those  counties,)  and  from  the 
latter  place,  stretched  Uirough  the  the  eastern  limits  of  Moot- 
guneryslrire,  comprehending  all  that  county  and  part  of  Rad- 


*  PTCTiwitly  la  ibc  leign  otEdirud  thcfini,  tliii  put  of  Eogluul,  which  ii  m 
the  Tcrjr  bordcn  of  Wain,  wm  lenneil  tha  Nortliem  Marcbrl,  uid  w«i  goremcd 
b;  >  Lord  Pntident,  who  kept  hii  court  >l  Ladlow  C*alle,  ud  wbo,  down  t*  tbs 
raigu  of  Chailei  II.  HtmI  ia  a  iljle  Jitlle  infeiior  to  ifeat  ti  rojaltj, 

Onreittj  wu  eill«d  by  Ihe  Britotii  Tre'i'ndeuuu ;  lilenllj,  tbe  town  of  chain, 
or,  kbIi  cDinmMtdiog  in  eilciui'e  view,  (h  Cmdiir  Iilris,  the  chair  of  Idris,  u>d 
Mben)  u  there  are  •erer«l  fiiinencei  commsnding  inch  newi  io  the  ncighbouihood. 

We  fiod  that  Oswael,  nne  of  tba  Mns  of  Coiiedda  Wledig.  aa  a  rcmtd  for  lai 
MTTicea  is  drinog  the  Irish  from  GmjatM,  in  amjuDClion  with  hii  brathere,  obtuDcd 
that  diatikt  called  Oiweiling,  wliere  the  prcicat  town  of  Oaweatr;  ii  lihiaied-  TIm 
town  may  ascribe  iti  foundBtion  and  name  to  tliia  OiHael ;  who,  it  ii  said,  ervcled .  • 
pine  of  Rligioui  wonhip  there. 

ne  3aiou  cmlM  (hii  plitca  MaaeHidd,  derived  from  Mnei  Hit,  (tint.)  the  long 
ield ;  and  f  eUc.  (lu.)  Rerce,  cruel,  ontngeoui  -,  in  alhiuon  to  the  battle  bclweeo 
Pnda,  kimg  of  Merrii,  and  Oiwaid,  king  of  Nunlmmherland ;  or  more  probably 
Feldt,  a  fleld,  addot  by  the  Saiom,  the  looking  on  Maea  hii  mere);  ai  an  cpitbel. 
wltkoat  knowing  ita  lignifieatioi.  It  1)  eonjeelurrd,  that  the  Welih  tailed  it  Croo- 
oanllt  Uid  the  E^liih  Oawald'i-trac,  froin  n  ciicumatance  wliiefa  i*  Ibui  leUted  i 
Oiwald,  prciioni  to  the  bUlle  with  CadwaUon,  near  SevenD'a  Wall,  ict  up  a  ctuM 
of  wood,  and  making  interceuion  Dvertbrew  liii  advcncry. 

Tbe  town  wai  alu  termed  BUnc-miaster,  Wliile-miruler,  and  in  ancient  record*, 
Caodida-ecckiia,  and  Album-monailcriani,  from  ita  ■fair  nnd  white  DHinailery.' 
Daring  the  tine  when  Mernlydd  ab  Rleddyn  inherilcil  Oinestiy,  the  inhabitaiiti 


1  ofTre  Miredilh,  Mcreditli'*  Town, 
la  loat,  and  Uie  town  n 
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niHwhira  and  Breeknoduhire,  It  theo  tuned  nortkward, 
.included  tbe  Cvauniida  of  Howddwy,  EdeyniifMi,  uid  Gtyn- 
dyfrdwy  and  Menouetlishire,  and  cam*  aUaig-  a  part  of  Ae 
ClwydiaB  Hillt,  to  tbe  amunit  of  Abwi-fitiniBa,  inclndrag  all 
DeabighBhire,  except  ihoee  part*  wliieb  at  present  conatitnte 
.die  Imrdahipa  of  Denbig^h  and  Bathin.  Fron  bence,  taking'  a 
aondi-eaeterly  direction,  it  extends  to  Moleadale,  Hopedale, 
and  Maelor,  in  Flintahire.  Jt  was  perhaps  of  much  greatw 
extrat  under  the  reign  of  Brochwel  Yigythrog,  who  wan  d^ 
feated  by  the  Saxons  at  the  battle  of  C^estw,  in  607.  After 
this  event,  the  borders  becamfl  a  scene  of  rapine;  tbe  Welsh 
and  Mercians  alternately  making  most  terrible  inroads  into 
each  other's  dominions. 

Oswald  and  Oawy  were  sons  of  Ethellrid  the  Wild,  kinfif  of 
Northumbeiland.  Bedwald,  kii^  of  East  Anglia,  having 
defeated  and  slsia  their  fother,  in  617,  Oswald  and  Oswy  wen 
taken  into  Scotland,  where  they  continued  doring  the  reigns 
of  Edwin  and  Osric.  After  the  latter  were  defeated  and  slain 
by  Penda  and  Cadwailon,  Oswald  and  Oswj  retunted  from 
Scotland,  in  634,  where  they  bad  been  baptized  in  tbe  Christ- 
iui  religion,  accordii^  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Oswald 
having  united  tbe  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bemicia,  (North anw 
berland)  and  promoted  this  religion  there,  prepared  to  taeel 
Cadwailon,  the  Briton,  who  had  attacked  his  dominions. 
Over  this  prince  he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Encouraged 
thus  far,  he  wished  to  enrb  his  restless,  ambitious  neighbour, 
Penda. 

August  6tb,  642,  the  contending  armies  of  Oswald,  king  of 
Northumberland,  and  Penda,  king  of  Moxta,  met  here;  Os- 
wald approached  with  his  army  to  what  is  eslled  Maes-y- 
Alan,  or  Churchfield,  then  open.  About  four  hundred  yards 
west  of  the  church  is  a  rising  ground,  where  the  battle  began. 
The  assailant  appears  to  have  driven  Penda's  forces  to  a  field 
nearer  tbe  town   called  Cae  Nef.  ^       Here  Oswald  Cett. 


■  Cm  NeruiitatKd  on  tbe  Ml  of  Ihc  turnpike  loid  Ickding  to  die  frce-KlioDl: 
it  lignifiei  Ilrann-fielil.  The  HcfenielJ  in  KiulbumbeiJind  u  mM  to  hne  rrceiTed 
il*  luiw:  un  uxonnt  of  Oawild  >tlribating  the  fklocj  d\«  (be  BriloM  »klj  lo  tbe 
intcrpotiliiai  et  UckreB. 
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Pettda,  with  a.Mrage  barbarity  onued  tba  breathleM  body  of 
Oswald  to  be  cat  to  pieeei,  and  alack  oo  poles,  aa  ao  maay 
tn^pbiea  of  bia  riotory.  ^ 

Onrald*$  strict  virtue^  gtvat  hamility,  and  zeal  for  the 
adrancemeDt  of  the  ration  be  bad  embraced,  gained  him  tbe 
lore  and  eateem  of  bia  sabjeota.  He  bad  been  a  great  bene- 
feetar  to  Farioiu  nonasteriaa,  and  bia  diaraeter  waa  ao  mnch 
lerered  by  the  moaks,  that  a  bIk^  time  after  hia  deaUi,  he  waa 
canooiied;  and  tbe  field  in  which  he  waa  alatn,  became 
celebrated  for  the  namerooa  miraclee  that  were  believed  ta 
have  been  wrought  in  it. 

OnooU'a  Well  ia  aitaated  a  little  to  the  west  of  tbe  free^ 
•cho<J,  and  is  supplied  by  a  apriog  flowing  from  the  elevated 
groaad  above  it.  Tbe  well  ia  a  raiall  aqoare  basin,  in  a  receaa 
fcnned  by  a  atooe  wall,  and  arched  over.  On  the  back  is  a 
nidelyi.ecB]ptnred  bead  of  king  Oswald  |  and  tbe  front  waa 
secured  by  an  iron  grate,  A  second  receaa  of  the  same  kind 
ia  divided  from-tbe  former,  by  a  slight  atone  wall ;  and  in  this 
recess,  there  ia  water  also,  which  was,  perhaps,  granted  for 
coDunoD  uses,  whilst  the  other  may  have  been  be)d  aacred. 
There  woe  formerly  a  chapel  or  cell  near  it,  but  no  veatige  ^ 
either  remains;  and  the  well  itself  ia  in  a  very  ruinous  state^ 
bat  the  water  n  good.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  when  Oswald 
was  slain,  an  eagle  tore  one  of  the  arms  from  the  body,  and 
flying  off  with  Jt,  fell  down  and  perished  upon  this  spot,  from 
whtcb  tbe  waters  flushed  ap,  and  have  continued  to  flow  ever 
■inoe,  as  a  memorial  of  the  event,- 

On  the  place  of  martyrdom,  as  the  monks  have  termed  it,  a 
Uonaat«y  was  founded,  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald;  but  there 
are  no  evidences  at  present  extuit  of  tbe  time  either  of  its 
fbosdatioo  or  dissolation.  In  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  no 
part  of  the  building  was  hit;  for  Leiand,  who  then  visited 
this  place,  says,  that  the  cloister  only  waa  standing  within  the 
piemory  of  persona  then  living. 


*  In  >  H3.  aounuit  ef  tbe  town,  written  in  163S,  there  Ii  (he  fbUowing  at 
'Tbne  wu  «d  old  <nke  lately  ituidiiig  in  Meabarie,  wlttdn  tbe  paiiih  of  OiwMtiy; 
whoeoB,  b/  tndiluai  one  of  Unj  Oiwald'i  utu  haig. 
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From  the  abov*  it  appean,  that  tb«  White  Hoaaslery  waa 
in  or  near  tfae  tewD  itwlf.  Id  Bnolber  poem  be  mya,-  'it  waa 
,  on  the  toutk-auk  of  the  town ; '  which  ia  die  litnation  of  the 
'preaent  churd,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  waits  of  the  town. 
There  is,  alao,  a  spot  of  gnniod  near  the  diurcb,  still  Called 
frw^yaeicA,  that  is,  Alonk's -Acre;  and,  ai  die  ancient  name 
of  the  church  was  Blaoominater,  diere  can  be  little  donbt  bnt 
that  the  mouaalery  waa  adjoining  to  the  chnrch.  Some  tracea 
of  the  foundation  are  still  discoTerable,  in  digging  grares  in 
the  charchyard.  A  celebrated  writer  is  iadined  to  think  it  to 
have  been  collegiate;  a  kiad  of  establiabment  very  freqnent 
in  places  of  martyrdom  or  of  aanassinattUD,  rererential  or  ex- 
piatory, according  to  the  natare  of  the  event. 

Until  the  year  777,  Oawestry  waa  posaeaaed  by  die  BritoBK; 
when  the  warlike  king  OSii  passing  the  Severn  widi  a  migbty 
force,  expelled  them  from  their  fruitful  seats  on  the  plaino, 
and  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Powis  to  the  western  aide  of  the 
celebrated  ditch  still  known  by  his  name.  The  princes  of 
Powis  were  then  constrained  to  cjuit'their  ancient  residence  at 
Pengwern,  or  Shrewsbury,  and  remove  to  one  not  leas  fertile, 
to  Matbrafel,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Myfod,  From  this 
period,  their  kingdom  waa  called  indifferently  that  of  Powis, 
or  of  Mathrafael.  The  plains  of  Shropshire  became  a  con- 
firmed part  of  the  Mercian  kingdom ;  and  the  parts  beyond 
tfae  Severn  of  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  snd  the 
county  of  Hereford  sobmitted  to  the  yoke.  The  Britons  still 
alive  to  their  injuries,  privately  formed  a  plan  of  revenge; 
They  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Sussex  and 
Northnmberland,  nod  made  a  breach  in  the  rampart  during 
the  night,  passed  the  boundary,  at  early  dawn  attacked  the 
camp  of  Offa,  in  an  unprepared  state,  and  pnt  great  numbers 
to  the  sword.  The  Mercian  monarch  narrowly  escaped  with  a 
small  remnant  of  his  army. 

Tfae  tract  which  forms  the  country  above  Croes-oswallt  or 
Oswestry,  and  the  two  Maelore,  (Gymraeg  or  the  present 
BroDiSeld,  and  Saesuag  or  the  present  Flintshire  Maelor)  with 
many  other  Cwmmwds,  relapsed  to  their  natural  masters. 
Such  was  its  state  till  843,  ibe  reign  of  Roderic  the  Great, 
prince  of  all  Wales;  who,  in  his  mother's  right,  possessed 
l^orth  Wales;  in  that  of  his  wife.  South  Walaa;  and  by  that 
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of  bis  gnuidnsther.  Nest,  UBter  awl  faurwa  to  Cingn  ab-  Cad^ 
ta,  king  of  Powiii,  he  added  Powisland  to  his  domiaioUB.  He 
according-  to  the  destructiTe  custom  of  gavd-kmd,  dirided 
his  principality  amon^  his  children.  To  Anarawd  be  gave 
North  Wales;  to  Cadell,  Soath  Wales;  to  MervjD,  Powis- 
laad.  Each  wore  a  Talaith  or  diadem  of  gold,  beset  with 
precioas  atones;  whence  they  were  styled  Y  Tri  Tywysog 
TaleiUiiog,  or  the  three  crowned  princes.  After  the  deaUi  of 
Herryn,  Cadell  asnrped  the  portion  of  bis  brother.  His  dd- 
est  son  Hywel  Dda,  or  the  Good,  in  940,  again  united  all 
Wales  into  one  goremment.  He  left  four  sons,  who  divided 
South  Wales  and  Powis  between  them;  while  North  Wales 
was  asstooed  in  948,  by  lago  ab  Idwal  Voel,  and  leaar. 
Edgar  made  than  pay  tribute  of  wolves*  heads,  and  in  f<H4y 
five  years  those  ammals  were  greatly  lessened. 
.  The  confuHon  that  epsoed  on  account  of  this  partition,  pre- 
vents  any  thing-  being  said  with  certainty,  until  Bleddyn  ab 
Cynvyn,  who  ruled  Wales  jointly  with  his  brother,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  re-united  the  kingdoms  of  North  Wales 
and  Powis.  The  soccession  to  the  whole  principality  passed 
from  his  children ;  but  Powisland  devolved  to  his  sons,  and 
came  at  length  entire  to  Meredydd,  the  eldest  bom,  after  the 
contentions  and  altuighter  usaal  after  such  partitiwis.  Oa. 
weatry  was  called  Trefred,  in  honour  of  this  prince.  He  made 
the  division  which  finally  destroyed  the  fwwer  of  the  once 
potent  kingdom  of  Poww.  To  his  eldest  son,  Madog,  he  gave 
the  part  which  bore  afterwards  the  name  of  Powis  Vadog: 
to  Gryffydd,  the  portion  called  Gwenwynwyn.  Powis  Va- 
jKio,  which.belongs  more' particularly  to  our  history,  consisted, 
according  to  the  division'  of  the  times,  of  five  Cantrefs  or 
a  hundred  townships;  and  these  were  subdivided  into  fifteen 
Cwnubwds. 

Gaar^:  CwmmetU.  In  what  Shiret. 

C  Diumael,  Denbighshire. 

Y  BiawH,    <Edeymion,  ,  Merionethshire. 

fGIyndyfrdwy,  Ibid. 

^Yale,  or  Jal,  Denbu;;h shire. 

Y  Rhiw,       ^Ystrad  Alan,  or  Mold,  Flint^ire. 

^Hope,  Ibid. 
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ITwcHMAiiT.^Maelur  Gytnra^  or  Brom6eld,  Denbigfasbire. 
(Maelor  Saiesnag,  Flintsbire. 

C  Croe«-ra«i,  and  >  n «.■  j.  i.* 

TREFRED  JXref  y  Wann,  or  Chirk,  \ Denbighihire. 

^CBOES-oswAtLT,  or  Oswestry,   Shropshire. 

^Wbiltingtou,  Shropshire, 

Madog  married  Sasanna,  daughter  of  Gryflydd  ab  Coaao, 
prince  of  North  Wales,  by  whom  be  had  two  bom;  Gryfi^dd 
Maelor,  and  Owen  ab  Madog.  To  the  first,  he  gare  ^  two 
Maelora,  Yale  Hopedale,  Nan-bendwy,  MocbBant^^s-Rhaiadr, 
See. :  to  Owen,  the  land  of  Mecbain  Is-coed ;  and,  to  his  aatn* 
ral  son,  Owen  Brogyntyn,  a  young  man  of  great  merit,  Edey. 
mion  and  Dinmael.  Hadog's  chief  residence  was  at  Oswestry ; 
where  he  built  the  castle,  about  1140,  according  to  the  Welsh 
records.  His  second  wife  was  Maud  Vernon,  an  English 
woman  of  noble  birth.  He  died  at  Winchester,  and  his  body 
was  bomnintbly  conveyed  to  Powis,  and  baried  at  Wyfed. 
His  widow  married  Fitzalan,  Lord  of  CIud  ;  who  in  right  of 
his  wife,  obtained  the  town  and  castle  of  Oswestry,  Tins 
William  was  a  descendant  of  Alan  who  came  in  with  the  cob« 
qacror,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Fitzalans  that  was  baron  of 
Oswestry.  Alan  was  of  the  stock  of  the  Fitulans,  earis  of 
Arundel,  a  powerful  race,  that  existed,  with  fewer  checks  than 
common  to  dignity,  for  about  five  hundred  years.  Fifteen  of 
these  enjoyed  the  baron^^  of  Oswestry,  in  addition  to  their 
other  great  estates. 

The  title  of  baron  of  '  Oswaldestre,'  is  now  held  by  the 
dnke  of  Norfolk.  His  ancestor,  llomas,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
married  lady  Maiy,  daughter  of  Henry,  last  earl  of  Arundel 
of  the  name  of  Fitzalan,  13th  Eliz.,  when  the  lordship  of 
Oswestry  was  conveyed  to  the  duke.  The  Fowis  family 
aAerwanh  beoame  possessed  of  the  manor,  kc  in  which  it 
now  continues* 
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Hm  natioD  htmg  divklsd  in  the  re%n  of  Stephen,  < 
iag  hi*  right  to  the  ctowd,  many  of  the  nobility  rove  in  sop- 
port  of  the  empren  Mand.  William  Fitzalan  espoiued  the 
caoae  of  the  latter,  and  united  his  forces  with  the  noblemen  of 
that  party.  However  he  wai  at  length  obliged  to  fly,  loaving 
bia  eatates,  fcc,  lo  the  mercy  of  the  exasperated  king.  Trae 
to  his  honour,  he  did  not  deviate  irom  those  principles,  whidi 
■be  had,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  fortune,  supported ;  and 
firmly  adhering  to  the  interest  of  the  empress,  until  her  Bob, 
Henry  II.  gacceeded  to  the  throne,  bis  integrity  was  fiuthfblly 
rewarded;  and  his  honours  and  estates,  among  which  were 
the  Castlee  of  Oswestry  and  Clun,  restored  to  him. 

In  1164,  Henry  the  aeccod,  after  the  fetal  battle  of  Eolo,  in 
Flintshire,  determined  once  more  to  attempt  the  subjugation 
of  Wales,  and  to  revenge  the  ravages  carried  through  the 
borders  by  its  gallant  prince,  Owain  Gwynedd,  Fm  that 
purpose,  be  assembled  a  vast  army  at  Oswestry,  where  he  en- 
camped, and  stopped  a  considerable  time;  till  hearing  that 
Owain  and  Cadwaladr  with  all  the  strength  of  North  Wales, 
prince  Rhys  with  South  Wales,  and  all  the  power  of  Powis 
had  met  together  and  pitched  their  tents  at  Corwen,  he  dten 
mardied  from  Oswestry  to  the  banks  of  the  Ceiriog.  Recol- 
lecting hig  misfortunes  in  the  forests  of  Eulo,  be  directed  bis 
advanced  guard  to  clear  the  passage^  by  falling  the  trees,  ill 
order  to  secure  himself  from  amhnshment.  Tbe  pikemen,  and 
flower  of  his  army,  were  posted  to  cover  the  workmen.  Tbe 
spirit  of  the  W^li  soldiery  grew  indignant  at  this  attempt; 
and,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  leaders  they  fell  with  ir- 
resistible fnry  on  these  troops.  The  conflict  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  and  numbers  of  brave  men  perished.  In  the  end,  tbe 
Welsh  retired  to  Corwen.  Henry  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Berwyn;  but  was  so  distressed  by  dreadfnl  rains,  and  by  the 
activity  and  prudence  of  Owain,  who  cut  him  off  from  all 
supplies,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  great  loss  of  men 
and  equipage.  He  however  wreaked  his  vengeance  cm  the 
nnfortanete  hostages  which  the  Welsh  had  sent  to  him  some 
time  before,  by  putting  out  their  eyes  I 

This  contest  is  sometitnes  termed  The  Battle  of  Corwen ; 
bnt  with  more  propriety  that  of  Crogen,  for  It  took  place 
beneath  Castell    Cn^n,  the  present   Chirk    castle. — The 
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I^Me  ii  ttai  called  ^Any V  JZmUok,  or  the|MW*  ^  tkt  gMiMf 
i^tbe  men.wbo  were  alaia  here. 

Coneidemble  priril^fes  bare  been  granted  to. die  town  hj 
its  lords.  Tbe  first  charter  uf  Oswestry  was  giren  by  WiUcam 
eari  of  Arundel,  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  II.;  and.  from  its 
brevity,  was  called  by  tbe  Welsh,  Siahtbb  Cwtta,  or  Ibe 
shdrt  charter.  The  following  obserrations occur  in  it:  'IhaTs 
received  in  Protection  4  my  Bui^^eraes  and  Blanc^ninster., 
Bicbard  de  Chambre  was  Constable  of  White-minster.  TImv 
mas  de  Ro^sall  of  John  Fitz  Alan,  in  Chief,  of  one  Knighfs 
Fee+  at  White-minster. 

The  aforesaid  Willjam  in  levying  an  aid  for  tbe  marriaga  of 
Ae  king's  daughter,  in  1166,  certified  bis  knig^'s  fees  to  be 
in  Dumber  thirty  fire  and  a  half;  whereof  nineteen  were  de 
Veteri  Jeofmento,  and  sixteen  and  a  half  de  novo.  He  mag^ 
oificeutly  entertained  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  bis  castle  of  Oswestry,  on  tbeir  journey  to 
incite  the  people  to  arm  tfaemselvea  tor  the  intended  Cru- 
sade. Giraldos  seemed  to  think  tbe  entertainment  savoured 
too  mnch  ofluxury.  In  a  scntage  made  in  the  reign  of  king 
John,  the  said  earl  was  not  to  do  ward  at  any  place  but  Blanc- 
minster,  for  the  knight's  fees  held  by  bim;  nor  to  furnish 
more  dian  ten  soldiers,  horse  or  foot,  in  tbe  county  of  Salop ; 
«r  more  than  five  out  of  it. 

Early  in  the. reign  of  Jidin,  Gwenwynwyn,  lord  of  Powis, 
vent  to  Sbrewsbncy,  to  meet  tbe  king's  council.  He  was  dis- 
honourably made  prisoner,  and  confined  in  tbe  castle  of  that 
place,  to  deter  the  Welsh  from  ravaging  tbe  borders.  Not- 
withstanding this  treatment  of  their  prince,  tbey  actually  sent 
a  child  under  seven  yeare  old,  in  1212,  as  an  hostage  for  their 
performance  of  a  treaty  just  made;  but  owing  to  some  infringe 
ment  of  the  peace,  on  the  part  of  tbe  WeUh,  tbe  child  was 
hanged  in  Shrewsbury,  by  one  of  the  king's  creatures. 


t  A  Eikight's  Fee  ii  M  mnch  inheritance  of  l«nd,  u  Ii  luffirient  to  paintwn  ■ 
knight;  wluchin  tbe  reign  of  HmryUI.wu  ^13,  or  two  bondiHl  •>;?«•  of  iMii 
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-  In  1&14,  Llywdn  ab  Grufydd  ab  Madog',  Bwde  bis  coin- 
plaint  to  Ac  archbishop  of  Canterbaiy,  a^imt  the  constable 
of  Osimstry,  far  distnrUnghim  in  the  third  part  of  the  rille 
«f  Ledrod,  and  compelling  him  to  send  two  yoong  noUemea 
to  be  put  to  death,  after  u  ignominious  manner,  in  derc^- 
tion  of  tbeir  birth  and  extraction;  which  ^agrace  ^ir 
parailB  woold  not  trnve  ondergose  for  three  hnndred  pounds 
sterling!  He  states,  also,  that  the  constable  had  twice  im- 
priaoned  sixty  of  his  men,  whtn  eecb  man  was  compelled  to 
pay  tea  sbilliDgs  for  his  liberty:  and  that  when  the  Wehh 
people  caiDe  to  Oswestry  fair,  the  constable  would  seize  thehr 
cattle,  by  driving  them  into  his  castle,  and  refuse  to  pay  for 
Ae  same. 

1316.  Lewis,  the  danpfain  of  France,  being  invited  by  the 
Englidi  barons  against  king  John,  landed  in  theisleofThanet, 
and  marching  forward  to  London,  receired  homage  of  all 
the  barons  who  were  in  actual  war  against  the  king,  John 
removed  to  Hereford,  in  the  marches  of  Wales.  He  sent  to 
pTTuce  Llywelyn  and  Bruce,  imploring  their  assistance,  btft 
tbey  did  not  hearken  to  his  proposals.  In  reTenge,  he  caused 
twenty  eight  hostages,  children  of  emiuent  Welsh  families,  to 
be  hanged  at  Shrewsbary.  Uadaor  and  Hay  castles  be 
destroyed ;  asd  Oswestry,  whidi  belonged  to  John  Fitzalan, 
who  had  taken  part  with  the  barons,  was  bnmed  to  tfae 
ground. 

AfW  the  death  of  that  prince,  John  Fitzalan  was  reconciled 
to  his  successor,  Henry  IIL;  and  in  1327,  procured  for  his 
manor  of  Blanc-minster,  the  Grakt  of  a  fair  on  the  eve,  the 
day,  and  the  day  after  St.  Andrew's  feast.  The  bailiff  were 
also  made  clerks  of  the  market,  with  privil^e  to  imprison 
any  person  detected  in  forestalling;  for  which  was  paid  twenty 
marks  as  a  consideration.  These  persons  sometimes  abused 
tbeir  prert^tire;  and  it  caupot  be  surprising  that  the  griev- 
ances which  the  Welsh  complaioed  of  to  Edward  I.  should 
chiefly  arise  from  this  town. 

In  the  rebellion  of  Hie  earl  of  Pembroke,  against  Henry  HL 
in  13S3,  Oswestry  again  experienced  the  dreadfiil  effects  of 
rerenge.  The  confederates  taking  advantage  of  the  perpetual 
animosity  sabsistii^  between  the  Welsh  and  English,  Joined 
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Llyweljn  ab  Jorwertb,  a;  prihce  who  loa^  supported  a  cha- 
racter distinguished  for  enterprise  and  bravery;  bnmed  the 
town ;  plundered  the  inhabitauta  of  the  marcbra,  and  laid 
waste  the  country:  then  entering  Shrewsbnry,  made  great 
booty  there;  pnt  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitanta  to 
the  sword,  and  burned  a  considerable  part  of  the  town. 

Id  1277,  Edward  I.  made  Shrewsbury  the  chief  seat  ef 
govenunent  for  sereral  months,  that  be  might  be  ready  to  r^ 
ceire  the  necessary  aid  from  his  courts,  in  the  subjugation  of 
Wal^,  an  enterprise  long  meditated.  He  surroMnded  Oswe^ 
try  with  walls,  that  it  might  be  less  liable  to  plundering 
excursions,  and  as  a  key  to  his  intended  conquest.  A  murage 
or  toll  was  imposed  upon  the  county,  (the  borgeaaea  of  the 
town  of  Shrewsbury  excepted)  for  six  yeara,  for  the  bnildmg 
of  the  same;  in  which  period  it  is  presumed  they  were  coaw 
pleted.  It  appears  they  were  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
with  an  entrenchment  on  the  outside,  which  could  be  filled 
with  water  from  the  numerous  streams  in  the  vicinity.  Tbe 
remains  of  this  fortification  aie  still  visible.  'Several  atroeg 
towers  were  erected  on  the  walls,'  but  not  a  vestige  of  eitba 
is  to  be  seen  at  this  time.  There  were  also  four  gateway*,  tbe 
only  inlets  into  the  town.  These  gates,  in  latter  days,  became 
extremely  iuoouTenieDt  for  the  passage  of  carriages,  &c  Hw 
Blaclt-gate  was  taken  down  by  consent  of  the  earl  of  Powis, 
and  pillars  erected  in  their  place.  Tbe  corporation  also 
entered  into  an  agreement,  in  1782,  with  the  succeeding  lord 
of  the  manor,  for  the  demolition  of  the  remaining  three  gates, 
and  appropriating  the  materials  to  tbe  erecting  of  a  pristm 
within  the  town.  This  was  carried  into  efiect,  and  pillan 
were  also  substituted  in  their  stead. 

Tbe  ^ew^gate  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  It  was 
used  as  a  prison  and  guard-room  for  soldiers.  The  horse 
with  an  oak  branch  in  his  mouth,  over^  arch  way,  was  tfae 
crest  of  the  Fitzalans,  and  is  borne  by  th%  present  earl-marabal 
of  England,  as  the  dexter  supporter  of  bis  shield.  The  oak 
branch  on  tbe  seal  of  kii^  Oswald,  as  mentioned  in  tbe  MS. 
of  John  Davies,  esq.,  Recorder,  1635,  was  a  mere  omameot; 
as  on  those  of  the  bailiffs  uf  Shrewsbury,  and  several  royal 
seals  in  tbo^lime  of  Edward  I.  There  is  a  very  ancittt  caiw 
vingofUie  horse  and  oak  bough  in  the  old  house  at  Treo* 
ewydd,  near  IVhittington. 
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Th»  BMtrice-^af  wu  probably  erected  by  'HioiBaa,  -earl 
«if  Amndel,  in  tbe  b^aning^  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  wbe 
■nmd  it  in  ooapliment  to  his  wife,  Beatrice,  natunl  daughter 
to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Orer  this  gate  were  the  anna  of  the 
Fitzalana;  a  Jioa  rampant. — WiUote-gtUe  (properly  Wallia- 
gate)  took  its  name  from  being  the  thoroughfare  to  Wales, 
orer  the  boundary  of  O^.  The  precise  time  of  its  erection, 
or  that  <^tbe  Black-gal«,  which  was  taken  down  in  1766,  is 
not  known. 

In  UOO,  tbe  town  was  burned  during  an  insurrection  of  tbe 
Welsh.  After  a  peaceable  anbmission  of  upwards  a  century, 
tbey  made  an  attempt  to  r^fain  their  ancient  independence 
under  the  renowned  Owain  Glyndwr.  He  was  'squire  of  tbe 
body  to  Richard  II,,  whose  cause  he  favoured,  and  therefore 
bad  no  iiriex<est  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  His  resentment 
against  the  usurper  was  incited  by  wrdngs  publick  and 
pri^atec  by  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  Bichard,  to  whom  he 
was  atroDgly  attached  by  being  a  personal  favourite,  and  by 
tbe  strong  partiality  the  Welsh  bad  for  their  late  king, 

Owain  first  appeared  in  arms  in  the  summer  of  1400.  Lord 
Orey  of  Ruthin,  had  nnjusdy  seized  upon  some  part  of 
CUyndwr's  esttUes,  which  mostly  lay  between  Llangollen  and 
CoTwen.  Owain  sought  justice  without  having  recourse  to 
vMence:  he  laid  his  case  before  parliament,  but  he  met  with 
no  redress.  He  therefore  comnoenced  his  warlike  career  by 
attacking  bis  enemy,  lord  Grey ;  and  immediately  recovered 
tbe  lands  which  that  nobleman  had  deprived  him  of.  Aided 
by  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  bis  country,  and  soldiers,  on 
whose  valour  be  relied,  he  set  at  defiance  the  whole  power  of 
England.  Glyndwr  animated  by  bis  descent  from  the  auciont 
line  of  British  Princes,  caused  bimself  to  be  proclaimed 
Prince  of  Wales,  September  20tb,  1400. 

In  1403,  be  assembled  his  forces  at  Oswestry,  in  order  to 
joni  lord  Percy,  (sumaqied  Henry  Hotspur)  against  the  kinjf. 
The  Welsh  diieflain  had  sent  off  only  his  first  division, 
amounting  to  four  thousand  men, .  whose  valour  was  codb- 
picnous  in  the  day  of  action;  in  which  fell  his  brother-in- 
law,  Sir  Jen  kin  Hanmer.  Henry  prevented  liim  from 
proceediqg  with  the  rest,  by  posting  bimself  between  Oswestry 
and  Shrewsbury,  just  at  the  critical  time  when  Percy  appeared 
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Wlbre  ilfl  walli.  Eager  to  givt  battle,  Pmcj  witMrew  hit 
amy  to  OH  sdvaDtageous  ^roand  abont  three  nuba  trom 
JShrewsbiiry,  Heury's  'courage  Ailing'  be  sent  the  dbbot  i^ 
Shrewdbory  to  o&r  tenna,  bat  tbe  earl  of  Worceater  ar^lly 
raisrepreseated  the  meaa^e  to  Pbtcj,  who,  in  retain,  sent  defi- 
aaee  to  Heury;  aod  placing*  bimaelf  apon  an  anin^we,  be 
animated  his  aoliUers  by  a  warm  speech,  when  the  battla 
beg;ao  with  a  heavy  diachaige  of  arrow*  trom  both  armiea* 
After  three  houra  dreadful  conflict,  tbe  &II  of  Percy  doaed 
the  tragick  scene.  Hia  frieods  fled  in  great  eonftuAon,  leaving 
six  Ifaoaaand.  of  their  side  dead  on  tfae  field.  On  Ae  Icing'* 
side  there  fell  about  sixteen  handred,  and  three  thoasand 
were  woooded,  Glyndwr,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thouaand 
men,  had  the  mortification  of  being  oUiged  to  ranaiD  iaactim 
at  Oswestry;  bat  probably  pressed  forward,  when,  die  king's 
forces  remored  to  the  fleld  of  action,  for  Googh  obserres^  that 
about  two  milea  from  Shrewsbury,  where  tbe  Pool  road 
diverges  from  that  which  leads  to  ^westry,  there  stands  ui 
ancient  decayed  oak  tree,  of  which  there  ia  a  traditioD,  Tliat 
Glyndwr  asceoded  it  to  reconnoitre;  hat  finding  that  the 
king  was  in  great  force,  and  that  the  earl  of  Northomberland 
had  not  joined  his  sou,  Percy,  he  fell  back  to  Osweatry,  and, 
inunedi^ely  after  tfae  battle,  retreated  precipitately  into 
Wales.  However,  Glyndwr  carried  on  a  maraitdiDg  war,  and 
plundered  the  marches. 

*  Shall  it  be  said  earl  Douglas  wyll 

Avenge  not  Hotspur's  death? 
Xong  as  Scots'  bloode  does  my  veioes  1^11 
I'll  weare  the  sanguine  wr^Uhe. 

Ob  GixTNDwal  with  thy  hardyetraine, 

Why  had  we  not  thy  aide? 
Curst  was  my  fate — Ob !  Utousaods  slain 

Of  freyndes  are  yonder  laide ! ' 

Owaiu  is  imjustly  censured  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
and  .blamed  for  wluit,  it  seems,  be  could  not  eflfect.  His  great 
oversight  appears  to  have  been  the  neglect  of  attacking  H«iry 
immediately  after  (he  battle,  when  the  royal  forces  bad  iob- 
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taioed  B  Tmut  1m*,  and  war*,  amcome  widi  ftdgiM ;  when  hn 
(Nvv  foHowen,  and  dienaaiiu  oftbe  nortbern  troops,  would 
iMve  fomed  an.  aiwf  nevlj  doable  tbat  of  the  kin^. 

In  1409^  ba  began  to  make  head  agaiii.  He  maie  great 
devaBtatioiifl  ob  the  laanAes,  and  in  those  parta  of  Wales  that 
ware  w«ll  afiected  to  tfae  Engltsh  goTerntnent.  The  estates  of 
l«rd  Powia  aoffered  greatly.  Henry,  therefore,  directed  a 
writ  to  that  adilaiMUi,  to  raise  his  forces,  and  suppress,  in  the 
moat  vigaroiui  BHumer,  this  new  disturbance.  He  was  at  ^e 
aaaw  lime  desired  not  to  qait  the  conntry,  bnt  to  keep  bis 
'  caMles  ganiaoBed,  and  not  t»  permit  any  of  his  estates  to  be 
dsaedad.  Similo'  orders  were  issued  to  Thomas,  eari  of 
Arundel;  B^iaald,  lord  Grey,  &c.  This  activity  proved 
&tal  to  Rhys  Ddn,  and  Philip  Scndamore,  two  of  Owain'a  best 
officns,  whom  he  had  sent  into  Shropshire,  where  they  com- 
mitted great  excesses.  They  were  both  made  prisoners,  sent  to 
IiondMi,  and  executed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  seve- 
ral of  the  officers  of  the  lords  marches,  either  through  dislike 
to  the  war,  or  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  country  fVom 
Ae  fliry  of  the  Welsh,  by  their  own  authority,  Jbrmed  a  trace 
with  Glyndwr  and  his  parti2aD8.  This  only  served  to  enable 
them  to  make  dieir  inroads  on  other  parts  with  more  security. 
ttanj  of  the  loyal  borderers  were  slain,  and  others  plundered, 
in  consequence  of  these  agreements.  Henry  was  highly  irri- 
tated, and  immediately  issued  writs  from  Nortbaoiptoa  to 
HiomBB,  earl  of  Araodel ;  Sir  Richard  L'Estrange,  lord  of 
Knockyn,  Ellesmere,  and  other  bordering  manors;  Edward 
Charlton,  lord  Powis;  and  Ranald,  lord  Grey  of  Rntbio; 
and  to  the  deputy  lientenant  of  Herefordshire,  directing  them 
to  cause  such  illegal  comparts  to  be  rescinded,  and  Glyndwr 
and  his  adherents  to  be  pursued,  and  attacked  with  the  nl- 
most  vigour. 

From  Ail  period,  Owain  never  made  any  attempts  worthy 
of  bigtorick  ootioe.  Numbers  of  his  followers  deserted; 
whi^  obl^ed  him  to  confine  himself  within  that  extensive 
tract  Aat  forms  the  Alps  of  Wales,  and  act  entirely  upon  the 
defensive.  He  kept  bis  prisoaers  so  securely  confined,  tbat 
even  Henry  in  1412;  was  under  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
a  treaty  with  him  about  the  redemption  of  some  prisoneir. 
The  prison  where  Owain  confined  hia  captives,  was  not  far 
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from  hb^onae/JD  tbe  pariah  of  Llanmitftsid  Glyndwrdtry; 
and  the  pUce  is  to  this  day.  ctdlBd  CarekarA/  Owoi,  Ghpii. 
tcrdwy.  Glyadwr  oiaintaiiied  hia  aitaadoo,  for  in  1415y  hi* 
affitirs  bore  so  mpectable  an  appearance,  that  Henry  V, 
condescended  to  enter  into  a  .trea^  with  him;  and  for  that 
purpose  depnted  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  with  foil  powera  to  nego* 
ciate  with  Ovain,  and  even  to  offer  bim  and  hia  foUowera  a 
tree  pardon,  in  caae  tbey  should  request  iL  It  is  said,  dial 
this  grace  was  obtaioed  by  the  mediation  of  Darid  Holb^ob, 
steward  of  the  manors  of  Oswestry,  Bromfield,  and  Yale,  mm) 
founder  of  the  fiee-sdiool  in  this  town.  The  erent  of  this 
affair  does  not  appear.  It  was  probably  interrupted  by  Ae 
death  of  Owain,  which  happened  on  the  20tb  of  September,  in 
the  same  year. 

1471.  Welsh  cloths  and  cotloos  were  formerly  brought  to 
Oswestry,  as  the  common  market,  and  there  bronght  princi- 
pally by  the  Shrewsbury  drapers.  The  Welsh  wished  to 
draw  the  trade  more  into  their  own  country,  but  the  £nglish 
purchaser  could  not  be  persuaded  to  follow  them  on  account 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  principality.  In  the  corporation 
records  at  Shrewsbury,  relating  to  the  drapers,  is  the  follow- 
ing  order:  'twenty  fifth  Elizabeth,  16S3,  Ordered  that  no 
draper  set  oat  for  Oswestry  market  on  Monday  before  6 
o'clock,  on  forfeiture  of  6«.  6d.  and  that  they  should  wear 
their  weapons  all  the  way,  and  go  in  company. — Not  to  go 
orer  the  Welsh  bridge  before  the  bell  toll  9.'  This  precau- 
tion appeared  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  rob- 
beries in  the  marches. 

The  plague  raging  in  Oswestry,  in  1585,  'a  market  was  kept 
at  Knocking,  (about  ten  railes  from  Shrewsbury)  and  a  balf^ 
penny  paid  by  the  drapers  for  every  piece  of  cloth  bought.' 
When  that  calamity  ended,  the  drapers  resorted  to  Oswestry, 
as  usual.  The  'covetous  and  ambitious  company  of  drapars* 
frequently  disagreeii^  with  the  inhabitants,  and  perfaapa 
wishing  to  dispense  with  their  Monday's  trarel  to  our  town, 
resolved  to  remove  the  mart  to  Shrewsbury.  Bnt,  through 
the  interference  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
their  resolution  was  ineffectual.  The  lordship  of  Oswestry, 
was  at  this  time  possessed  by  that  nobleman,  who,  je«- 
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Ion*  of  bis  iDtflrests,  obliged  th»  Sbrewsbury  dnpem  to  re^ 
linqaisb  tbe  attonpt  to  establish  the  trade  in  tbeir  own  towo. 
In  1618,  tbe  earl  beings  dismisfled  from  bis  bigb  offices  nnder 
tbe  crown,  and  hearily  fined,  his  infiuence  probably  decreased ; 
for  we  find  that  the  drapers  in  '1621,  Agreed  to  boy  no  more 
cloth  ia  Oswestry.*  The  MS.  of  John  Daries,  esq.,  recwder, 
obserres  that  *  (^westry  flourished  and  was  h^py  indeed  by 
reason  of  the  market  of  Welsh  cottons.  £1^)00  in  ready 
money  was  left  in  the  town  erery  week ;  sometimes  far  more. 
Bat  now  (1633)  since  the  staple  of  cloth  is  removed  to 
^rewsbory,  the  town  is  much  impoTerished,  Shrewsbury 
haTing  now  ingrossed  the  said  market ;  whether  better  I  can- 
not say ;  bat  1  say, 

'Montua,  vae!  miaera  niMtam  vicna  CramomB.' 

The  amount  of  webs  annually  brought  to  Shrewsbury,  hc- 
cording  to  Mr.  Pennant,  was  about  700,000  yards;  but  this  is 
fiu>  short  of  tbe  total  quantity  made  in  North  Wales.  The 
Welsh  manu^tures  still  *roretigg  to  draw  the  trade  more 
into  their  own  country,'  have  of  late  years  fixed  it  at  Welsh- 
pool, whither  the  purdiasers  repair  once  a  fortnight. 

In  1512,  there  was  a  fire  io  this  town,  by  which  two  long 
streets,  with  extensive  property  were  consumed.  It  began  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ended  at  four,  to  (be  great 
marrelling  of  many,  says  Camden,  that  so  great  a  spoil  hap- 
pened in  so  short  a  time.  The  houses  were  then  principally 
built  of  timber,  and  slated. 

As  tbe  register  of  burials,  marriages,  &c,  for  part  of 
the  year  1567,  is  '  dymyituhed  a.ad  lost,'  probably  the  church 
or  at  least  the  place  where  the  register  was  deposited, 
did  not  escape  tbe  flames.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  the 
extremity  of  tbe  suburbs  in  which  that  edifice  is  situated,  is 
DOW  denominated  Pentrepoeth,  which  signifies,  the  burnt  end 
of  tie  towK. 

The  plague  visited  Oswestry,  in  April,  1559,  and  continued 
tfarougbout  the  principal  part  of  the  year,  during  which 
time,  upwards  of  fire  hundred  people  were  swept  away.  The 
disease  commenced  with  a  violent  perspiration,  (from  which 
4t  was  termed  tbe  tweating  nchieta)  which  lasted  till  either 
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tim  imA  or  Ttearery  of  the  MieUA.  It  mMmb  ttMimani 
above  tv«D(y  Jbiir  hoiin;  tboM  pen— ■  wbo  wete  Miwd  in 
(be  day,  w«re  pot  to  bed  ia  tbeir  clothes  to  wait  tbe  iamw ; 
snd  tboM  who  w«e  wiMd  in  the  night,  wore  desired  to  Btmj 
in  bed*  bat  not  to  sleep. 

Thie  rowduhle  end  dteadful  itmiaAj,  which  raged  tar 
nany  yean  in  the  Iringidw^  is  said  to  have  originated  sniong 
tbe  kries  raised  aUond  by  Henry  VII.  fn»  hospitab  wd 
gaols;  and  who,  r^anUesa  of  health  or  clenalittMfl,  were 
^ronged.M  board  tbe  transporta. — Abont  hal£-a-mile  frem 
the  town,  on  die  Wdahpool  rood,  is  Cnemayhm.  Ai  this 
place  is  Ao  base  of  a»  old  cross,  said  to  hare  been  erected 
when  tbe  plague  was  in  the  town;  asd  dornig  that  tiuM  tbe 
market  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  this  cross,  lest  the  coantry 
people  by  eonii^  nio  lbs  town  shonM  be  infected;  or 
because  of  their  fears  if  they  did  so. 

Thisdreadfal  sconige,  again  appeared  in  Oswestry ;  which  is 
thus  recorded  itt  the  parish  register :  "His  yere,  thexriijth 
daie  of  March,  158&,  the  plague  b^an  in  this  towne,  and  con- 
tynued  uiUitl  the  xxth  of  July;  whereof  died  three  score  and 
four  persons,  and  no  more."  The  flannel  market  was  beld  at 
Knocking  until  that  calamity  abated. 

In  the  troubles  of  Charles  L  the  coanty  of  Salop  was 
strongly  attadbed  to  the  cause  of  that  unfortanate  monarch.  . 
The  gentlemen  of  the  coiuty  on  die  eighth  of  Aagust,  1642, 
signed  a  declaration  in  his  favoor;  and  the  corporation  of 
Shrewsbury  resotred  in  common  coancil,  that  <  If  bis  Majesty 
came  to  that  place,  the  town  sbonld  make  him  the  best  eoter- 
taioment  the  troublesome  times  could  afford :'  which  aflec- 
tionate  receptiou  he  experienced  on  his  arriral  there,  Septem- 
ber 20th.  Oswestry  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  in  tbe  bon- 
ing of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  rendered  by  its  walls  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  fearful  lest  the  enemy  should  annoy 
the  place  from  the  tower  steeple,  the  governor  pulled  it  down 
to  the  body  of  the  church,  part  of  which  structnre  was  like> 
wise  demolished. 

After  several  aosoccessful  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  town  by  tbe  parliament  forces,  it  wa§  at  length  on  the  22ni] 
of  June,  1644,  besi^^  by  the  earl  of  Denbigh  aiid  general 
Hyttoo,  with  a  detadiment  from  tbe  main  body  of  the  army 
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which  tfaea  lay  at  Drajlon.  This  force  coii*t«t«d  of  only  two 
troops  of  boree  aod  two  bmidrecl  foot  soldiers.  The  attack 
was  (M>  ftirioiu,  that  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  and  with  the 
loss  of  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded,  a  breach  was 
effected  in  the  wall,  hj  which  the  infantry  entered.  The  can- 
non then  played  smartly  against  the  Newgate,  which  was 
soon  destroyed,  when  a  bold  youth  named  Greorge  Cranage, 
went  with  hb  batcbet,  and  let  down  the  chains  of  the  draw- 
bridge, over  which  the  horwmen  passed  immediately.  He 
royalists  retired  into  the  castle,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  con- 
sternation, fled  there  for  shelter.  ThiAer  they  were  soon 
followed.  Cranage  was  persaaded  by  some  of  the  parliament 
officers  to  &sten  a  petard  to  the  castle  gate.  Being  en- 
livened with  wine,  he  undertook  the  dangerous  enterprise. 
With  the  petard  hidden,  he  crept  nnperceired  fnnn  one  house 
to  another,  until  he  got  to  that  next  the  castle,  irom  which  ho 
sprang  to  the  gate:  he  fised  his  engine,  set  fire  to  it,  and 
escaped  unhnrt.  This,  by  the  force  of  its  explosion,  burst 
open  the  castle  gate,  when  the  garrison  finding  it  was  useless 
to  make  further  resistance,  surrendered  on  assnrance  of 
quarter.  The  deputy  govemor,  four  captains,  and  about  three 
hundred  men  were  made  prisoners.  The  king's  party  received 
a  great  check  on  the  taking  of  Oswestry,  However,  only  a 
week  after  that  event,  the  royalists,  consisting  of  about  three 
thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Marrow,  attranpted  to  retake  the  town.  Intimation 
of  their  approach  was  immediately  sent  to  Sir  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton,  then  at  Knulsfbrd,  in  Cheshire,  who  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  the  garrison;  attacked  the  king's  troops,  and 
completely  routed  them;  took  two  hundred  common  men, 
seven  carriages,  and  one  hundred  horse.  In  consequence  of 
severo  losses  in  other  parts,  the  cause  of  royalty  drooped,  and 
toon  after  its  partisans  were  effectually  dispersed. 

General  Thomas  Myttwi  was  bom  in  the  yaac  1608^  at 
Halston,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Myttona.    In  1639,  be  married 

a  daughter  of  sir ^Napier,  bart.  of  Luton.  He  was  returned 

for  the  borough  of  Sbrewsfauiy;  and  in  164&,  was  chosen 
stieriff  by  the  poriiament,  while  sir  Francis  Ottley,  of  Ottley, 
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knl.,  beld  the  sanw  office  from  the  kin^.  Mytton,  in  that  ca- 
pacityt  appointed  a  court  to  be  beld  in  Oswestry,  August  the 
37tb,  1646,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  representative  for  the 
connty,  in  the  room  ol'  sir  Richard  Lea,  of  Lea  Halt,  bart^ 
who  had  been  displaced.  Howerer,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
morning  of  that  day,  having  only  a  few  persona  accompanying 
bim,  be  secretly  adjourned  the  meeting  to  Alberbnry,  at 
whiifh  place  he  returned  his  relative,  Mr.  H.  Edwards. 
Nearly  a  thousand  freeholders  assembled  at  Oswestry  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  suffrages  in  behalf  of 
Andrew  Lloyd,  of  Aston,  esq. ;  a  great  number  of  whom, 
petiti,oDed  parliament  in  his  favour,  in  coosetjuence  of  the 
secret  proceedings  of  Mytton.  As  a  soldier,  Mytton  was  able, 
active,  and  successful  on  the  part  of  parliament,  during  the 
civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  By  his  military  prowess, 
piost  of  the  strong  holds  in  North  Wales  and  part  of  Shrop- 
shire, were  subdued,  and  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
•eveval  battles.  The  general  bad  the  honour  of  taking  Har- 
lech castle,  being  the  last  fortress  which  held  out  for  the  king. 
Love  of  Liberty,  it  appears,  was  the  motive  whidi  actuated 
general  Mytton  in  his  conduct,  and  not  ambition ;  bat  finding 
that  Cromwell's  views  were  different  from  his  own—which 
were  merely  to  curb  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Charles — be  re- 
signed his  command!  and  retired.  He  died  in  London  in  1666, 
and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Shrewsbury,  and  interred 
in  St.  Chad's  church. 

Sir  Thomas  Middleton  of  Chirk  castle,  was  related  to  Hyt- 
ton,  by  marriage,  and  ably  supported  the  cause  of  that  di»^ 
tinguished  general,  "fbe  repairs  of  one  of  the  wings  of  his 
castle  in  CroiQwell's  time,  cost  nearly  £28,000.  Towanis  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  found  that  he  bad  established  a  more 
intolerable  tyranny  than  that  which  be  had  formerly  opposed. 
Id  1659,  upon  the  rising  of  the  royalbts  in  Cheshire,  undei 
sir  George  ]^ooth,  sir  Thomas,  then  eighty  years  old,  took  up 
arms  to  restore  the  ancient  constitution.  He  proclaimed 
Charles  U.  in  Wrexham,  which  greatly  encouraged  the  friends 
of  the  king  iu  Denbighshire  and  Shropshire.  However,  sir 
George  w»a  defeated  by  the  vigilant  I^mbert;  and  sir 
Thomas  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  his  castle,  where,  after 
two  or  three  days  shew  of  defence,  he  was  compelled  to  yield 
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to  muA  terms  aa  the  conqueror  vtom  pleawd  to.dietate.  Wbeu 
&K  fbrtress  was  beai^ed,  b;  the  parliament  forces,  ooe  side, 
witb  three  of  its  towers  were  thrown  down  by  the  enemy's 
cannon.  These  were  rebuilt  in  tweire  months,  but  at  the 
enormons  expense  of  £80,000,  In  the  church  at  Chirk  there 
are  several  monuments  in  memory  of  the  Middletops:  the  best 
is  a  bust  of  the  aforesaid  xir  Thomas  Middleton,  armed,  with  a 
peaked  benrd,  and  long  hair.  By  it,  is  anotlier  of  his  lady,  a 
Napier  of  Luton. 

Oawestry  is  situated  on  the  nor^west  border  of  Shropshire, 
ne  Parish  contains  the  townships  of  Oswestry,  Middleton, 
Hisland,  (anciently  Hides-land)  Wooton,  Aston,  Measbnry, 
Morton,  Cricketh,  Weston  Cotton  and  Sweeny,  [in  one  town- 
diip3  IVeflnch,  Trefennen,  IVefarclawdd,  Pentregaer,  Kynyn- 
ion,  (in  old  deeds,  Conynion)  and  Llanforda,  The  outer 
parts  of  the  town,  with  respect  to  its  aqcient  walla  com- 
priae  four  Suburbs;  namely,  the  louthem,  which  Jndudea 
Chnrch  street,  Upper  and  Lower  Brook  atreet  and  Pentrepoeth; 
the  weutem,  part  of  WUlow  street;  the  northern,  part  of 
Beatrice  street;  which,  when  Leland  passed  throug;h  Oswestry, 
in  the'rei§^  of  Henry  VIU.  had  "many  bams  for  com  and 
hay,  to  the  number  Vli  score  serei^I  barns;"  the  eastern 
Black^ate,  in  which  there  were  "XXX  bams  for  com,  with 
other  houses  'longing  to  the  townesmen."  Leland^  account 
of  Oswestry  is  very  copious:  he  observes,  "there  be,  whhyn 
tfao  towne  X  notable  streates:  the  iii  most  notable  streatea 
be,  the  Cross  streate,  the  Bayly  streate,  and  Newgate  streate. 
The  honses  within  the  towne  be  of  timbre,  and  slated.  There 
is  a  castelle,  set  on  a  mont  be  likelihood  made  by  hand ;  and 
ditched  by  aenth-west,  betwixt  Beatrice-gate  and  Willow- 
gate,  to  the  which  the  wall  commitb.  The  towne  atandeth 
most  by  sale  of  cloth  made  in  Wales,  There  goith  thro*  the 
towne  by  the  Croase,  a  broke,  commiog  from  a  place  caullid 
Simwi'a  well,  a  bow-sbot  without  the  wanlle  by  N,  W. 
This  broke  commitb  in  through  the  waufle  betwixt  WiHow- 
gate  and  New-gate,  and  so  renning  through  the  towne,  goith 
o^te  under  the  Blac|c-gate.  There  be  no  towers  in  ibe 
wanlles  beside  the  gates.  The  town  is  dickid  about,  and 
brokettes  ren  ynto  it.     The  chirch  of  St,  Oawalde  ia  a  very 
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bir  teddid  chirch,'With  a  great  tonrrid  steple,  and  itstandetb 
witbont  the  Ne^>f^;  so  that  do  chirdi  ia  there  within  the 
towne." 

Of  late  years,  the  town  of  Oswestry  has  made  great  progress 
in  the  taste  and  number  of  its  buildings;  yet  several  of  those 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  timber  buildings,  still  remain.  Several 
houses  in  Bailey  street  may  be  ranked  under  that  head; 
particularly  the  Tfaree-tuns,  whidi  in  former  days  was  the 
principal  inn  in  the  town,  and  the  chief  resort  of  the  drapers. 
The  feast  of  St.  David  is  annually  celebrated  in  this  venerable 
mansion,  which  is  usually  ^tended*  by  most  of  the  geatlemen 
of  the  town  and  oeighbourhood.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tbd 
street  is  another  spacious  antique  edifice,  the  stories  of 
which,  project  considerebly  over  the  street.  On  the  front  of 
this  boose,  lacing  Croat  street,  is  the  figure  of  a  spread  eegl^ 
raised  tm  the  plaster.  The  Lloyds  of  Trenewydd,  &c.  bore 
the  eagle  in  their  coat  of  arms,  and  probably  one  of  that  l^mily 
may  have  been  the  founder.  The  decay  of  our  woods  was 
the  cause  of  disusing  timber  in  building  in  most  parts  of 
England,  abont  the  middle  of  die  sixteenth  c«itnry;  but  in 
this  town,  it  was  certainly  the  mode  of  building  rather  later. 
To  this  cause,  may  be  ascribed  the  rapid  progress  of  the  fires 
with  which  it  has  been  so  often  unfortunately  visited. 

The  town  is  seated  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  the  prospects 
from  the  rising  ground  above  it,  are  perhaps  not  surpassed  by 
any  of  the  kind.  The  rich  and  luxuriant  Vale  of  Shrop- 
diire,  is,  as  it  were,  a  map  beneath  the  feet ;  Hawkstone,  the 
seatof  sir  Rowland  Hill,bart,  nephew  ofthe  gallant  general  lord 
Hill;  the  Staflbrdshire  hills,  Nescliff  rock,  the  celebrated  re. 
treat  of  Humphrey  Kynastou,  sumamed  the  Wild;  (see 
Kynaston's  Cave,)  the  Wrekin,  the  loAy  spires  of  Salopia,  the 
Styperstones,  &c.  are  seen  in  the  distance.  Towards  Wales, 
the  Alpine  heights  and  lowly  vales  are  seen  in  rich  profusion : 
here  die  traveller  may  glance  upon  a  country  which  was 
eminently  distiii^ruigh^i  as  the  birth-place  and  residence 
of  the  children  of  freedom — a  people,  who,  by  their  inde. 
pendent  spirit  aud  martial  prowess,  for  cmturies  chastised 
rapacity  and  injustice,  and  made  oppression  and  tyranny 
tremble  upon  the  throne. 
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The  corporalioD  ofOBwoatry  cnrauta  of  ft  mftyor,  recorder, 
steward,  twelve  atdennen,  fifteen  cmninon  council  meo,  cor- 
oner, maraiger,  town-clerk,  marBha),  aergeantB,  &c. 

The  charter,  bjr  which  the  corporation  acts,  was  granted 
by  Charles  II.  The  first  royal  diarter  was  given  by  Richwd 
IL  but  the  bargenes  enjoyed  great  privil^ea  from  their 
Itadt  long  before  that   reign. 

The  population  in  1801,  amounted  to  6,839,  and  the  number 
ofhotises  to  1,317.  The  tradeinWidsh  flanneUwasor consider- 
able importance,  but  has  completely  fidleu  offl  Excellent 
coals  are  prooured  near  the  town,  and  also  lime  and  bnilding 
stone.  The  Ellesmere  canal,  which  unites  with  the  Montgo- 
meryshire line  «t  Llanymyuech,  ia  about  three  miles  from 
Oswestry. 

The  remains  of  ^  Cattle,  are  on  an  artificial  mount  on  the 
ontside  of  the  town,  being  little  more  than  a  heap  of  shattered 
walls  and  mortar.  It  had  a  deep  ditch  extending  to  the 
Beatrice-gate  on  the  one  side,  asd  Willow-gate  on  the  other. 
According  to  Powell,  the  castle  was  founded  in  1149,  by- 
Madog  ab  Meredydd  ab  Bleddyn,  prince  of  Powis.  A  tower 
here,  went  by  the  name  of  Madog's  Tower,  says  Leland, 
which  seema  to  confirm  the  account. respecting  the  founder  of 
the  castle.  The  English  historians,  however,  assign  to  it 
a  more  ancient  date:  they  inform  us  that  it  was  in  being 
before  the  Normao  conquest,  (1066)  and  that  Alan,  a  noble 
Norman,  hod  the  town  and  castle  bestowed  apou  him  by  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror,  soon  after  his  accession.  The  Norman 
period  b^an  with  the  system  of  subjugating  this  country,  by 
previously  parcelling  it  out,  and  granting  such  parcels  to  va- 
rious military  adventurers,  who  should  acquire  them  by  nego- 
ciatioa  or  force. — These  terrkoriea  were  to  be  held  in  cajnte  of 
the  crown.  Alan  was  the  stock  of  the  Fitzalans,  earls  of 
Arundel.  The  castle  and  manor  continued  in  tbe  possession 
of  this  fimiily,  with  little  interruption,  nndi  the  leign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  when  it  became  extinct.  Dugdale  says,  there  was 
a  castle  here  at  the  Conquest:  which  is  probable,  for  Ihe 
artificial  moont  on  which  it  stood,  shews  it  to  bare  been  in 
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exiflteDce  before  tbe  Norman  epoch.  The  Britoiu  and  ibe 
Saxopo  gave  their  fortreBses  this  species  of  elenitioo.  The 
Nonna^B  built  on  the  firm  and  natural  soil  or  rock :  but  pfteB 
made  use  of  those  mounts,  which  had  been  the  sites  of  Sasoa 
castles.  This  appears  to  have  been  tbe  case  with  tbe  one'in 
question.  A  FitzaUn,  probably,  repaired  or  rebnilt,  end 
kdded  to  that  which  he  met  with  here.  A  tower,  also,  might 
bare  received  the  appellation  of  &Iad<^,  in  compliment  either 
to  the  son  of  Meredydd,  or  to  some  other  great  persont^  of 

The  square^  which  is  still  called  the  BaileyJtead,  was  tbe 
balHum  or  yard  of  the  castle  ;  ■  mount  in  the  Castle-field,  on 
the  outside  of  the  great  ditch  is  the  scite  of  its  Barbicax  or 
outer  gate,  at  which  tbe  halt  and  bliud  were  nsually  reliered. 
This  mount,  from  its  use,  bears  the  pame  of  Cripple-bank  or 
gathe,  to  this  day.  By  an  inquisitioa,  2Ist.Richard  II.  after 
the  death  of  Richard,  earl  of  A  rondel,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  free  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  ta/ra  Caatrum  de 
Otwaldeitre,  and  that  the  advowson  belonged  to  the  earls  of 
Arundel. 

Sixth  Henry  the  II.  Gny  leStrangeifiheriflr  of  Shropshire 
accounted  in  the  Exchequer  for  salaries  paid  out  of  the  Icing's 
rerenues  to  the  wardens  in  the  castle  of  BlanciDtnater, 
(Oswestry)  the  inheritance  of  Witliam  Fitzalan,  then  lately 
deceased.  ]&th  John.  John,  nephew  of  William  Marshall^ 
earl  of  Penbroke,  being  guardian  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  was 
at  the  same  time  made  governor  of  the  castles  of  Blancininster 
and  Shrawardin,  in  com.  Salop.  Henry  III.  John  Fitzalan, 
as  beir  to  Hu^  de  Albany,  earl  of  Arundel,  had  upon  the 
death  of  of  that  earl,  assigned  for  hia  purpary,  the  castle 
of  Arnndel ;  and,  upon  paying  £  1000  6ne,  was  admitted  to  tbe 
posseesioa  of  his  castle  here.  24th  Henry  111.  On  the  death  of 
John  Fitzalan,  John  1e  Strange  had  a  grant  uf  the  custody  of 
the  lands  of  John,  bis  son,  (then  a  minor)  witfa  an  allowance 
of  300  marks  per  enn,  fur  guarding  Bbmc-minster,  Scra- 
warthin,  and  Clun,  1st  Edward  1.  John  de  Oxiuden  had  the 
custody  of  the  castle  of  Blanc-minsler,  upon  the  death  of  John, 
earl  of  Arundel. — 3rd  Edward  I.  Bogo  de  Knoril  was  sherilf 
of  the  county,  and  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Btancmmsterf 
8th  Edward  1.    Isabel,  mother  of  Richu^,  earl  of  Arundel* 
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liad  lb*  custody  oP  the  castle  of  BUncmuul^r,  and  also 
of  the  handred  of  Onealdtter,  daring  the  minority  of  her 
■00 ;  bat  two  years  after,  her  brother,  Edmand  de  Mortimer, 
sapplaated  her,  and  got  the  gnmt  to  himself.  18th  Edward 
I.  Adam  de  Montgomery,  died  goTemor  of  this  castle.  27th 
Edward  I.  Peter  Meovesioe  de  Berwicke,  jtala  Aianten^ 
died  in  the  same  office.  27th  Edward  IL  After  the  attainder 
of  Edm'nnd,  earl  of  Arundel,  Roger  Mortimer,  lord  of  W^^ 
more,  had  a  ^ant  of  the  castle.  21at  Richard  II.  RichaHt 
earl  of  Arandei',  being  attainted  and  execnted,  the  king  seized 
upon  his  lands  and  manors,  and  granted  them  to  William 
Scrope,  the  hewly-^reated  earl  of  Wiltshire.  7th  Henry  IV. 
Thomas,  son  of  the  attainted  earl,,  after  he  was  restored  in 
blood,  freed  the  buTgesees  from  many  impositions  of  the  coo- 
stable  of  the  castle,  &c.  Sometime  after  tliis  date,  the  name  of 
John  Treror  Vaaghan,  occurs  as  constable  of  the  castle;  and 
after  bim,  that  of  Jeffrey  Kyfiio.  25th  James  I.  Homas, 
earl  of  SuffoUc,  his  wife,  lord  Walden,  sir  Arnold  Herbert, 
and  William  Hay  ward,  grant  to  the  lady  Crareo,  sir  William 
Whitmore,  George  Whitmore,  and  their  heirs,  the  lordship, 
manor,  and  castle  of  Oswestry. 

The  castle  was  garrisoned  for  Cbaries  I.  in  Uie  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars:  a  colonel  Lloyd  was  governor.  Sir  Absetts 
Sfaipman  succeeded  him,  and  continued  in  that  post,  until  the 
town  and  castte  surrendered  to  the  parliament  forces  ander 
the  earl  of  Denbigh  and  general  Mytton,  the  22nd  June,  1644. 
From  hence,  the  earl  hastened  to  other  service,  and  left 
Mytton  governor  of  the  town.  After  the  death  of  the  king^ 
thb  fortretis  was  demolished. 

Besides  the  tenants  of  the  lordship  and  hundred  of  Oswestry 
there  were  many  in  the  hundred  of  Bradford  and  Pimhill, 
whose  tenure  ^as  to  do  service  at  this  castle. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  present  struc- 
ture is  of  no  great  antiquity :  it  is  spacious,  and  not  inelegant. 
The  bold  square  tower  at  tbe  west  end  is  furnished  with  eight 
barmoniDas  bells,  upon  which  is  a  set  of  "  ill-measured 
cfaimes."  It  appears  that  the  chancel  commonly  called  St. 
Mary's,  was  demolished  "  in  Uie  late  wars,  anno  1616 ; "  and 
that  the  tower,  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  church  were  de- 
motisbed  in  the  civil  wars,  1644.  The  vicaroge-bouae,  situated 
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DO  a  pieot  of  groBBd  si^oBiit^  to  tbe  diurcb  yard,  widnnaajr 
other  boildiDga^  ma  burnt  to,  the  gnniad  ia  the  uiob  jear,  in 
conaeqaeoce  of  the  towo  being  beaiqned.  The  dtnrdi  was 
probabl3r  stripped  of  ereiy  article  of  ralne  in  those  aniuippjr 
times:  itt  ancient  ** well-tooed  organ"  graces  one  of  die 
diDrches  in  London,  at  the  present  da;. 

The  interior  has.  nnder^one  great  improTements  of  late 
years :  a  handsoiae  organ  vat  erected  by  subscription  in  1813. 
Hw  salary  of  the  organist  is  £  40.  per  annnui.  Hie  relvet 
cushion  and  doth  in  the  pulpit,  and  tbe  relret  clotb  on  the 
conunonitm  table  baring  the  royal  anus  and  "  A.  R.  1702" 
wiH-ked  thereon,  were  bequeathed  by  John  Mucklestone,  esq. 
alderman— mayor  in  1693.  Hie  aerrice  of  plate  beloDg:ii:^  to 
tbe  chnrdi  consists  of  a  silver  bowl,  the  gift  of  Richard 
3bson.  esq.;  ditto,  the  gift  of  Richard  Mason,  gent.;  ditto, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  David  Edwards;  a  silver  plate  and  salver,  the 
gift'  of  Mrs.  Roderick;  a  large  silver  flagon,  three  silver 
fsaren  to  the  bowls,  silver  cup,  salver,  and  a  pewtM-  dish. 
The  iron  gates  &cing  tbe  town  and  the  smaller  one  adjoinii^, 
were  pot  np  by  the  parish,  in  1738,  at  the  expense  of 
£46, 1«.  4(2.  The  elm  trees  in  the  church  yard  were  planted 
at  the  cost  of  the  Rev.  Hiomas  Owen,  when  vicar  of  tbe  partsb, 
between  the  years  1707  and  1718. 

Among  the  monnmeutal  inscriptions  are  tbe  following: 

"In  memory  of  Mr.  Hugh  Yale,  alderman  of  this  town, 
and  DonoTHT,  bis  wife,  daughter  of  Rx^er  Roden,  esq.  of 
Burton,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  whose  bodies  are  mteiT'd 
within  ye  chancel  of  this  church,  commonly  callM  St  Mary's, 
before  its  demolition  in  the  late  wars,  anno  1616,  They  gave 
to  ye  poor  of  this  town  the  yearly  interest  and  b«iefice  of  one 
bundred  pounds,  to  continue  for  ever;  besides  other  good 
acta  of  charity."  Beneath  this  inscription :  "Underneath  ar« 
interred  the  remains  of  Margaket,  the  wife  of  David  Yale, 
esq.  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward  Maurice,  of  Cae-nor, 
gent,  she  departed  this  life,  the  30th  day  of  December,  1 754, 
aged  66.  Also  lye  the  remains  of  David  Yalb,  esq.  who 
dy'd  Jan.  29tb,  17k2,  aged  61.  ,  Tliia  was  erected  by  her  son, 
John  Yale,  of  Plas  yu  Yale,  clerk." 
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On  d^ant  mural  monnmente  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  chancel: 

RICHARDUS  MAURICE,  Arm. 
Ad  pedem  ColHmnn  hnic  Mann,  oppofiitee, 

Exurias  Hortales 

Uxora  Aiioi^,  Fills  Thomee  Carpemter 

De  Home,  Com.  Herefordin,  Ann. 

Cum  unicB  ex  eadwn  Filia  Anna, 

Tumnlarit, 
Septemb.  4,  A.  D.  1700,  MM.  22. 

£t  Margarbta  itidem 

Secundia  illi  Nnptiis  conjnnctte. 

Filin  Jahmmt  Price,  A.  M.  ex  qua 

Unnin  Snscepit  Filinro  Johamtem, 

Cum  Matre  placide  dormjentem 

Denat.  SeptenA.  4,  A.  D.  1716, 

£tBt   32. 

In  Uxomm  &  Liberorum  Memoriain 

H.  M.  R.  Macrice,  p.  C. 

In  eodem  Tumulo 

Et  Saos  aliquando  Cineres  depositurus, 

Sterna  Requie  fhiilurus,  si  er^  Denm  Pieffu 

Erg&  Panperes  Benignitas,  er^  Omnea  auDtma 

Benevolentia  illam  Requiem  afierre  valeant. 

Obiit  Primo  die  Junii  Anno         v 

-  Salntis  174&,  £t  Sate  iEtatia  84." 

"HDCCCXIL  In  memory  of  Lewis  Jones,  esq.  for  14 
yeaiB  town-clerk  of  Oswestry :  he  died  June  5th,  in  tbe  66tli 
year  of  his  a^.  This  tablet  was  erected  by  the  corporation 
of  this  town,  in  token  of  their  affectionate  rememberance  of  a 
man,  who  was  remarkable  for  hia  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his 
country;  and  for  his  readiness  in  imparting  that  knowledge, 
with  K  rtew  to  prer«it  litigation  among  hia  neigbbonrs." 

^ To. the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lewis 
JoDcs,  who  died  26th  Sept.  1801,  in  the  38th  year  of  bar  age. 

This  small  tribute  of  affectionate  regard,  as  a  testimony  of 
her  worth,  and  an  expression  of  bis  one  deep  regret,  is  placed 
by  her  sarviring  husband." 

ccc 
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"Sacred  to  tbe  memor;  of  Captaia  Ro^bt  Watkik 
Llotd,  of  major  ^enend  Gwynae's  regiment  of  caralry,  only 
son  of  Bobert  Lloyd,  esq.  of  Swasfain,  aged  17.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  the  yellow  fever  od  the  26th  of  June,  I7di,  at  Port 
au  Prince,  id  Saint  Domingo,  having  sarviTed  the  capture 
of  that  plaoB.  In  him  were  united  amind  find  and  rigorous; 
a  disposition  kind  and  beaeTolrat;  maniten  tagigiag  and 
mild ;  giving  promise  of  a  character,  which  might  one  day 
have  added  lustro  to  his  pvofewioi ;  have  adorned  the  circle 
of  polished  society,  and  have  sweetened  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  life." — ^"Sacred  also  to  the  memory  of  Robbrt 
Llotd,  esq.  of  Swuihill,  &dter  of  the  abov&«amed  Watkin 
Robert  Lloyd,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  3rd  day  of 
October  1803,  aged  58.  By  that  event,  his  family  lost  an 
affectionate  husband  and  &ther;  tbe  connty,  an  upright 
magistrate;  and  the  publick,  an  amiable  man," 

A  superb  monament  at  tbe  east  end  of  tbe  chancel ; 

"Robert  Powell  Llotd,  son  of  Robert  Lloyd,  of  Swan- 
bill,  esq.  by  sarah  bis  ^nd  wife,  died  tbe  llth  of  March,  Anno 
I7(^  and  was  interred  in  tbe  vault  beneath,  aged  6  years. 
Sarah,  mother  of  tbe  above  R.  P.  Lloyd,  died  19th  of  Aug. 
1790,  aged  09  years.  Also  Robert  Llovd,  esq.  tbe  fether, 
died  tbe  6lh  of  April,  179S,  aged  72  years." 

A  neat  tablet  at  tbe  same  end : 

'*Sacred  to  the  nwrnory  of  Thomas  Trevor,  clerk,  H.  A. 
•on  of  Rt^r  Trevor,  of  Bodyofol,  in  tbe  county  of  Montgo- 
mery, esq.,  vicar  of  this  parish  60,  and  of  Rhnabun,  15  years  ; 
chaplain  to  sir  W.  Williams  Wynne,  haj«Bet ;  and  one  of  hi» 
Sfajesty's  jnstioea  of  tbe  peace  for  tbe  counties  of  Salop  and 
Denbigh,  who  died  29tb  Febraary,  1764,  aged  76.  Of 
mannen  unafleeted,  he  performed  tbe  service  of  tbe  drarcb 
with  a  peculiar  grace;  and  by  a  propriety  of  elocution,  attrac 
ted  tbe  attention,  and  raised  the  devotion  of  bis  beaten.  He 
was  an  active  and  upright  magistrate,  a  tender  husband,  kind 
relation,  and  steady  friend.  He  married  twice — first,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Edward  Maurice,  of  Trefedfbyd,  in  th* 
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aoatiijr  of  MeBtgtmery,  esq.  11th' Jane,  170S:  Afienfflrda, 
Ann,  daughter  of  Gabriel  Wjnne,  of  Dolarddyn,  esq.  and 
reliet  of  Oeof^^  Bobinsoo,  of  Biithdir,  esq.  both  in  the  count; 
of  HoDtgonterjr,  who  mTwiyed." 

"  Sacred' t«  the  DMrnofy  of  the  ReTerend  Joseph  VsnABLea, 
L.  L.  B.  who  was  born  31st  Aug.  1736,  and  died  the  I4th  of 
ISIO.  As  a  miniBler  of  Ae  Gospel,  he  illastrated  his  precepts' 
b;  bis  example,  by  his  pic4y,  benerolence,  and  general  charac' 
ter  as  a  nan.  To  his  relations,  his  affection  and  kindoess 
were  anbounded ;  for  society,  bis  friendship  was  ardent  nai 
aiooere;  and  when  bis  Creator  called  him  to  anothw  and  a 
belter  world,  he  closed  a  long  »bA  wellHspent  Kfe,  respected 


The  Home  of  Indost^, 
H  a  Tory  «stetwire  boildiog,  stttuUed  aboot  a  mile  team  the 
town,  uear  the  road  leading  towards  Pool.  It  was  erected  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  joint  subscription  of  the  town  and  p«rJsh 
of  Oswestry,  the  aereral  parishes  of  Wliittington,  FeltOD,  St. 
Martin's,  Chirk,  Sellatyn,  Knockin,  Kionerley,  Rnyton,  Llan- 
sillin,  Llanyblodwell,  and  the  township  of  Llwyntidman,  in 
the  parish  of  Llanymyntich,  for  the  use  df  their  poor. — ^HM 
board-days  are  every  Monday. 

A  writer,  speaking  of  this  stmcture,  obserTcs,  that  "  it  is 
a  ridicttloasly^spleodid  brick^buildiMg,  intended  not  for  a 
parpose  which  its  exterior  seems  to  prompt,  but  for  the  abodo 
of  the  indigent  and  wretched,  it  is  a  strange  perrersbn  of 
common  sense,  made  by  ostentati<m  and  fol)y,  when  el^;ancs 
and  show  become  the  concealment  of  poverty  and  distress. 
Conrenience,  humility  and  obscurity,  should  rather  distin*' 
guish  the  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate,  whether  their  circam- 
stances  be  derived  from  their  own  crimes  or  from  ^e  crimes 
of  others."  The  extensive  calico  priuting  works  of  Henry 
Warren,  esq.  are  situated  near  thehooseof  Industry,  upon  a 
fine  stream  of  water,  called  the  Morda;  from  which,  the'ham^ 
let  lakes  its  name. 

The  free  grammar  school  of  Oswestry,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  4ie  west  side  of  the  town.    The  present  building  was  erec* 
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ted  in  1780.  This  ■eminary  of  learning  w«b  foQDded  and  en- 
dowed, M  early  as  tbe  reign  of  Hairy  the  Fourth,  by  "Davy 
Holbeche,  a  lawyer,  steward  of  the  towne  and  lordship,  who 
gare  x  I  land  to  it." 

The  National  Society  gave  £200,  and  the  town,  as  mucli  u 
made  up  the  deficiency  to  purchase  the  present  natimal 
school-room  over  the  town  clerk's  office,  and  the  fittii^  it  np 
for  the  instnictioii  of  scheolnuntos  for  Wales,  accotdiaif  to 
the  plan  adopted  by  that  society  j  and  also  for  the  edacatioa 
of  the  children  of  tbe  poor  in  the  town  and  ueigfabonilMiod. 
'Hiere  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  boys  in  the  sdiool  at  pre- 
sent   Mr.  John  Morris,  is  the  scbooloiBsta-. 

There  is  also  a  School  for  Girls  in  the  town-faall,  wbidi  as 
well  as  the  boys'  school,  is  supported  by  annnal  subscriptions 
and  donatitnts,  and  a  charity  sennon,  yearly.  Mn.  Williams, 
scboolmistress. 

The  Guild-ball  is  situated  near  die  site  of  the  castle,  and 
forma  one  side  of  the  spacious  square  called  the  Bailey-bead. 
—It  is  a  plain  stone  building,  with  a  high  clock  turret,  and 
comprises  a  long  room,  where  the  quarter  sessions  and  other 
publick  affairs  of  the  town  are  transacted;  a  jury  room,  and 
space  beneath  the  whole,  used  as  a  dwelling-  house  and  shop. 
Tbe  guild-hall  is  the  private  property  of  the  earl  of  Powis. 
A  few  years  ago,  permission  was  obtained  £vm  his  lordship  to 
convert  the  grouud-floor  into  a  market-hall ;  but  this  has  not 
yet  been  effected. 

The  town  clerk's  Offica  is  a  lofty  bnilding  near  tbe  guild- 
hall, erected  with  tbe  stone  belonging  to  tbe  town  gates  after 
their  demolition,  flanked  with  two  neat  brick-built  houses. 
The  recordB  of  the  corporation  are  deposited  here. — ^The  cells 
or  places  of  temporary  confinement,  are  aontiguous  to  the 
office.  A  room  orer  the  office  b  used  as  a  school,  and  tat 
performing  tbe  Church  service  in  Welsh. 

The  theatre  stands  at  the  bottom  of  Lower  Kt»ok.«treet. 
It  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  a  respectable  company  of  cocnediana 
perform  therein  a  few  weeks  in  tbe  antumn. 
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Tbe  Bank  of  MaMn.  Crozoii,.  Jooec,  CroxoD,  and  Co.  is 
•itaated  in  Willow-street.  Agenti,  Mbsstb.  Brown,  Cobb, 
and  Co.  Banken,  London. 

Tbe  Post  office  ia  kept  at  the  Cross  Foxes  Inn,  Charch- 
street,  where  tbe  mail  coach  arrires  from  London  erery  even- 
ing at  about  half-past  ten ;  and  retnma  from  Holyhead  abont 
tlvee  o'  clock  in  the  morning,  l^is  inn  is  replete  with  every 
cooTenience,  and  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  tbe  whole 
line  of  commanication  between  London  and  Holyhead,  The 
house  ia  spaciona  and  elegant,  and  tbe  assembly  room  is 
equally  ao. 


■  OswBSTBT  (<Md.>    Se^  Old  Osweatry. 

OvBRTOK.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Stottesden,  and  ia 
the  Cteobnry  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden.  3|  miles 
north  of  Cleabury  Mortimer. 

OvBnTOiT.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Richard's  castle, 
and  in  tbe  hundred  of  Mnnalow.     12  houses. 

Owlbhrt.     See  Oldbnry. 
'    OzBif;   or  OxDEAN,       A  township  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Chad,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 
,      OXERBOLD.     See  Weston  Oxenbotd. 

Park's  Lane.  A  townsbip  in  the  parish  of  Claverley, 
and  in  tbe  Bridgnorth  dirision  of  tbe  hundred  of  Brimstry. 

Pare's  Lamb,  (Lower)  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Diddl^ury,  and  in  tbe  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Mun- 
alow. 

Park's  Lare,  (Upper)  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Diddlebury,  and  in  ^e  lower  dirision  of  the  hundred  of 
Hunalow. 

pARLoauB.     See  Perlogue. 

Pattirsbah.  A  parish  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Stot- 
tesden, partly  in  Seisdon  hundred,  in  the  county  of  Stafford. 
The  Shropshire  part  contains  11  houses,  €9  inhabitants.  Tbe 
entire  parish  contains  835  inhabitants.  8  miles  souti>^«ast  of 
Sbiffnal.     See  Rudge. 
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Paynb's  Lamb.  A  towtuhip  ia  tht  pwriih  of  Shiffnal,  md 
in  the  Sbiffo&l  dtrinioo  of  the  buodnd  of  Brimstry.  S  mild 
north-west  of  Shiflnai. 

Pebton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Ditldlebnry,  and  in 
the  lower  dirisiaB  of  the  hnndred  of  Manalow,  Peetoo  diri- 
aion  of  die  psrMi  oootaiss  28  boiues,  103  inbabkanti.  6( 
miles  Dinth-efwt  by  noflb  of  Ladlow, 

PeMTREGAEiL  A  townsbip  in  the  parish  of  Oswestiy,  and 
in  the  nppn  dtrLBion  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

Peplow.  a  township  in  the  parwb  of  Hochiet,  and  in  tbc 
Drayton  dintioB  of  the  buadred  of  Bradford,  North.  7^ 
miles  north-west  of  Newport.    The  seat  of  Joseph  Oleggj  Esq. 

Pbrloodb.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Clun,  and  in  the 
Clun  division  of  the  hundred  of  Clun.  8  miles  sontb-weat  of 
Bishopscastlo. 

Perry  River.    See  appendix. 

Pbttoh.  a  parish  in  Ae  Baecburch  dinsioB  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Pimhill,  &  ricange  disduu^ed,  in  the  diocese  of 
Coreqtry  and  lichfield^  the  deanery  of  Salop,  andarchdea- 
cwiry  of  Salop.  5  houses,  18  inhabitaBts.  6  Bules  soutb- 
east  of  Ellesmrae. 

Pbtton  Haix.    TfaeaeatofW.  Sparling,  Esq. 

PiCKLBSCOT.  A  township  in  the  parishof  Suiedicot,  and 
in  the  Coodorer  dirisioD  of  the  hundred  of'  Condorer.  4 
miles  north-west  by  north  of  Church  Stretton. 

PiCKsTOCK.  A  township  in  the  parish  of£dgTniMid,and 
iu  the  Drayton  dirisioa  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 
3  miles  Bortfa*w«st  by  north  of  Newport. 

PiLsoH.  A  towudiip  iu  the  paridiofCbetwyndjudrnthe 
hundred  of  &adford,  North. 

PiHLST.  A  townsbip  in  the  puish  of  St.  Mary,  and  in  the 
liberties  of  Sbrewsbury. 

PiTDuroBS.  A  pwriah  in  the  Connd  dirisiou  of  the  bui^ 
dred  of  Condover,  a  rectory  dischar^d,  in  the  diocese  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdea- 
conry of  Salop.  4r5  houses,  226  inhabitants.  6  miles  south- 
east by  south  of  Sfarewsbary. 

P.  Halu    Hie  seat  of  1^  Hen.  Cecil  J 

PLAIK   Of   SHREWSBUay, 
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The  phin  of  UimraiKiry  m  a  tnA  of  conndeniUewiteat, 
divided  by  tlie  SererB  into  two  meqaal  portioDs,  and,  tbengh 
Sat  wfaes  cwDpared  with  tbe  jiorroiindtng^  hUb,  i»  rery  varied 
IB  ^  auFAwe.  Its  greatMt  extent  from  north  to  soatfa  amy  be 
■bout  tlarty  miles,  eoraprdieiidiiig  tbe  space  between  Whit* 
church  and  Chardi-StrettoD ;  its  breadth  frran  Oaweatry  to 
Coalbrookdde  is  dMUt  28  miles.  A  range  of  limeatoae  from 
SaaboB  to  Uanymyaeeh,  and  tbe  Ifoeddin  hills,  form  the 
westeni  boundary ;  tbe  northern  extremity  termiBBtes  en  tfa« 
berdets  of  Cheshire  and  Flintshire^  the  eastern  line  consists 
of  tbe  hills  od  tbe  Staffordsfane  bwder,  (be  Wr^ia,  tbo  bills 
of  Actof^amd,  Frodesley,  the  lawley,  and  Caer-Caradoe  i 
tbe  sontbera  buundsry  is  formed  by  tbe  Longmont,  Stipeiw 
•tones  and  Lot^r™*^*^^'"* 

From  Hawkatone  southwards  to  Lea  and  GriMhU  bm% 
cxteodB  a  line  of  calcareous  freestone,  chiefly  of  the  red  kind, 
exoept  at  Grinshill,  where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
white,  lesemblin^  the  Portlsod  stonerOf  which  ^rrat  use  baa 
been  made  in  thebridges,  chDrches,aod  other  modem  sdificc* 
of  Shiewsbivy.  To  tbe  west  of  this  is  another  ridge  of  Uie 
saoM  kind  of  stone,  beginning  a  little  north  of  EllemMre,  and 
ia  its  progress  aondiwards  dividing  into  two  branches,  one  of 
whtcb  descending  between  Elleamera  and  Whixall-nioss* 
touches  upon  Wem,  includes  Middle  and  HanaeF-hillcr  and' 
terminates  in  Pimhill:  the  odier  branch  passing  to  tbe  west 
of  Ellesmere,  oeachcs  the  rirer  Ferry,  which  it  accompanies  to 
its  junction  with  tbe  Serena  under  tbe  names  of  Nehdiff  and 
Leaton  -sbdif,  then  crossing  the  Severn,  it  twmintfeB  in  the 
b%b  grounds  at  Bickton  and  Onalow. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  shells  or  other  marine  exurin  artf 
fonod  in  these  rocks.  The  ▼alleys  between  ea4^  ridge  con- 
tain marl,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  or  day.  M  Hawk- 
stone  and  Pimhill,  the  summits  ofsome  of  tbe  rooks  are  tinged 
with  gieeu  carbonate  of  copper.  Tbis  tract,  abont  17  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  Tarying  in  breadth  from  eight  tv 
fourteeD,  has  but  kw  running  wains,  but  abounds  in  large  ' 
pools  or  meres,  of  which  the  diief  are  the  pools  of  Ancot, 
Marton,  Fennymoor,  and  fire  others  <^  CMuidenible  size  near 
EUesmere. 
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.  From  hence  westward,  tlfere  U  a.oarrow  dip  ofloiMe  aand, 
vhich  borders  npoD  aDother  of  marly  clay  mixed  with  allarial ' 
fnigineBts,  in  which  near  Chirk,  Ruabon,  and  Oswestry,  an 
found  coDaiderable  quantities  of  coals.  This  clay  is  bounded 
by  a  low  rid^  of  tender  shale,  reposing  on  the  base  of  the 
limestone  rocks  which  overhang  it:  hut  between  Chirk  and 
Oswestry  (where  the  lime  is  entirely  wanting,  or  most  prob- 
ably lies  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface,)  rising  immedi- 
ately upon  the  slate  moantain  of  Selattya,  one  of  tlie  Ferwyn 
chain.  The  exterior  boundary  to  the  west,  consists  of  the 
limestone,  which  descending  from  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  rises  into 
the  Eglwys^  monntaiDs  and  Chirk  lime-rocks,  is  iutemipted 
near  Oswestry,  and  appears  again  in  the  hill  of  Llanymynecb, 
in  which  is  found  carbonate  of  copper  interposed  between  the 
strata  of  lime.  The  rock  cmuposing  the  whole  of  ibis  range 
is  very  bard,  and  contains  but  few  shells. 

On  the  north-east  of  the  plain,  the  calcareous  freestone- 
extending  from  Hawkstone  towards  Salop,  is  bordered  by  a 
range  of  argillaceous  sofaistus;  commencing  in  Hagbmond  hill, 
about  two  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  This  hill  is  composed  of 
primitive  argillaceMis  scfaistus  interspersed  with  mica,  and 
based  upon  porphyry ;  the  strata  are  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  hortum,  and  its  escarpement  &cea  the  Severn,  that  flows 
within  half,  a  mile  of  its  hottom.  The  valley  eastward,  b^ 
tween  this  ridge  and  the  Wrekin,  consists  of  alluvial  soil  and 
tender  shale.  The  Wrekin  itself,  with  two  other  smaller 
hills  on  the  north  and  south  of  it,  consists  of  a  coarse 
dark  grey  whin,  red  on  the  sDriace,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of 
its  iron.  It  is  craggy  at  the  top,  and  so  much  higher  than  the 
snrrounding  hills,  as  apparently  to  rise  alone  from  the  middle 
of  the  plain ;  its  plan  is  a  long  oral,  pointing  nearly  north  and 
south ;  its  figure  very  exactly  resembling  that  of  a  whtUe 
asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  tbe  strata,  which  are  perpen. 
dicular  to  tbe  horizon,  lie  east  and  west,  or  across  the  short 
diameter.  The  most  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain  is  tbe 
eastern ;  its  height  is  reckoned  about  1200  feet.  Kaslward  of 
tbe  Wrekin  is  found  clay  and  shale  containing  coal.  Next 
to  this,  from  Newport  to  Coalbrookdale,  between  Wellington 
and  ShifTnal,  extends  a  vast  body  of  ironstone  and  coal,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  long  broad  line  of  sand  and  caU 
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cuwKU  ftecrtoae,  bcgmnfi^  north  of  Shi&al,  tbm  crawng 
.the  Serflfti,  and  arcooipaDyi^  ita  ootine  on  both  Mm  of  the 
rirer  Iran  Bridgncrth  to  WolTeAampton,  which  k  the  fiiiw 
the«t  distaoce  it  haa  been  tncsd;  bat  ia  all  probabilitj  it 
occompMiiea  die  Severa  m  far  aa  the  lim^^ocks  nenr  Briatol. 
I^omllel  to  Ab  Serern,  and  at  a  little  diatance  from  it,  betveea 
^  Wr^in  and  Coalbrookdale,  roas  a  oaiTOW  ridge  flf 
a^r^ata  rock,  coasiatiag  of  qnwtz,  ocfaie,  aod  other  rounclfld 
pobblee  in  a  calcaraona  cmimt;  the  pebblea  vary  in  sice  iron 
oouae  aand  to  the  bulk  of  a  p^oo&'s  e^.  Laq^  cobica) 
blocka  of  thia  atone  are  naed  fw  the  foondaitionof  the  new  iron 
bridge  emetad  at  Bnildwaa  abbey.  The  rodu  on  both 
aidea  of  the  rirer,  at  the  entruwe  of  Coalbroekdale  from 
Shmrabory,  are  compoaed  <rf  lime;  and  from  the  northwB 
extvcmtty  of  a  loi^  ^^'fS^  which  paaaco  by  Wenlock  in  a 
aonlb-weat  direction  aa  fer  aa  Ludlow.  It  is  thia  aingular  eom- 
bioBtion  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  lime,  together  with  tbe  ndnuw 
tage  of  water  carriage,  that  rendffla  Coalbrookcttde  the  cento* 
of  the  moat  extenaive  iron  worka  in  the  kingdom;,  tbe-ore  for 
the  moat  part  ia  ao  poor  as  m  leaa  favoBrableattiiatimi  to  be 
hardly  worth  the  tnmble  of  redudi^,  yet  here,  where  the 
fewel  and  flax  are  near  at  luvd,  it  ia  made  tbb  aoorce  of 
aatooiahiiig  wealth,  and  aapporta  a  population  of  many  thou- 
aandfl. 

Cloee  to  tbe  inclined  plane  from  the  Ketley.  canal  to  die 
Serem,  is  a  apring  of  petrolemn,  or  foasil-tar;  it  was  eat  into 
■poa  driring  a  level  into  the  bill  (which  ia  of  red  sandstone,) 
in  search  of  cod;  the  quantity  that  firat  iaaoed  waa  to  the 
amonnt  of  three  at  four  barrda  per  day,  bat  at  present  there 
seldom  flows  oat  more  than  half  a  barrel  in  the  same,  period. 
The  limestone  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  light  blniab  grey,  veiy 
bard,  and  inclosing  but  few  remains  of  oiganiwd  bodies:  on 
the  sides  of  die  large  excaration  at  Lmeobt  hiilt  petooleom  ia 
seen  oozing  out,  but  it  appears  to  be  merely  pwcotating 
throBgb  the  rock,  not  t^emically  nnidng  with  it;  for  tbejima 
thna  impr^nated,  has  ootbing  (^  that  strong  disagreeable 
Bcent  which  charactoiaeB  the  oommon  swine-stone^  which  is  a 
comUnation  of  the  same  aubstances,  that  in  this  instance  are 
only  rety:  loosriy  mixed.     Tbeclifisof  jB«N(Aa/£flEgw  on  the 
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nffMito  aide  at  tbe  river,  contaio  Wftatj  .fiae  ■pecaaoH  of 
cryMaHiced  litiie,  partievluly  a  flnh-e»IeaBcd  tdiaW  spar^ 
■prinkkd  wkh  ivor^  fjritn,  and  ia  ap^cwtoMC  gKady  r^ 
kenblng  the  lalpfaaM  oiburjt. 

Meteowttbyy  u  «  aabject  that  •£  lata  yora  baa  cxcileil  tW 
attetttian  of  wereni  MtDnl  philoMtpboa,  and  aeouMle  Rgi»- 
ten  art  kepi  of  A*  variatioii  of  ttmfentam,  the  we^fitoftke 
M—pfaege»  *Dd  the  qaaiitky  ofraiujoa  tbeJartof  Ikeaes^ih 
jeeta,  tbe  ealculatiMis  mnat  aeotwriiy  be  vary  inaccante  and 
ioiperfeet,  ■»  long  as  plaviBineten  »T«n  the  mest  eorrect  are 
ibe  etily  iiwlrinuoate  nude  use  of.  The  twavieat  aboweffa  are 
irenenlly  tboae  wbich  are  the  moat  circumieribed)  and  it  may 
•Aw  happen  tbal  one  or  t«n>  iocfaee  of  rain  nay  Jail  at  one 
ptMe*  whJte  anodier  not  a  nile  elT  doea  not  recem  a  aiogle 
dmpf  OD  tfaia  afMoont  it  menu  abaolntely  necesaary,  in  erder 
to  draw  general  condaskuist  t»  centriTe  aome  method  of  eati> 
mating  tbe  qnantity  of  nia  that  ialls  upon  very  extenaive 
anrfhcea ;  penMpe  it  is  not  caay  to  attain  great  aeeuracy  in 
Ibeae  more  comptebenaiT*  eb^^rrataona,  yet  even  imperfect 
VCaBlta  amy  be  of  great  nae  when  oerrecled  by  more  exact, 
Aongb  more  «ireaauciibed  ooea.  Part  of  every  abewer  that 
MK  is  imbibed  by  tbe  cArtb;  aad  this  will  be  properti«ie4 
to  tbe  anleeedeQt  drf  nesa  er  meiatwe,  depth  or  afaaUowiteM  ef 
tbe  Boil :  8  eonaiderable  portion  howerer  flows  oflf  into  tbe 
bveoka,  and  tbenee  tbitnigh  ibe  tirera  into  die  aee.  Now  tbe 
whole  of  Ais  pertien  may  in  meet  pleoea  be  determined  with 
fcOWwderaMe  aiecarBey,  and  I  know  no  station  ao  well  adapted 
tO'obaemtifliis  of  this  kind  as  Coalbrookdale.  At  tbe  iron 
bridge,  ibe  rirer  ia  eonfined  en  both  aidee  by  aprigbt  piara  of 
masonry  that  serve  ss  tbe  foundation  to  tbe  iron  arch;  tb* 
breadth  of  tfaeee  piers  on  tbe  water  side  ia  abont  %  feet.  If 
tbtrefbre  a  gradaated  scale  was  attached  to  the  piers,  to  nen> 
Mte  tbe  riM  or  ftill  of  tbe  atreem,  and  a  log^ine  thrown  twice 
•Ir  tbriee  a  day  under  the  arch  to  note  the  raK<of  the  eurrentt 
tbe  i]U«Qtity  of  water  ntg4it  thoa- be  aeoerlaincd:  iu  time  a 
general  ratio  ^tbe  rate  to  tbe  depth'  would  be  procored,  and 
Aen  tbe  bbserratien  of  the  gradnated  scale  afone  wonM  b« 
euffieient.  By  tbeoe  means  the  qnantity  of  anperlaoaa  water 
firom  About  HMO  sfnare  tmlca  would  be  known,  iadadiag) 
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Umitm  tW  pbw  <rf  Galop,  a  gnvt  put  of  ^  «hI(Mm  Af 
Mntganwiry  aad  Blerioiwtik 

Barioff  dsMribed  that  part  of  As  plab  of  Sdop  nortb  of 
tlw  Sevan,  we  proceed  to  notioe  in  the  «vdar  <tf  tbeir  poakkn 
fima  east  to  weat,  tfaon  ridgca  wkidi  lie  oo  the  eoutfa  aide  of 
the  river.  Of  thew  the  fiprt  ia  the  SinetUme  ridg«,whidi 
ammendDg  in  LitMola-  hill  at  Coalfarookdsle,  prooeeda  in  a 
aBDlb.«ealn1]r  direction  toirards  Stratteo;  near  whioh  plapa 
baa^-fimied  to  the  aonth  by  the  billH  nmad  Hope  Bowdler»  it 
daaccada  neoriy  ia  a  right  line  to  Lndlov.  Hm  fbriB  of  thaaa 
hilk  iadieminewithtfaatofeTeiy  otbvliaHatoBentig«,ata 
aaflieieat  dalaBon  from  the  |wiaitipe  ■Kwirtainai 

Hw  ontltaa  of  a  iiouatcae  UII  oommoaly.  riwa  fram  tk& 
fimwm  of  the  homoD  with  an  anc^e  of  aboat  f)6  degrees,  till  it 
icacbea  the  height  of  diraa  or  four  hnndred  feet;  it  then  .pro*- 
eeeds  in  a  direotieu  nearly  ler^l  with  ita  baas,  bat  moi» 
■aaafly  aaoanding  Aan  daaaending',  £»  the  apace  of  half  a- 
mO^  or  even  a  n^e;  and  at  length  drops  dawn  into  the  ^ain- 
atarery  large  angle,  appnwchingfteqnently  to  a  right  angiet 
and  dii>  predpitows  dcMwnt  is  called  ita  eieorpemeirt.  Of  Ihe- 
range  of  hills  bow  nnder  consideratian,  the  eacarpeaMat  ii  ta 
the  aoDtb-wMt,  and  the  steepest  dsscHit  of  the  side  ia  that 
towards  the  plain  af  Salop.  Near  Coalbrookdale  tbe  Ubm 
ahoanda  in  crjrstals,  ia  very  hard,  and  incloses  ftw  ahelU: 
abont  Wealock  tbe  shells  ioercaae  in  nnmbef ;  thopa  arefew 
distinct,  cryvtala,  but  great  part  of  the  roek  u  a  oaaiae  ooiw 
faaedly  c^vtalliEed  marble.  Aa  the  hills-  proceed  fnrther 
sonth,  Aey  alto-  sMiewhat  in  shape,  tho  differenw  between- 
the  aaeeirt  and  escarpaniant  being  less  powptiUet  like  tho. 
shale  bdls:  the  lime  ia  mixed  mwe  with  clay,  tbe  strata 
beoome  thinner  and  mtwe  like  sobiatua;  theo*ly  appearances 
of  crystallintion  are  between  tbe  strata,  which  eneloae  a  great 
nomber  of  anunonitieB  and  other  fossile  shellst  and  th«  sob* 
ataace  of  the  rook  becomes  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  broken 
down  by  a  nudl  banmer. 

WestwMrd  of  this  rit^  is  a  valley  wheae  soil  consists  of 
day  md  linec  ita  breadth  u  abont  two  miles,  and  its  length 
ftnm  Coalbrookdale  to  ^tretloo  valley  is  neariy  fifteoi  miles. 
]|[»  00*1  is  at  preaeut  pracnred  baa  my  part  ^  tbia  tnct»  but 
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it  HI  erident  from  its  poaitioD,  its  soil,  ud  die  remaiiw  of  Mme 
old  pits,  that  it  contains  beds  of  this  rery  valiuble  cnamodity. 
I^is  TBllej-,  to  t&e  west,  is  bounded  by  soom  Iov  hills  of 
micaceous  aii^Iaceoim  sdiistns;  rangiiig  for  tbe  most  part, 
without  any  intennedtate  valley,  along^  the  base  of  a  ridge  of 
primitiTe  monntains.  This  ridge,  of  which  the  Wrriun  is  tbe 
northern  extremity,  appears  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  Severn,  in ' 
tbe  same  line  with  tbe  Wrekin,  and  consvts  of  the  hills  of 
Acton-Bomel,  Frodesley,  the  Lawley,  Caer-Caradoc,  and 
Hope-Bowdler  hilts.  Each  (^  tbeae,  like  tbe  Wrekin,  has  tbe 
ioog  diameter  from  north  to  south,  and  tbe  dtrectioa  of  tbe 
perpendicular  strata  is  tbe  same  with  the  short  diameter;  they 
are  craggy  at  tbe  top,  and  ascend  from  the  plain  of  Salop 
very  abruptly  at  an  angle  of  ^wnt  60o.  Tbey  abound  in 
whin,  porphyry,  green  eardi,  fragments  of  whin  &c,  in  a  day 
c«nent,  and  are  based  upon  granite.  Of  this  ridge^  those  bilk 
which  fomi  tbe  eastern  sideofStretton  valley,  bare  their  bases 
oorered  by  a  shivery  shale  rising  to  die  height  of  2  or  300. 
feet.  The  vale  in  which  Chnrcb  Stretton  is  situated,  separates 
'  the  whin  mountains  just  described,  frun  a  very  singular  nan 
of  hills  called  the  Longitumt,  They  ascend  gradually  from 
the  plain  to  the  height  of  about  400  feet,  and  then  with  a  very 
level  and  unvaried  Hummit,  streteh  for  several  miles  towards 
BbbopHcastle.  Squareness  seems  tbe  peculiar  character  of 
these  bills,  both  in  their  plan  aud  outline;  and  from  Stretton 
vale  this  singularity  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Three  or  fbnr  lines  of  hills  are  seen  rising  above  one 
another,  the  form  of  each  of  which  was  in  all  probability 
nearly  a  cube;  at  present  however,  from  the  dimiuntion  of 
their  tops  and  tbe  proportionate  enlarg^nent  of  their  bases, 
tbey  approach  nearer  to  the  figure  of  a  truncated  pyramid. 
Almost  every  individual  is  separated  from  the  surrounding 
bills  by  a  deep  narrow  valley  or  glen  with  a  stream  flowing 
through  it,  forming  occasionally  unall  cascades,  and  here  and' 
there  over-hung  with  woods.  Tbe  substance  of  which  tbe 
Longmont  is  composed,  is  a  very  shivery  kind  of  sditstus;  it 
is  covered  for  tbe  most  part  with  heath  and  sbwt  grass,  and 
furnishes  an  extensive  pasture  for  many  sheep.  Several 
brooks  take  dieir  rise  here,  some  of  which  flow  northward  into 
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Ae  pluBof  Sfarembaiy,  and  othemtend  aoathwards,  walerii^ 
tfae  ooantry  between  BidiopMastle  uid  Ladlow. 

Follovn^  tbe  niouDtainous  line  that  forma  the  aonthem 
bMindaiy  of  tbe  plahi  of  Salop,  we  next  come  to  a  very  elo> 
▼ated  TiK^y  tmct,  betweeo  tbe  h^  road  irom  Sbiewdbar;  to 
BtAopacaatle,  and  the  vale  of  MontgtHiiery.  Tbe  moat  ele* 
rated  peak  of  this  a«eoiUage  oflofty  bil]«,u  called  the  i$Mp«r- 
Komm;  Ha  mimmit  ia  extremely  craggy,  and  oraaprnd  witb 
eBomoiiB  looae  blocb  of  whin,  that  at  a  diatanoe  appear  like 
the  mma  of  araae  great  fortreu.  In  height  it  is  rather  anpe- 
rior  to  the  Wrekio,  and  forma  the  dwnpt  teraunation  .of  a  line 
•f  piimitiTe  iKoantaiiH  that  hence  extmd  eoolfa-weat  into 
Itadaonhire.  Towards  the  plain  of  Salop  tbe  base  of  the. 
whin  ia  bordered  witti  banks  of  argillaceous  scbistos,  and  a 
black  stone  containii^  ai^i,  lime,  and  inm;  of  this  compost- 
tion  tbe  lime  fcffnw  so  great  a  parti  tb^U  opon  tbe  additioo  of 
water,  after  calcination,  the  stone  breaks  down  iota  a  coarse 
powder;  this  in  a  conotry  ao  fsr  from  lime  oogbt  to  be  a  ts- 
lBd>Ie  article^  and  y^  the  only  use  that  it  has  been  pat  to, 
ia  ^— H*i"g  the  road  between  Minsto'ly  and  Wilmington. 

Lend  is  procured  in  considwable  qnantity  from  varioaa 
parts  of  tbe  Stiperstones.  The  Hope  and  Snailbeaoh  mines, 
are  opened  in  the  bank  of  sdu'stnathat  reposes  on  Uie  whin: 
the  latto-  mine,  is  wtnked  to  tbe  depth  of  180  yards.  Tbe 
matrix  of  the  ore  is  crystalliaed  quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
both  tbe  rhcmboidal  and  dt^ftootb  spar;  tbe  rhomboidal  is 
frequently  covered  wiUi  pyramidal  quartz  crystals,  and  the 
quarts  itself  is  orerspread  in  many  specimens  witb  iron 
pyrites  and  y&rj  mioute  needles  of  dog-tooth  spar.    The  ore  is* 

L  Sufyinret  oj"  lead,  both  galena  or  steel  or^  which  latter 
eontaios  ailrer. 

n.  Carbonate  of  lead,  crystallized. 

III.  Red  lead  ore. 

IV.  Blende,  or  black  jack. 

TW  red  laad  on  was  first  discovered  in  diese  mines  by 
Raspe,  a  German  mineralogist.    The  specimens  of  red  lead 
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<»  fron  SiberM,  exUbit  riiAnboMtJ,  «UiqiMly  tnM- 
cated,  tetrahedn^  priuu,  andoonbtin  aooording-to  Mac^Bufs 
nnlyBis,  per  cent,  lad  86,  oxygen  37,  iron  25,  aloniBie  2. 
The  Saulbeach  ml  lemi  gre«Uy  rewmbles  tbe  polwalMt 
cianabar  oica,  brag'  sBtirely  free  from  ajtiMia.  Ita  matrix  w 
n  dark  stooe  eviileatly  contaiung'  iron  t  "wbmllttr  however  it 
dttrirei  it*  eoloMr  iron  Ae  iron,  or  ia  a  native  Mtnm,  I  Iuhmt 
not  Tbe  lend  ate  ia  rednoed  at  Hinatarljr  and  other  plao« 
near  Ibe  mtnee,  whence  it  is  sent  by  land  miriaye  to  Slwcwa- 
btir;;  bere  it  is  shipped,  together  widi  the  raw  calamne,  m 
the  Severn  barges,  and  sent  duwn  to  Briatol. 

Tbe  owntry  between  tbe  Tsle  of  Mentgoaesy  sad  dw  rti* 
of  Sereni,  is  entiidy  occupied  by  two  masses  of  hills,  one  the 
ZmjHHMMfam  with  its  dependendes,  tbe  other  tbe  ihneddn- 
hUi»i  abriefdescriptioQoftheee  will  complete  the aoooontflf 
the  muthem  boundary  of  the  pisin  of  Salop.  Tbe  Loaffm 
noantain  ia  abont  tbe  same  beiglit  as  die  Longmon^  and  those 
parts  at  it  that  border  tbe  rale  of  Montgomery  resemMn 
eonaidembly,  in  sqnareneM  of  form,  the  hills  on  the  western 
side  of  iheTaleofStrettoo.  Theprindpid  part  of  the  aomb* 
tain  is  composed  of  a  sbale  mors  or  less  tender,  corered  on  the 
TCty  top  with  an  allorial  stratam  of  rouqded  pcbUen  itf 
varioas  sorts,  in  a  gny  day ;  the  esoarpement  towards  ih* 
rdea  of  Severn  and  JWmtgomery  is  very  steep,  and  it  sinks 
gradually  into  the  plain.  Almost  opposite  Pool  is  a  circular 
entrenchment  called  Beacon  ring,  the  eastern  side  of  which, 
and  of  most  ^er.  banks  ou  the  mounlnin,  is  covered  with 
skeep-^eati,  while  on  tbn  opposite  side  not  a  single  one  ia  i» 
be  seen;  a  singular  and  cooviocing  proof  of  tbe  violence  and 
freqnen,cy  of  westerly  winds.  That  side  of  the  mountain 
which  fironts  the  Severn,  instead  of  being  broken  like  die 
eastern  into  distinct  hills,  is  almost  one  continued  ridge.  It 
differs  also  in  its  composition  as  well  as  form;  the  shale  is 
mnch  less  shivery,  and  approaches  nearly  to  tbe  texture  of 
coarse  argillaceous  schistus;  as  it  approaches  Breddin  it  b^ 
comes  mingled  with  small  ihomboidal  crystals,  or  amorphous 
striated  laminee  of  calcareons  spar;  serpentine  with  gnat, 
ferruginous'  and  purple  spots  also  occnrs,  especially  near 
Breddin:  the  spar  often  ftmas  so  large  a  pn^rtisn  of, the 
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ndc,  dnt  it  aigfat  pnUbly  be  bunt,  M^  uMd  wM  BdvBo- 
taf  m  a  mbitftate  foe-  limMtona. 

A  nanow  windng  nU«y  from  tbe  t«1«  of  Saran  to  tbe 
phai  of  Salop,  aeparatci  tbe  Loog'-mooBtain  fton  the  tbne 
Ulla  af  Breddia,  Alod-;r-^^  imd  Cefo-osBbrll  t  «wwi  af 
lad  abant  1,000  feet  id  haigfat,  wink  three  dUaat  lumiuta: 
tka  aoitbem  and  waatern  udae  of  this  moantaia  am  ia  aoat 
plaoea  perpeadiaalar,  aad  in  aome  parts  the  eaonk  ovaihaBga 
ita  baae  t  it  ia  t^areTwa  taacoeasMe  exaept  o»  ita  aaatbern  and 
nrtan  eidesi  aad  erea  here  the  aaoenC  is  very  laboriona.  Tbe 
gtealer  part  of  the  rodt  eoasiatB  ef  peirpaDdicirfar  ttMta  a£ 
•erpentine  of  a  light  green  cotoor,  with  dark  greea  ordnKMt 
Maek  wptftM,  here  and  there  mixed  with  Itrae  io  vtry  bhH 
grama ;  it  ■  remarkaMy  toag h,  will  not  atrika  Are  wiA  etad, 
aad  baa  lately  been  wed  in  arefaitecfare,  tfaa  aqaadaot  orar 
the  Vimwy  being  built  of  it. 

There  are  a  feir  banke  of  ebale  and  allnriri  strata  rertiag 
an  tfw  weatem  bew  of  Aie  moaataia,  Tha  Tieir  flrom  R<nU 
aey'e  pillar  on  tbe  top  of  Breddin,  ii  perhapa  Ae  moat atrik- 
mg  of  any  of  this  ptut  of  the  Welsh  border:  the  near  pros- 
pect is  almost  the  same  as  has  been  already  described  froia 
Llanymyneeh  hill,  consistiug  of  the  SeverD,  Vimwy,  and  TrWik 
nad;  bnt,  owing  to  the  snperior  hngbt  of  Breddin,  Che  view, 
instead  of  being  bonnd  by  the  Perwyn  mountains,  extendi 
over  these  as  far  as  Plinlimmon,  Cader  Idris,  and  Arran-benf 
Llyn,  whose  pointed  summits  dirersiiy  die  extensive  line  of 
horiaon.  Several  rare  plants  also  m«  (band  here:  CVoMt^ 
■ris,  wvnttuM  ilwvriBa,  /^UMuer  tfaawncm,  lOeAua  ^ajMam^ 
PtertM  eritpa,  {^. 

From  the  StipeiwstiKies  a  range  of  low  bills  proceeds- m  a 
Doirii-eaaterly  direction  as  far  as  Shrewshnry,  kitoWn  nnder 
the  names  of  Lyth-hill,  Batston<Jiill,  and  the  Sharp^tones? 
they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  alliaceous  schistns,  mixed 
with  mica;  in  some  places,  however,  tbe  rock  is  corered  with 
m  indurated  stratam  of  rarioiis  thickness,  consisting  of 
romded  pebbles,  in  size  (run  a  walnnt  to  a  grain  of  com, 
cemented  by  clay ;  the  pebbles  are  quartz,  semi-transpareat, 
raryii^  in  oolonr  from  pure  white  to  fledi  colour,  and  COD- 
tsining  particka  of  nuca* 
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Od  tlw  west,  bowevcr  of  LjtbJiil),  deMendia^  to  Abole 
brook,  are  serenil  beds  of  i  atrmti6ed  rock,  cMiawtkig  of  cU^ 
Bulphoret  of  iron,  and  lime:  od  the  additioa  of  oitroiu add  a 
▼ery  lively  efferreoceace  takes  place;  it  melts  into  a  ponMu 
shining  black  slag  on  being  kept  a  few  minutes  in  a  white 
heat  in  an  open  An;  when  exposed  to  an  inferior  degree  (^ 
heat  and  plunged  into  water,  a  considerable  qoantity  of  hepa- 
tic gas  is  extricated.  This  rock  shelres  gradaally  down  to 
Pnlley-oommon,  and  is  there  terminated  by  beds  of  soft  lime 
and  coals;  this  latter  mineral  indeed  is  found  accompanying 
almost  the  whole  course  of  Heole  brook ;  there  are  three  strata 
lying  over  each  other;  the  first,  calledyiuuters,  are  intimately 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  iron  pyrites,  and  are  only 
used  for  burning  lime  and  bricks;  the  next  are  of  superior 
quality,  bat  the  lowest  are  by  &a  the  beat :  tbey  are  of  a  deep 
shining  black,  soil  the  fingers  but  little,  and  are  so  inflammable 
as  to  take  fire  when  held  a  few  moments  in  a  candle.  V  Salt 
aprings  are  found  in  many  of  tbe  pits,  of  which  one  at  Suttpn 
is  in  great  repute  as  a  very  efficacious  purgative. 

The  Mil  of  the  plain  of  Shrewsbury  south  of  the  Severn,  is 
for  the  most  part  either  a  clay  or  gravel ;  by  gravel  I  mean 
Munded  pebbles  of  various  sizes,  mixed  with  sand  and  clay. 

The  pebbles  may  be  divided  into  I.  Calcareous.  II.  De- 
composed granits  and  other  primitive  stones.  III.  IJndecom- 
posed  granils,  dec. 

1.  GUcareous  pebbki. 

These  are  1,  A  dark  grey  limestone,  consisting  of  an  aggre- 
gation ofspherulesof  limeabout  the  sizeof  a  pes,  ina.calc^- 
reous  cement. 

2.  A  dark  blackisb-grey  limestone,  of  a  cboochoidal 
fracture;  containing  lime,  aigil,  and  mica,  resembling  Kir- 
wan's  cuapact  limestone.    Var.  2. 

3.  Purple  streaked  marble. 

4.  Reddish  brown  marble  with  petri&ctions. 
6.  Shelly  indurated  marl. 

IL  Decompoied  primitioe  aloKa. 


■  The  co«I  (ram  tbc  Wilutcb  Pit*,  w  Mtteincd  tbe  brilof  ny  oa  the  Uovk. 
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Qairtc   and    calcanona    aptr,    (woondary    granit    of 


2.  HornMende  idiistaB,  with  trregvlar  atnita  of  caleareont 

111*  JTIMlftIM  n9M0* 

1.  Sotpte  gnafte,  i.  e.  eoiopoutl  of  qoartz,  felspar,  and 
jBica. 

i.  Cifaiute,  wiA  red  felspar. 

8,  Onnite,  with  red  felspar,  iron  pyritea,  and  otrbonatc 

4.  Slenite.    (OfKrrwan.) 

6;'  Sienite,  with  decomposed  iron  pyritea. 

6.  Poqihyry,  of  nrioan  kinda,  chiefly  the  argilhcmua. 
(nd.  Kirwwi.) 

7.  Serpentine. 

8.  Seipentine  Hid  Mspar. 

9.  Toad-atoM.  .  . 
10.  Qoartz. 

Variona  othn  combinatiom  of  atonea  miffat  no  doabtbe 
Settmd  0moog  tbe  alluvial  fragmenta  ofthe  plain  of  Salop; 
tbooe,  hovever,  abovo  eoimafatfld,  oocor  moat  fraqaantly, 
foming  by  &r  the  iMgeat  portion  of  the  atony  aobatanoea  tbM 
an  4'*f>bHteit  tbroogb  the  aoi). 


Plasts,  He.  Tlie  Crops  commonly  cultivated  in  thisconnty 
u«  wheat,  bwley,  oats,  peaae,  and  tamips.  Hops  are  eutti* 
rated  on  a  amall  part  nf  the  Herefbrdafaire  aide  of  the  County^ 
heap,  flax,  and  cabba^^  are  only  got  op  in  small  qnantities. 
The  caltore  of  potatoes  increasea  annually.  The  growth  of 
hay  and  the  improTonent  of  pastore  are  more  neglected  than 
amy  other  brandi  of  agricnltnre.  On  tbe  borden  ofthe  Seven) 
and  other  flat  landa  eontignona  to  leaser  streams,  which  oc-  ' 
caaionally  ovflrflow,-and  enrich  the  adjoining  land  by  their 
depoait,  there  are  natural  meadowa  whidi  are  constantly  mown 
Wfdtont  any  manure  being  beatowed  upon  tbem.  The  crops 
an  these  are  liable  to  ba  i^iled  by  floods  during  their  growth ; 
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«D  «vil  whidt  mi|^  be  vmBtiiai  bj  w  Mt  of  | 
enabling  the  occapien  to  raiw  a  rata  for  (    ~ 
the  chaaneh  and  making  back-^baini.    Tba  iqtkbd  imiiliini 
are  betl«:  attended  to. 

The  graasM  moat  eommon  in  ShroiMlHn'am  tba  fitUo«tef : 
amthojmiHmm  adantfin,  aweet  aoented.  Tamal  fiaaat  pkltwm 
ftrataue,  timodij  gran ;  iU»p«emru»  pratgntit,  raeadoir  ^ttt  taif 
Some  ipedea  of  tbe  ixgroitu  are  cBBwiiBat  feat  tbojr  tomtt  ao 
lateaa  to  beof  little  iwe  tocnltinitiDq.  Saaaral  ^maUJm  of 
the  poa  and  of  tbejettuea  aboand. 

Of  plants,  one  of  the  moat  abnndaat  ia  tbe  irfffrri—  ti0e^ 
mUii,  great  wild  vakriaBf  tba  jjtioiper 


l>  a  caMmioa  inhabitaat  of  earn  flnlda. 
rotamK^o/ia,  roond-leafed  belUflower,  oAea  odlad  banJML 
CampoMMia  patuIOf  field  bell  flower.  Fiofa  kOta,  yellow 
▼iolet,  aparmgly  tcattered  aboat  Tittctat^m,  and  flv^nanily 
qtet  widi  twar  West  Felton.  Berberit  vuigmris,  or  MinaMm 
barbery.  Choldrmm  amtMmmiUe,  meadow  aaffroa,  fii—i  bt  a 
fr«r|tMfli»ftbeeiwiity.  Tbe  araU*  if^Mia,  baitlcrty  orcbia, 
utm  ludlow  and  Bedsttn,  and  in  adker  parte,  Atpimiim 
triaitwmnot,  toiohoaunai  apleaniiMt,  an  elegaat  and  beaMtfbl 
fimti  oanum  nbMt  Ladlow.  Atplm^un  mdimitmm  tttgrtm 
black  apleenwort;  a  leaa  ccmman  but  Men  beantiifU  plaat 
than  tbe  preceding.  Many  lidiena  of  a  rare  and  beautiful 
kind,  are  foand  on  tbe  rocks  and  old  walls  in  Tariona  parte  «f 
the  eeanty. 

WctoiM  and  Plantatioiis.  Notwitbsiaadmg  lai^  TmHj 
fdb«fthhbnvtliH»^ve«illB«MaffMWiiod«oF«ak  grawlbg 
it  ttw  awnty.  Tbera  ie  a  good  deal. of  bedgfrww  (faahar 
aLR^oouiiftil^;*foakaiid  adi  priadpallyt  a  law  wjrdi  asd 
ptbcv  etiiu;  stitl  ftwar  beeob^  Um^  ew)  aycaitwre*  Fo^km 
ftie  tot  iwcoDivon  by  the  sides  of  braaka  and  small  nm». 
Tbtie  are  a  few  yew  tree«;  faoUiaa  ha««  bafa  pletttifal»  |ml 
Aat  wnaneaial  lr«e»  and  ueefvl  fesee,  appean  to  baf«  b«eK 
BegletoMl  or  deatve^red.  Binhast  betb  w  feAea  and  sa  ftsAaei, 
I  in  tbe  Kwtfe.w<M  diearioL  Iban.  m«  aiMy 
a  af  Tafisaa  wtHs  »f  fa»  aiwl  piaa^  gaaaaaMy 
k  diiimlit  deetdiwM  iretosk  timber  m  lUa  iwaaiy^ 
u  i*  ^  alhffnt  bM  baOB  inAwMj  Mai*  daOoyad  ikm  pr«» 
■errcd.    There  still  are  naoy  tbowaad  acaea  of  coppice 
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mtit  As  njvc  of  vAich  dependi  macb  on  nttutioii ;  bat  ob 
«'vran^'it  doM  not  «xceed  tertn  ^iHioga  yearly  per  acre; 
4«'ftwl>  Ae-4eBand'fiif  eo(^pKe  wood  is  dimiDished,  by  the 
tneraMed  and  iacreasing^  coiuumptisii  of  coa}.  Many  -sorts  of 
iMm  are  noir  BunmlhctDred  with  preparations  of  «oal,  which 
ftmmty  eotaM  otily  be  worked  with  firea  of  wood.  It  is  not 
faaprobaUe  Ant  Aedenuuid  for'  coppice  wood,  will  cebtiniie 
to  4ecraaKi  in  propartimt  as  the  art  of  mtki^  iron  is  better 
andentood^  -  Notwilbstanding  the  constant  decrease  of  oak 
tinber,  th»  eoatify  is  said  to  ret«a  praportionably  more  than 
any  odter.  Though  great  supplies  hare  been  seat  to  Bristol 
fin-  ^ip-buitding,  and  the  stocks  hare  within  the  last  thirty 
yean,  been  tossideniMy  ditninished,  there  is  still  sufficient 
lemaiauy  for  donleatick  eonsomption,  and  for  otber  markets. 
CTmlerwoods  aire  very  extensive;  they  consist  diiefly  of  oak, 
Mkd  the  greater  part  we  in  sncli  sofls  and  sitnations  as  make 
the  beat  return  that  could  be  expected.  On  the-  side  of 
Shropshire  near  Bewdley,  in  WntMstenhiie,  is  a  laq;e  toact 
of  underwood,  lUlen  at  e^teen  or  tw«ity  one  years  growth, 
for  ooBTerting  into  charcoal  to  make  baiwiron.  In  one  of  these 
coppices,  adjoining  to  a  park  at  Kinlet,  there  have  been 
'  indved  mp  yoAng  tinber-ttves,  that  are  very  ptonuaiag,  and 
will  nake  eie  <tf  the  finest  woods  of  oak  in  the  county.  On 
the  estates  of  Lord  Clire,  and  of  other  propneton%:  yiaaUtisam 
bare  hee«  raised  for  oraaMeBt.  These  opnustchiaf^^iflgrdt 
tad  fir  and  beech,  as  being  of  qniskest  growth t  ■nmntnia 
oafca  are  intannixed, 

Wueti  Lard.  la  comparison  with  aMsy  Dthsacoantias, 
Shropshire  may  be  called  aa  endoaed  one*  partlcnlarijr  with 
reaped  to  flcldtland.  Of  Ac  .cophmwi  that  nowin,  iev  are 
of  lugB  extent.  Oae  <^  the  raost  ooMiikrable  is  the  Morfe, 
near  ^ri^^aortb,  which  is  five  nilcs  in  length,  vd  .may.  be 
.two  or  three  in  width,  but  on  which  awtlosaies  asa  now 
made  to  a  canaidecable  astcDt,  TImts  are  r—iHnr  oommoMS, 
■naaiiting  to  bohb  hundred  news,  not  ftx  fnm  k,  nil  of  whidi 
an  hj^y  oapabla  of  imfnTtmaat  from  endoaure.  Then 
are  aereiial  luga  tracts  of  wast*  land  in  the  load  iironi 
flhaewshwy  to  Drayton  i  thcae  ara  pf —A  infapor  ralne, 
«hM)gb  they  Bight  be  Headend  prafit^ef  on  tbertay  went 
parts  '^f  them,  the  Scotch  fir  would  thrive.    Hie  < 
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eataaam  betwean  Cborch  Stretton  utd  BiibopMaade,  mod 
beyond  CloD  to  the  borders  of  Uadoorafaire,  are  to  elevtfed* 
and  so  well  nJcaI&t«d  for  »heep  pastures,  that,  perhaps,  they 
jyuiBOt  be  better  occupied, 

Tfaare  wwe  formerly  large  tracts  of  moor-land,  firom  neut 
Boreatton  to  St.  Martm'B,  usually  covered  witfa  water  iu  the 
winter.  Theae  are. now,  in  consequ^tce  of  enclosures  and 
drainage,  at  no  great  expense,  rendered  of  coniiderable  tbIuc. 
They  were  frequented  by  numerous  wild  fowl,  which  have, 
since  the  abore  improTement,  entirely  deserted  them.  Vast 
quantities  were  annually  taken  at  the  decoy  near  Wbittington, 
the  property  of  Hr,  Lloyd,  of  Aston;  which  being  no  longer 
of  use  is  now  suffered  to  go  out  oC  repair,  and  will  probably 
never  again  be  resorted  to.  There  are  sevwal  large  moesea  in 
Shropshire,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones.  Tbe  chief 
district  of  moor-Jaod  is  that  surrouading  tbe  village  of  Kin- 
nersley. 


Plash.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Cardington,  and  in 
4he  upper  division  of  the  buodred  of  Manslow.  6  miles  nortb- 
«ast  of  Church  Stretton. 

Plas>yiiW.oobd  ;  (Or  tbe  Hall  in  the  wood.)  An  old 
mansioD  converted  into  a  form-house,  situate  in  the  towndiip 
of  Bodleston,  on  tbe  hanks  of  the  Dee.  About  a  century  ago, 
it  was  the  residence  of  tbe  £unily  of  Kyffia  and  is  now  tbe 
property  of  W.  Morrall,  of  Plas  Yollen,  Esq. 

Plas  Yollen  ;  or  Plas  Jolyk.  Situate  in  tbe  township 
of  Dadlestoo,  4  miles  ncMtb-west  of  Ellesmere.  Tbe  seat  of 
W.  Morral,  Esq.  It  is  a  bandaome  old  mansion-house,  tmced 
with  stone  dag  from  the  neighbouring  quarry  at  Coed-yr-allt, 
and  is  surroonded  by  noble  trees  of  oak,  ash,  and  sycamore. 
Among  the  latter  are  some  of  tbe  most  extraordinary  dimen. 
aions  and  height.  The  grounds  command  on  one  hand  a  fine 
view  of  the  Eglwyseg  rock.  Chirk  Castle  bills,  and  ranges  of 
the  Berwyn  mountains,  and  on  tbe  other  the  Brozton  bills, 
and   vale  of  Cheshire,  with  an  intennediate  country  finely 
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pLjts  Wabren;  or  Place  Warbbh.  A  latge  otd  nuu- 
■■OD-bouse,  on  the  road  from  OTertoo  to  Chirk,  6  miles  ooitk* 
west  of  Ellesmere.  It  wan  formerly  called  Gwera  Jenkin, 
bat  in  th«  tune  of  Charles  II  was  purchased  by  Arthur 
Warren,  Esq^  and  named  Flas  Warrra;  now  the  property  of 
W.  Morral,  of  Plas  Yoilen,  Esq. 

Pleaiev.  a  towndiip  in  the  parish  of  Pontesbnry,  and  in 
the  Pontesbnry  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  5}  mile* 
-soutb-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

pLOWDEN.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Lydbury  North, 
•nd  in  the  Bishopscastle  dimion  of  the  hondred  of  Purslow. 
3}  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Bishopscastle. 

*  Edmond  Plowden,'  says  Fuller, '  was  borne  at  Plowdeu,  in 
this  county;  one  who  excellently  deserved  of  our  Muaicipall 
Law,  ia  his  learned  writia^  thereon ;  but  consult  his  ensaiog^ 
epitaph,  which  will  give  a  more  perfect  account  of  him  i'~~ 

'Couditnr  in  hoc  Tumulo  corpns  Edmundi  Plowden  Armi. 
geri.  Claris  Ortus  Parentibus,  apud  Plowden  in  Comitatfi 
Salop,  natus  est;  a  pneritia  in  liteianim  studio  liberaliter  eat 
educatns,  iu  prorectiore  rero  Eetate  legibos  et  jurisprudentin 
opoam  dedit,  Senex  jam  foetus,  et  annum  uetatis  sum  ageos 
67,  mondo  raledicens,  in  Christo  Jesn  sancte  obdormirit,  die 
sexto  nenab  Februar.  anno  Domini,  1681.' 

'  I  hare  rather  inserted  this  Epitaph  inscribed  on  bis  Monu- 
ment oa  the  north  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  Quire  of  Temple 
Church  in  London,  became  it  hath  escaped  (but  by  what 
casualty  I  cannot  conjecture)  Master  Plowden,  in  his  *'Sui^ 
vey  of  London."  We  mast  add  a  few  words  out  of  the  chst- 
racter  Mr.  Camden  gires  of  him:  *vitR  integritate  inter 
omnes  sun  professionis  nulli  secnndus.'  And  how  excellent 
a  medley  is  made,  when  honesty  and  ability  meet  in  a  man  of 
his  Profession!  Nor  must  we  foiget  how  he  was  treasurer 
for  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  anno  1672, 
when  their  magnificeut  Hall  was  builded ;  he  being  a  great 
adnucer  tbereoC* 
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Plox  Orbin.  a  towDtblp  in  tfa»  psrufa  of  Wettbiii7,tnd 
•ad  in  the  Ford  diri«i«  of  Um  hundred  of  Ford. 

PoufsaB.  A  townihip  in  the  pariah  i^Ponteibary,  and 
is  the  PoDtnburf  diviaioa  of  the  hundred  trfFord.  &milM 
watbvweal  of  ShiMrabury. 

PoMTEsBURV.  A  pariah  in  the  Pontalmty  diriiioa  of  At 
bmdred  of  Forcl,  a  metory  divided  into  three  portjena,  and 
remaiDin^  in  charge^  hi  the  dioceae  of  Heraford,  the  dean«7 
of  PoDleaburjr,  and  archdeaconiy  of  Salop.  404  honaea, 
2,458  inhabitants,  b  the  parish  of  Ponteril>ury  there  waa  one 
femalo  opwarda  of  100  jreara  of  age.  7^  milea  aontfa-west  of 
Shrewabury. 

PoNTBSPOBD.  A  tovnahip  in  the  pariah  of  Ponteabury, 
and  in  the  Ponteabmy  diriiioo  of  the  hundred  of  Ford,  T 
juilea  aouthvweat  of  Shrewabory. 

PoBKiKGTOB.  Atownahip  in  the  pariah  of  Se)Iatyn,aBd 
in  the  upper  diriaion  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

Porkiflgtog,  the  seat  of  W.  Omnby  Gore,  Esq.,  ia  aibodt  1 
mile  west  of  Oswestry.  That  phce  takes  ita  name  from  a  singu- 
lar entrenchment  in  a  aeigbbouring  fleM,  called  Cast^ 
Brogynton,  a  fort  belonging  to  Owen  Bn^ynton,  b  natnial  ma 
of  Owen  Madoc  ap  Meredydd,  prince  of  Powis  Vadog.  It  is 
of  a  eircDlnr  form,  surronnded  by  a  rast  earthen  dike,  and  a 
deep  fosse.  It  appears,  by  an  oM  drawing  in  Mr.  Mytton'H 
collection,  to  have  had  two  entrances,  pretty  close  to  eadi 
other,  projecting  a  little  from  tbe  sides  and  diverging ;  the  end 
of  each  guarded  by  a  semi-luDar  curtain.  These  are  now 
destroyed.  Tbe  whole  pariah  consists  of  a  single  township, 
which  also  bears  the  same  title  with  the  maqsion.  '  The  name 
of  the  house  was  soon  altered  into  one  very  nearly  resembling 
the  present.  In  121S,  Henry  III.  in  an  address  to  Llewelyn, 
prince  of  Wales,  informs  him,  that  among  others,  BleddyQ 
Filius  Oeni  de  Portehtton  had  performed  to. bis  majesty  the 
service  be  owed.  We  must  now  make  a  very  long  transition 
from  this  period,  to  that  which  produced  another  diatin- 
guished  personage  of  this  family.  Here  is  preserved  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  John  Owen,  knight,  of  Cleneney,  in  Caernarvon- 
shire; a  gallant  officer  and  strenuous  supporter  of  the  cause 
of  Charles  I.  He  greatly  aigualized  himself  at  the  sic^  of 
Bristol,  when  it  was  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  was  despe- 
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nktij  mBUuM  in  Mm  attaek.  Cdngeiinl  qoalitiw  leooB- 
•mom  hbti  to  hw  b^iflUKM}  wbo,  fliipeneding  the  appoJaU 
meat  of  srekMilidp  Williitnw  to  tlw  goremment  of  Conw^ 
Csade^  IB  \646,  coiuHtuted  Sir  John  connbander  in  his  placs. 
Tkis  fertreM  v«s  toon  giren  ap  to  Geoenil  Mytton,  by  Alt 
eiHitHmioe  of  the  ptvlate,  dnd  th«  poirer  of  bit  IrietidB ;  and 
Ae  knigbt  lirtired  to  ha  seat  in  tbe  distant  pattM  of  the  coan^ 
CjT,  In  1648,  he  roM  tn  anns  to  maka  a  last  eflbrt  in  behalf 
WT  bis  fUIea  master,  ptabahly  in  concert  with  tbe  loydisti  in 
Kent  and  Esaex^  He  was  soon  attacked  by  WilKun  Lloyd 
kheriff  of  the  shire,  vbom  he  defeated,  wonnded,  and  mad* 
prikoner.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Caerfiarren;  Init  hearing  thai 
some  of  the  phrliament  forces  under  colonels  Carter  and 
TirisIetDD,  were  on  their  march  to  attack  him,  he  basteoed  to 
taieet  tbem,  and  took  the  sberiflTwtth  him  on  a  litter.  He  met 
with  bis'  enemies  near  Llandeg^ ;  a  fiirious  action  ebsaed,  hi 
which  at  fint  Sir  John  had  the  advantage;  bat  falling  in  with 
tbe  reserre,  fbrtnne  turned  against  him :  in  a  personal  contest 
with  a  Captain  Taylor,  be  was  pnlled  off  his  horse,  and  made 
prisMwr;  and  bis  troops,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their 
cMBtnander,  took  to  flight.  'Om  measengar  wko  btobght  the 
new*  of  this  nctory  to  the  pariiament,  rBoeired  a  Mwatd  of 
£900,  eiit  of  Sir  Jdm's  estate.  Sir  idu  was  eenreyad  to 
Windsor  CasUe,  where  ha  found  fear  nobleman  nader  ei»- 
fasmml  for  the  sanse  cause. 

Ifor.  lOtb,  a  rote  passed  for  bb  baaisinHnt,  and  tkat  of 
ike  four  lords,  and  ai^forigen.  Langfaem;  but  after  the  «>*• 
cntjoa  of  their  ri^al  master,  saogaiaaiy  roenwaea  took  place* 
Tbe  dofcc  of  Hamilton,  tbe  earl  of  HoDand,  and  lords  Gwaig 
and  Capel,  were  pnt  upon  tbeir  trials.  Sir  Joha  shewed  • 
spirit  worthy  of  his  country.  He  told  bis  jndges,  that  *'lie 
was  a  plain  geatlcman  of  Wales,  who  bad  been  always  tangbl 
to  obey  the  king ;  tbat  be  had  served  him  honestly  d  uring  the 
war;  and  finding  many  facMiest  men  endearonred  to  raise 
forces,  whereby  they  might  get  him  out  of  priaoo,  be  did  the 
like;"  and  concladed  like  a  man  who  did  not  care  what  they 
raaolred  cooceraing  him.  In  tbe  end  be  was  Dundemoed  to 
loae  his  bead;  for  which,  with  a  humourous  intrepidity,  he 
B»de  tbe  coiut  a  low  reverence^  and  gave  his  hnmble  thanks. 
A  by-«taadw  askmg  him  what  he  meant,  be  replied  aloud,  "b 
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.WW  a  grwt  hoDOur  to  a  poor  gvotlemaii  of  Walea  to  loM  Iny 
bead  with  such  noble  lords;  for  by  G — ,  be  was  afimid  tbej 
'Uroald  hare  faaaged  him."  Sir  John  by  mere  gopd  fortune^ 
was  diiappoiDted  of  the  kmour  be  was  flattered  with ;  being 
as  his  epitaph  says,  /Viaus  plut  quam  vilts  $olUcUu$,  He 
neither  solicited  for  a  pardon,  nor  was  any  petition  made  to 
parliamept  in  his  farour;  which  was  stroqgly  importuned  in 
behalf  of  bis  fellow  prisoners.  Iretou  proved  his  advocate, 
and  toid  the  house,  "That  there  was  one  person  for  whom  no 
fme  speaks  a  word ;  and  therefore  requested,  that  he  might  be 
saved  by  the  sole  motive  and  goodness  ofthehonse,"  In 
cnnseqoence,  mercy  was  extended  lo  him;  and  afler  a  few 
months  imprisonment,  be  was  set  at  liberty.  He  retired  afpiin 
into  bis  own  country,  where  he  died  in  1666;  and  was  interred 
in  the  church  orPenmorra,  Caernarvonshire,  where  there  is  a 
small  monument,  with  a  latin  epitaph,  to  his  memory. 


Meredith'  Kinmer  was  born  at  Porkiagton,  in  the  year 
1613.  He  became  diaplain  of  Corpus  Cbristi  college,  Oxford, 
aad  on  entering  into  holy  orders,  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  He  afterwards  obtained  the 
living  of  Islington,  and  lastly  went  to  Dublin,  where  be  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  Ichurcb  of  Holy  Trinity.  He  died 
in  1601.  His  works  are  1.  A  Chronography ;  in  folio.  S.  A 
translation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historians;  in  folio.  3.  The 
Chronicle  of  Ireland ;  in  folio.  4.  A  Sermon  on  the  Baptinn 
ofaTark. 


Posnall;  or  Posehhall.  An  extraparochial  place  tn  the 
franchise  ofWenlock.    2  houses,  14  inhabitants, 

Prado.  The  Beat  of  the  Hon,  Thomas  Kenyon.  5  miles 
south-east  of  Oswestry.     1  mile  south-east  of  West  Feltoo.' 

Prbbn;  or  Church  Prerk,  A  parish  in  the  Connd 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Coodover,  a  curacy  not  in  cbatge, 
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in  AiB  diocese  of  Corentiy  and  Lkbfield,  the  deanery  of  Win- 
)«cfc,  and  archdeaoonry  of  Salop.  13  homes,  73  inhabiUnta. 
6  milea  soatb^weat  of  Wenlock.  The  aeat  of  Jofaa  Windaoc, 
Esq.;  aveiy  el^wit  raBidencet  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
there  was  a  religious  c«ll  in  the  village,  which  cell  was  hoM 
of  the  lords  of  the  castle  of  Holdgate ;  end  the  prioTs  of 
Wenlock  tued  to  present  the  same  when  vacant,  to  the  keapen 
of  the  said  castle^  who  had  no  other  rig^t  to  the  cell  than  the 
mete  posseesion,  till  sndi  pre^nlations  were  made.  At  that 
time,  the  anceatora  of  John  Creesett  PeHtam^  £s^  (one  of  the 
present  members  for  Ae  coanty  of  Salop,)  were  sncceasirely 
Lords  of  the  Manor  and  Castle  of  Holdgate. 


PitEES.  A  parish  in  the  Whitchnrch  division 'of  the 
handred  of  Bradford,  North,  a  peculiar,  a  vicarage  remaining 
in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the 
deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  484  hoases, 
3,190  inhabitants,    4  miles  north-east  of  Wem, 

Rowland  Lord  Hill,  whose  brilTiant  military  services  bare 
acqdired  such  general  approbation,  was  bom  at  Prees,  August 
11, 1772,  and  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Hitl,  Bart, 
of  Hawkstone,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  who  married  Mary,  one 
'  of  thti  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  John  Chambre,  Esq.  of 
Pettoni  in  the  same  county,  by  which  lady  he  had  sixteen 
children!  His  lordship  entering  the  army  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  hia  age,  his  first  commission  was  an  Ensigncy  in  the 
38th  regiment.  Having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  with  the 
view  of  improving  his  military  knowledge,  hq  was  placed 
at  an  academy  at  Strasburg,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and 
then  accompanied  his  elder  brother,  .and  his  uncle,  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  in  a  tour  through  Germany,  France  and 
Holland. 

Lord  Hill  commenced  bis  military  duty  at' Edioburgfi, 
where  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  best  society,  and  receired 
particular  notice  from  many  of  the  nobility  and  principal 
families.  His  removal  from  Scotland  took  place  in  consequence 
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efuoffbrbe  reoeired  of  a  Lleuteoane;^,  in  Captain  KoAghB 
tMi's  indepeikleDt  company,  on  his  nusing  the  luiial  quota  of 
neni  this  he  soon  accomplished,  and  then  removed  «• 
Lieatenant  to  the  27ib.  His  friends  being  anxious  for  his 
early  promotion,  obtained  permission  for  him  to  raise  an 
independent  company,  which  gave  him  tba  rank  of  Captain  in 
the  army,  in  the  year  1792.  In  the  interval  of  bis  being  at- 
tached to  any  particnlar  corps,  he  accompanied  his  friend, 
Francis  Drake,  Esq.,  who  went  out  as  minister  on  a  diplomatie 
mission  to  Genoa,  from  whence  Captain  Hill,  tfarong;li  die  re- 
commendation of  bis  fneod,  proceeded  to  Tonlon,  and  wss 
employed  as  Aide-de-camp  to  the  ancoessire  Gienerals  com- 
mandiog  there,  namely.  Lord  Mnlgrave,  General  O'Hara,  and 
Sir  David  Dondas.  Lord  Hill  had  not  at  this  time  attained 
bis  twenty  firrt  year;  but  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from 
eacii  of  his  commanders  decisive  prooft  of  their  approhatioii. 
He  was  slightly  woanded  in  his  right  hand,  when  General 
O'Hara  was  taken  prisoner,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life;  it  being  nndertennined  for  some  minutes,  between  himself 
and  another  Aide-de-Camp,  Captain  Snow,  which  ebonld 
ascend  a  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  respect- 
ting  the  enemy;  the  latter  went  up,  and  received  a  mortal 
wound,  whilst  Lord  Bill,  standing  immediately  beneath,  was 
presenwd  anhnrt. 

He  was  deputed  by  Sir  David  Dundas  to  be  the  bearer  of 
the  dispatches  to  England  relating  to  the  evacuation  of  Tou- 
lon by  the  British.  His  next  appointment  was  to  a  company 
in  the  S3d,  with  which  regiment  he  was  on  daty  in  Scotland 
■ad  Ireland.  His  conduct  at  Toulon  recommended  him  to 
theaotioe  and  friendship  of  Lord  Lyndoch,  who  made  him 
the  offer  of  purchasing  a  Majority  in  the  90th :  this  step  was 
gladly  acceded  to,  by  himself  and  friends,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  promotion  to  a  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  in  the  same 
regiment. 

He  went  through  a  great  deal  of  arduous  duty  with  the 
90th  at  Gibrajtar,  and  other  places,  and  bad  his  full  share  in 
the  memorable  Egyptian  campaign.  Id  the  action  of  the  I3th 
of  March,  1801,  Major-General  Craddock's  brigade  formed 
the  front,  with  the  90(h  regiment,  commanded  by  Lteutenaat 
Colonel  Hit),  as  its  advanced-^uard.      Sir  Robert  Wilsw 
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■tatM  dn  oooddct  of  tbe  Mtb,  in  auiaffur,io  b%n  been  auwt 
IxHionnble  and  prawe-voithy,  and  that  ootbii^  cogld  exoeed 
the  nitrepidity  uid  6rmneM  with  which  they  dm^ned  the 
«Qemy.  On  this  occasitHi  Lord  Hill  receired  a  wound  in  the 
right  temple,  front  amuaket  ball,  the  force  of  whidt  was  pro- 
videntially averted,  by  a  stroi^  brasa  binding  in  front  of  bis 
bdmet ;  the  blow  was,  however,  severe,  and  he  was  removed 
frma  the  field  of  battle  in  a  state  of  inaeuibility.  When  his 
■itaaliDa  was  made  known  to  Lord  Keith,  he  immediately  sent 
fcr  him  on  board  the  Fondroyant,  The  kindness  and  accon- 
^odation  tbe  invalid  receired  from  his  nobis  friend,  no  doubt 
•coelerated  hia  recovery,  and  enabled  to  jmn  his  raiment, 
and  eoatinne  on  doty  the  whole  of  the  campaign.  Tbe  Cap- 
tain Pacba  ft«qa«itly  saw  Colonel  Hill  whilst  be  was  on 
board  the  Foadroyant,  and  witb  many  good  wishes  and  ez- 
preaaiom  for  bis  widfare,  presented  him  with  a  valuable  gold 
box,  aword,  and  Aawl,  Very  soon  after  the  retam  of  the 
tioopa  from  Egypt,  the  90th  was  ordered  to  proceed  through 
Scotland  tp  Inland,  and  Lord  Hill  coatinned  unremittingly  to 
prnform  bis  r^imental  duty,  till  ha  was  appointed  Brigadieiw 
general  on  the  Irish  Staff.  His  principal  atatima  in  that 
country  were  Cork,  Gal  way,  and  Fermoy  ]  tbe  inhabitants  of 
whidi  places  manifested  tlicir  approbation  of  his  ccndnct  by 
poblick  addresses  inserted  in  the  Dublin  papers.  Oa  leaving 
Cork  be  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  that  d^.  Early 
in  tbe  anrnmer  of  1808,  be  embarked  with  his  brigade  at  Cove 
to  join  tbe  army  of  Bngland  destined  to  act  in  the  Peoinsula. 
Id  tbe  battles  of  Koleia  and  Vimiera,  Lord  Hill  was  fblfy 
employed,  and  gained  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  his 
conarades  for  hia  own  condnct  and  that  of  his  brigade. 

During  the  whole  of  Sir  John  Moore's  advance  and  retreat, 
Lord  Hill  cootinned  indefatigable  in  hia  exertions;  and 
was  established  with  a  corps  of  reserve,  guarding  tbe  embark 
kation  of  theanny  at  Goranoa.  His  humanity  and  atteatitm 
to  tba  anffering  troops  on  their  landing  at  Plymouth,  earned 
him  the  adtniration  of  the  humane  and  benevolent  iubabitanta 
of  that  place ;  and  be  was  presented  by  the  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration witb  an  address,  expressive  of  tfaeir  cordial  approbtfion 
of  bis  conduct:  and  as  a  proof  that  bis  proceedings  wne  not 
obliterate4i  from    thev   recollection,     the   body    coiporatQ 
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convened  a  meeting  in  1811,  and  onanimouBly  voted  himthe 
ireedom  of  the  bwoogh,  in  terms  of  g^lowing  praise.  On 
General  Hill'a  arrtral  in  England,  in  the  beginnii^  of  tfae 
year  1609,  he  found  himself  appointed  Colonel  of  the  3rd 
Garrimn  Battalion ;  and  about  the  game  period  he  becaine 
poBsqaaed  of  a  handaome  property,  (Hardwicke  Grangfe)  left 
to  him  by  bis  uncle  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart, 

The  General  had  not  been  many  days  in  Loudon,  before 
he  was  directed  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
chief  to  bold  himself  in  readiness  for  further  service }  and  as 
soon  as  his  instructions  were  completed  be  proceeded  through 
England  (passing  fire  days  with  his  friends  in  Shropshire)  to 
lake  the  command  of  the  troops  ord««d  fitHQ  Ireland  far  the 
second  expedition  to  the  Peninsula, 

1q  the  passi^  of  the  Douro,  May  12, 1809,  when  Lieate« 
nant-G^ieral  Sir  E,  Paget  receiyed  a  wound  that  unhappily 
deprived  him  of  his  arm,  Lord  Hill  became  first  in  omnutand, 
and  conducted  that  enterprise  with  complete  suocesa. 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera,  Lord  Hill  was  slightly  wounded 
on  the  head:  his  firmness  and  courage  in  repelling  the  sntv 
cessive  attack  of  the  French  upon  his  position  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  day.  When  tfae  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  voted  to  the  British  army  for  this 
victory,  Mr,  Pt^ciral,  in  noticing  the  exertions  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  observed,  'that  the  manner  in  which  General  Hill  had 
repulsed  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  was  fresh  in 
every  one's  memory.'  For  his  services  on  this  occasion,  he 
had  the  colonelcy  of  the  d4tb  regiment  given  to  him;  ithavmg 
been  conferred  upon  him  without  nny  solicitation,  either  on  bis 
own  part  or  that  of  his  friends. 

Tfae  generalship  and  activity  of  Lord  Hill,  in  surprising  and 
capturing  a  French  corps,  under  General  Girard,  in  Spanish 
.  Estremadura,  is  deserving  of  commemoration.  General  Girard*a 
corps  consisted  of  a  division  of  the  dth  corps  of  the  French 
army,  with  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry;  which  having 
crossed  the  Guadiana  at  Merida,  and  advanced  upon  Cacares, 
Lord  Wellington  ordered  G«ieral  Hill  to  more  with  the 
troops  under  his  command  into  Estremadura.  Lord  Hill 
accordingly  marched  by  Aldea  del  Cano,  to  Alcuesca;  and, 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1811,  having  infonnation  that  the 
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ftaush  were  ia  Motion,  lie  pmoeedeil  tbroo^  Aide,  being  a 
iborter  ronte  than  that  taken  by  the  eaeiaj,  and  affbrdhig  a 
.hope  of  b^n^  able  to  intercept  or  bring'  him  to  action.  On 
bis  march,  Lord  HUl  learned  that  Oirard  had  baited  faia  main 
body  at  Arroyo  del  Molinoa,  letivii^  a  rear-guard  at  Albala, 
wliiefa  was  a  Mtipfadory  proof  that  be  wa>  ignorant  of  the 
movements  of  the  allied  detachment.  Lord  Hill,  therefore^ 
deteAoioed  to  aurpriae  him  t  and  accordngly,  made  a  forced 
narcb  to  Aloaeaca  that  evaung,  where  the  troops  were  so 
placed  aa  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  no  fires  were 
allowed  to  be  made.  On  his  arriral  at  this  place,  which  ia 
not  more  than  a  league  from  Arroyo,  Lord  Hill  was  moro 
fully  convinced  that  Gitard  was  ignorant  of  his  movements, 
and  also  eztrsmely  off  his  guard;  be  determined,  therefore, 
upon  attemptiqg  to  surprise  him,  or  at  least  to  bring  him  to 
action,  before  he  shonld  march  in  the  mprning;  and  the  nece^ 
sary  diapoeitions  were  made  for  diat  purpose. 

The  ground  orer  wbidi  the  troops  were  to  maucauvre  being 
a  plain,  thinly  scattered  with  oak  and  cork  trees.  Lord  Hill's 
ot^ect  waa  to  place  a  body  of  troops  so  as  to  cut  off-the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  either  to  Truiillo  or  Merida:  he,  therefore, 
moved  the  anny  froni  their  bivouac  (or  resting-place  without 
tent,)  near  Alcuesca,  about  two  in  the  morning  of  the  28tb,  in 
one  column  right  in  fnmt,  direct  on  Arroyo  del  MolinosL  On 
-arriving  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  when  under  cover  of 
a  low  ridge,  the  column  closed,  and  divided  into  three  co- 
lumns; the  iufimtry  beii^  on  the  right  and  lelt,  and  the 
cavalry  occupying  the  (lentro.  Aa  the  day  dawned,  a  violent 
•storm  of  rain  and  thick  mist  c&me  on,  under  cover  of  which 
the  columns  advanced  according  to  the  concerted  plan ;  the  left 
cdomn  proceeding  fur  the  town,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart;  the  71at,  and  part  of  the  60th  and  92ad,  at  a  greater 
diatance;  and  the  50th  in  close  column,  somewhat  in  the  rear, 
with  the  guns  aa  a  reserve.  The  right  column,  under  Majop- 
'  General  Howard,  having  the  39tb  raiment  in  reserve,  broke 
off  to  the  right,  so  as  to  turn  the  enemy's  left;  and  having 
gained  about  the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot  to  that  flank, 
marched  in  a  circular  direction  upon  the  farther  point  of  the 
oeacent  formed  by  the  troops:  whilst  the  cavalry,  under  Sir 
.  WilliaDa  Eiskine,  moved  between  the  two  columns  of  infantry. 
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read;  to  act  Id  front,  or  more  round  either  of  thena^MocnnM 
miglit  reqaire. 

Tbe  adraoce  of  the  Britwh  columns  was  anperceived  bj  Ae 
enemy  until  thej  approached  veirj  near,  at  whidi  momrat 
they  were  filing  ont  of  the  town  npoa  the  Merida  road)  the 
rear  of  the  column,  some  of  the  cavalry,  and  part  of  dte 
bag^g;e,  being  still  within. 

At  this  moment  ^e  Tlat  and  dSud  regiments  charged  ints 
tbe  town  with  cheers,  and  drore  the  enemy  erery  where  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  baring  only  a  few  of  their  men  cut  down 
by  tbe  enemy's  cavalry.  The  enemy's  inftntry,  which  bad 
got  ont  of  the  town,  had,  by  the  time  these  r^^iments  airired 
at  the  extremity  of  it,  formed  into  two  squares,  with  the 
caralry  on  their  left;  the  whole  were  posted  between  the 
Merida  and  Hedellin  roads,  fronting  Alouesca.  These  squares 
were  formed  close  to  the  town ;  but  tbe  garden  walla  were 
promptly  lined  by  tbe  71st  light  infantry,  whilst  tbe  OSnd  filed 
out  and  formed  a  line  on  the  enemies  fiauk,  the  whole  throwing 
■n  a  hot  and  well-directed  fire.  In  the  mean  time  one  wing 
of  the  50th  regiment  occupied  the  town,  and  secured  the  pri- 
soners; and  the  other  wing,  with  the  three  six-poundera, 
skirted  the  out  side  of  it,  the  artillery  as  soon  as  within  range, 
firing  with  great  effect  upon  the  squares. 

Whilst  the  enemy  was  thus  occupied  upon  the  right.  General 
Howard's  column  continued  moving  upon  their  left;  and  the 
allied  cavalry  advancing,  and  crossing  the  head  of  the  enemy's 
column,  cut  off  the  cavalry  from  the  infentry,  charging  it 
repeatedly,  and  putting  it  to  tbe  rout  The  18th  lig^t  dra- 
goons at  the  same  time  took  possession  of  the  en^ny's 
artillery. 

In  this  part  of  the  business,  the  Spanish  cavalry,  under  the 
Count  de  Penna  Villemnr,  behaved  remarkably  well ;  for  tlie 
British  cavalry  baring  been  somewhat  delayed  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  badness  of  the  road,  the  Spaniards 
were  the  first  to  form  the  plan,  and  gallantly  engaged  the 
enemy  until  tbe  British  came  up. 

Tbe  whole  body  of  the  French  were  now  in  full  relreati  bat 
General  Howard's  column  having  gained  the  point  to  which 
it  was  directed,  and  the  left  column  coming  fast  upon  them, 
they  had  no  resource  but  to  surrender,  or  to  disperse  and 
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— wJ  At  mDOQUiii,  which  forms  one  extremity  of  the  Siem 
of  Montaoches,  and  is  almoat  inaccemible. 

The  latter  attempt  they  preferred;  and,  scrambling  np  the 
«utem  eztrenity,  were  followed  by  the  28th  and  34th 
ic^riDienta,  whilst  the  39th,  and  Colonel  Ashwerth'a  Portu- 
yacac  iofitBtry,  followed  roaod  the  foot  of  the  moimtain  to 
t^e  diem  in  Bank. 

Ab  may  be  imagined,  the  enemy's  troops  were  by  this  time 
IB  the  Dtmoat  panicle ;  the  cavalry  were  flying  in  every  direction, 
Ibe  infcntry  tbrowing  away  their  arms,  and  the  only  effort  of 
both  was  to  escape.  The  troops  nnder  General  Howard's 
command  as  well  as  those  he  had  sent  around  the  point  of  the 
moimtain,  pnrsaed  them  over  the  rocks,  making  prisoners  at 
eveiy  step,  until  his  own  men  became  so  exhaosted,  and  tew 
in  nambo',  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  halt  and  secure 
the  pnaoners. 

The  force  which  Girard  had  with  him  at  the  commencement 
ni  the  batioess,  consisting  of  2,500  infiintry  and  600  cavalry, 
was  totally  dispersed,  or  captured;  amongst  the  latter  of 
whom  were  General  Bmne,  the  Prince  d'Arembe^,  two 
lieatet»nt«)loneIs,  an  aide-decamp,  30  captains  and  subaU 
terns,  and  upwards  of  1,000  soldiers,  with  the  whole  of  their 
baggage,  artillery,  commissariat,  and  even  the  contribationa 
which  they  had  recently  levied.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed 
was  also  very  severe,  whilst,  from  the  activity  and  skilful 
manoeuvres  of  Lord  Hill,  it  was  very  trifiing  on  the  side  of  the 
British.  Girard  escaped  bimself,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  but  without  arms ;  and  even  these  were  much  harrassed 
in  their  ivtreat  by  the  Spanish  peasantry. 

We  cannot  avoid  particularly  noticing  the  excdlent  con- 
duct of  Lieulenant-GeneraJ  Hill,  dnring  his  detached  com- 
mand in  Spain,  when  he  was  principally  opposed  to  Sonit, 
perhaps  the  mogt  able  General  whom  Buonaparte  employed 
in  that  oountjy.  The  acnteness  in  foreseeing,  and  the  steady 
industry  jn  contravening  this  Officer's  intentions,  which 
General  Hill  evinced  at  the  period  of  the  retreat  of  the  British 
anny  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  very  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  happy  results  of  Uie  action  at  Bnzaco,  and 
uniformly  prevented  Soult's  acknowledged  activity  from  ope> 
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rating  to  the  disadvantage  of  tlie  troops  uuder  General  IIiH*B 
command. 

The  brarery,  sktllt  and  intrepidity  of  this  meritorious  com- 
mander, were  moat  consp  icuously  put  to  the  test  in  bis  operation* 
against  the  works  and  establishments  at  the  pnssage  of  the 
Tagaa  at  Almarez.  The  strength  of  this  position  was  audi 
as  apparently  to  bid  defiance  to  any  coup-de-main ;  for  the 
bridge  was  defended  by  strong  works  thrown  up  by  the 
French  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  further  covered  on  the 
southern  side  by  the  castle  and  redoubts  of  Mirabete,  about  h 
leagueoff,  commanding  the  p&s8ofthatname,through  which  runs 
the  road  to  Madrid,  being  the  only  one  passable  for  carriages 
of  any  description  by  which  the  bridge  can  be  approached. 

The  works  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  rirer  consisted  of  a  t^te 
da  pont,  strongly  built  of  mnsanry,  and  well  entrenched ;  and 
on  the  high  ground  above  it  there  wns  n  large  and  well  coii- 
atructed  fort,  called  Nupoleon,  n  iih  an  interior  entrenchment^ 
and  A  loop-holed  (oner  iu  the  centre.  This  fort  contained 
nine  pieces  of  cannon,  witli  a  garrison  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  men ;  and  there  was  also,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  on  a  height  immediately  above  the  bridge,  a  very  com- 
plete fort  recently  constructed,  which  flanked  and  added 
mnch  to  its  defence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  Afay,  1812,  General  Hill 
reached  Jaraicejo,  and  the  same  evening  the  troops  marched 
in  three  columns;  the  left  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General 
Chowne,  (28th  and  34tb  regiments  under  Colonel  Wilson,  and 
the  6th  Portuguese  Cacadores)  towards  tbc  cnstic  of  Mirabete ; 
the  right  column  under  Major-GcnemI  Howard  (50th,  71st, 
mid  92nd  raiment,)  and  accompanied  by  Lord  Hill  himself, 
to  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  through  which  a  most  difficult  and 
circuitous  foot-path  leads  by  the  village  of  Romangordo  to 
the  bridge;  the  centre  column  under  Major-General  Long, 
(6th  and  18th  Portuguese  infantry  under  Colonel  AKhwortB, 
and  13th  light  dragoons,  with  the  artillery)  advanced  upon 
the  high  road  to  the  pass  of  Mirabete. 

The  two  flank  columns  were  provided  with  ladders,  and  it 
was  intended  that  both  of  them  should  proceed  to  escalade 
the  forts  against  which  they  were  directed,  if  circumstances 
proved  favourable;  the  difficulties,  however,  which  each  had 
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to  enoMlnter  on  its  march  were  soch,  timt  it  was  impourihle 
for  tbem  to  reach  then*  respectire  points  before  day-break. 
General  Hill,  therefor^  judged  it  best,  as  there  was  no  longer 
a  possibility  of  anrprise,  to  defer  the  attack  until  he  should 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
WOTka^  and  accordingly  gave  ordos  for  the  troops  to 
birooac^t  on  the  Leina. 

On  a  fall  consideration  of  circumstances, .  Lord  Hill  deter- 
mined to  penetrate  to  the  bridge  by  the  mountain  path  leading 
through  the  vilUge  of  RomangiMrdo,  even  though  by  that 
means  be  should  be  deprired  of  the  use  of  artillery;  a  decision 
(ally  justified  by  subsequent  erents. 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  I8th  be  moved  with 
Major-Oeneral  Howard's  brigade,  and  the  6th  Portuguese 
r^fiment,  for  this  operation,  provided  with  ladders,  &c. 
Though  the  distance  to  be  marched  did  not  exceed  five  or 
six  miles,  yet  the  difficulties  of  the  road  were  such,  that,  with 
die  united  exertions  of  both  officers  and  men,  die  c»lamn 
could  not  be  formed  for  the  attack  before  day-light.  Confid- 
ing, however,  and  justly,  in  the  gallantry  of  bis  troops.  Lord 
Hill  ordered  the  immediate  assault  of  Fort  Napoleon. 

Tie  1st  battalion  of  the  60th,  and  one  wing  of  the  71st 
i^iment,  r^^rdless  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  mnsquetry, 
immediately  escaladed  the  work  in  three  places,  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  The  enemy  seemed  at  first  determined,  and  his 
fire  was  destmctive;  but  the  ardour  of  the  aasBilants  was 
irresistible,  and  the  garrison  was  drivm,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  through  the  several  entrenchments  of  the  fort  and 
the  tSte  du  pont  across  the  bridge,  which  having  been  cut  by 
thoae  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  many  leaped  into  the 
water,  and  thus  perished. 


■Ttn*  turn,  Ki  beqnoitlj  b  mt,  b  coueqneBca  of  tfae  nodnn  ijtiaa  of  wai^ 
bee ;  nnipl  J  meaoa,  (be  in  ainiy  <a  cisp*  to  rest  on  iU  mucb,  eilbcT  bi  ihcp  M 
idteriMdent,  without  pitdiiDg  th^  lcst>,  or  fonning  uy  militir;  ddeacc. 
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liLlact,  the  imprewion  made  upaa  the  eaemy'a  troop*  wm- 
such,  that  the  panicle  soon  comniunicaled  itself  to  thoae  oa  tbe 
opptwite  aide,  and  Fort  Ragasa  wait  abaodoned  inataiitlj^,  the 
garriaon  flyiug  in  the  utmost  confusion  towards  Naral  Hon^' 

The  coodnct  of  the  50th  and  Tlst  n^^nents,  to  whom  this 
brilliant  assault  fell,  the  cool  and  steady  maimer  in  which  tbef 
formed  and  adranced,  and  the  intrepidity  with  which  tlj^y 
mounted  the  ladders,  and  carried  the  place,  was  wor^y 
of  those  distinguished  corps,  aud  of  the  officers  who  led 
tbem. 

If  the  attack  could  bare  been  made  before  day,  a  greater 
namber  of  British  troops  would  have  been  engaged ;  for  it 
was  intended  that  the  93nd  rc^^ent  under  Lieut-Colonel 
Cameron,  and  the  remainder  of  the  71it,  under  the  Hon. 
Lient^Colonet  Cadogan,  should  have  escaladed  the  tSte  du 
pont,  and  effected  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Napoleon.  The  ink 
possibility  of  advancing,  bowerer,  unfortunately  deprived 
them  of  this  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  though 
it  rendered  the  affair  more  briUiant  for  those  actually  engaged. 
One  division  of  the  force  in  this  expedition,  though  not  ab- 
solutely inaction,  had  an  ardoons  duty  to  perform,  and  cm- 
tribut^  much  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise;  for  the  diver- 
sion made  by  Lieutenant-General  Chowne,  with  the  troops 
onder  his  command,  against  the  castle  of  Mirabete,  succeeded 
completely  in  making  the  enemy  believe  that  the  British 
would  not  attack  the  forts  near  the  bridge,  until  they  had  for^ 
ced  that  pass,  and  thus  made  way  for  the  coming  up  of  the 
artillery.  It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  his  corps  would  have 
turned  this  diversiim  into  a  real  and  successful  attack,  had 
circumstances  permitted  General  Hill  to  avaU  himself  of  their 
gallantry  and  resolution, — The  assault  tbroHghont  was  direct- 
sd  by  our  gallant  Hero  himself. 

From  the  great  quantity  of  ordnance  and  stores  in  this 
position,  it  is  evident  that  the  enemy  had  considered  it  in  a 
very  important  light ;  its  destruction,  so  completely  as  it  was 
performed,  was  therefore  a  material  object.  In  this  service 
the  lowers  of  masonry  which  were  in  the  two  forts  were  coak- 
p  letely  levelled ;  the  ramparts  of  both  in  a  g^reat  measure  dift- 
mantled;    and  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  bridge,   tt^tfaer 
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wtdi  the  worlnbopa,  nugaxinee,  and  everj  piece  of  thnbar 
which  coald  he  found,  entirely  destroyed. 
«  The  ^ns  were  principally  I&ponndera  and  howitzer*, 
«bd  were  eighteen  hi  namber;  there  i«u  also  a  considerable 
-prvportion  of  powder  in  barrelaand  caTtridg^  fixed  to  shot; 
hot  aa  the  magazhies  were  blown  up  immediately  after  the 
e'tptme,  and  erery  thing  destroyed,  it  was  impossible  to 
alccrtain  the  exact  qaantity.  There  were  also  120,000  mus- 
qnet  ball  cartridges,  900  six-inch  shells,  380  rounds  of  case 
■hot,  400  masquets,  30  large  pontoon  boats  composing  the 
bridge,  with  limbers  complete,  sixty  carriages  for  removing 
the  same,  a  large  portion  of  rope  of  rarioua  dimensions,  with 
andiors,  timbers,  tools,  and  every  thing  complete  on  a  large 
establishment  for  keeping  the  bridge  and  carriages  in  a  state 
of  repair. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  too  was  considerable,  mcluding 
30,000  rations  of  biscnit,  65,000  of  rice,  38,000  of  brandy, 
17,000  lire  cattle,  and  18,000  of  s^lt  meat,  &c. 

Aa  an  addition  to  this  important  success,  it  is  pleasmg  to 
reflect,  that  the  British  loss  was  fhr  from  severe,  copsidering 
the  ardnons  service  in  which  they  were  engaged:  Captain 
Chandler  of  the  60th  was  the  only  officer  killed  in  the  assault ; 
be  was  the  first  to  mount  the  ladder,  and  fell  upon  the 
parapet,  after  giving  a  distinguished  example  \o  bis  men;  hi^t 
leaving  a  laive  family  to  deplore  his  loss.  Tbe'total  amounted 
to  thiri^  three  killed,  and  144  wounded.  The  prisoners  taken 
includeda  Lieut..ColoDeI,  a  Ma^or,  and  sereral  other  officers; 
m  the  whole  353. 

In  this  expedition  it  mast  be  noticed  that  the  Spaniards 
were  particularly  serviceable.  The  Marquis  de  Almeida,  a 
member  of  the  Junta  of  £Gtremadura,  accompanied  Lord  Hilt ; 
&nd  from  him,  and  from  the  people  in  the  vicinity,  he  received 
the  most  ready  ^nd  effectual  assistance  it  ivaa  in  thdr'  power 
to  bestow. 

In  the  ever  rnemorable  battle  of  Vittoria  (Juqe2l,  1813,) 
which' decided  the  fate  of  the  Usurper  Joseph,  and  finally  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Buonapart^aii  dynasty,  the  centre  of 
the  allied  army  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
the  right  wing  by  Lord  Hill,  and  Uie  left  by  Lord  Lrndoch^ 
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The  operotioiu  of  tbe  day  commenoed  by  Lord  Hill's  o 
ponesaJOD  of  Puebia,  on  which  the  enemy's  left  rested. 
.  He  detached  on  this  serrice  one  bri^de  of  the  Spanisl^ 
division  under  General  Murillo ;  the  other  brigade  being  cny 
ployed  in  keeping  the  communications  between  bis  main  bo^, 
on  the  high  road  from  Miranda  to  Vittoria,  and  tbe  troofii 
detached  to  tbe  heights.  The  «iemy,  however,  soon  discov- 
ered the  importance  of  the  position,  and  reinforced  their  troops 
there  to  aach  an  extent  that  General  Hill  was  obliged  to 
detach,  lirst  the  Tlst  regiment  and  tbe  light  infantry  battalion 
uf  Majof'-GeDeral  Waliier's  brigade  under  the  conunaod  of ' 
the  Hod,  Lieuteoant-Colonel  Cadogan,  and  successirely  other 
troops  to  the  same  point,  after  which  the  allies  not  only 
gained,  but  maintaJDed  possession  of  these  important  heights 
throughout  their  operations,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy  to  retake  them.  The  contest  here,  howerer,  was 
severe,  and  the  loss  sustained  considerable:  General  Murillo 
was  wounded,  but  remained  in  the  field;  and  here  also, 
Colonel  Cadogan  received  the  fatal  wound  whitdi  deprived 
tbe  service,  his  king  and  country,  of  an  officer  of  great  zeal 
and  tried  gallantry,  who  had  already  acquired  the  respect  of  the 
whole  profession,  and  of  whom,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
observed,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  if  |^e  had 
lived  he  would  have  rendered  the  most  important  eervices  to 
his  country.  Under  cover  of  the  possession  of  these  heights. 
General  Hill  successively  passed  the  Zadora,  at  La  Puebia, 
the  defile  formed  by  tbe  heights,  and  the  river,  and  at- 
tacked and  gained  possession  of  the  village  of  Sabyana  de 
Alava,  in  front  of  tbe  hostile  line,  and  which  the  enemy  made 
many  attempts  to  regain. 

The  diflicult  nature  of  the  country  prevented  tbe  communi- 
cation between  the  different  allied  columns  moving  to  the 
attack,  from  their  stations  on  the  river  Bayas,  at  as  early  au 
hour  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  expected;  and  it  was 
late  before  he  knew  that  the  column  composed  of  the  third 
and  seventh  divisions,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Dathonsie,  bad  arrived  at  the  station  appointed  for  them. 

Tbe  fourth  and  light  divisions,  however,  passed  tbe  Zadora 
immediately  after  Lord  Hill  had  possession  of  Sabijaua  de 
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AkmL;  (hsfeiweratthetoMgeefNandans,  and  the  latter  at 
dwbri^eoflVMPiwiitM;  aaclahiMwt  as  •oen  a*  tfaaae  bad 
ycraond,  tfce  cohnnn  nadw  tin  ILarl  of  Ddfaowie  sirired  at 
Miwliiaiii.  uA  die  third  dirisieti,  under  Sir  Thomaa  Picton, 
CToeaid  at  the  brid;^  higher  up,  and  waa  followed  by  the 
avreadi  drrkio*,  wider  the  Earl  of  Dalhonaie. 

The  four  divisions,  forming  the  centre  of  the  army,  were 
dastned  to  attack  the  heights  on  which  the  right  of  the  ene- 
my'i  centre  waa  placed;  whilst  General  Hill  should  more 
forward  from  Sabijina  de  Alara  to  attack  the  left.  The  esraiy 
bowerer  having  weakened  his  line  to  strengthen  his  detach- 
nent  on  the  bills,  abandoned  his  position  in  the  ralley,  as  soon 
as  be  saw  the  dispontion  ofthe  allies  to  attack  it,  and  commenced 
bis  retreat  in  good  order  towards  Vittoria;  whilst  the  allied 
troops  continued  to  advance  in  equally  good  order,  notwitl^ 
-standing  die  difficulty  of  Ae  ground. 

Tbe  general  particulars  of  this  important  and  decisive  bat- 
tle, have  BO  often  appeared  before  out  readers,  that  we  will 
not  detain  them  with  any,  except  sach  as  we  think  it  would 
be  manifest  injustice  to  omil. — In  the  conclusion  ofthe  con- 
test, the  whole  of  the  enemy's  anununition  and  bagga^,  and 
in  short,  every  thing  they  had,  were  taken  close  to  Vittoria: 
BO  complete,  indeed,  was  this  part  of  tbe  business,  tfaat  they 
were  able  to  carry  off  only  one  gun  and  one  howitzer  oat  of 
their  formidable  park  of  artillery.  This  grand  army,  so 
totally  discomfitted,  consisted  of  the  whole  ofthe  armies  of 
tbe  south  and  of  the  centre,  aud  of  four  divisions  and  all  tbe 
cavalry  ofthe  army  of  Portugal, 

With  respect  to  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  various  statements  have  been  made,  which,  from 
the  nature,  of  the  occurrences  must  be  vague,  and  in  a  great 
measure  incorrect.  Their  loss,  however,  must  have  been 
great;  and  even  the  success  of  tbe  allies  was  not  purchased, 
but  with  an  immense  sacrifice  of  blood. 

Hie  number  of  pieces  of  cannon  taken  in  the  battle,  wa« 
proved  by  subsequent  returns  to  be  180;  and  tbe  officer  who 
brought  home  the  dispatches,  declared  that  he  never  saw  a 
finer  s^bt  than  the  disposition  of  these  guns,  all  ranged  in 
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order  in  a  plun  befine  Vtttmn,  wiA  Ae  atnoititioii,  &o.  taken 
'in  Ibe  battle, — The  booty  also,-  whidi  was  captaredj  was 
imtiieDM:  beaidefi  the  baggage,  honea,  and  other,  artidea 
taken  in  the  field;  the  value  of  the  speeie,  plate,  and  jenrab, 
waa  evtilnated  at  six  milliona  of  dollars.  Of  -  tlus  sum  only 
100,000  dollan  came  to  the  military  chest;  the  rest  was 
divided  by  tbe  troops  on  the  spot 

In  receunttng  the  actions  of  this  gloriona  day,  we  find  the 
Puke  of  Wellington  expressing  himself  particularly  indebted 
to  the  gallant  subject  of  our  memoir,  and  to  Sir  Thomas 
.Graham  (now  Lord  Lyndoch,)  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
respectively  conducted  the  services  entrusted  to  them  since 
the  commencement  of  the  operations  which  ended  in  the  battle 
vf  the  2l6t,  and  for  their  ooaduct  in  that  battle. 

In  contemplating  results  which  were  tbe  consequence  of  the 
Battle  of  Vittoria,  and  reflecting  how  great  a  share  our  gallant 
countryman  Lord  Hill  bad  in  the  achievements  of  that  day ; 
that  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  led  on  and  commanded  by 
him,  first  commeoced  the  attack ;  and  that,  bad  not  hia  Lord^ 
ship's  division  displayed  the  utmost  gallantry,  the  battle 
might  have  had  a  very  different  termination, — we  say,  when 
.we  reflect  on  what  might  and  what  have  been  tbe  conseqneon 
.ces  of  this  violent  contest,  we  are  lost  in  amazement;  for  it  is 
now  no  secret,  that  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria  decided 
the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  during  the  attempts  of 
the  Allies  to  nu^e  peace  with  Buonaparte,  previously  to  tbe 
battle  of  Dresdeu;  and  his  decision  led  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  establishment  of  tbe  Bourbons  on  the 
throne  of  France. — Tracing  events  to  their  causes,  we  are  in.i 
duced  to  draw  this conclu8ion,thatthemilitaryskiH,brarery,and 
intrepidity,  displayed  by  General  Lord  Hill  in  tbe  battle  of 
Vittoria,  was  the  prikcifal  cause  of  that  military  glory  and 
pre-eminence  among  nations  which  Great  Britain  has  subs^ 
quently  acquired.  Nevertheless  we  offer  this  opinion  with  due 
respect  to  the  abilities,  courage,  and  experience  of  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington,  and  all  those  brave  officers  who  acted,  with  Gen. 
Lord  Hill,  under  hifi  conunand,  during  the  war  in  tbe  Feninr 
sula. — But  we  pass  on  tu  notice  that,  in  the  various  engage* 
'ments  in  Spain  and  in  France,  during  this  important  campaign, 
we  find  General  HiU  actively  and  successfully  employed. 
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Wfcib  Lord  Hill  occupied  Um  nklley  of  BastOn,  two  diri> 
■ioDB  of  the  ccDtraoftbe  wiemy's  army  attacked  hi*  ppsitiofi  in  ' 
tba  Poerto  de  Mayor,  with  a  very  superior  fbroe.  Hia  Lord- 
fllup'a  poaitiMi,  which  waa  about  three  tnilea  in  estml,  vaa 
■trung  by  oatnte,  but  not  tenable  againat  the  orervheltnii^ 
fiwce  which  waa  brought  agaiaat  it,  which  waa  not  lesa  Ihaa 
fourteen  thousand  men,  while  the  troops  under  Lord  Hill  did 
not  exceed  three  thoasand :  but  notwidutaudiag  the  superit^ 
rity  of  Bomber,  the  enemy  acquired  bat  little  adraatage  over 
theae  brave  troops,  during  tbe  seven  hours  they  were  o^faged. 
All  tbe  Briti^  chafed  with  the  bayonet,  and  tbe  cuoduct  of 
tbe  82ad  was  particularly  distingui^ed. 

Tbe  remarkably  strong  poaition  in  tbe  pass  of  Duma  Maria 
was  cairied  in  the  most  gallant  atile,  by  Lord  Hill  and  Mqjor^ 
Geo.  Murray, — At  tbia  period,  the  troopa  under  Xord  Hill 
were-engi^ed  for  seren  days^acceasirely. 

Pampluna  having  surrendered  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1818; 
and  the  right  of  the  Allied  Army  having  been  disengaged 
from  covering  the  blockade  of  that  place,  General  Hill  moved 
on  tbe  6tb  and  7th  of  November,  into  the  Valley  of  Baatao} 
Lord  Wellington  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  8th  but 
the  rain  havii^  rendered  tbe  roada  impaaaable,  the  attack  waa 
deferred  till  the  10th.— The  enemy  not  aatiB6ed  with  tbenatand 
strength  of  their  position  in  the  Valley,  hod  tbewboleofitforti- 
fied ;  and  their  right  in  particular  had  been  made  so  strong 
that  die  Conuuander  in  Chief  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
attack  it  in  front. — The  attack  was  consequmtly  mads  in 
colnmna  of  divisions.  Gen.  Hill  directed  the  movement  of  the 
rigbti .  which  attacked  the  positiMis  of  the  enemy  behind 
Anhone<— Tbe  skill  of  the  General,  and  tbe  bravery  of  the 
troopa  under  his  command,  soon  forced  tbe  enemy  to  retire 
toWM^  the  bridge  of  Cambo,  on  the  Nive,  with  tbe  exception . 
of  the  division  of  Mordain,  which,  by  tbe  mardi  of  a  part  of 
the  second  division,  under  Lieutenaat-General  Stewart,  was 
pBidied  into  tbe  moontains  of  Boggory. 

On  this-  memorable  occasion,  tbe  allied  army  sncoeedtd  ip 
drivii^  tbe  enemy  from  positions  he  had  been  fortifying  with 
great  labour  and  care  for  three  months,  and  took  from  faim 
fifty  one  piecea  of  canoofi,  aix  tumbrils,  and  1,400  prisoncra. 
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Loid  WetlinftoD  speaks  Mgbly  of  tb«  conduct  of  Manhal 
Bemford  and  Lord  Hillf  who  dircdcd  tbo  nttack  on  Ae 
emtrc  and  right  on  tbn  oscuioD,  m  be  does  of  otber  gallaat 
aad  diatiogatabed  offieen :  we  hope  tbe  omiaaion  of  their 
naniea  will  not  be  attribated  to  diampect,  aa  oar  object  ia 
to  confine  oundTea  chisfly  t»  what  relataa  t»  oar  brare  awl 

■Oblo  COUBtTTIIUItl. 

After  the  eneny's  retreat  from  tfaia  strong  positiov,  tbej 
ooenpied  moAer  is  front  of  Bayonne,  wbieb  bad  been  en- 
trendied  with  great  kbour  since  the  botHe  of  Vittoria.  Tbe 
nght  of  the  work  rested  ok  the  Adour,  the  front  was  covered 
by  a  moraM,  and  the  left  was  upon  the  rirer  Ifive. 

Hie  I>akc  of  Wellington  perceived  it  was  impossible  to 
attack  Ae  enemy  in  thia  position,  aa  long  as  they  remained  in 
lotve  in  it,  be  therefone  ordered  tbe  troops  out  of  their  canton- 
ments on  the  6th  of  December,  and  that  the  right  of  the  army 
under  Cien.  Lord  Hill,  should  pass  on  the  dlh  at  and  in  tbe 
■e^hboarfaood  of  Canbo,  while  Marshal  Beresford  supported 
hia  operations,  by  passing  the  6th  division  under  Lieut. 
GeBoral  Clinton.  Both  operations  sacceeded  completely, 
The  eneny  were  immediately  driven  from  the  rig^t  bank  of 
the  river,  and  retired  towards  Bayonne  by  the  great  road  of  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port. 

-  On  the  night  of  the  13th,  the  memy  withdrew  into  ^etr 
sptrenchments,  and  passed  a  large  force  throagh  Bsyoniie  with 
which,  in  the  morning,  they  made  a  most  despemteaHack  da  Lord 
Hill.  The  expected  arrival  of  tbe  6th  division,  and  two  bri- 
gades of  the  third,  gave  the  Lient-Genwal  great  fiicility  in 
making  his  movements:  bat  the  troops  under  bis  own  imme- 
diate command  bad  defeated  and  repnised  ^e  enemy  widi 
nuDense  loss,  before  tbeir  airival. 

At  the  eimelusion  of  tb«  brilliant  achievement,  tbe  noUe 
Wellington  rode  up  to  Lord  Hill,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
great  and  candid  mind,  said, — 'Hill,  this  is  all  tocr  own.' 

In  the  pubtick  despatch  which  he  sent  to  England  by 
General  Hill's  brother,  Colonel  Clement  Hill,  he  manifested 
tbe  same  candour.  In  speaking  of  this  affiur,  he  adds,—*  It 
eiVES  ME  THE  GREATEST  SATISPACTIOR  TO  HAVE  AVOTflBB 
OPPOBTCMITT  OF  REPORTIHO  MT  SBHSB  OF  THB  MERIT* 
AND-  SERVICES   OP  LiEDT-GeIIEKAL  SiR  ROWLAND  HiLI, 
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On  the  11th  of  Feb.  1814,  Gen.  Hill  dntre  in  the  mway'» 
picqaets  on  the  Joyeuae  river,  and  attacked  their  poeitioD  at 
HilliBte,  Aum  which  he  obliged  Oenetal  Hdn»pe  to  retire  wkfa 
low  towards  St.  BfartiiU— On  the  following^  day^  the  troops 
continaed  their  paranit  of  the  eoeiby,  who  retired  to  a  Mreng 
peutioa  m  the  finiat  of  the  dartis. 

On  the  16tfa  Lord  Hill  crossed  the  Bidonre  rirer.  On  Ae 
S4th  he  crossed  the  Gave  and  Oleron^  at  Villeaare.  Genoral 
-Hill  and  Sv  H.  Clinttm  then  moved  towards  Orthes,-  and  the 
great  road  leading  from  Saoveteite  to  that  toa^;  and  the 
enemy  retired  across  the  Gate  de  Pan ;  the  British  amy  fol- 
lowing. AfW  a  short  -  et^agement,  the  enemy  retired  ■■> 
adninble  order,  taking  advantage  of  the  nnmerons  good 
positions  the  country  afforded. 

Hie  tossesi  however,  which  at  this  tine  the  enemy  sustained, 
and  the  danger  with  whidi  th^  wwe  threatened  by  Lord 
Hill's  movement,  soon  accelwated  tbeir  motions,  their 
rrtreat  at  leagth  became  a  flight,  and  their  troops  were  in  the 
ntiBoet  confosioBt  Sir  Stapleton  Ootloa  (now  Lord  Combef^ 
men,}  took  advantage  of  the  only  opportnnity  which  presoited 
itsrifj  to  dunge  with  Lord  Somerset's  cavalry  brigade,  in  the 
Ddgfabonrliood  of  Saalt  de  Navailles,  where  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  from  the  high  road  by  General  Hill. — Six  pieces 
of  cannon  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  a  great  many  pri- 
soners, and  the  whute  country  was  coveted  urith  tbeir  shio. 
Beaudbmp  say«  lA  M  16^000  were  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken  piwrnen. 

The  result  of  these  saticeMsfal  operations  were  that  Bayonne, 
SL  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  Nararrenst  weft  immediately 
iavcsttM).  Hie  army  having  passed  the  Adonr,  took  possessimi 
of  the  enemy's  nisgaziaesi-^F«r  these  tervities  and  assistance, 
the  CoBimander  in  Chief  again  eulogises  General  Hill,  Lord 
Combermere,  &ct 

General  Hill,  in  Cmformity  to  the  orders  of  Lovd  Wei' 
lington,  advanced  with  the  rif^t  wing  on  the  road  wind  leads 
to  Aires.  He  arrived  within  a  league  of  this  place  on  the  3od 
of  March;  and  h»  advanced  guard  discovered  two  Freneh 
divisions;    which  occupied  a  strong  chain  of  hills,  having 
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tbeir  right  6ank  ob  the'  Adonr,  and  thuM  cormagthe-nn^. 
In  spjte  of  their  istrtmg  ipoBitaon,  General  Hill  ordered  va  JonM- 
dnte  attack ;  otr  which  the  tenth  light  dimion,  under  General 
Stewart,  aad  a  Portagaete  brigade,  betoi^ng  to  the  dinnoa 
.  «f  Greoeral  Lacosta,  put  thMBmlvea  in  motioB.  The  aotiott 
tcN>k  place  ia  the  woods  ofCIi&a,  between  Orenade  and  Aires; 
•ad  the  allies  immediately  climbed  the-hilla  towsrdffthe  r%ht 
and  centre.  The  Porti^vese  Imgade  actnaHy  attaiiied  tte 
■nmmit;  bot  they  met  with  a  vigorom'  resistance^  -  and  the 
assaolted  became  the  essaiiants.  This-  brigade  was  repalsed 
with  conmdenbid  loss,  and  tbrown  into  such  confosran, 
that  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  Allies  would  have 
ensued,  bvt  for  the  «>ppgvta«e  support  of  General  Stewart. 
He  drove  back  the  division  immediatdy  opposed  t«  bim,  bya 
well  directed  fire;  and  seeii^  it  ratum  with  a  riew  to  destroy 
the  Portuguese  brigade,  oaoeed  fresh  troops  to  adva»c«, 
charged  the  French  in  his  turn,  and  threw-  their  columns  into 
tlite  greatest  daord^.  From  this  moment' er«ry  attempt,  on 
tile  part  oritfusball  8oult,to  regain  tbegroand,w««aboTtirc, 
Liei)t.-6eneral'  Hill  diilo^ed  him  from  dt  fats  positioM, 
and  the  villags  of  Aires,  a(^  harii^  caused  him  great  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and'  prisoners,  Tlie  Englii^  Genera]  had  to 
lament  the  death  of  LieOt,-ColeneI  Hood, 'wbo  fell  in  the 
action,  as  did  about  mne  hundred  PortngueseT  whose  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  Adour,  after  the  battle  ceased. 

This  new  (Aieck  rendered  the  situation  of  Marshall  SouH  m> 
desperate,  that  he  left  the  reads  of  Agen,  Bonrdeaux>  and 
Montauhan,  aacovncd,  hastily  effecting  his  retreat  by  the  twft 
baOks  of  the  Adour  towards  Tarbes,  in  hopes  or  being  shortly 
reinforced  by  detachments  froa  the  Army  of  Catalonia.  ■  Oiie 
of  his  columns,  howerer,  having-  been  separated  ftom  the 
Adour,  by  the  rapid  march  of  General  Hill  on  Aires,  retretied 
in  the  greatest  disorder  towards  Pan,  tbe  fngiliree  throwing 
away  their  arras,  the  better  to  secnre  their  escape. 

While  Lord  Hill,  with  tbe  r^t  of  the  amy,  obtained  such 
sighal  adraDtageSr  Lieut-Genera)  Hope,  who  commanded  the 
left  wing,  passed  the  Adonr  bdow  Bayonne;  and  in  eoncesi 
with  Vics-Adtniral  Penrose,  rendered  -faisBself  master  ef- both 
banks  of  the  river,  at  its  mouth.  The  formidable  stale  of  the 
place  made  the  French  feel  wcuK  against  the  attempts  of  the 
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tatamj.  Twp  hundred  of  dH  Bocbefort  marifm  hsd  r^patk^ 
to.Bayeone,  tot  the  purpose  of  putting  the  cannoo  into  the 
moat  efiective  state,  protecting  tiie  navigation,  and  covering 
the  town.  ]t«eeflwd  impowible  to  force  the  bar  of  theAdoar; 
■nd  to  coiMtnict  •  bridgie  appeared  equally  ,  iibpracticabl«. 
Geaeral  Hope  had,  tlterefore,  nothing  to  forward  bis  views, 
except  poDtooBS  and  rafts,  with  which,  on  the  evening  of  the 
83H  of  February,  he  caused  six  hundred  of  the  English 
Gaards  to  pass,  accompaiued  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry. 

Tbey  iiqaifldiately  tqok  possestien  of  the  right  bank;  and 
the  gnrismi,  consistii^  of  2,0Q0  men,  lost  no  time  in  attacking 
them;  but  this,  sortie  was  repulsed  by  Mtyor-General 
Stapford,  supported  by  Congrere's  rockets.  These  eo^nes 
of  deatmcti^D  were  hurled  into  the  midst  of  the  French  troops, 
•nd  burnt  their  very  dothiogt  so  ^at  the  men  were  c«m- 
eompletely  alanned  at  this  novel  species  of  wildfire,  and  gave 
way.  The  vessels  too  which  bad  been  destined  to  form  a 
bridge^  as  well  as  the  flotilla,  experienced  severe  difficulties 
in  passing  the  bar  of  the  Adour,  the  breakers  there  being  at 
all  times  dreadful.— Four  sloops  were  swallowed  up,  and 
iMbera  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rock ;  but  at  length,  a  vessel 
found  the  cbaqnel,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  midst  of  the  agitated 
waves. 

After  this,  the  operation,  which  was  of  a  most  dangerous 
Mature,  especially  in  winter,  was  accomplished  with  a  degree' 
of  skill  and  bravery  seldom  equalled.  Boats  crossed  the  bar 
in  quick  succession  t  and  a  French  frigate,  which  was  tnoored- 
in  the  Adour,  was  assailed  hy  a  battery  of  eighteen  guns, 
which  materially  damaged  it,  and  caused  it  to  seek  a  refuge 
under  the  artillery  of  the  place.  The  bridge  was  now  soon 
eonatrncted,  and  the  whole  corps  of  Lieat.»General  Hope- 
passed,  to  tlie  great  astonishment  of  the  stupi6ed  inhabitants, 
who  ran  front  every  quarter,  to  convince  themselves,  by  ocular 
proof,  that  an  event  bad  actually  occurred  which  Uiey  had 
deemed  impossible. 

On  the  36lh,  the  English  troops  approached  the  citadel  of 
Bayonne,  while  Lieut^i^eneral  Don  S^uel  Freyre  advanced, 
witli  the  Fourth  Spanish  Army,  by  the  road  of  St,  Jean  de 
hva.'  On  the  27th,  the  bridge  being  completed.  Genera) 
Hope    qof^  clcfi^edly  .invested    the    citadel,    which    w«s 
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eonnnanded  by  Getterd  TfaonveBat;  slid  attacked  the  Tillage 
of  St.  Etienne,  whicli  he  carried.  It  was  in  Tain  that  tlw 
anied  Bloopa,  which  were  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
Adour,  mancenvred  to  destroy  the  bridge  constructed  in  ao 
astonishiog  a  maaner.  Three  of  them  were  sunk,  and  die 
eommanications  of  the  Alliea  secnred;  after  wikidi  the 
besi^Dg  army  eatabliahed  ita  poeta  at  the  distance  pf  nine 
hundred  yards  from  the  exterior  works  of  the  place. 

While  these  sucoesses  crowned  the  eflforta  of  die  AlKes,  the 
Dnke'  of  Angonleme  arriTed  at  Lord  Wellington's  head- 
qnarten,  at  St.  Sever, — The  loyal  inhabitants  of  Boardeanx 
opened  dieir  gates  to  Lord  Wellbgton,  and  hastened  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  Duke  d'AngouIeme  the  homage  of  the  city. 
On  the  13tb,  the  friendly  eosigina  of  England,  Spaiti,  and 
Portugal,  united  with  the  Royal  Standard  of  the  ancient 
French  Kings,  announeed  that  the  signal  of  the  Restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  was  given. 

While  this  city  and  La  Vend^  became  the  Ibcns  of  the 
royal  insurrection,  Lord  Wellington,  pursding  his  succeas, 
marched  to  the  conquest  of  Langaedoc  His  difibrent  detach- 
ments, and  the  reserves  of  cavalry  and  artillery  coming  fnnq 
Spain,  did  not  join  him  until  the  17th  of  March.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  not  thinking  his  position 
very  secure,  had  retired  to'  Lamb^e,  in  the  direction  of 
Tar1>e8,  leaving  his  advanced  posts  near  Conches. 

The  army  of  Lord  Welliugton  pa\  itself  in  motion  on  the 
18th,  and  Lieut-Gfeneral  Hill  drove  in  the  French  posts^  which, 
mider  cover  of  the  night,  fell  back  on  Vic-Bigorre,'  Lieutenant- 
General  Cliaton  mancenvred  on  the  rear  of  Maiahall  Soult, 
and  drove  it  from  the  vineyards,  as  well  as  from  Vio-Bigorre. 
The  allied  army  immediately  collected  in  the  latter  town,  and 
ut  Rabasteus.  During  the  night,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  re- 
tfeated  towards  Tarbes,  taking  a  position  on  the  heights,  near 
the  windmill  at  Oleac,  with  bis  centre  and  left  on  the  hills 
ijear  Angos. 

Lord  Wellington's  army  marched  from  Vic  and  Rabasteus, 
in  two  columns  of  attack, — Lieut.-General  Clinton  was  to  turn 
the  right  U'ing  of  the  French  army,  while  Lievt.-General  Hilt 
.  was  to  attack  f  arbes,  by  the  road  from  Vic-Bigorre.  This 
combined  moTemeut  was  completely  sncoeMfnl.    At  the  mo^ 
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ment  that  tlw  light  diriaion  diilodfi^  tbe  troops  of  the  adyaih 
ced  ^uard  from  the  heighta  abore  Oleix,  Lieutw-Oeuenil  Hill 
passed  through  the  town  of  Tarbes,  and  arranged  his  columns, 
so  as  to  surround  the  army  of  Marshall  Soolt,  which  only 
owed  its  safety  to  a  hastj  retreat  by  Pinasse,  leaving  the  field 
of  battle  corered  with  the  dead  and  wonnded,  and  falling  back 
in  disorder  toward§  Saint  Gandens. 

lo  the  mean  time,  Lord  Wellington  bad  aorpriaed  all  the 
resources  of  Hdrshal  Soalt  at  Tarbes,  and  from  that  moment 
the  French  army  was  in  want  of  every  thing;  ao  that  its  Com- 
mander, thinking  himself  no  where  secure,  sought  refage  with 
fals  troops  nader  the  walls  of  Toulouse. 

While  these  great  operations  were  taking  place  on  the  left 
of  the  combined  army  beyond  the  Garonne,  Lieat.-General 
Hill,  with  the  right  wing,  dislodged  all  the  left  of  Marshal 
Sonit  from  the  exterior  works  of  the  St.  Cyprien  auborb. 
Lieut.-General  Picton  also  renewed  bis  attacks,  and  drove 
the  French  troops  fmm  ^e  tete-^-ptmt  at  the  canal,  near  the 
Oaronne;  but  his  diTision,  in  attempting  to  seize  it;  had  been 
repulsed'  with  loss.  Major-General  Brisbane  was  severely 
wonnded  upon  the  oocnsion. 

The  Duke  of  Wellmgton  entwed  Ihouloiiae  on  the  ISth  of 
April.  The  same  day  Oolonel  Cooke  arrived  from  Paris,  to 
inform  him  of  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  of  the  suspension 
of  hostilities ;  which  intelligence  wAs  immediately  common^ 
ciued  to  Marshals  Suchet  and  Soult,  who  acknowledged  the 
Provisional  Qovemment  of  France^  and  cohcltided  a  cos- 
veutimi  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  a  cessation  of  armi. 

At  this  moment,  when  all  was  joy  and  gratulation,  adreadr 
ful  sortie  was  made  by  the  Garrison  of  Bayonne,  i^ho  were 
qnacqnainted  with  the  change  which  had  taken  pUce,  In  this 
niifoitanate  afihir,  Major-Getaeral  Hay  was  killed,  and  Lieat,> 
Geo.  Sir  John  Hope  wounded  and  taiken  prisoner:  the  Hon. 
Captain  CroftoD,  a  brave  and  pieritorioua  yonng  Officer,  also 
lost  faia  life. 

On  the  return  of  Lord  HOI  to  his  native  country,  after  the 
peace  of  Paris,  every  token  of  honour,  gratitude  and  affection, 
was  manifested  by  bis  gratefal  countrymen.  In  Shrewsbury, 
^hrminghaflp,  Chester,  Whitchurch,  Drayton,  Ellesmere — in 
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eyery  place  visited  or  passed  tfaroogb  bjr  tbe  gaHant  GcbmbI,, 
publick  dinners,  illnniinations,  or  other  tokow  of  the  mest. 
grateful  respect,  announced  the  general  joy. 

London  and  Binningham  presented  his  lordship  with 
elegant  swords. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Shrtqwhire  appeared  as, 
one  joyful  family,  congratalating  eadi  other  on  the  return 
of  their  common  bene&ctor  and  deliverer.  On  his  lordship** 
first  Tiait  to  Shrewsbury,  thousands  went  oi)t  to  auet  bin ;  in 
many  places  the. trees  were  adorned  with  flowers,  and  eren  the. 
road  was  strewed  with  those  blooming  odoriferous  onbleras  of 
(he  highest  esteem. 

Such  was  the  desire  of  all  descriptions  of  persons  to  shake 
hands  with  and  congratulate  Lord  Hill,  that  it  was  found  ' 
dtlerly  impossible  Sot  him  to  appear  in  the  Quarry,  or  to  be  r 
witness  of  the  joy  which  manifested  itself  dnring  this  benevo- 
lent treat.  At  oae  time,  with  cwisiderable  difficulty,  and  with 
tw  small  degree  of  personal  danger,  from  the  eager  pressure 
of  the  crowd,  his  Lordship  had  proceeded  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Quarry  walk,  when  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  precipitate  retreat;  on  whidi  occasion  the  gallant 
Hero,  with  great  good  nalore,  observed, — 'I  have  never_^erf. 
from  tfae^iiry  of  my  enonies,  but  in  this  instance  I  am  cooiii 
■pelled  to  Jly  from  the  kmdaaa  of  my  friends.* 

His  Lordship  was  presented  with  the  Freedom  of  the: 
Borough,  in  a.  gold  box:  and  the  ancient  and  respectable 
CtHnpany  of  Drapers  presented  him  with  the  Freedom  of  their 
Company,  in  a  Silver  Tureen  and  Stand;  when  an  address 
jfea  delivered  by  the  venerable  and  moch  esteemed  Father  of.  ' 
the  Cpmpany,  Mr.  Pbter  Vaughav, 

But  the  most  splendid  and  durable  token  of  the  gratitude- 
and  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  is  the  Column  erected  near. 
Shrewsbnry  to  his  honour,  which,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
Dorick  column  in  ^e  world. 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  Bnonapart^  unex« 
pectedly  returned  from  Elba,  and  again  assumed  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  French  people.  An  alarm  was  instantly  crrate^i 
and  the  allied  Sovereigus  immediately  flew  to  arms;  on  which 
occasion  Lord  Hill  again  obeyed  the  voice  of  his  Sovereign ; 
and  on  the  memorable  16th  of  Jane,  1815,  at  the  Battle  of 
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tfaterloo,  bis  Lordabip  ctHnnunded  the  Mcond  corpB,  com- 
poaed  of  the  2od,  4th,  and  6th'  divifiitHiB,  and  there  gare  fresb 
proofs  of  his  ■kill,  bravery,  and  intrepidity.  It  is  not  perhaps 
generally  'knovo,  that  in  the  tatter  part  of  that  ardboua  and 
dreadfol  oontest,  Lord  Hill  with  a  very  snxdl  port  of  his  forc^, 
consisting'  of  only  fire  thousand  meu,  completely  repulsed 
tike  Vnueh  Imperial  Gnards,  which  were  more  than  three 
time*  their  number.  In  this  conflict  lord  Hill's  favourite 
cbaiger  was  shot  under  him,  and  whilst  he  was  on  foot,  and 
completely  exposed  to  the  enemy,  he  was  discovered  by  an 
officer  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington's  staff,  who  immedialely 
procured  him  the  horse  of  a  dismounted  French  Dragon.  f%r 
a  full  hoar  the  officers  of  his  Lordship's  staff  were  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  coiistematjoo,  and  twice  met  under  the  appre- 
hension that  their  beloved  General  had  fallen.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Lord  Hill's  proved  friend,  and  brave  companion 
in  every  danger.  Colonel  Currie  was  numbered  with  the  slain, 
and  the  Hon.  Captain  Bridgmwi,  son  of  Lord  Bradford  (Aide- 
de-Camp  to  Lord  Hill)  received  a  wound  which  it  was 
thooght  had  deprived  him  of  life.  Lord  Hill  said  to  his 
brother,  Sir  Noel  Hill  (Assistant  Adjutant-General,)  'Poor 
Bridgman's  gone!'  Happily,  however,  the  woHud  proved 
slight,  and  the  services  of  this  valuable  officer  were  suspended 
ibr  a  rery  short  time  only. 

The  foHowiog  are  the  titles  and  dignities  enjoyed  I^  his 
Lordship: — 

Lieutenant-General  in  the  Army,  Governor  of  Hull; 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ; 
Knight  of  the  Portuguese  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword ; 
KniglHofthe  Austrian  Order  of  Maria  Theresa; 
Knight  c^the  Russian  Order  of  St,  George; 
Knight  of  the  Belgian  Order  of  Wilhelm; 
Baron  Hill  of  Almarez,  Hawkstone,  and  Hardwick 
Grange. 

The  following  account  of  the  family  of  Lord  Hill,  will  not 
be  thought  inappropriate  io  this  place. 
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JoHRj  the  eldest  bfx>tlier  of  Lord  Hill,  arrired  at  lbs  ra^ 
bf  a  Field  Officer  in  the  arm^.  Oq  his  marriage,  and  by  the 
irlsb  of  hifl  friendsj  be  retired  from  that  aerrice,  and  raiaed  a 
regiment  of  Volanteer  Caralry  in  the  county  of  Salop,  whicti 
he  commanded.-*^This  excellent  man  died  in  1814,  and  left  k 
widowi  with  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Should  Lord  Hill 
die*  leaving  no  son,  the  peerage  and  pension  deicead  to  the 
heira  of  bib  deceased  elder  brother. 

Sir  Bobebt  Chaiibre  Hiti^  is  knight  Companion  of 
the  Bath,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  George:  late  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Horae 
Guards  Blue,  which  raiment  he  command^  whilst  on  ser- 
vice in  the  Feninsula)  and  at  toe  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which 
glorlouto  conflict  Sir  tlobert  redeired  a  wound  from  A  musket 
,ball,  which  entered  his  right  shoulder,  and  completely  pa£siiig 
through  the  arm,  grazed  his  breast:  bis  removal  from  the 
field  of  battle  did  not  take  place  till  near  the  conclusion  of  tlii 
action. 

Sir  Fbakcis  fiRiAit  HiLt,  an  English  Rnight,  and 
Knight  of  the  Portuguese  Order  of  the  To*er  and  Sword, 
was  employed  as  Cfaarg^'aflrairefl,and  Secretary  of  Illation,  at 
the  Courts  of  Munich,  Copenha^n,  Stockholm,  and  tbe  Bra^ 
zils. — Sir  FrBncia  being  appointed  ReCeiver^Oeneral  for  the 
County  of  Salop,  hfls  of  course  relinqaisbed  evei^  diplomatick 
engagement,  for  bis  ptvseat  ireapoosible  siltiation. 

Lieutenaot-Colonel  Cif  hbht  Hill,  is  a  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Horse  (Guards  Blue,  Colonel  Ct  Hill  accompanied  hta 
brotber  Lord  Hij),  as  an  Aide-d^t^amp,  duting  the  whole  of 
the  long  and  sanguinary  war  in  the  Ptninsula,  was  twite  the 
bearer  of  tbe  ofiicial  dispatches  to  Etigtand,  and  received  a 
alight  wound  at  the  time  the  British  troops,  underthe  cdminand 
of  Lord  Hill,  accomplished  the  passage  of  tbe  Dooro.  Colonel 
Hill  accompanied  hid  brother  in  the  spring  of  181K,  with  the 
prospect  of  being  placed  on  his  Lordship's  Staff  ifl  Belgium; 
but  when  ibe  Blues  arrived  in  that  country,  the  Colonel  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  take  his  regimmtal  post;  and  in  tbe  battle 
nf  Waterloo,  was  severely  wounded,  by  hAving  a  sword  thrust 
through  bis  th^i,  which  literally  pinioned  him  to  the  saddle* 
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Sir  Thoiias  Noil  Hill,  Knight  comnuutder  of  lh«  Batlt, 
Ku^fat  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  Knight  of  St.  George,  and 
Knight  of  Maximilian  Joseph;  CBptain  in  the  First  Bcgi- 
DiNit  of  Foot  Goardfc  Sir  Noel  attended  bis  brother,  the 
GeDeial,  as  Aide-de-Camp,  in  Ireland,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  When  the  Portugnese  army 
was  organized  by  Lord  Beresford,  Sir  Noel  waa  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  First  Portaguese  Infentry,  with  the  local 
rank  of  Colonel,  and  received  the  repented  notice  and  thanks 
of  Lord  Wellington,  and  other  General  Officers,  for  bis  brave 
and  able  conduct  at  several  sieges,  as  well  as  on  the  open  field 
»f  battle.  When  the  reduction  of  the  Portuguese  army  took 
place,  be  was  appointed  to  a  Company  in  the  First  Guards, 
by  hi^  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  on  duly 
with  that  regiment  at  Brussels  some  raonlhs.— When  Lord 
Hill  arrived  in  Flanders,  Sir  Noel  obtained  leave  to  join  his 
Lordship's  Staff,  and  was  immediately  appointed  an  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  to  the  wing  of  the  army  under  (he  command 
of  Lord  Hill.  Sir  Noel  happily  received  no  injury  from  the 
enemy  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  on  any  former  occasion, 
thongb  it  is  probable  no  officer  was  ever  more  repeatedly 
exposed  to  danger. 


pRESCOT.  A  township  in  the -parish  ofBaadinrdi,  and  in 
the  Baschurch  division  of  the  faondred  of  Pimbill.  7  miles 
north-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

PRESTHOPB.    A  township  in  the  franchke  of  Wenlock. 

PRRSTON  Brockhurst.  A  towiiship  partly  in  the  pariah 
of  Shawbury,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Moreton  Corbet, 
partly  la  tbe  hundred  of  Pimhill,  and  partly  in  the  Whit- 
church division  of  Bradford,  North.  3  mites  south-east  of 
Wem. 

pRRSTONGoBALDSfOrGoBBALDS.  A  paHdi  in  the  liber- 
ties of  Shrewsbury,  a  chapel,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Coventry  and 
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Lichfield,  ihe  deanery  of  .%Iop,  and  ftntbdMcMiry  »f  Sitop. 
79  hoons,  369  inbabiiaats.    4^  kHIm  north  of  Sfarewtbrn-f. 

Presto)*  ;  or  Preston  dpom  thb  Wilovoses,  or  Wildm 
MOORS.  A  parish  in  the  Newport  ^vision  of  the  hnddred  of 
Bradford,  South,  a  chapel  or  rectory  discfaarfced,  in  Uie  diacoe 
of  Coveatry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Newport,  and  arcb^ 
deaconry  of  Salop.  50  homes,  S69  inhabitautx.  5  mAe* 
Bonth-west  of  Newporf. 

Preston  Momtpokd.  A  towoahtp  in  the  parish  of 
Nofltford,  and  in  the  liberties  of  SfarewBbwy,  The  seat  •€ 
Sir  F.  B.  Hill,  Preaton  Montford  commands  many  beantifgl 
and  pictaresqae  vidws  of  the  ueighbonrnig^  and  distaat 
country.  4  miles  north-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Preston  oh  the  Boats;  or  Preston  Boats.  A  town. 
ship  in  the  parisli  of  Upton  Magus,  and  in  the  Wellington 
dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Serem. '   2  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Shrewsbury. 

Priest  Wbstoit.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Chirbnry, 
and  in  ihe  upper  division  of  the  handred  of  Chuhury.  6 
miles  north-west  of  Bishopscastle. 

Prior's  Ditton.     See  Ditton  Priors, 

Prior's  Leigh.  A  township  in  the  pariA  of  Shifibal,  and 
in  the  Sliiffnal  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  Prior's 
I^igh  and  Oaken  Gate  contain  367  houses,  l^&l  iohabiu 
nnts.    3  miles  north-west  of  Shifihal. 

Pulley.    See  Edgebold  PuHey, 

Polvbrbatch  (Castle.)     JSee  Castle  Pulverbatch. 

Polvbrbatch  (Church.)     See  Church  Pnlverbatdi. 

Qdatpord.  a  parish  in  the  liberties  of  Bridgnorth,  • 
cnracy,  in  the  exempt  jurisdiction  of  Bridgnorth.  86  houses, 
411  inhabitants.  H  miles  south-east  of  Brid^orlh.  Quatford 
is  a  parish  and  manor.  In  the  beantiful  Tillage  of  the  same 
name  lies  the  lordship  of  the  Hay,  anciently  the  seat  of  the 
Bruyns  and  Otleys, — now  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Charles 
Cetil  Cope  Jenkinson,  brother  of  the  Earl,  of  Lirerpool. 
Qnatford  is  held  with  Erdington. 

Quatt;  otQuatt  Malvern.  A  parish  in  the  Chrfmarsh 
dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  a  reetory,  in  the  diocesA 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfietd,  the  deanery  of  Lapley  and  Treizull, 
and  archdeaconry  of  StatTort),      61   housen,  343  inhabitant*. 
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4i  wIm  MWth««Mt  «f  BrwIeBorth,    Quatt  Malrern  parish 
MtapijU  ietp  ihe  lib^ti«s  gf  3ridgaortb. 

In  Leland's  time  there  irere  to  be  Been.fcfire,tbe  ruins  of  tbe 
nunor-place  of  Robert  de  Montgomery',  who  first  founded  the 
church  ofSt.  Mary  H^dalene.  In  1763,  on  rebuilding  the 
diurch  of  QuAT,  a  villajifs  about  oDe  mile  farther  in  the  same 
hundred  of  Stoddesdon,  were  found  a  number  of  figures  pain- 
ted on  the  walla,  repreaenting  the  Seven  Charities  and  the 
Aay  of  Judgsi«it|  and,  on  a  piece  of  rellum  Bailtid  to  an  oak 
board,  the  figure  of  our  SaTioor  rising  from  ihe  sepulchre. 
t^wjcr  tfa0  figure  vew  the  following  lines  i 

"Saynt  Gregory  and  x^ier  popes 
and  byscbops  grantes  sex  and 

twenty  thousand  aereaf  pardons, 
thritti  dayea  to  alle  that  sales  derou- 
tetye  kaelyng  a£ar  yi>  i»  ym^;*  iife 

paternosters,  fyfe  ares,  &  a  Cred. 

About  four  miles  eastward  from  Quatford,  is  a  Roman 
damp,  called  Tub  Walls.  The  form  of  it  is  nearest  to  a 
square.  There  have  been  four  gates  or  entrances  into  it:  one 
in  tbe  middle  of  the  north  front  from  Chesterton,  a  email 
village,  another  in  the  middle  of  the  west,  a  third  in  the 
soutb^st,  and  a  fourth  in  the  north-east  corner.  .  The  odd 
position  of  the  two  last  take  advantage  of  declivities  in  the 
rock,  die  whole  face  of  which  is  every  where,  except  on  the 
aorth>«aBt,  a  precipice  of  HAy  or  sixty  yards  perpendicular. 
On  east  aide  a  passage  leads  down  to  a  rivulet  below  called 
iSh-a(^br(^— Beside  these  a.  sloping  way  is  cut  through  the 
bank,  aud  down  the  rock  in  tbe  middle  of  the  eontb  face,  to 
the  water,  wbidi  surrounds  part  of  the  west,  all  the  sooth  and 
east,  and  part  of  the  north  sides  of  the  camp,  rradering  it 
stroflg  aad  ianaocessible.  The  west  side  has  been  doubly  for- 
tiied  with  a  deep  trench  cut  out  of  tbe  solid  rock  between 
^two  ramparts.  To  tbe  north  it  Iiaa  only  one  bank,  of  the 
height  of  tbe  innermost  on  the  west,  lis  outer  bank  may 
have  been  levelled  for  the  fann  buildings,  at  Chesterton, 
)^»re  ttuu)  twenty  acre«  are  inclosed  and.  ploughed  withip 
the  Walls,     No  coiDS  or  antiquities  have  been  found  tliere. 
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it  wn  pFobaUr  nttivB  to  UriecniDa  and  P«i»ecnMiiuB 
wbich  urn  witbin  a  daj'a  inarch  froai  it  A  canp  in  Wilto 
b«an  die  Mum  ome. 


QuATT  Jarvu.  a  towMbip  in  tbe  paridi  of  Qmtt  MaL- 
Tern. 

Raodon.  a  township  in  the  pamh  of  Hope  Bowdler,  and 
in  tbe  apper  division  of  tbe  bandred  of  Mmwlow.  IJ  mile 
soQtb  of  Church  Stretton. ' 

Ratunouope.  a  parish  in  die  Biahopscastle  divisioa,  of 
the  hundred  of  Pumlow,  a  vicarag^e  remaioiiig'  in  chaige,  in 
the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Pintesbnry,  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop.  40  booses,  377  iohabilauts.  4  milea 
north-west  of  Church  Stretton.     (pr.  Recfaope.) 

ReonALL.  A  township  in  tbe  parisb  of  West  Felton,  and 
in  the  hnndred  of  Oswestry. 

Reitm  or  Reilth.  A  towiiHfaipin  tbe  parish  of  MainafaMw, 
end  io  the  Hainstone  division  of  the  hundred  of  Cleen.  3 
miles  south  west  of  Bisbopiicasde. 

Rent.  *Tbe average prieeofland pnracremay beabout lfi«. 
tilbeable. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  statute  acre,  and  it  varies  from  8i, 
or  less  per  acre,  to  13t.  in  districts  where  the  roads  are  bad, 
and  where  the  landlord  has  not  interested  himself  in  tbe  im. 
provement  of  bis  estate,  or  where  the  agent  has  gone  on  in  tbe 
beaten  track  of  superintendance :  and  from  15s.  to  2Qf.  per 
acre  or  more,  the  farm  together  in  more  favourable  sitnatioos. 
Near  towns  land  lets  from  £2.  to  £6.  an  acre;  and  ia  the 
manufacturing  parts  of  tbe  county  small  parcels  of  laud  also 
let  very  high.  In  old  leases,  reserves  were  made  of  a  day's 
ploughing,  or  of  some  days'  Work  in  tbe  harvest;  some  poul- 
try at  Christmas;  the  keep  of  figfatii^  cocks,  or  of  do^; 
but  perhaps  no  stipulations  are  now  inserted  or  made.  Tbe 
rack-tenants  uf  a  ^porting  landlord  are  frequently  subject  to 
the  ineoavenieuce  of  keeping  dogs;  and  rack-tenants  are  in 
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nutay  placn  expected  to  draw  a  load  or  a  certain  nomber  of 
loads  of  coal  annnally. 

In  coiweqaence  of  the  h^  price  of  grain  in  the  winter  of 
the  year  1795,  Mr.  Rstholds,  of  Coalbrookdale  suggests  the 
following  idea;  and  bis  Beatiments  will  we  are  sure,  be  read 
with  respect  hy  those  who  knew  him : — '  I  had  a.  thought 
which  I  CDmmunicated  to  the  Sfarqtiis  of  Stavpobd,  many  of 
whose  JBims  are,  I  apprehend,  out  of  lease,  and  more  cmning 
out  freqaeotly ;  and  he  appeared  to  think  it  feasible,  and  that 
was,  that  gentlemen  should  reserre  as  opiiui  to  receive  their 
rents  in  corn,  at  a  price  per  bnabd  proportionable  to  the 
Yaloe  of  the  land.  This,  I  think,  woold  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  price  and  quantity,  enable  gentlemen  to  sell  to  the 
poor  at  ■  moderate  rate,  without  lessening  their  incomes,  and 
at  the  worst,  enable  them  to  share  the  extra  profits  with  tbeir 
tenants,  and  prevent  tbose  distnrbances  which  originate  in  an 
artificial,  and  not  a  real  scarcity.  Prom  the  best  information 
which  I  can  obtain,  a  fanner  who  pays  S0>.  an  acre  can  well 
affbrd  to  sell  wheat  at  7«.  per  bushel,  and  the  proportion 
woald  be  easily  fixed  for  bitfley,  &c.  This  is  only  a  hint, 
and  I  had  not  time  to  enlai^  apon  it,  if  I  were  better  quali- 
fied. Do  not  the  Universities  set  tbeir  lands  by  such  a  mode, 
tboagh  peihaps  without  availing  themselves  of  -it,  further 
than  to  secure  an  income  proportionable  at  all  times  to  the 
valne  of  money,  for  the  pnrposes  for  which  they  were  endow- 
ed with  the  possessions,?' 


Bbwiiis  Fabh.  a  township  in  the  paridi  of  Worthen,  and 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbary. 

Rboib  Godoh;  or  Rhos  Goob.  A  township  in  the 
parish  of  Woftheu,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Chirbary.    14  miles  sooth-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Ricbard's  Castle.  A  parish  partly  in  Wolfy  handled, 
in  the  coanty  (^Hereford,  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Monslow. 
Tbe  eatin  parish  ctHttaint  490  inhabitants.      The  Shropshire 
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part  JHludJBg  ttw  tawnjihifM  of  Uoor,  witb  BatdicoU, 
OrertoD  and  Woolvertoo,  51  hooses,  361  inbabitaota.  4  milw 
Aoutb-woat  of  LBiUow. 

Tke  R«r.  Eicbard  -Giffbrd,  vas  for  some  time  curate  «f 
jRwttard'c  Castle.  He  wa«  «da<»ied  at  Balipl  college,  Oxford ; 
vhara  is  1748,  baying  lti«ii  recendy  t«ken  tbe  degree  of  B.  A. 
be  dMtingiyebed  kimaeU  by  a  nasterljr  panipblet  ootitled 
t  *  RtiatrJu  «n  &Ir.  Kenuicott's  diawrtation  oa  the  Tim  «f  JUGe 
in  Pwradiie ;'  in  <he  pce&ce  to  wbkblie  bandsomely  a^li^izes 
f«r  *«uy  expresaiaflB  that  may  leem  too  banb  or  severe,*  agd 
<faopes  tbey  wiil  ^  tbougbt  to  arise  eotirely  from  a  warmtb 
that  ia  natufot  to  tbe  tore  of  truth,  and  irbieh  it  ie  difficult  to 
lay  aside  wbon  «iie  is  engaged  in  examining  points  that  Beem 
to  make  agaiwt  it,'  Aud  be  thus  concludes,  'As  tbe  lore  of 
truth  was  the  sole  motive  of  my  engaging  io  tbe  cause,  I 
shall  with  aU  the  readiaess  imsigiaaUe,  acknowledge  the 
many  erron  I  may  have  run  into,  upon  the  least  intimation 
of  them:  iUr,  indeed  I  should  have  spared  myself  the  trouble. 
1  bare  taken  in  the  prosecution  of  this  aSair,  but  that  I 
thought  truth  a  .sacrifioe  too  great  to  l>e  made  in  compliment 
to  the  ingenuity  of  any  man.*  To  tbe  sincerity  of  this  pro- 
fession tiie  wbele  tenor  of  Mr.  Gifford's  life  bore  the  stroitgest 
testimony.  He  was  in  principle  a  sound  wbig  of  tbe  old 
■cboeli  a  Toalous  friend  to  the  boose  of  Hauorer,  and  tbe 
JeaAiftg  nembers  of  Baliol  -college,  were  all  at  that  period, 
strenuous  tories ;  which  accounts  for  his  not  procoeding  fur-* 
ther  in  his  academical  d^^rees.  His  Alma  Maler,  be  has 
often  said  was  to  him  a  step-mother.  As  it  is  well  known 
that  he  possessed  an  nncoounonly  strong  mind,  highly  culti« 
rated  by  profound  learniug,  it  is  to  be  lamented  thai  he  could 
not  persaade  hinuelf  to  appear  more  frequently  before  the 
pttblick  as  an  AVthor.  One  small  pieoe  of  bis  cittiOed  '  Con- 
templation,' was  printed  in  1753,  which  attracted  tbe  nutioe  of 
Dr.  Johnseo,  who  has  noticed  it  in  his  diotienary ;  a  circunw 
tfance  which  Mr.  Gifibrd  has  frequently  ueotioned  to  tbe 
writer  of  tbis  aiticle  with  erident  satiafactien.  Tke  geoeml 
encoungement  of  the  poon,  however,  waa  not  .sufficient  to 
allare  him  to  fertber  progress  in  that  tasoiuating  pursuit, 
Haring  applied  himself  aedvloasly  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
the  more  immediate  object  of  his  future  destination  in  life,  be 
entered  into  holy  orders;   and  was  appointed  by  his  friend 
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Dr.  Sriwflf .  ooiUe  ttf  Riohnd's  carti*  d  HererarUuia.  Ha 
wn  afterwio^  morning  preadier  at  St.  Ame's  8«lio;  tmd 
bit  contompoTWics  bare  bornfl  boDomible  tettnnony  to  the 
rapectfal  attentitHi  riurt  wu  paid  liini  thcve.  In  1758,  h» 
beoinw  domestick  cbaplahi  to  itiko,  Sfarqa«s  of  IVeedalc ; 
oDd  in  1769,  was  prSMnted  by  Dr.  Frederick  CorniralliB,  then 
iHtbop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  to  tfae  Tiearage  of  Daffleld 
in  Derbyshire,  where  (to  nse  the  expreesiiHi  of  a  medi«l 
Mend,  to  irborn  Mr.  Oiffbrd  was  lon^  and  very  jnady  attnc^ 
ed,)  his  eloquence  edified  and  deligfat»d  erowded  andiencet. 
Id  1772^  on  the  recommendation  of  Hugo  Meynell,  Esq.  (t» 
whom  be  had  beoi  tutor)  he  wat  presented  by  Tlieaa* 
Browne,  Esq,  to  the  rectory  of  North  Okendon,  in  Eawx.  In 
17^  be  pHblitbcd  'Outlines  ef  an  answer  to  Dr.  Priestley'tt 
diaqaisittont  relating  to  Hatter  and  Spmt*,  written  as  be  naen- 
tJoos  in  an  advertisement,  while  the  Aathor  was  perosiBg 
Dr.  Priestley's  Disqaisitions,  which  came  into  bis  handd  in 
the  coarse  of  crroulation  in  the  Reiuling  Society,  at  a  time 
when  be  had  not  seen  Dr.  Price's  correspondence' with  Dr. 
Priestley,  nor  knew  that  any  answer  to  the  Disquisitionfl  had 
been  published;'  a  drcdmstance  which  he  thooght  it  Reces»^ 
ary  to DOtice,lo explain  the  followiDgpaMagefromCicero, which 
stands  in  die  title  p^^:  Mea  fnit  semper  fa«c  in  hac  re  r»1[l»- 
tas  et  KDtentia,  qnamvw  nt  hoc  mallem  de  iis  qui  esseni 
idonei  snscipece  quam  me;  me  ut  mallem  qimm  neminem.' 
That  ill  this  also  he  was  sincete  iKarident  from  tfae  folh>wii^ 
hcU  He  bad  written  an  answer  to  two  exceptionable  chap- 
ters in  Mr.  Gibbon's  celebrated  work,  which  sereral  ofbis 
literary  friends  wished  him  to  poblish ;  and  he  was  inclined 
to  do  so,  but  relinquished  the  design  on  hearing  that  it  was 
taken  up  by  sereral  able  pens.  In  Mr.  Nicholl's  History 
of  Leicestershire,  aii  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Mr  GiGferd 
for  the  contrfliDtion  of  good  engraved  portraits,  of  their  com.1 
mon  relations,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staveley,'  and  for  having  takeli 
on  himself  the  task  of  translating  the  Domesday  book,  for 
that  county.  He  was  also  an  occasional,  though  not  very  fte* 
quent,  eorrespondent  to  Mr.  Urban *«  miscellany )  In  wbioft  the 
letters  signed  R.  DnfT.  will  always  be  considered  as  intrinsi" 
rally  valuable.  His  principal  r^idence  was  at  Dufield ;  but 
be  regularly,  wfailst  he  was  able,  passed  a  considerable  part 
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of  tbe  sumiOer  mt  bia  rectory,  of  North  Okendon ; .  Umi^  tor 
several  years  put  (in  consequenoe  of  a  peculiarity  of  hu 
constitiition,  which  rendered  the  vicioity  of  the  Essex  fens 
unfrieodly  to  bis  bealdi,)  he  never  returned  from  that  place 
withont  the  almoat  total  loss  of  speech  from  an  inveterate 
hoarsenesa ;  and  for  tbe  last  6re  or  six  years  has  been  wholly 
unable  to  go  Ibore  at  all.  It  would  be  injustice,  however,  to 
his  memwy,  were  we  not  to  notice  bis  constant  readiness  to 
assist  the  clergy  of  bin  netghboarhood,  till  he  was  disabled  by 
age  and  infirmity, — that  he  has  many  times  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, done  it  for  several  months  together,— and  that  for  some 
years  he  officiated  at  a  neighbouring  chapel,  the  income  of 
whi(^  was  not  enough  to  pay  a  curate,  in  order  to  enable  the 
tru^ees  to  form  a  sufficient  accumulation  for  the  scanty  fand 
to  make  a  future  provision  for  that  purpose.  He  reconciled 
himself  to  tbe  necessity  of  noo-residence,  by  the  persuasion 
that  be  had  done  really  as  much  ecclesiastical  duty  gratis,,  as 
tbe  law  would  bare  obliged  him  to  do  at  bis  Rectory,  if  his 
coUstitattCMi  would  have  admitted  of  bis  residing  there.  He 
always  refused  any  compensation,  saying  "  he  was  paid 
elsewhere  for  preaching  tbe  word  of  God."  Mr.  Giffind  mai^ 
lied,  in  1763,  Elizabeth  Woodhouse,  (cousin  and  devisee  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  AUeyne,  rector  of  Loughborough;)  who  died 
January  16, 1793,  after  a  happy  union  of  30  years,  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  who  by  tbe  death  of  ber  latber,  March  1, 1807, 
aged  83;  surrived  to  lament  tbe  loss  of  both  her  parents. 


RiDDAORE.  A  township  in  tbe  pariah  ofHales  Owen,  and 
in  the  Hales  Owen  division,  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry, 
3  miles  northeast  of  Hates  Owen. 

RiOGGs.  Upper  Ridge  and  Lower  Ridge.  A  township  in 
tbe  parish  of  Whittington,  and  in  the  Ellesmere  division  of 
tbe  hundred  of  Pimbill.  Upper  Ridge,  h  miles  soutfaiwest  of 
Elteaaiere,  Lower  Ridge,'  8(  miles  soulh^awest  of  EHesmere. 

RiHDLBFORD.     A  township  iu  the  parish  o£  Worfield,  and 
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in  tka  Bri(%»orlb  dirmoa  of  tlie  huadr«d  sf  Briawtry.  3 
rnHea  aorth  tmut  of  Bridgnortb. 

Rindl^ord  i*  ia  the  parUh  mud  naaat  of  Worfield,  ia  which 
■tood.  In  very  eviy  time,  one  of  the  manor  Milts,  used  for 
grmdiog  the  com  of  the  customary  teoants  of  the  raanor,^ — 
whidi  mill  WM  kept  in  repair  at  their  ezpente,  aad  appor* 
timeil  tbe  hut  time  in  the  reign  of  Charlei  I.  The  family  of 
Rindlefbrd  enjoyed  a  Walk  Mill  and  lands  here  till  tbe  reiga 
of  Heniy  V. 

RisTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Cborch  Stoke,  and 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  handred  of  Chirbury.  6  miles 
north-west  of  Bisbopscaetle. 

Rock.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Stanton  Lacy,  and  iu 
the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow, 

RocKWABDlKE.     See  Wrockwardine. 

RoDBir;  or  Rodeichdrst.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Ercall  Magna,  and  in  the  Wellingtoc  division  of  the  handred 
of  Bradford,  South.     6  miles  north-east  of  Shrewsbury, 

RoDfen.  (River)     See  appendix, 

RoDiKGTON.  A  parish  in  the  Wellington  division  of 
tbe  hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  rectory  dischai^fed,  in  the 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Salop,  6  miles  north-east  by  east  ofSbrews> 
bury.    88  houses,  445  inhabitants. 

RoHsLBY.  A  towni^ip  in  Ae  pariah  of  Atveley,  and  in 
the  liberties  of  Bridgnorth. 

RoHsiET  Division.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Hales 
Owen,  and  in  the  Hales  Owen  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Brimstry.     3  miles  south  of  Hales  Owen. 

RoRRiKCTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Chirbury,  and- 
in  the 'upper  division  of  tbe  hundred  ofChnrhnry.  Smile* 
north-west  by  north  of  Bisfaopscastle. 

Rose  Godgh.    See  Rhose  Googb, 

RossALL  DowiT.     See   Down  Rossall. 

RossALL  Up.     See  Up  Rossall. 

RoooHTOH.  A  township  iu  the  parish  of  Worfleld,  and  in 
the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  huudrwl  of  Brimstry.  2^  miles 
north-fast  by  east  of  Bridgnortb. 
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Rougfaton  is  in  the  manor  of  Worileld.  Id  tb'u  townthip 
are  tbe  tnanBion  booses  of  James  Marshall,  Esq^  and  Mrs. 
Stokm.  On  the  green,  prior  to  tbe  refonnatitB),  stood  the 
chapel  of  St.  Anne,  bat  not  a  restige  of  it  remains.  On  tbe 
south  side  of  the  publick  road  leading  through  this  place 
from  Bridgnorth  to  Wolrerhampton,  was  sealed  one  of  the 
Lodges  of  the  Foresters  of  Morfe,  but  has  been  forages  swept 
away,  and  tbe  office  has  probably  been  as  IcHig  abolished. 


Round  Actoh.    See  Acton  Bound. 

BowLEV,  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Worfield,  and  to 
the  Bridgnorth  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Brinutry. 

Rowley  is  in  the  manor  of  WorGeld,  Tbe  ancient  lamily 
of  Rowley  resided  in  this  township  till  it  passed  to  their  de- 
scendant, John  Sbawcroas,  who  sold  it  in  tbe  year  1666. 
R<^r  Rowley,  one  of  its  proprietors,  was  the  first  person 
who  set  up  bis  coach  in  Shrewsbury.  It  now  belcmgs  to 
W.  Y.  DaTenport,  Esq. 

RowTON.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Albeirbory,  and  in 
tbe  Ford  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Ford,  7  miles  west 
of  Shrewsbury.  Rowton  and  Amaston  conlaio  47  honse*, 
227  inhabitants. 

RowtonCastie,  is  the  seat  of  Richard  Lyster,  esq.  It  baa 
lately  been  rebuilt  in  tbe  castellated  form.  Tbe  Castle  standi 
on  8  gentle  eminence,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  in  a 
fertile  and  picturesque  country,  is  much  heightened  by  (be 
bold  and  m^estick  appearance  of  the  Moelygnlla  and  Breid- 
den  bills,  on  the  summit  of  which,  is  a  Pillar  erected  by  th^ 
gentlemra  of  Montgomeryshire,  in  commemonition  of  the 
gallant  Rodney's  rictory,  in  1782. 

Near  this  spot  is  supposed  to  hsTC  stood  the  Roman 
Rutunium,  but  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  seen. 


RowTON.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Ercall  Magna,  or 
High  Ercall,  and  in  the  Wellington  dirision  of  tbe  hundred  of 
Bradford,  South,  a  chapel,  in  the  diocese  of  Coreatry  and 
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,  LichAeld,  Uw  deanery  of  Salop,  and  arobeaconry  of  Salop.    9 
miles  nortb-east  of  Shrewsbury. 

Richard  Baxter,  a  very  eminent  Dirine  amongst  tUe 
■JionconfomiiBts  in  the  last  centnry,  was  bom  at  Rowton, 
November  12tb,  1615.  His  father  was  a  freefaoldert  an  honest, 
and  religions  man,  but  bis  estate  was  very  inconsiderable. 
His  mother  vas  of  the  same  county,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Richard  Adeney. 

At  Bowton  be  spent  his  infancy,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  given  strong  indications  of  that  piety  and  purity  wbicb 
appeared  in  his  subsequent  life  and  conversation.  In  1625, 
he  was  taken  from  bis  grandfkther'a  house,  where  he  had 
hitherto  lived,  and  brought  home  to  bis  father's  at  Eaton- 
Constentine,  a  village  within  five  miles  of  Shrewsbury,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  childhood.  He  was  far  from 
being  happy  in  respect  to  bis  school-masters,  who  were  men 
no  way  dtstinguisbed  either  for  learning  or  morals,  and 
miaaed  the  advantages  of  an  academical  education,  through  a 
propoml  made  to  his  parents  of  placing  him  with  Mr.  Richard 
Wiclcstead,  Chaplain  to  the  Council  at  Ludlow.  The  only 
advantage  be  reaped  there  was  the  use  of  an  excellent  library, 
which,  by  his  own  great  applicati(m,  proved  of  infinite  service 
to  him.  In  this  situation  be  remained  abont  a  year  and  half, 
and  then  returned  to  his  folher's.  At  the  request  of  Lord 
Newport  he  went  thence  to  Wrozeter,  where  he  tanght  in  the 
free-school  Jbr  six  months,  while  his  old  soboolmaater  Mr. 
John  Owen  lay  in  a  languishing  condition.  In  1633  Mr. 
Wickslead  prevailed  on  him  to  waivo  the  studies  in  which  he 
was  then  engaged,  and  to  think  of  making  bis  fortune  at 
court.  He  accordingly  came  up  to  Whitehall  With  a  recom- 
mendation to  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  then  Master  of  the  Revels, 
by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  received.  But  after  a  month's 
stay,  discovering  no  charms  in  this  sort  of  life,  and  having 
besides  a  very  strong  inclination  to  undertake  the  ministerial 
idnction,  he  retanied  to  bis  father's,  and  resumed  his  studies 
with  fresh  vigour,  till  Mr.  Richard  Foley,  of  Stourbridge, 
fixed  him  as  master  of  the  free  school  at  Dudley,  with  an 
usher  under  faim-  While  he  taught  school  th««,  he  read 
sevwal  practical  treatises,  by  which  be  was  brought  to  a  deep 
Htue    (tf  religion,  hii  progress  being  not  «  Tittle  quick. 
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cned  by  bis  great  bodily  wesknew  uid  ill  frtata  of  b«altb> 
which  inclined  bim  to  think  be  sbould  hardly  sHrriTe  above  a 
year.  However,  baving  still  ut  eanteat  desire  to  sngqge  io 
the  mioiBtry,  he  in  1638  addresaed  himself  to  Dr.  Thombo- 
rough,  bishop  of  Worcester,  for  holy  Mdera,  which,  after 
examination,  be  received,  having  at  that  time  no  sernplea  of 
conscience  which  hindered  bim  firom  conformmg  to  the  Chnrcb 
of  England. 

Being  settled  at  Dndley,  he  preached  fiequently  in  that 
town,  and  in  the  neighbouriug  villages,  with  the  approbation 
of  all  his  bearers.  In  three  quarters  of  a  year  be  was  removed 
to  Bridgnorth,  where  he  officiated  as  assistant  to  Mr.  William 
Madstard,  then  minister  of  that  place,  who  treated  bim  witfa 
great  kindness  and  respect,  and  did  not  put  him  apwi  many 
things  which  he  then  began  to  scruple  doing. 

When  the  et  etetera  oath  came  to  be  imposed,  Mr.  Baxter 
applied  himself  diligently  to  study  the  case  of  Episcopacy, 
and  it  fared  with  bim  as  with  some  others;  the  thing  whidi 
was  intended  to  fix  them  to  the  Hierarchy,  drove  ibem  into  a 
dislike  of  it.  In  the  year  1640  he  was  invited  to  Kiddermin- 
ster by  the  bailiff* and  fe<^ees,  to  preach  there  for  an  allow- 
ance of  sixty  pounds  a  year,  which  he  accepted;  and  applied 
himself  with  such  diligence  to  bis  sacred  calling,  as  bad  a 
very  great  effect  in  a  short  time  upon  a  very  dissolute  people;. 
He  continued  there  about  two  years  hdbre  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  and  fourteen  afterwards,  with  some  interruption. 
He  sided  with  the  Parliament,  and  recommended  the  Protesr 
tation  they  directed  to  be  taken,  to  the  people.  This  exposed 
him  to  some  inconveniences,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
Gloucester,  bat  he  was  soon  invited  hack  to  Kidderminetei^ 
whither  he  returned.  His  stay  there  wmi  not  long;  but 
beginning  to  consider  within  himself  where  he  might  ronaia 
in  safely,  he  fixed  open  Coventry,  and  accordingly  went 
there.  There  be  lived  peaceably  and  comfortably,  preached 
once  every  Lord's  day  to  tbe  garrison  and  oace  to  the  town's 
people,  for  which  be  took  nothing  but  his  diet,  though  besides 
thus  exercising  his  function,  he  did  great  service  in  repressing 
the  Ana-baptists.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  when  all  things 
seemed  to  favour  the  Parliament,  he,  by  advice  of  the  Minis^ 
ten  at  Coventry,  became   Chaplain  Io    Colonel   Whalley*s 
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itgimtat,  Mid  ia  this  qaalhj  be  was  pnaent  «t  MrenI  siegvi, 
bat  iwTcr  ia  any  flngagemeiit;  ho  that  there  waa  Aotthe  leatt 
groaad  fu-  that  Bcaadalom  story  inveated  and  eircntated 
by  his  enoain,  viz.,  that  he  killed  a  man  in  cool  blood, 
Mtd  robbed  bim  of  a  aiede].  He  took  all  imaginable  pains  to 
hnder  the  progrcaa  of  the  Sectaries,  and  to  keep  men  finn  in 
just  and  niHotal  aotions  of  rel^on  aad  government,  nerer 
deviating  fram  what  be  judged  in  his  conscience  to  be  r^ht, 
for  the  sake  of  making  court  to  any,  or  from  baser  motivea  of 
fear.  But  he  was  separated  from  the  army  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1674,  at  a  rery  critical  juncture,  on  their  quarrel 
with  the  Parliament;  Mr.  Baxter  being  at  that  time 
seized  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose  in  so  violent  a  manner,  that 
be  lost  the  the  qnantity  of  a  gallun  at  once,  which  obliged 
bim  to  retire  to  Sir  Tbomaa  Rouse's  where  he  continued  for  a 
long  time  in  a  very  languisbiog  state  of  health,  which  hind- 
ered him  from  doing  that  serrice  to  bis  country,  which  otherwise, 
from  a  ntaa  of  his  prindplea  and  moderatitm,  might  have 
been  expected. 

He  afterwards  returned  to  Kidderminster,  and  resumed 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  hindered,  as  £ar  as  it  was  in  bis 
power,  the  taking  of  the  Covenant;  he  preached  and  apoke 
publickly  against  die  engagement;  and  therefore  it  is  very 
anjuat  to  brand  him,  as  some  have  done,  as  a  trampeter  of 
rebellion.  When  the  army  was  marching  to  oppose  King 
Charles  II.  at  die  head  of  the  Scots,  Mr.  Baxter  took  pains, 
both  by  speaking  and  writing,  to  reinind  the  soldiers  of  their 
duty,  and  to  diasuade  them  from  fighting  against  their  brethren 
m»d  fellow  subjects.  After  this,  when  Cromwell  assumed  the 
supreme  power,  be  was  not  afraid  to  express  his  dissatisfoction 
at  bis  tyranny,  though  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to 
preadi  politicks  from  the  pulpit.  Once  indeed  he  preached 
before  Cromwdl;  but  neither  did  be  in  that  sermon  flatter 
bim,  Dor,  in  a  conference  which  he  bad  with  him  afterwards, 
express  either  afiecdon  to  his  person,  or  submission  to  his 
power;  but  quite  the  contrary.  He  came  to  London  a 
little  before  the  deposidon  of  Richard  Cromwell.  At  that 
tne  Mr.  Baxter  was  looked  upon  as  a  firiend  to  monarchy, 
and  with  reason ;  for  being  chosen  to  preach  before  the  par- 
liament, on  the  SOtfa  of  April,  1660,  which  was  the  day 
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.  {Hvesding  that  od  wfajcfa  they  voted  the  King's  retarn,  fae  Qwin- 
tained,  tbit  loyalty  to  their  Prince,  was  a  thing  easential  to  all 
true  protefltantB,  of  whatever  penoasiot].  Aboat  the  same 
time,  likewise,  he  was  chosen  to  preach  a  tba&ki^TiDg  sennon 
at  St.  Paul's,  for  General  Monk's  snccess;  and  yet  some  have 
been  so  bold  as  to  maintain  that  be  attempted  to  dissuade  his 
Excellency  from,  concurring  in,  or  nUber  from  briogiug  abont, 
.that  happy  change,  Afiter  the  Restoration  he  beAme  one  of 
the  King's  Chaplains  in  ordinary,  preached  before  him  once, 
bad  frequent  access  to  bis  Royal  povon,  and  was  alwi^s 
treated  by  him  with  peculiar  respect.  At  the  Savoy  confer^ 
^euoes,  Mr.  Baxter  assiated  as  one  of  the  Commissiouen,  and 
then  drew  op  the  Reformed  Lttut^y,  which  all  who  are  com. 
petent  judges  allow  to  be  an  excellent  performance.  He  wag 
offered  the  bishoprick  of  Hereford,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
.Clarendon,  which  be  refused  to  accept  for  reasons  which  be 
rendered  in  a  respectful  letter  to  his  Lordufaip.  Yet  even  the* 
.be  would  willingly  have  returned  to  his  beloved  town  of 
Kidderminster,  and  have  preached  there  in  the  low  slate  of  a 
Curate.  But  even  this  was  refused  faim,  though  the  Lord 
Chancellor  took  pains  to  have  settled  him  there  as  he  desired. 
Wlien  he  found  himself  thus  disappointed,  he  preached  occa- 
siwially  about  tbe  city  of  London,  sometimes  for  Qr.  Bates,  at 
St.  Dnnstan's  in  the  West,  and  sometimes  in  other  places^ 
having  a  licraise  from  Bishop  Sheldon,  upon  hia  subscribing  a 
promise,  not  to  preacb  any  thing  against  the  doctrine  or  cere* 
monies  of  the  Church,  The  last  time  fae  preached  in  publicfc 
was  on  the  l&tb  of  May,  1662,  a  ferewell  sermon  at  Black 
Friars,  He  afterwards  retired  to  Acton,  in  Middlesex,  where 
he  went  every  Lord's  day  to  the  publick  church,  and  spent 
tbe  rest  of  the  day  with  bis  family,  and  a  few  popr  neighbonn 
that  came  iu  to  him. 

In  1665,  when  the  plague  raged,  he  went  to  Richard 
Hampden's,  Esq.,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  returned  to  Acton 
when  it  was  over.  He  staid  there  as  long  as  the  act  against 
conventicles  continued  in  force,  and  when  that  was  expired, 
be  bad  so  many  auditors  that  fae  wanted  room.  Hereupon,  by 
a  warrant  signed  by  two  justices,  he  was  committed  for  six 
months  to  New^risoo  jail,  but  got  en  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
was  released  and  r«QOV«d  to  Tofteridge  near  Bamel,     At  this 
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plac*  bs  liv«d  qaietly  bihI  without  distarbance,  but  not 
vitfaout  maDjr  marlu  of  Royal  favour.  Ilie  King  waa  reaeWed' 
to  make  some  conceMtons  to  the  DJBsenters  in  Scotland,  and 
the  1>al£e  of  Lauderdale,  by  his  order,  acquainted  Mr>  Baxter, 
that  if  be  woold  take  this  opportunity  of  goin^  into  that 
kin^om,  be  should  hare  what  preferment  he  would  there; 
which  he  declined  on  account  of  bia  own  weaknesa  and  the 
eircnnifltance*  of  his  family.  His  opinion,  howerer,  was 
taken  on  thesdienie  for  settling  Church  disputes  in  that 
country. 

'  In  1671,  Mr.  Baxter  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortane  by 
die  ahntting  up  of  the  King's  Exchequer,  in  which  he  had  a 
thooBBod  pounds.  After  the  indulgence  in  1673,  he  returned 
into  (be  city,  and  waa  one  of  the  Tuesday  lecturers  at  Pinnen* 
Hall.  He  had  a  Friday  lecture  at  Fetter  Lane,  bat  on  the 
Lord's  days  he  for  some  time  preached  only  occasionally ;  and 
afterwards  more  statedly  in  St.  James's  market-bouse,  where 
in  1674  he  had  a  wonderful  delirerance,  by  almost  a  miracle, 
firom  a  crack  in  the  floor.  He  was  apprehended  as  he  was 
preaching  his .  lecture  at  Mr.  Turner's,  but  soon  released, 
because  the  warrant  was  not,  aa  it  ought  to  have  been,  signed 
by  a  city  justice.  The  times  seeming  to  grow  more  fevonn^ 
ble,  he  built  a  meeting-bonse  in  Oxenden  Sbeet,  where  he 
preached  but  once,  before  a  resolution  was  taken  to  surprise 
and  send  him  to  the  county  jail  on  the  Oxford  Act,  which 
misfortune  he  luckily  escaped ;  but  the  person  who  preached 
for  him  was  committed  to  the  Gatehouse,  and  continued  there 
three  months.  Having  be«i  kept  out  of  his  new  meetii^- 
hoose  a  whole  year;  he  took  another  in  Swallow  Street,  but 
was  likewise  prevented  from  using  that,  a  guard  being  fixed 
there  for  many  Sundays  together,  to  hinder  him  from  coming 
in^o  it.  On  Mr.  Wadswortfa's  death,  Mr.  Baxter  preached  to 
his  congregation  in  Soothwark  for  many  months.  When  Dr. 
Lloyd  succeeded  Dr.  Lamplugh  in  St.  Martin's  parish,  Mr. 
Baxter  made  him  an  offer  of  the  chapel  he  had  built  in 
Oxenden  Street,  for  pnblick  worship,  which  was  very  kindly 
accepted. 

In  1682,  he  suffered  more  severely  than  be  had  ever  done 
on  account  of  his  nou-confonnity.  One  day  he  was  suddenly 
surprised  in  his  bouse  by  many  cooatables  and  officers,  who 
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appidiakded  hiai  vpon  •  wamBt  to  mum  hia  penvn,  tot 
ooaing  withia  fiv«  mflea  oi  a  corpontbo ;  prodsci^  at  Am 
mme  time,  five  mon  wamiBts,  to  distrun  for  one  hundred  and 
ninety-fira  pouads  for  6re  aeniiona.  Though  he  waanuclt 
QQt  of  ordar,  being  but  juat  risen  from  his  bed,  where  be  had 
been  in  extremity  of  pain,  be  was  omlentedly  going  with 
tbcm  to  a  Juatios,  to  be  sent  to  jail,  and  left  bia  house  to  their 
wilU  Bnt  Dr.  Thomas  Cox  meeting  him  as  be  was  goiog, 
forced  him  l^fua  into  bia  bed,  and  he  vent  to  fire  Jastioea 
and  took  bis  oath,  that  he  could  not  go  to  prison  widlont 
danger  of  death.  Upon  this  the  Josticna  delayed  till  they  bad 
ooiMiilted  the  King,  who  consented  that  bis  imprisonmeot 
should  be  for  that  time  forborne,  that  be  might  die  at  home. 
Bat  they  executed  their  warrants  on  the  hooka  and  goods  in 
the  bouse,  though  he  made  it  appear  they  were  none rif  his; 
and  Ibey  sold  even  the  bed  upon  which  he  lay  sick.  Some 
friends  laid  down  m  much  money  as  they  were  appraised  at, 
and  he  repaid  tbem.  And  all  this  was  without  Mr,  Baxter's 
haTing"  the  least  notice  of  any  accusation,  or  receiving  any 
anmmous  to  apiwar  and  answer  for  faimsdf,  or  even  seeing  tba 
Justices  or  aoouaers;  he  was  afterwards  in  constaDt  danger 
•f  new  sciiufw,  and  acoordingly  was  obliged  to  leave 
bis  boKse,  and  retire  into  private  lodgings. 

Thiers  continued  muob  in  the  same  way  during  the  year 
188A,  and  Mr.  Saxter  remained  in  great  obaenrity ;  however, 
net  without  receiving  a  remarkable  testimony  of  the  sincere 
esteem  and  great  confidence  which  a  person  of  remarkable 
piety,  though  of  another  persuasion,  had  towards  him :  Tbe 
SeT.  Mr.  Thomas  Mayor,  a  beneficed  clergyman  io  tbe 
Chnrcb  of  England,  who  had  devoted  bis  estate  to  charitable 
OSes,  gara  by  his  last  will  £600  to  be  distributed  by  Mr.  Bajt- 
ter  to  sixty  poor  ejected  ministers;  adding,  that  be  did  it  not 
because  they  were  Nonconformists,  but  because  many  such 
were  poor  and  pious.  .  But  the  King's  Attorney,  Sir  Robert 
Shwyer,  sued  for  it  in  Chancery,  and  the  Lord-Keep« 
North  gave  it  all  to  tbe  King,  It  was  paid  into  the  Chancery 
by  order,  and,  as  Providence  directed  it,  tbere  kept  Safe,  -  tilL 
King  William  the  Third  ascended  tbe  throne,  wb^  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal  restored  it  to  tbe  we  for  which  It 
was  intended  by  the  dece— ed ;  and  Mr.  Baxter  dispoaed  of  it 
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ucordingly.  In  ike  following  year,  1684,  Mr.  ISazter  fell 
into  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  so  ns  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
stBod.  He  was  in  this  conditioD,  when  the  Joaticea  of  the 
Peace  for  the  coaaty  of  Middlesex  jjfniated  a  warrant  agaioBt 
him,  in  order  to  his  being  bound  to  his  good  behaviour.  They 
got  into  his  home,  bat  coold  not  inunediately  get  at  him,  Mr. 
Baxter  beii^  in  his  study,  and  their  warrant  not  empoweriog 
them  to  break  open  doors.  Six  constables,  however,  were  set 
to  hinder  him  from  getting  to  his  bed  chamber,  and  so  by 
keeping  him  from  food  or  sleep,  they  carried  their  point,  and 
took  him  away  to  the  Sessions  house,  where  he  was  bound 
in  the  penalty  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
was  brought  up  twice  afterwards,  though  he  kept  his  bed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685, 
Mr,  Baxter  was  coounitted  to  the  King'ti  Bench  prison,  by  a 
warrant  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  JeSeries,  for  his  para> 
phrase  on  the  New  Testament,  and  tried  on  the  30th  of  May  of 
the  same  year  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  found  guilty, 
and  on  the  29th  of  Jane  following  received  a  very  severe 
sentence.  In  1686,  the  King,  by  the  mediation  of  Lonl  Powis, 
granted  him  a  pardon;  and,  on  the  24th  of  November,  be  was 
discharged  out  of  the  King's  Bench.  Sureties,  however,  were 
required  for  bis  good  behaviour;  but  it  was  entered  mi  bis 
bail-piece,  by  direction  of  King  James,  that  bis  remaining  in 
London,  contrary  to  the  Oxford  Act,  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  After  this  he  retired  to  a  faoose  he  took 
in  Charter  house  yard,  contenting  himself  with  the  exercise 
of  bi» ministry,  asassistant  to  Mr.  Sylvester;  and  though  no 
man  was  better  qualified  than  he,  for  managing  the  publick 
afiairs  of  his  party,  yet  he  never  meddled  with  them,  nor  bad 
the  least  to  do  with  those  addresses  which  were  presented  by 
some  of  that  body  to  King  James  II.  on  his  indalgen(» 
After  bis  settlement  in  Charter  house  yard,  he  continued  about 
four  years  and  a  half  in  the  exercise  of  publick  duties,  till  be 
became  so  exceedingly  weak  as  to  be  forced  to  keep  bis 
dumber.  Even  then  he  ceased  not  to  do  good,  so  far  as  it 
was  in  his  power;  and  as  he  speitt  his  life  in  painful  labours  so 
to  the  last  moment  of  it  be  directed  his  christian. brethran,  by 
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the  liglit  ofa  good  example.  He'  departed  this  life  Decenber 
8,  I69I.  A  few  days  after,  bis  corpse  was  intuTed  in  Chrial 
church,  being  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  hrge  oompmy  itf  alt 
ranks  aud  qualities,  and  amongst  them  not  a  few  of  tlie 
established  church,  who  very  prudeaUy  paid  Jbis  last  tribnte 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good  mao,  whoae 
laboora  deserved  much  from  true  christianB  of  all  denoiiuti»- 

tioDS. 

He  was  a  man,  to  speak  impartially  from  the  consideration 
of  his  writings,  who  had  as  strong  a  head,  and  as  aonnd  a 
heart,  as  any  of  the  age  iu  which  he  lirttd.  He  was  too  coc^ 
seieatious  to  comply  from  temporal  motives,  and  his  diarity 
was  too  extensive  to  think  of  recommending  himself  to  popu- 
lar applaase  by  a  rigid  bebnvionr.  These  sentiments  pro- 
duced such  a  practice  as  inclined  soma  to  believe  be  bad  a 
leligiou  of  his  own,  which  was  the  reason  that  when  Sir  Jdm 
Gayer  bequeathed  a  legacy  by  will  to  men  of  moderate  no- 
tions, he  could  think  of  no  better  expression  than  this,  'that 
they  should  be  of  Mr.  Baxter's  religion.'  We  need  not  won- 
der that  a  person  so  little  addicted  to  any  party  should  ex- 
perience the  bitterness  of  all ;  and,  in  truth,  noxaan  was  ever 
more  severely  treated  in  (bis  respect  than  Mr.  Bazto',  agaiiwt 
whom  more  hooks  were  written,  tfaan  against  any  man  in  tlie 
age  in  which  he  lived.  His  friends,  however,  were  sn^,  that 
the  bare  repetition  of  their  names  might  well  pass  for  a  pan^ 
gyrick ;  since  it  is  itnpossibte  they  could  have  lived  in  terms  of 
strict  intimacy  with  any  other  than  a  wise  and  upright  mao. 
But  the  best  testimony  of  Mr.  Baxter's  worth  may  be  drawa 
from  his  own  writings,  of  which  he  left  behind  him  a  very 
lai^e  number.  Many  indeed  have  censured  them,  thougfa  it 
is  certain  that  some  of  bis  books  met  with  as  geasml  a  recep- 
tion as  any  that  ever  were  printed;  and  the  jndiciovs  Dr. 
Barrow,  whose  opinion  all  competent  judges  will  admit,  gave 
this  judgment  Upon  them,  that  hu  practical  writiagt  wens 
never  mOided,  hii  co»trovertial  leldom  amfiOed. 

As  Mr.  Baxter  was,  in  neveral  respects,  one  of  the  moat 
eooinent  perscMiB  of  his  time,  a  few  farther  particulars  eoncon* 
ing  him  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  many  of  our  readera. 
He  appears,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  to  have  bean 
unhappy  in  his  edncatitHi,  with  regard  both  to  learning  and 
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pietjr,  his  BchoolmBsten  beings  %Domit  and  immoral.  For 
want  of  better  instructors,  fae  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  readers 
of  the  villageiii  in  which  he  lived.  And  tbong^  he  had  not 
afterwards  the  advantages  of  an  academical  education,  yet,  by 
his  own  application,  he  made  an  extraordinary  progress  iu  the 
■tody  of  divinity,  as  well  as  in  gtber  branches  of  knowledge. 
When  be  was  prevailed  npon  for  a  sbort  time  to  quit  hia 
•todiea,  and  to  repair  to  court,  it  seems  to  have  been  with 
much  reluctance  on  his  part.  Bat  he  soon  returned  again  to 
hia  books,  and  entered  into  holy  orders,  though  he  afterwards 
ctHidemned  himself  for  having  been  too  precipitate,  in  comply- 
ing with  the  terms  of  subscription.  It  was  not  till  the  impcH 
rition  of  what  was  called  the  et  ceetera  oath,  that  he  entered 
into  a  thorough  examination  of  the  points  in  controversy 
between  the  conformistB  and  nonconformists;  but,  ind^ 
peodently  of  all  controversy,  he  was  always  a  lealons  advocate 
of  solid  and  practical  religion ;  and,  while  he  preached  at 
Kidderminster,  as  be  was  indefatigable  in  discharging  the 
daties  or  the  pastoral  office,  so  he  met  wiA  great  and  extra- 
ordinary success.  After  the  Restoration,  he  expressed  hia 
sentiments  to  King  Charles  the  second,  with  the  same  freedom 
as  he  had  before  nsed  with  the  proteotor  Cromwell.  He  * 
strongly  represented  to  his  Majesty,  the  great  importance  ol 
tolerating  those  pious  persons,  who  entertained  doubts  con- 
cerning the  ceremonies  or  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  he 
observed  that  the  late  usurpers  had  so  well  understood  their 
own  interest,  that  they  had  found  'the  way  of  doing  good'  to 
be  the  most  e^ctual  means  to  promote  it;  and,  therefore,  he 
besoo^t  the  King,  that  *  he  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be 
tempted  to  undo  the  good  which  Cromwell  or  any  other  had 
done,  because  they  were  usurpers  that  did  it;'  and  on  the 
contrary,  'that  he  wonid  rather  outgo  them  in  doing  good.' 

The  int^rity  of  Mr,  Baxter  was  unquestionable:  and  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  he  refused  a  bishoprick, 
yet  be  was  desirous  of  preaching  at  Kidderminster  for  nothing; 
but  his  request  was  not  granted.  He  may  be  considered  as  a 
striking  example  of  the  powerful  effects  of  temperance 
and  industry;  for  notwithstanding  a  constitution  extremely 
weak  and  tender,  and  various  disorders,  he  went  through  a 
tnost  extraordinary  degree  of  taboor,  both  as  a  preacher'  mi 
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a  writer.  His  works  are  extremely  yolaminous ;  and  they 
inve  been  held  by  ^food  judges  in  very  fai^  efltimfttion.  Dr. 
Bsttow'b  opinion  of  tbetn  has  already  been  given ;  and  the  late 
Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  1723, 
giving  some  account  of  bia  studies,  expieaaea  himself  thas; 
'  Baxter  is  my  particular  favourite.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
bow  much  I  am  charmed  with  the  devotion,  good  sense,  and 
pathos,  wfatcb  is  evrry  where  tu  be  found  in  him.  I  cannot 
forbear  looking  upon  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators,  bath 
with  r^^rd  to  copiousness,  acuteneas,  and  energy,  that  our 
nati<Hi  halh  produced:  and  if  he  bath  described,  as  I  believe, 
the  temper  of  bis  own  heart,  he  appears  to  have  been  so  to 
superior  to  the  generality  of  those  whom  we  charitably  hope 
to  be  good  men,  that  one  would  imagine  that  God  bad  raised 
him  up  to  disgrace  and  cond^nn  his^brethren;  to  shew  what 
a  Christian  is,  and  how  few  in  the  world  deserve  the  diaracter.* 
Dr.  Bates,  in  his  sermon  preached  upon  occasion  of  our 
author's  death,  mentions  it  as  a  saying  of  Bishop  Wilkina, 
that '  if  Mr.  Baxter  had  lived  in  the  primitive  times,  be  had 
been  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.'  Bishop  Buniet  says, 
that  Mr.  Baxter  was  'a  man  of  great  piety,  and,  if  he  had  not 
meddled  in  too  many  things,  would  have  been  esteemed  ons 
of  the  learned  men  of  tbe  age, — He  had  a  very  moving  and 
pathetidt  way  of  writing,  and  was  the  whole  of  his  life  a  man 
of  great  zeal  and  much  simplicity ;  but  was  most  unhappily 
subtle  and  metaphysical  in  every  thing.  There  was  great 
submission  paid  to  bim  by  tbe  whole  party,' 

Mr  Granger's  character  of  bim  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted. 
*  Richard  Baxter  was  a  man  £imous  for  weakness  of  body  and 
strength  of  mind;  for  having  the  strongest  sense  of  religion 
himself,  and  exciting  a  sense  of  it  in  the  thoughtless  and  pro- 
fligate; for  preaching  more  sennons,  engaging  in  mors 
controversies,  and  writing  more  books,  than  any  otfaer 
nonconformist  of  bis  age.  He  spoke,  disputed,  and  wrote 
with  ease;  and  discovered  tbe  same  intrepidity,  when  be  re- 
proved Cromwell,  and  expostulated  with  Charles  IT.,  as  wben 
he  preached  to  a  congregation  of  mechanicks.  His  zeal  for 
religion  was  extraordinary,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  prompt, 
ed  bim  to  faction,  or  carried  him  to  enthusiasm.  This  cfaampioa 
•f  the  Presbyterians  was  the  common  butt  of  ntan  of  erory 
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^ler  reljgi<»,  and  of  thoM  who  wen  of  no  religion  at  all. 
But  this  had  rery  litde  effect  upon  him :  bis  pretence  and  fail 
finneesa  of  mind  on  no  occasion  forsook  him.  He  was  just 
the  same  man  before  be  went  into  a  prison,  while  he  was  in  it, 
audwbenbe  came  out  ofit;  and  be  maintained  a  uniformity 
of  character  to  the  last  gasp  of  his  life.  His  enemies  hare 
placed  bim  in  hell :  but  every  man  wbo  has  not  ten  times  the 
bigotry  tbat  Mr.  Baxter  himself  bad,  mast  conclude  tbat  be  is 
in  a  better  place.  This  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's character:  men  of  his  size  are  not  to  be  drawn  in 
miniature.  His  portrait,  in  full  proportion,  is  in  bis  ^arrativt 
of  kU  own  Life  aiul  Tinea;  which  thiough  a  rhapsody, 
composed  in  tb^  manner  of  a  diary,  contains  a  great  variety  of 
memorable  things,  and  is  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  History  of 
Nonconformity.' 

In  1662,  Mr.  Baxter  was  married  to  Margaret  Cbarleton, 
daughter  of  Francis  Charleton,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Salop, 
wbo  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in 
that  county.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and  entered 
thoroughly  into  her  husband's  views  concerning  religion. 
His  refusal  of  a  biaboprick  was  before  their  marriage )  but  bis 
conduct  on  that  occasion  she  entirely  approved.  She  dieer- 
fiilly  accompanied  her  fansband  to  prison,  and  in  all  the  incon- 
VHiiences  and  snSerings  which  were  brought  on  bim  by  the 
intolerance  of  the  times.  Her  general  conduct  was  exem- 
plary, and  she  was  uncommonly  liberal  to  the  poor.  Sbe 
died  in  a  bouse  of  Mr.  Baxter's  in  Southampton^uare, 
London,  1681,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Cburch. 

Among  tbe  voluminous  and  valuable  writings  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, is  a  very  interesting  Narrative  of'  the  vtoat  memortAle 
PoBiagea  ofhu  Life  antJ  Tiraet,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  part  of  which  work,  tbe  following  review  and  censure  of 
his  own  character  is  taken. 

'The  temper  of  my  minfl  hatfa  somewhat  altered  with  the 
temper  of  my  hod^.  When  I  was  young,  I  was  more  vigorous, 
aiEfectiooate,  and  fervent  io  preaching,  conference  and  prayer, 
than  (ordinarily)  I  can  be  now;  my  stile  was  more  extempc^ 
rate  and  lax,  but  by  the  advantage  of  affection,  and  a  very 
familiar  moving  voice  and  utterance,  my  preaching  then  did 
Bwre  affect  the  auditory,  dian  many  of  the  last  years  before  I 
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gate  orer  preachiag;  but  yet  what  I  dcliTered  wn  not* 
row,  and  bad  more  pasMigce  that  voald  not  bear  the  triat  of 
accurate  jtidgmeDta;  and  my  dwcoimea  had  both  leas  aab* 
stauce  and  leas  j  ndgment  than  of  late. 

My  underatanding  was  then  quicker,  and  could  easilter 
nanage  any  thii^  that  waa  newly  presented  to  it  on  aavdden; 
but  it  is  since  better  fumisbed,  and  aoiaaint^  with  the  ways 
of  truth  and  error,  and  with  a  maltitade  of  particabw 
mistakea  of  the  world,  which  then  I  was  tbe  more  in  danger  of, 
because  I  bad  only  tbe  faculty  of  knowing  them,  but  did  not 
actually  know  them.  I  was  thm  like  a  man  of  a  quick 
understaodiDg  tbafwas  to  travel  a  way  which  be  nerer  wmt 
before,  or  to  cast  np  an  account  which  he  sever  laboured  ia 
before,  or  to  play  on  an  instrument  of  musjck  which  he  never  aaw 
before:  and  I  am  now  like  one  of  somewhat  a  slower  andeiw 
Vtaniiog  (by  that  pramatura  sowetN*  which  weakness  aud 
ezceMive  bleedings  brought  me  to)  who  is  travdliog  a  way 
which  be  bath  often  gone,  and  is  casting  up  an  acconnt  which 
be  bath  often  cast  up,  and  hath  ready  at  hand,-  and  that  is 
playing  ou  an  instrument  which  he  hath  often  played  on:  so 
that  I  can  very  confidently  say,  that  my  judgment  is  much 
sonndw  and  firmer  now  than  it  was  then ;  for  though  I  am 
not  now  as  competent  a  jndge  of  the  actings  of  my  own  under- 
standing as  then,  yet  I  can  judge  of  the  e^cts.-  and  when  I 
peruse  the  writings  which  I  wrote  in  my  younger  years,  I  can 
find  the  footsteps  of  my  unfurnished  mind,  and  of  my  empti- 
ness and  insufficiency;  so  that  the  man  who  followed  my 
judgment  then,  was  likelier  to  have  been  misled  by  me,  than 
he  that  should  follow  it  now. 


There  is  another  thing  which  I  am  changed  in ;  that  whereaa 
in  my  younger  days  I  never  was  tempted  to  doubt  of  tbe  truth 
of  scripture  or  Christianity,  but  all  my  doubts  and  fears  were 
exercised  at  home,  about  my  own  sincerity  and  interest  in 
Christ,  and  this  was  it  which  I  called  unbelief;  since  then  my 
sorest  assanlts  have  been  on  the  other  side,  aud  such  tbey 
were,  that  had  I  been  void  of  internal  experience,  and  tbe 
adbesiou  of  love,  and  the  Hpecial  help  of  God,  and  bad  not 
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dvMTiwd  more  reamn  for  my  religioa  tbau  I  did  wben  I  yra» 
jooDger,  I  had  certainly  apostatized  to  infidelky,  (thoa^h  for 
Mbeism  mad  BDgodliness,  my  reason  seeth  no  stronger  ai^. 
menta,  than  may  be  brought  to  prore  that  there  is  no  earth  or 
air,  or  san),  I  am  now  therefore  mnch  more  apprehensive 
than  heretofore,  of  the  necewily  of  well-grounding  men  in  their 
religion,  and  especially  of  the  witness  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  e 
for  I  moie  sensibly  perceive  that  the  Spirit  is  the  great  witness  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  to  the  world.  And  tbongh  the  folly 
of  fanaticks  tempted  me  long  to  over-look  the  strength  of  this 
testimony  of  the  Spirit,  while  they  placed  it  in  a  certain  inter- 
Dai  auction,  or  eothusiafltick  inspiration;  yet  now  I  see  th^ 
the  Holy  Giiost  in  another  manner  is  the  witness  of  Christ  and 
his  agent  in  the  world.  The  Spirit  in  the  prophets  was  his 
first  witness;  and  the  Spirit  by  miracles  was  the  second;  and 
Uie  Spirit  by  renovation,  sanctiScation,  iliamioation,  and  con- 
solation, assimilating  the  soul  to  Christ  and  heaven,  is  the 
coDtinned  witness  to  all  trae  believers :  and  if  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  same  is  none  of  his,  (Rom.  6.  0.) 
lEven  as  the  rational  soul  in  the  child  is  the  inherent  witness 
or  evidence,  that  he  is  the  child  of  rational  parents.  And 
therefore  ungodly  persons  have  a  great  disadvantage  in  their 
resisting  temptations  to  unbelief,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  Christ 
be  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Gentiles  foolish- 
ness. 

There  is  many  a  one  that  hideth  bis  temptations  to  infidelity 
because  he  thinketh  it  a  shame  to  open  them,  end  because  it 
may  generate  doubts  in  others;  but  I  doobt  the  imperfections 
of  most  men's  care  of  their  salvation,  and  of  their  diligence 
and  resolution  in  a  holy  life,  doth  come  from  the  im- 
pnfectioB  of  their  belief  of  Christianity  and  the  life  to 
come.  For  my  part  I  must  profess,  that  wben  my  belief  of 
things  eternal  and  of  the  scripture  is  most  clear  and  firm,  all 
goeth  accordingly  in  my  soul,  and  all  temptations  to  sinful 
compliances,  worldliness,  or  flesh  pleasing,  do  signify  worse 
to  me,  than  an  invitation  to  the  stocks  or  Bedlam.  And  no 
petition  seeraeth  more  necessary  to  me,  than  Zord  mcreofe  o«r 
Jfakh:  I  beiuve,  help  thou  mjf  unbeli^'. 
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la  my  yoauga  yean  lay  trouble  for  sin  was  moat  »boutB]r 
actual  failing  in  thonght,  word,  or  actiw,  (except  faardnm 
of  heart,  of  which  more  anoo).  But  now  I  am  mach  more 
troubled  for  inward  defects,  and  omission  or  want  of  the  vital 
duties  or  graces  in  the  soul.  My  daily  trouble  ia  so  mncb  for 
my  ignorance  of  God,  and  weakness  of  belief,  and  want  of 
greater  love  to  God,  and  etrangeness  to  him,  and  to  the  life  to 
come,  and  for  want  of  greater  willingness  to  die,  and  longing 
to  be  with  God  in  heaven,  as  that  1  take  not  some  immoraliticfl, 
though  very  great,  to  be  in  themselves  so  great  and  odioas 
sins,  if  they  could  be  found  as  separate  from  these.  Had  I 
all  the  riches  of  the  world,  how  gladly  should  I  give  them  fat 
a  fuller  knowledge,  belief,  and  love  of  God  sod  everlasting 
glory !  these  wants  are  the  greatest  burden  of  my  life,  which 
oft  makethmy  life  itself  a  burden.  And  I  cannot  find  any 
hope  of  reselling  ao  high  in  these,  while  I  am  in  the  flesh,  as 
I  once  hoped  before  this  time  to  have  stained :  which  maketh 
me  the  wearier  of  this  sinful  world,  which  is  honoared  with 
so  little  of  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Heretofore  I  placed  much  of  my  rel^ion  in  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears;  and  less  of 
it,  in  the  love  of  God,  and  studying  his  love  and  goodness, 
and  in  his  joyful  praises,  than  now  I  do.  Theu  I  was  little 
sensible  of  the  greatness  and  excellency  of  love  and  praisej 
though  I  coldly  spake  the  same  words  in  its  commendations, 
as  DOW  I  do;  and  now  I  am  less  troubled  for  want  of  grief 
and  tears  (though  I  more  value  humility,  and  refuse  not 
needful  humiliation:)  but  my  conscience  now  looketb  at  love 
and  delight  in  God,  and  praising  bim,  as  tbe  top  of  all  my 
religious  duties,  for  which  it  is  thnt  I  value  and  use  the  rest. 

My  judgment  is  much  more  for  frequent  and  serious  medi- 
tation on  the  heavenly  blessedness,  than  it  was  heretofore  in 
my  younger  days.  1  then  thought  that  a  sermon  of  tbe 
attributes  of  God,  and  the  joys  of  heaven  were  not  the  most 
excellent;  and  was  wont  to  say,  'Every  body  knoweth  this, 
that  God  is  great  and  good,  aod  that  heaven  is  a  blessed 
place;  I  had  rather  hear  how  I  may  attain  it.'  And  nothing 
pleased  me  so  well  as  the  ductrioe  of  regeneration,  and  the 
marks  of  sincerity ;  which  was  because  it  was  suitable  to  me 
in  that  state:  but  now  I  had  rather  read,  hear,  or  meditate,  o& 
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Qod  and  faearen,  than  on  any  other  aubject;  for  I  perceir* 
tfiat  is  the  object  that  altereth  and  elerateth  the  mind ;  which 
trill  he  sacA  as  ^at  is,  which  it  most  frequently  feedeth  on ; 
and  diat  it  ia  not  only  tuefal  to  onr  comfort,  to  be  much  in 
heBTflu  in  onr  believing  thou^ts:  but  that  it  must  animate 
all  oar  other  duties,  and  fortify  lu  against  erery  temptation 
and  nn ;  and  that  the  lore  of  the  end  is  it  that  is  the  poise  or 
springs,  which  setteth  every  wheel  a  going,  and  must  put  as 
on  to  all  the  means:  and  that  a  man  is  no  more  a  christian 
indeed  than  he  is  heavenly. 

I  was  once  wont  to  meditate  most  on  my  own  heart,  and  to 
dwell  all  at  home,  and  look  little  hig;her ;  I  was  still  poring 
either  on  my  sina  or  wants,  or  examining  my  sincerity ;  but 
now,  though  I  am  greatly  convinced  of  the  need  of  heart- 
acquaintance  and  employment,  yet  I  see  more  need  of  a  higher 
work;  and  that  I  should  look  oftener  upon  Christ,  and  God, 
and  Heaven,  than  upon  my  own  heart.  At  home  I  can  find 
distemperB  to  troable  me,  and  some  evidaices  of  my  peace; 
bat  it  is  above,  that  I  must  find  matter  of  delight  and  joy,  and 
lore  and  peace  itself.  Therefore  I  would  have  one  thought 
at  home  upon  myself  and  sins,  and  many  thoughts  above 
apon  the  high  and  amiable  and  beatifying  objects. 


I  now  see  more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than 
heretofore  I  did.  I  see  that  good  men  are  not  so  good  as  I 
once  thought  they  were,  but  hare  more  imperfections;  and 
that  nearer  approach  and  fuller  trial,  doth  make  the  beat 
appear  more  weak  and  faulty,  than  their  admirera  at  a  distance 
think.  And  I  find  that  few  are  so  bad,  as  either  malicious 
enemies,  or  censorious  separating  professors  do  imagine.  In 
some  indeed  I  6nd  that  human  nature  is  corrupted  into  a 
greater  likeness  to  derils,  than  I  once  thonght  any  on  earth 
had  been.  But  eren  in  the  wicked  usually  there  is  more  for 
grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  for  God  and- 
holiness,  than  I  once  beliered  there  had  been. 

I  less  admire  gifts  of  utterance  and   bare   profesaioD  of 
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religion  than  I  once  did;  nad  havi  much  more  Atiitj'far 
many,  who  by  the  want  of  gifts,  do  make  an  obuurer  profeMkn 
than  they.  1  once  tboi^t  that  almmt  all  that  eonld  pn^ 
movingly  and  fluently,  and  talk  well  of  religion,faad  been  saints. 
But  experience  hath  opened  to  me,  what  odious  crimea  nay 
consist  with  high  profesaion ;  and  I  bav«  met  with  diren 
ebscure- p«sons,  not  noted  for  any  extTaordioary  profesaioM, 
or  forwardness  in  region,  but  only  to  Htc  a  quiet  blameless 
life,  whom  I  bare  after  found  to  hare  long  lived,  as  far  as  I 
could  discern,  a  truly  godly  and  sancU6ed  life;  only  their 
prayers  and  duties  were  by  accident  kept  secret  from  other 
men's  observation.  Yet  he  that  npon  this  pretence  woald 
confound  the  godly  and  the  ui^odly,  may  as  well  go  about  t» 
lay  heaven  and  bell  together. 


My  sonl  is  mucli  more  afflicted  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
niserable  world,  and  more  drawn  out  in  desire  of  their 
conversion  than  heretofore.  I  was  wont  to  look  bnt  little 
fertber  than  England  in  my  prayers,  as  not  considering  the 
state  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  or  if  j  prayed  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  that  was  almost  all.  But  ndw  as  I  better 
nnderstand  the  case  of  the  world,  and  them^od  of  Ike  Lord's 
prayer,  so  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  lietb  so  heavy 
npon  my  heart,  as  the  thought  of  the  miserable  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  is  the  most  astonishing  part  of  all  God's 
providence  to  me^  that  be  so  far  forsaketh  almost  all  the 
world,  and  confineth  bis  special  favour  to  so  few:  that  so 
small  a  part  of  the  world  hath  the  profession  of  diristiaoity, 
in  comparison  of  heathens,  mabometans  and  other  infidels! 
And  that  among  profesited  christians  there  are  so  few  that  ara 
saved  from  gross  delusions,  and  have  hut  any  competent 
knowledge :  and  that  among  those  there  are  so  few  that  are 
serioDsly  religious,  and  truly  set  their  hearts  on  heaven.  1 
cannot  be  afl^ected  so  much  with  the  calamities-  of  my  owb 
relations,  or  the  land  of  my  nativity,  as  with  the  case,  of  tba 
heathen,  mahometan  and  ignorant  nations  of  the  earth.  No 
part  of  my  prayers  are  so  deeply  serious,  as  that  for  the 
infidel  and  nngodly  world,  that  God's  nnme  may  be  sauctiflecl 
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witl  hn  kingdom  come,  and  bis  will  b«  done  on  eardi  u  it  ia 
in  htmvea :  nor  was  I  over  before  so  seuaible  what  a  pia^iw 
^  diriaion  of  lan^aages  was  which  hindereth  our  apeakiiig 
to  them  for  their  conversion;  not  what  a  great  etn  tyranny  i% 
wfaidi  keepeth  oat  the  gospel  from  most  of  the  nalions  of  the 
world.  Could  we  but  ^o  amoo^  TaitarianB,  Turks  and 
Heatbens,  and  speak  their  lang'uage,  1  should  be  but  little 
troabled  for  ^e  silencing  of  eighteen  buodred  miniilers  at 
oDce  in  England,  nor  for  all  the  rest  that  were  cast  oat  here, 
and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  there  being  no  employment  in 
the  world  BO  desirable  in  my  eyes,  as  to  labour  for  the  winning 
of  anch  miserable  aonls;  which  maketh  ma  greatly  honour 
||r.  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians  in  New-England, 
and  whoever  else  hare  labonred  in  such  work. 

Yet  am  I  not  so  much  inclined  to  pass  a  peremptory 
sentence  of  damnation  upon  all  that  never  heard  of  Christ; 
having  some  more  reason  than  I  knew  of  before,  to  think  that 
God's  dealing  with  sach  is  much  unknown  to  us!  Aud  that 
the  ni^dly  here  among  as  Christians  are  in  a  fm:  worse  case 
than  they. 

«««««« 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  nun,  and 
set  much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long 
ago.  I  am  ofl  suspicions  that  this  is  not  only  from  the 
increase  of  sel&denial  and  humility;  but  partly  from  my 
being  glutted  and  surfeited  with  human  applause:  and  all 
worldly  things  appear  most  vam  and  unsatisfactory  when  we 
bave  tried  them  most.  But  though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some 
hand  in  the  effect,  yet  as  liir  as  I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge 
of  man's  nothingness,  and  God's  transcendmt  greatness,  with 
whom  it  is  that  1  have  most  to  do,  and  the  sense  of  the  brevity 
of  human  things,  and  the  nearness  of  eternity,  are  the  principal 
«au8cs  of  this  effect;  which  some  have  imputed  to  self-, 
couceitedness  and  morosity. 

1  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  a  solitary  life ;  and  though 
in  a  way  of  self  denial  I  could  submit  to  the  most  publick  life, 
for  the  service  of  God,  when  he  required  it,  and  would  not 
be  unprofitable  that  I  might  be  private ;  yet  Imnst  confess,itia 
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much  morw  pleuin^  to  myself,  to  b«  retired  from  the  wwld, 
and  to  have  very  little  to  do  witb  men,  and  to  convene  with 
Oed  and  conscience  and  good  books ;  of  which  1  have  spoka 
my  heart  in  my  Dicaie  L^e,  part  iii. 

Though  I  was  never  much  t^npted  tothesiBofcovetoumeai^ 
yet  my  fear  of  dyintf  was  wont  to  tell  me,  that  1  was  not 
sufficiently  loosened  from  this  world.  But  I  find  that  it  is 
comparatively  very  easy  to  me  to  he  loose  from  this  world, 
but  bard  to  live  by  faith  above.  To  despise  earth  is  easy  to 
me;  bat  not  so  easy  to  be  acquainted  and  conversant  is 
heaven.  I  have  nothings  in  this  world  whidi  I  could  not 
easily  let  ^ ;  but  to  get  satisfying  apprehensions  of  the  other 
world  is  the  great  and  grievous  difficulty. 

I  am  much  more  apprehensive  than  long  ago,  of  die 
odiousness  and  danger  of  the  sin  of  pride;  scarce  any  sin 
appeareth  more  pdious  to  toe.  Having  daily  more  acqaaiot- 
ance  with  the  latneutable  naughtiness  and  frailty  of  man,  and 
of  the  mischiefs  of  that  sin;  and  CHpecially  in  matters 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  1  think  so  far  as  any  mao  is  proud 
be  is  kin  to  the  Devil,  and  utterly  a  stranger  to  God  and 
to  himself.  It  is  a  wonder  that  it  should  he  a  possible  sin,  to 
men  that  still  carry  about  with  them,  in  soul  and  body,  such 
humbling  matter  of  remedy  as  we  lUl  do.  *• 

I  more  than  ever  lament  the  nnhappiness  of  the  nohili^, 
gentry,  aud  great  ones  of  tbe  world,  who  live  in  such  tempta- 
tion to  sensuality,  curiosity  and  wasting  of  their  time  about 
a  multitude  of  little  things;  aud  whose  lives  are  too  often  tbe 
transcript  of  the  sins  uf  Sodom;  pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and 
abundance  of  idleness,  and  want  of  compassion  to  tbe  poor. 
And  1  more  value  the  life  of  the  poor  labouring  man; 
but  especially  of  him  that  hatb  neither  poverty  nor  riches. 

I  am  much  more  sensible  than  heretofore,  of  the  hrewlth, 
and  length,  and  depth  of  the  radical,  universal  sin  of  selfishness, 
and  therefore  have  written  so  much  against  it:  and  of  tbe 
excelloit^  and  necessity  of  self-denial,  and  of  a  p^blick  mind, 
and  of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
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Bat  haring  mentioned  the  dianges  which  I  think  were  for 
the  better,  I  mnat  add,  that  as  I  confessed  many  of  my  sins 
before,  so  since  I  have  been  guilty  of  many,  which  because 
materially  they  seemed  small,  have  had  the  less  resistanoe, 
and  yet  on  the  review  dq  trouble  me  more  than  if  they  had 
been  greater,  done  in  ignorance.  It  can  be  no  small  thing 
formerly  which  is  committed  against  knowledge  and  conacience 
and  deliberation,  whatever  excuse  it  have.  To  have  sinned 
while  I  preached  and  wrote  against  sin,  and  had  sndi 
abundant  and  great  obligations  from  God,  and  made  so  many 
promiaes  against  it,  doth  lay  me  very  low :  not  so  much  in 
fear  of  bel),  a*  in  great  dbpleaaare  against  myself,  and  such 
•elf>«hhorrence  ai  would  cause  revenge  upon  myself,  were 
it  not  fotbidden.  When  God  forgiveth  me  I  cannot  foi^ive 
myself;  especially  for  any  rash  words  or  deeds,  by  which 
I  have  seemed  injartous,  and  less  tender  and  kind,  than 
I  shunld  hare  been  to  my  near  and  dear  relations,  whose  love 
abundantly  obliged  me.  When  such  are  dead,  though  we 
never  differed  in  points  of  interest,  on  any  great  matter,  every 
sour  or  cross,  provoking  word  which  1  gave  them,  maketh 
me  almost  unreconcileable  to  myself;  and  tells  me  how 
repentance  brought  some  of  old,  to  pray  to  the  dead  whom 
diey  bad  wronged,  to  forgive  them,  in  the  hurry  of  tbeir 


.  1  am  less  for  a  disputing  way  than  ever;  believing  that  it 
lenptfltb  men  to  bend  their  wits  to  defend  their  errors,  and 
oppose  the  truth,  and  hindereth  usually  their  information, 
Amd  tie  tenant  of  t}u  Lord  miut  not  gtnve,  but  be  gentle  to 
ail  men,  ^c,  therefore  I  am  most  in  judgment  for  a  learning  or 
a  teaching  way  of  convene.  In  all  companies  I  will  be  glad, 
either  to  bear  those  speak  that  can  teach  me,  or  to  be  heanl  of 
those  who  need  to  learn, 

I  have  lost  much  of  that  zeal  which  I  bad,  to  propagate  any 
truths  to  others,  save  the  mere  fundamentals.  When  I  perceive 
people  or  ministers,  which  is  too  common,  tn  think  they 
know  what  indeed  tbey  do  not,  and  to  dispute  those  things 
which  they  never  thoroughly  studied,  or  expect  I  should 
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debate  the  caae  with  tbem,  as  if  an  boui^s  tiik  wodU  save 
instead  of  an  acute  underatanding,  and  aerea  yean*  study, 
I  hare  no  zeal  to  make  tbem  of  my  opinion,  but  an  in^iatiaiee 
of  continuing  disGoanevith  them  on  such  subjects,  and  an 
apt  to  be  silent,  or  torn  to  Hometbing  else:  wbioh,  (thougk 
(here  be  some  reason  for  it),  I  feel  cometb  from  a  want  of  z«d 
for  the  truth,  and  from  an  impatient  temper  of  mind.  I  am 
ready  to  think  that  people  should  qnickly  understand  all  in 
a  few  words,  and  if  they  cannot,  laxily  to  despair  of  them,  and 
leare  them  to  themselrcs.  And  I  tbe  more  know  that  it  is 
sinful  in  me;  because  it  is  partly  so  in  other  things;  erm 
about  the  faults  of  my  serrants  or  odier  inferiors,  if  three  or 
four  times  warning  do  no  good  on  tbem,  I  am  much  tempted 
to  despair  of  them,  and  tnni  them  away,  and  leare  them  to 
tbemselTes. 

I  mention  all  these  distempers,  that  my  faults  may  be  » 
warning  to  otbers  to  take  heed,  as  they  call  on  myself  for 
repentance  and  watchfulness.  O  Lord,  for  the  merits  and 
sacrifice  and  intercession  of  Christ,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner, 
and  forgive  my  known  and  unknown  sins! ' 


Royal  Oak.    See  Boscobel. 

RncKLBT  and  Broom.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of 
Cardington,  and  in  the  Cound  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Condoyer.  17  houses,  76  inhabitants.  Ruckley  is  7  miles 
nortlh>eaBt,  and  Broom  5  miles  north-east  of  Chardi 
Stretton. 

Rddob;  or  Shiflet  and  Rodob.  A  township  in  tha 
parish  of  Pattingbam,  and  in  the  Cbelmarsh  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Stotlesden.     7  miles  north-east  of  Bridgnorth. 

Rudge  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  rising  ground.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  fifty.  This  place 
is  the  residence  of  Thomas  Boycott,  Esq.,  to  wbom  it  belongs. 
Rudge  contains  all  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Pattingbam  wbich 
lies  in  the  county  of  Salop.  It  maintains  its  own  poor.  The 
hall  of  Mr.  Boycott  has  been  rebuilt,  and  commands  a  most 
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beaotiiul  pnwpect  of  the  Cle«  hills,  and  tlw  takei  of  PattbaU, 
the  lieat  of  Sir  George  Pigott. 

The  FlymJeys  had  a  fine  little  ertate  here,  (coamtiag  of 
Mwut  ninety  acres,  and  two  hoiuen,)  of  whi<^  Mr.  Boycott 
became  the  purchaser.  The  ewtale  of  this  geDtleomii  (who  was 
■everely  wounded  in  the  Irish  rebellion)  abounds  with  game 
of  erery  description,  and  the  preserTca  are  rery  numerous. 

Rudge,  which  is  a  manor  of  which  Mr.  Boycott  is  the  pre- 
wBt  lord,  was  the  habitation  of  the  family  of  Rudge,  who 
were  lords  of  it  for  many  genemtions.  Here,  prior  to  the 
reformation,  stood  a  chapel  for  the  accommodation  of  tba 
inhabitants  of  this  township, — some  of  the  relicks  of  this  cban 
pel  bare  been  lately  discovered. 


'  RuoANTtifK.  A  township  iu  the  parish  of  Bettns,  and  id 
the  Mainstone  division  of  the  hundred  of  Clun. 

Rdsubdrv.  a  parish  iu  the  upper  dtmion  of  the  hundred 
of  Munslow,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deaaeiy 
of  Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  91  houses,  478  in- 
babituits. 

RvsBTON.  A  township  iu  the  parish  of  Wroxeter,  and  in 
the  Welliogton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 

RoTHALL.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Priors  Ditton,  and 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow.  6^  mile* 
soath-west  by  south  of  W^ilock. 

RuTHALL  and  Ashfield  towoshipi  contain  6  houses,  40 
inhabitants. 

RuYTON;  or  Retton  of  the  ELbveh  Towns.  A  parish 
in  the  lower  divisioD  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry,  a  vicarage 
dischai^ed,  in  the  diocese  of  Covealry  and  Lichfield,  the 
deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  168  faonses, 
Sta  inhabitants,     9  miles  north-west  of  Sbrewsbury. 

RvTOK.  A  parish  in  the  Shiffnnl  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Brimstry,  a  rectory  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Newport,  and  archdeaconry  of 
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Salop.  85  hoDwSr  131  inhabitanU.  3i  miles  aoatb>«aat  by 
mnthofShiffpal. 

Ryton.  (Great)  A  towtubip  in  the  pariab  of  Condover, 
and  in  the  Condover  diriaioD  of  tbe  bandred  of  Condorer,  6 
milea  aoutb  of  Shrewsbnry. 

Salthorb  Well.  A  saline  spring  below  Ludford,  on  tbe 
opposite  aide  of  the  river  Teme,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  The  rural 
cottage  on  the  premiaea,  is  a  pleeain^  and  pictnreaque  object, 
.  faarmonizin^  with  the  surroanding  scenery,  which  is  extreme 
ly  beautifn).  The  water  of  this  spring  is  found  to  contain  a 
small  qnantity  of  carbonate  of  iron,  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  a  consideiable  portion  of  muriate  of  soda. 

In  acorbutick,  and  various  other  disorders,  great  benefit  has 
been  found  to  arise  from  tbe  use  of  this  water,  and  in  all  di>* 
orders  for  which  an  aperient  and  corroborant  medicine  is 
required,  it  would  doubtless  prove  useful. 

Passing  along  the  Worcester  road  we  arrive  at  the  very 
pleasant  villages  of  Asbford  Bowdler,  and  Asbford  Carbond, 
near  eacb  other  on  opposite  sides  of  tbe  river,  and  about  two 
miles  distant  from  Ludlow. 

The  want  of  convenience  for  bathing,  at  Saltmore,  bad  long 
been  lamented;  because,  judging  from  analogy,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  it  must  prove  as  powerful  as  sea-water,  and 
applicable  for  the  same  useful  purposes.  There  are  now 
at  Saltmore  Cottage,  proper  accommodations  for  cold  or 
warm  bathing.  In  cutaneous  affections,  scrofula,  cbronick 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  above  all  in  ^aoiden  incident  to 
young  females,  the  greatest  advantages  may  reasonably  be 
expected  from  this  bath  in  a  warm  or  tepid  state;  and  for 
all  purposes  in  which  cold  immersion  may  safely  be  used, 
it  deserves  preferraice. 

Ludford  Honse,  tbe  old  fashioned  seat  of  the  CbarltoDs,is 
conspicuous,  on  a  rising  ground,  above  tbe  village  of  Ludford, 
about  one  mile  north  of  Saltmore,  and  preserves  an  antique 
appearance,  though  considerably  embellished  by  its  present 
possessor,  E.  Lechmere  Charlton,  Esq.  This  gentleman  is 
of  the  ancient  family  of  tbe  Lechmeres  of  Hanley  Castle,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester;  which  family,  (as  appears  from 
Nash's  History  of  that  county)  originally  came  out  of  the  low 
countries,  and  served  under  William  the  Conqueror,    Nicbcdas 
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LedMMf*,  Kii%kt,  Baron  of  tba  Excheqon'  io  1701,  and 
NidMlM  Lord  Lecbmere,  Baron  of  Eveabam,  wbo  wa« 
ChaMcdlor  of  the  Daehy  of  Lasraater,  and  of  the  ptiry  council 
ofOeorge  I.  were  of  this  &inily,  which  has  beaidea  repeatedly 
RfMwaeated  ibe  conoty  and  city-of  Worcester. 

Edmund  Lecbmere,  Esq.,  the  aon  of  AntboBy,  who  was  tba 
elder  brother  of  Lord  I^chmere,  narried  Elizabeth  the  sister 
of  Sir  Francis  Charltoa,  hart.,  and  by  her  had  Nicholaa,  who 
im  the  death  of  bis  maternal  uncle  (Sir  Francis  dying-  without 
taaue)  cauie  into  the  poaaession  of  this  property,  and  assumed 
the  Mune  and  arms  of  Charlton,  which  deTol<red  on  his  son, 
the  present  possessor. 

This  Mansion  is  without  doubt  of  gntA  antiquity,  as  is 
indicated  by  its  approximatioii  to  the  Church,  its  interior 
quadrangle,  and  its  style  of  nusoary ;  particularly  the  parts 
fronting  the  Leominster  road,  and  the  cfaurchyud.  Even  in 
Sir  Francis'  time  there  were  nothing  bat  casements  throngiKNit 
the  house,  and  so  much  did  some  parts  of  the  building 
resemble  a  prisoa,  that  a  Scotchman  passing  by,  when  the 
dairy  maid  waa  lookiag  through  the  window,  is  reported  to 
bare  exclaimed  **  ah  ye  be  a  bonny  lassie,  but  I  weel  ken  ye  be 
tbere  foroa  gnde."  The  proprietor  has  in  his  possession,  a 
deed  in  which  meatioB  is  made  of  a  house  here  in  the  remote 
period  of  the  elerenth  century.  Of  what  kbd,  the  house 
referred  to  id  this  deed  was,  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  coi^ 
jectured  to  hare  been  a  religious  foundation ;  and  reatiges  of 
oJIs  (in  the  recollection  of  old  people)  with  certain  mural 
decwrations,  warrant  this  supposition,  and  tite  preanmption 
that  it  is  eren  cneval  with  the  erection  of  the  Castle  at  Lod~ 
low,  and  once,  prrhapn,  partly  dependant  upon  that  ancient 
Baronial  Palace:  a  religious  establishoieot  however  certainly 
existed  here,  and  though  in  no  account  that  we  have  been  able 
to  m^  with,  can  be  traced  any  immediate  connection  between 
it  Mid  the  Castle,  yet  hi  early  days  it  was  almost  erer  the 
custom  to  unite  monastick  institutions  with  magnificent  castd- 
lated  residences,  as  may  be  instanced  in  Priories  or  Abbeyi 
adfaoeut  to  Kenilwortb,  Warwick,  Kirklaes,  &c. 

la  the  time  of  William  tbe  Conqnwor  this  manor  made  part 

•f  the  poaaesaions  of  Osbom  tbe  son  of  Richard,  Lord  of  Rich- 
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•rd'i  Cartle.  It  *m  afterwardi  enjoyed  by  the  family  of 
Jordsen,  who  deriving  hts  iurname  from  the  pltce,  was  called 
Jordten  de  Ludford.  This  Jordten  left  two  daughlers, ofwhom 
oae  died  unmarried,  the  other  married  Howel  Vaasfhan,  who 
gare  or  sold  the  manor  and  its  aparteoanceii  to  the  Hoapita) 
ofSt.  John  the  Baptist,  in  Ludlow. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  John  being  seized  by  the  Commiasionera 
at  the  time  of  the  general  dissolution  of  religions  housea,  is 
the  reign  uf  Henry  VIII.  thin  manor,  as  appertaining  to  that 
foundation,  was  also  conveyed  to  the  crown :  it  was  afterwarda 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  John  Earl  of  Warwick;  of  whom  H 
was  purchased  by  William  Foxe,  and  in  the  year  1607  it 
came  into  the  Charlton  family. 

This  family  had  previonsly  enjoyed  extenaire  possessions 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  were  resident  at  Apley  Castle, 
near  Wellington.  Thomas  Charlton,  was  Bishop  of  Hereford 
ra  the  year  1327.  In  the  year  1337,  he  was  appointed  treaan- 
rerto  Edward  II.  and  soon  afterwards  made  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  He  died  in  1343,  and  was  bnried  in  Hereford 
Cathedral,  where  his  effigy  may  be  seen  on  an  altar  monnment 
ander  an  arch  in  the  north  transept, 

Lewis  Charlton,  became  Bishop  of  Hereford  id  1861.  Bale 
calls  bim  Caerleon,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  be  waa 
bom  in  that  ancient  city ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  as  we 
find  this  family  name  written  Carleton  in  ancient  records,  it 
has  originated  from  the  progenitors  of  the  house,  baring  a^ 
sumed  Caerleon  as  a  surname.  This  prelate  before  hia 
elevation  to  the  See  had  prosecuted  his  studies  with  much 
assiduity  and  success,  at  each  of  the  English  Universities,  and 
had  been  elected  Chancellor  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1357.  He 
was  a  profound  theologian,  learned  in  mathematicks,  and  had 
aome  knowledge  of  medicine.  Dying  A.  D.  1369,  he  beques. 
thed  hia  books  to  the  cathedral,  with  £  40  in  money.  Hb 
monnment  in  the  south-east  aisle,  though  now  much  mutilated 
presents  an  interesting  appearance:  it  is  in  the  form  of  an 
altar,  on  which  bis  effigy,  mitred,  is  extended  at  full  length; 
over  the  recess  in  wbich  it  is  inclosed,  is  a  rich  fiet-work 
<>othick  canopy,  much  defaced,  and  the  whole  is  surmoaatea 
with  a  highly  wrought  entablature;  on  the  wall,  above  ih» 
•flgy  is  the  following  inscription, — 
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Ludovicoa  Chariton.  Epu:  Hereft  A.  D.  1368. 

On  the  tomb  are  four  ahields,  on  the  first  of  irhich  are 
Mignred  croalets  fitcbee,  on  the  second  and  third  a  lion 
lunpant,  on  the  fourth  the  arms  of  the  See. 

Sir  John  Charlton,  born  at  Apley  Castle  in  1268,  was  of 
the  bed  chamber  to  Kin^  Edirard  II,  and  afterwards  raised 
to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice.  He  married  Hawis  Gadaru,  sole 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Owen  ap  Griffith,  the  last  Prince  of 
Powis:  her  four  uncles,  Llewellyn,  John  Griffith,  Vaoghan, 
and  David,  detained  her  inheritance  from  her,  whereupon 
Hawis  complained  to  King  Edward,  who  appointed  Sir  John 
to  marry  her,  creating  him  in  her  right,  Baron  of  Fowls:  and 
being  assisted  with  the  King's  forces,  he  took  three  of  her 
uncles  prisoners,  about  1320,  and  brought  the  fourth  to 
composition,  and  finally  recovered  all  his  wife's  estate,  prbcur- 
iug  also  the  lands  of  her  uncles  in  default  of  their  issue  male, 
to  be  settled  on  her.  Isabel,  sister  to  Sir  John,  married  John 
Sutton,  Baron  Dudley,  from  whom  the  Earls' of  Warwick  and 
lieicester  are  descended.  This  Barony  after  four  generations 
deTolved,  in  defoult  of  male  issue,  on  Sir  John  Grey,  Knight, 
wh<v  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Charlton,  fourth 
Lord  Powis,  by  Eleanor  daughter  of  Thomas  Hollande,  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  widow  of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  But 
the  property  of  Appley  Castle  and  Whitton  Court  descended 
to  a  junior  branch  of  this  noble  family.  Sir  Robert 
Charlton,  who  suffered  much  for  his  loy^ty  to  Charles  I, 
resided  there,  His  son  Sir  Job,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  bought  Ludfurd,  and 
being  a  geoileman  remarkable  for  his  faospilality  and  con- 
vivial disposition,  during  the  time  that  King  James  II,  resided 
at  Ludlow  Castle,  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  his 
Sovereign  at  Ludford  House,  and  his  Majesty,  by  frequently 
repeating  his  visits,  seemed  to  give  an  unequivocal  proof  of 
being  pleased  with  bis  reception.  One  David  Davis,  who 
died  many  years  ago,  at  the  great  age  of  104,  was  a  domeatick 
io  the  family  and  waited  on  them.  The  grey-headed  old  man 
towards  the  decline  of  life, enjoying  ease  and  plenty  through  the 
bounty  of  his  employer,  was  used  to  dwell  with  rapture  ou 
the  nqble  guests  at  Ludford,  and  the  true  British  coQviviality 
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which  rei|fned  round  the  l«rg»  tabla,  itill  maaining;  in  ihe 
Hall. 

Then  are  a  few  pictures  at  Lndford  House  ot  cowidenibie 
merit. — A  Woavemians,  three  Jacob  Rnyschwla,  two  TtMisaas, 
aad  a  portrait  of  Lonl  Strafibn),  by  Sir  ^H«r  Lelj,  are  mo$t 
conspiciiotM. 

To  rtie  south  of  tbe  house  lies  Ihe  gtoAea,  which  of  late  has 
unde^;oBe  exteuMTe  improvenents.  TswarA  tin  west  m  a 
lar^  park,  weH  stocked  with  deer,  and  remarkable  fer  its  fine 
luxniaDt  wood  sceuery:  and  in  a  line  with  the  Leoaiinst^ 
road,  under  the  park  wall,  is  a  pleasant  and  mucb-ftvqaeated 
walk  called  Uackluyt's  Close,  not  Ibr  from  the  tcninatioa 
of  which  is  a  respectable  farm  boose  called  Huek's  Bmi; 
only  noticed  en  accouat  of  its  baring  been  the  residence  of  the 
uncle  of  Georjii'e  BamweN.  Tradition  says  that  in  a  piece 
of  ground  Rot  tar  from  this  boase,  which  still  iftaiiiB  the  oane 
of  Barnwell's  Green,  this  wret^ed  victim  of  sednctio*, 
wailed  to  rob  and  murder  his  friend  and  benefactor. 

Leland,  the  iathn  of  English  antiquaries,  whose  writing* 
are  from  actual  surreys,  visited  Ludlow  sometime  between 
the  years  1500  and  1550,  and  observes  respecting  Ludford.T— 
"The  suburbs  over  Teme  bridge,  by  sooth,  is  called 
Ludf(M-d,  and  in  it  is  a  little  parish  chKrcb.  There  be  three 
fayre  arches  in  this  bridge  over  Teme,  and  a  preMy  chapel 
upon  it  of  St.  Catherine.  It  is  aboat  100  years  since  ibis 
stone  bridge  was  erected.  Men  passed  <>l<»^  by  a  ford,  a 
little  below  the  bridge." 

Allowing  for  the  change  in  appearance  whiH>  modem 
additiiins  and  iniprorements  would  gire,  we  may  retsooably 
suppose  that  Ihe  present  parish  church  is  the  same  aa  that 
described  in  the  above  extract:  it  is  a  plain  budding  and 
immediately  contiguous  to  Ludford  House.  The  holy-water 
basoDB  at  the  entrance  and  beside  the  altar,  indicate  that 
cathelicism  had  not  declined  at  Ihe  time  of  its  erection.  Tbe 
chancel  was  built  by  William  Foxe,  and  is  evidently  ■ 
modem  addition  to  the  church:  it  is  the  family  sepulchral 
repository,  where  we  find,  among  others,  two  or  three 
monuments  of  the  Foxe  family,  and  two  or  tbree  of  di» 
Charlton :  Sir  Job's  we  shell  transcribe,  which  t*  in  a  ivoeaa 
above  hb  statue,  reclining  in  bis  magisterial  habilinentB. 
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Hie  jacent  retiqnia  lloDonibilia  Tiri  dommi  Job  Cfaarl. 
teiT,  Eqnitis  et  Baronettt  qui  Impenuite  Carolo  Secnncto 
JastitKiriiis  capitatn  CestriBB  fnit  merito  coDstitatuB. 

Qm  itt  nmere  Abiuib  magis  vipati  elaborarit.  Senato- 
ribuK  minorum  gentiiim  Prolocutor,  necnon  udob  ex  Justi- 
tiarijs  Domini  Regis  de  Banco  graTiuimns  hiace  negotija 
omDimodePar:  qaornm  singala  turn  perepicaci  ingenio, 
tnm  fide  pertinaci  ezplevit.  JEqae  in  Exulem  Carolum 
atqse  Regnaatem  Pirn :  Caiiaam  Regiana  etiam  afflictam 
adjarit.  Vir  eximia  Pietate,  Justitia  promptaqae 
BenefiocBtia  pleana, 

CoDJux  Fidus, 
Pater  Solicitna, 
Judex  lategerrirooa. 

Obijit  ricesimo  qaarto  Maij  1697,  Anno  ntatis  san 
Octogesimo  Tertio.  Haboit  promiBsnm  Piorum  preemintn ; 
in  terns  nempe  vitara  diatumam,  per  Jesnm  CfariBlum 
io  cfeliB  teteroam. 

Hdic  in  Opibus  et  TituliB  succeMit  FranciscnB  Chariton, 
Baronettus,  filins  natu  maximus. 

On  a  maral  marble  monnnient,  nndemeath  a  marble  bust, 
is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Dorotby,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Job. 

la  the  Cbarcbyard,  against  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  ia 
the  following  epitaph,  on  Mrs.  Holland, — 

Sweet  was  thy  couTenie,  all  thy  actions  kind. 

Thy  person  beauteons,  and  thy  sou)  resign'd ; 

In  arts  of  social  life  tfaon  didst  excel. 

And  what  a  wife  abonld  be  did'st  practise  well. 

Tbo'  'scap'd  from  life,ai)d  cast  on  that  calm  shore, 

Where  pain  and  cares,  and  pasaion  are  no  more, 

Yet  fond  affection  oft  shall  drop  a  tear, 

Till  silent  time  shall  place  thy  mourner  here. 

A  little  below  the  charcb  is  Ludford  Hospital.  This 
Hoapital,  which  is  probably  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  house 
which  was  called  St.  Giles',  was  founded  by  Sir  Job  Charlton 
io  the  yew  1673,  for  six  poor  and  impotent  persons,  one  of 
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whom  was  to  be  warden,  and  the  incorporatioa  by  iadenture, 
to  bear  the  oame  or  denoniination  of,  **The  warden  and  poor 
of  the  Hoipital  of  Ludford."  The  said  warden  and  poor, 
by  their  incorporate  name,  to  have  the  power  to  purchase  sad 
hold  lands,  and  be  sued,  and  to  hare  a  common  seal. 
The  founder  farther  provided  that  be  and  his  heirs  should 
have  power  to  nominate  the  warden  and  poor  as  vacancies 
should  occur;  and  that  in  default  of  such  heirs,  the  Bailiffii 
of  Ludlow,  and  their  successors,  should  have  the  nomination. 

By  various  Indentures  the  said  Sir  Job  Charlton  conveyed 
to  the  warden  and  poor  of  the  Hospital  of  Ludford,  land  and 
other  possessions ;  property  was  also  consigned  to  this  chanty 
by  Sir  Francis  Charlton  in  1774.  Since  which  time  other 
benefactions  have  been  added  by  the  Charlton  family.  It 
appears  that  though  the  six  places  are  kept  constantly  filled, 
the  name  and  distinction  of  warden,  as  head  of  the  corporation, 
have  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  latest  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  common  seal  is  on  a  lease  of  Saunders'  meadow  in  1618^ 
and  the  next  subsequent  lease  bears  the  seal  of  Sir  Fraocis 
Charlton. 

The  "pretty  Chape!  of  St.  Catherine,"  which  certainly  did 
formerly  stand  on  Ludford  Bridge,  has  be«i  fbigotten  for 
several  generations;  but  the  celebrated  well  of  St.  Julian,  i« 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  nf  the  village,  because, 
the  wonderful  cures  of  diseases  believed  to  have  heea 
miraculously  performed  by  it,  connected  with  the  ancient 
superstition,  are  circumstances  so  strongly  impressive,  that 
the  fame  of  them  continues  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  - 

This  well  used  to  be  seen  and  resorted  to,  under  the  garden 
wall,  near  the  Hospital, 


Sambrook.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Cbeswardbe, 
and  in  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
North.    4  miles  north-west  of  Newport. 

Sacdford.  a  township,  in  the  parish  of  Frees,  and  in  the 
Whitchurch    division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 
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SoDdford  township,  incloding  Darlaston,  Faules,  and  Mickley, 
coDtain*  73  honaeti,  561  inhabitants.  6^  miles  north-east  ef 
Wem. 

Sansaw.  a  township  io  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Shrews- 
bary,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  The  residence  of 
the  Rer.  Dr.  Qardner.     7  miles  north  of  Shrewsbury. 

Sarscott;  or  Sascott.  A  township  in  the  parish  oF 
Pontesbnry,  and  in  the  Pontesbury  dirision  of  the  hundred  of 
Ford.     4  miles  sonth-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Sat  and  Bbdstokb.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Bed- 
stone, and  in  the  Stow  division  of  the  haodred  of  Purslow. 

ScuTB  Church.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Rstlin^hope, 
in  Uifl  Bidopscastle  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow.  It 
had  formerly  a  church,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery 
of  Stottesden,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  Its  situation  waa 
in  the  township  of  Stotte,  now  Stit.  4J  miles  north-west  of 
Church  Stretton. 

Sellattn.     See  Sylattin. 

Selley.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Llaovair  Waterdiae, 
and  in  the  Mainstooe  division  of  the  hundred  of  Clun.  9  miles 
•outb-west  of  Bishopacastle. 

Sbvehh.  (River)    See  appendix. 

Shaowell.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Clun,  and  in  the 
Clun  division  of  the  hundred  of  Clnn.  4  miles  sonth-west  of 
BishopBcastle. 

Shavinoton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Adderley,  and 
in  the  Drayton  divbion  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North> 
4  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Drayton.  The  seat  of  tbe 
Rt.  Hod.  Yisconnt  Kilmorey. 

Shaw,  a  township  in  the  parish  of.Shifibal,  and  in  tbe 
Sbiffual  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Brimstry.  1}  mile  west 
of  Shiffnal ' 

Shawburv.  a  parish  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Pimbill, 
partly  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury,  and  partly  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Bradford,  North,  a  vicarage  discharged,  in  the  diocese 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop.     9  miles  south^outh-east  of  Wem. 

Shawbury  in  Pimbill,  i.  e.  Besford  township  contains  27 
bouses,  169  inhabitants.  Shawbury  in  the  liberties  of 
Shrewsbury    32    houses,    168    inhabitants.      Shawbury    in 
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Bndfordf  Nortb,  i.  e.  pvt  «f  Prestoo  Brook^unt  i*  reckoned 
JD  Moreton  Corbet  parieb,  to  wbicb  parisli  the  otber  put  of 
that  township  belongs. 

SHELDBftTOH.  A  towiubip  in  the  puUi  of  Clm^fUfirard, 
and  in  tbe  bandred  of  Manalow, 

Sheltoh.  a  township  in  tbe  libertie*  of  ^irewsbnry,  and 
w  tbe  parwbea  of  St.  Cbad,  and  St.  Jnliao. 

Sbklton  Oak.  An  aged  oak  about  ■  mile  and  a  balf  west 
of  Shrewsbnry.  It  it  renarkable  from  a  tnditioD,  tbat  at  tfae 
Imtde  of  ^rewsbiiTy,  Owen  Olyndwr  aaceoded  it  to  recoo- 
noitre;  and  6ndin|f  that  tfae  king  waa  in  great  force,  and  tbat 
jtbe  Earl  of  Ncfftbumba^aad  bad  noCjoioDd  bis  eon  Hotspur, 
he  tfA\  b*ck  to  Oaweatry,  and,  iramediately  afW  tbe  battle, 
fctrented  precipitately  into  Wales.  Tbe  following  are  tbe  di- 
Benaicms  of  this  venerable  tree  >— 

Feet.  Iwe. 

Girtb  at  bottom,  close  to  tbe  ground 44       3 

Ditto,  &  feet  from  the  ground 26       I 

Ditto.  6  feet  ditto 37      4 

The  beigbt  of  tbe  tree  to  tbe  top  of  the  maia  trunk, 

or  principal  boa^ 41      ft 

lliia  tree  is  now  very  mndi  decayed,  and  baa  a  hollow  at 
the  bottom  aafficieat  to  bold,  with  eaae,  half  a  doxen  persoiu. 


Shelve.  A  parish  in  the  lower  dirision  of  the  hundred  of 
Cbirbnry,  a  rectory  discbai^fed,  iu  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
the  deanery  of  Pontesbury,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  9 
bouaest  65  iuhabilanla.  7  miles  north-eaat  by  north  of 
Biabopscastle, 

Shelvock.  a  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Bnytoiioftha 
eleven  towns,  and  in  the  hundred  of  (^westry. 

Sheriff  Hales.  A  pariah  partly  in  tbe  Newptnt  division 
of  the  bandred  of  Bradford,  South,  and  partly  n  the  coaoty 
of  Stafford.  Woodcot  hamlet,  tbe  ooly  part  whidi  belooga 
to  Shropshire,  contains  26  bonaes,  188  uihabitaiitt.  5  miUa 
soatb-«ist  by  south  of  Newport. 
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SnirrHAt.    S«e  Idnll. 

SniPFNAL  Manor.  A  townsbip  in  the  parish  of  ShiffnsI, 
and  in  theShiffnal  diria'ionof  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  i 
mile  soath-west  of  Sfaiffnal. 

Shinbton.  a  parish  in  the  Chelmarsh  diriaioo  of  the 
hundred  of  Stottesdeo,  a  rectory  disehai^^,  in  the  diocese  of 
CuTentry  and  Lich&eld,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdea- 
conry of  Salop.  37  houBCfl,  182  inhabitants.  10  miles  sonth- 
east  of  Shrewsbury. 

SmpLsr  and  Rodob.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Patting- 
ham,  and  partly  in  die  parish  of  Clarerley,  in  the  Chelmarsh 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Stotteaden.  Shipley  is  6^  miles 
north-east  by  east  of  Bridgnorth,  and  Rudge  7  miles  north- 
east of  Bridgnorth. 

Shipley  is  a  manor  in  the  parishes  of  Clarerley  and  Patting- 
bam.  In  this  townsbip  Wolfrick,  earl  of  Mercia,  who  founded 
the  Abbey  of  Burton  upon  Trent,  is  said  tp  hare  devised 
an  esttde  to  that  abbey.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Henry  III. 
this  manor  was  the  property  of  William  de  Mortimer,  lord  of 
Chelnanh,  who  held  a  bide  of  land  here,  by  the  service  of 
doing  snit  at  Claverley,  thrice  a  year.  In  this  reign 
it  passed  to  Sir  Adam  Malveyain  Knight  of  Halveysin  Rid- 
ware,  co  StaSbrd,  from  whom  it  vested  in  his  descradante  the 
Cawardena,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Leeson,  alias  Leveson, 
from  wh<an  it  descended  to  the  present  Marqaesa  of  Stafford. 


Shiptok.  a  parish  in  the  franchise  of  Wenloick,  a  cbapel, 
not  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of 
Weulock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  18  houses,  126 
inhabitants.    6^  miles  south-west  of  Wenloclc. 

Shotatton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Rnyton  of  the 
deven  towns,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Oswestry,     7  mites  south-east  of  Oswestry. 

Shotton.     See  Hardwick  and  Shottuo. 
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SHRAWAHDI5E.  A  towosbip  in  the  j^riofa  of  AllMrbtiry 
and  in  the  Ford  divi«Joii  of  tke  hundred  of  F«rdt  6^  mAem 
Dortb-wert  of  Shrewsbury.  Berthalt  ud  SbranravdM 
townships  contain  6  bouses,  48  iubf^HlaBllh 

Shrawardibe.  a  parish  in  ihe  Baachurch  4insi«a  of 
tbe  hundred  of  Pimhill,  a  rectory  rcnuaiAg  in  dUmgt,  iR  lb*i 
diocew  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  PoRteSbb«y,  Bad  arcMes^ 
Goary  of  Salop.  6  miles  north-west  of  Shnewlbary.  9ft 
hooses,  177  inhabitants.  The  decrease  of  po|Mda*ioii  in  ShT»> 
wardine  i»  ascribed  to  a  filnily  of  nine  pcrd»s  bavi^  left 
the  parish,  aad.  an  ineiease  of  buritala  abov%  baptiaaM. 

SuREWsBCBV,  The  capital  of  Shropahii-e.  A  market  and 
borough  town  in  ibc  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  154  Rules  aortb- 
west  of  London.  Market,  Wednesday  aud  Saturday.  Faire,se- 
cond  Wednesday  in  every  month.     Lat.44J  n.  Lono.2.  51  w^ 

In  I82I,  the  poputalion  of  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury  was 
thus  returned: 

The  pariah  of  St.  AlkAond, 3RS  houses  17T2  itAab. 

^  St.  Chad, 1.322 7214 

-ffllolyCross&Sl.Gfles  299 1444 

St.  Julian, 506  —    2&66 

Fart  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 965 539S 

+  PariA  of  Meole  Brace, 213 I34S 

3603  19,603 


Shrewsbury  is  situated  on  two  bills  of  gentle  ascenl, 
composed  of  a  light,  dry,  reddish  earth,  and  formed  by  the 
Severn  into  a  peninsula,  the  ground  gradnally  sloping  in 
most  parts  to  tfie  river.  Tlie  extremities  on  the  east,'west, 
and  ttortb,  are  lengthened  into  extensive  suburbs;  tbe  two 
former  are  on  tbe  opposite  banks  of  the  Severn.  The  bobl 
situation  of  the  town,  rising  amidst  a  vnst  plain  backed  with 
mountains,  its  summit  crowned  with  lofty  steeples,  the 
venerable  castle  towering  over  the  isthmus,  the  encircling 
river,  with  the  two  handsome  stone  bridges,  produce  altogether 
•  But  great  part  of  tbis  j^aiiib  U  not  iu  tbe  baicagli, 
tThu  puiah  ii  ogl  in  tlic  banae^. 
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B  acene  of  siiigalaT  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  pnnpeet* 
commaiMled  from  etery  aide  of  (he  town,  over  a  rich  mod  well 
caltivated  eoantry,  adorned  by  the  meanderinga  of  the  Serenii 
vfaicfa  ia  here  clear,  wide  and  rapid,  are  perhaps  not  inferior 
to  any  in  the  island, 

.  Few  lai^e  towns  et^oy  so  pure  an  air  as  Shrewsbury,  Its 
derated  sitnation,  ^e  natoml  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
ezeelleneeaDf  its  water,  contribate,  doubtless,  to  the  salubrity 
for  which  it  i«  ao  remarkable.  Speed  justly  observes: — 
"Wbolsom  is  the  aire,  delectable  and  goode,  yeelding  the 
springe  and  the  autumne,  seede  time  and  hameste,  in  a 
temperate  condition,  and  aflbordeth  health  to  the  inhabitant* 
in  all  seasons  of  tbe  yeere." 

Shrewsbury  was  fay  the  Saxons  oalled  Scrobbesbyrig,  or 
Scrobbeabyri,  and  by  the  Britons  PeDgweme.  Both  signify 
nearly  the  same;  "the  head  of  the  Alder  Oroves."  The 
ancient  Welsh  also  called  it  Ymmithiff,  or  the  Delight,  probably 
of  its  Princes)  and  it  ia  still  so  denominated  by  their 
descendants.  When  the  Nonnans  became  possessed  of  the 
finest  parts  of  our  island,  they  often  dianged  the  names  of 
places,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  inability  to  pronounce  the 
harsh  terms  used  by  the  Saxons,  Thus  Scrobbes-byrig,  the 
Saxon  name  of  Shrewsbary,  was  softened  into  Shrobbesborie 
and  Sloppesburie,  from  whence  was  formed  our  modem 
Shrewsbury  and  Salop.  Our  early  antiquary  and  poet, 
Iceland,  in  his  description  of  this  town,  thus  accounts  for  its 


Edila  IHngnerni  late  restigia  splendent, 
ITrbs  silft  luuato  veluti  mediamnia  in  orbe, 
Colle  tomet  modico,  duplici  quoqae  ponte  snperbit, 
Accipims  patria  sibi  lingua  nomen  ab  ainis. 

SbFewshnry  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pentnsala  on 
which  it  stands.  A  narrow  niai^in  of  meadow  and  garden 
ground  runs  between  the  walls  and  the  river,  with  little 
interruption,  except  on  the  west  and  north  sides,  where  streets 
approach  close  to  the  banki^  and  are  therefore  Irequently 
incommoded  by  the  totrents  that  rush  down  from  the 
monntains  of  Montgomeryshire, — The  exterior  circle  of  the 
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town  U  lined  with  an  almoKt  unbroken  nii^  of  baikdaoiBc 
jboneen,  inort  of  wbw^  bare  tbe  delightful  accomnodatioo  of 
a  garden  opening  to  tbe  flelda,  and  from  tbeir  windows 
command  riewa  of  tbe  adjacent  country  which  ia  bigbly 
beautiful. 

On  the  weitern  aide  is  a  piUdicfe  walk  called  tbe  Qatarry, 
which  occupies  a  rich  meadow  of  about  twe&t;  acres, 
gradually  sloping  to  tbe  river.  An  avenue  of  well  grown 
limes,  more  lliaD  five  baodr^  yards  in  length,  follows  tbe 
windings  of  tlifl  rtream  and  ftmns  the  principal  walk,  which 
is  coDuectfld  with  the  town  by  three  others,  shaded  also  with 
trees.  Tbe  formal  effect  that  would  have  been  produced 
by  tfaia  disposition  of  the  gronnd  is  broken  by  a  cold  clump 
of  horsetiobeflnut  arfd  lime  treoe,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
meadow.  The.  opposite  bank  of  tbe  Serem,  which  rises 
abruptly,  is  CEOWMd  wiUi  the  Honse  of  Industry,  an  eztensiTe 
and  bandsome  building,  aud  some  modern  plantations  abont 
it  contribute  greatly  to  embellish  the  scene.  On  the  towQ 
side  the  new  Church  of  St.  Chad  and  ukasy  good  houses 
appear  amidst  the  trees,  while  tbe  ancient  spires  are  seen  in  the 
distance,  Tbe  cool  and  sequestered  situation  of  die  Quarry,  from 
which  the  nsoal  appewJages  of  a  town  are  entirely  excluded, 
tbe  6ae  verdure  with  which  it  is  constantly  clothed,  the 
gracefal  sweep  of  its  notde  avenue  and  the  winding  course 
of  the  river  Sevflrn,  make  it  one  of  tbe  most  pleasant  publidi 
walks  in  the  kingdom,  Tbe  ground  was  planted  and  laid 
out  during  tbe  mayoralty  of  Henry  Jenks,  Esq.  in  the  year 
1719.  A  soft  red  sand  stone  had  been  formerly  raised 
here,  from  whence  tbe  walk  received  its  name,  and  tbe 
remainder,  b^ore  it  was  appropriated  to  the  present  excellent 
purpose^  was  a  kind  of  a  wasto  place  where  the  inhabitants 
were  used  to  indulge  in  feats  of  wrestling,  tilting,  and  other 
sports.  On  the  west  side  are  still  to  be  traced  the  remains  of 
a  rural  amphitheatre,  wiUi  ascending  seats  cut  in  the  bank. 
On  this  spot  it  is  probable  that  tbe  friars  of  the  adjoining 
Augustinian  Convent  entertained  the  Salopians  with  those 
ancient,  sacred,  dramas  called  mysteries,  or  Wbitaan  plays, 
for  which  the  religious  of  Coventry  aud  Chester  were  so 
celebrated.  These  were  certainly  performed  here  atier  the 
refonnation,  for  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliubetb,  Mr,  Ashton* 
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dw  maiter  of .  the  sefatkd,  exhibited  wveril,  in  it'Iiicb  hia 
Hcholan  acted  the  priocipal  parts.  Among  them,  in  1665, 
was  a  play  called  Julian  the  ApoBtate,and  two  yean  aftenrarde 
was  exhibited  tlie  Passion  of  Christ.  It  is  mid  that  the 
Queen  herself  intended  to  have  honoared  the  last  with  her 
presence,  and  had'  eren  arrired  as  far  as  Coventry  on  her  way, 
bnl  hearing  that  it  was  over,  she  returned  to  LondfHi. 

The  intn-ior  of  Shrewsbury,  does  not  by  any  means  corres- 
pond with  its  delightful  extemal  appearance.  Like  those 
of  our  ancient  towns,  in  general  the  streets  are  irregularly 
disposed,  sone  of  them  steep  and  narrow,  and  all  very  indif- 
ferently pared.  Modem  bouses  here  and  there  mix  their  red 
brick  fronts  with  the  sharp-minted  timber  gables  of  our 
ancestors,  and  the  close  wooden-built  alley,  called 'a  Shut* 
in  the  provincial  dialect  of  the  place,  is  every  where  seen  coo- 
ne^ing  the  principal  sheets  with  each  other.  Although  the 
gravelly  banks  on  which  the  town  stands  afford  a  fell  in 
every  direction,  by  whidi  it  might  easily  be  kept  free  from 
filth  and  damp,  the  advantages  of  this  peculiarly  happy 
situation  have  hitherto,  been  bat  little  regarded.  Consider- 
able improvements  have  however  been  made,  and  are  now 
making;  but  Shrewsbury  still  needs  the  adoption  of  a  well 
considered  plan  of  pn^ressive  improvement,  such  as  has  been 
pot  in  practise  in  almost  every  other  place  of  equal  size  and 
consequence ;  by  this  means,  it  might  be  rendered,  in  a  very 
few  yean,  one  of  the  most  eligible  country  towns  in  England ; 
a  measure  which  would  donbtles  in  the  «id,  not  contribnte 
to  the  credit  only,  but  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inha- 


The  markets  are  plentifulty  and  excellently  supplied,  bnt 
are  extremely  deficient  in  those  convenient  aod  necessary  ac- 
commodations, now  met  with  iu  almost  every  town,  even  of 
inferior  consequence.  Beside  the  Severn  salmou  caught  on 
the  spot,  a  great  qaanlity  is  received  from  Wales,  and  of 
late  years 'the  best  kinds  of  sea  fish  have  been  brought  here  Jn 
good  condition. 

For  its  excellent  brawn,  and  a  kind  of  sweet  flat  cake, 
Shrewsbury  has  been  always  distinguished.  The  latter  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  town,  where  great  quantities  are  sold 
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**  For  bera  each  MHoa  4I0  Ao«e  «akn  abide, 

**  WlHweboBoiiPeJ  names  tV  iavcnliTe  city  oira, 

**  RemCrug-  ifaw*  BritUB'fl  Me  Salopia's  prane*  knoin)." 

SnEHSTOHE. 

The  -water  fin*  drinking-,-  -vbicfa  is  ezceUent,  ia  bronght  to 
cooduits  from  a  remarkably  ttrong  sprin^f,  at  the  diatance  «f 
dNiiit  two  nrilas;  aad  an  rngiue^n  ttie  rtrer  afforda  a  copicni 
anpply  -figr  dooiestick  parpmes.  Good  coids  ar«  delirered 
by  B  canal  from  the  great  ctHliniw  oTKetley  and  ita  vicinity, 
at  about  fourteen  shflTin^  per  ton,  beaidea  which,  a  dear 
awift  bunnng-  coal  ia  brou^t  from  Welbaefa,  within  three 
mileB  of  the  place.  The  Serem  navigation  tranaports  dl 
foreign  articlee  of  conaumption  from  Briatoi,  and  aince  4h« 
junction  of  ibeThameB  and  the  Severn,  from  London  olao. 
He  £11ennere  cand  opena  a  eommnnicatioD  wkh  Liverpotd. 

Shrewsbury  comisls  of  five  parishes,  of  which  St.  Chad's 
■8  by  ^  the  most  populous.  The  earliest  calculation  extant 
of  the  number  of  inhsbitiratB,  was  made  in  the  year  1695;  it 
then  appeared'  thiit  the  whole  town  contained  7,383  persona. 
In  the  year  1750,  there  were  8,141.  According  to  the  return 
made  on  (he  enumeration  act  of  1801,  the  numbers  in  each  of 
the  pariahea  were  as  follow : — 

St.  Chad*a 6,760 

St.  Mary' 8,324 

St.  Julian's 1,778 

St.  Alkmund 1.417 

Holy  Croas    i;390 

Total 18,479     » 


But  as  all  the  parisfaea  extend  into  die  country,  the  n 
of  inhabitants  contained  within  the  town  and  anhnrba  only, 
was  esthnated  at  not  more  than  13,000.  Thia  town  has  long 
be«i  celebrated  for  affording  good  society.      Its  beautiful 
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nluatioa  and  ptmUful  markst,  have  probaUy  iaduccd  pwmos 
of  independeDl  fortunes  to  settle  here,  and  ^  has  attracteii 
many  of  the  opnknt  fauilieH  of  the  connty  aa  a  wiater  resi. 
dence.  NnaerouB  mamiona  of  the  aacient  Shropshire  gentry 
wbkb  still  remain,  prore  that  this  was  the  fashion  in  old 
tiates,  fuid  at  pmeat  tiiere  are  very  few  prorincial  towns,  dial 
ia  this  respect,  can  vie  with  Shrewsbury. 

The  trade  of  this  town  was  ottce  esteemed  of  great  anport- 
aBce  to  the  kingdom,  and  thongh  its  consequence  has  som^ 
what  beea  eclipsed  by  the  subsequent  increase  of  odier  plactSr 
yet  it  has  uerer  been  destitute  of  a  considerable  share  of  inttf» 
nai  oommeroe.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  eighth  and 
Elisabeth,  it  was  diitinguished  for  its  glov«  and  shoe  numo- 
fcclories.  But  it*  ancient  traffidc  in  Welch  woollens  wm  b» 
rery  rduable,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
its  former  opulence,  and  is  even  at  presrat  a  soarffi  of  no- 
inconsiderable  emolunient. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  hik  account  of  Shrewsbury  written  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  presents  ag  witfa  the  state  of  this  trade, 
both  in  .ancient  tinea  and  at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote, 
'  From  very  early  days  this  place  possessed  almost  exclasixe- 
)y  die  trade  with  Wales  ia  a  coarse  kind  of  woeKen  dodi 
odied  Welsh  webbs;  which  were  hronght  fnan  Merioneth  and 
Montgonteryshire  to  a  market  held  here  weekly  on  Thura. 
days.  They  were  afterwards  dressed,  that  is,  the  wool  nieed 
on  one  side,  by  a  set  of  people  called  Shearmen,  At  the  time 
ef  Qoeen  Elixabetfa,  the  trade  was  so  great,  that  not  fewer 
than  COO  persons  maintained  themselves  by  Ibisoccapatwn, 
The  cloth  was  sent  chiefly  to  Amniea  to  clothe  the  Hc^reefy 
w  to  Flaodera,  where  it  is  used  by  the  peasants.  At  present 
the  greatest  part  of  this  traJIIck  is  diverted  into  other  channels, 
and  not  inore  than  four  or  five  hundred  thousands  yards  are 
brought  to  tbe  ancient  mart.  Flannels  bath  coarse  and  Ane 
are  purchased  at  Welsh-Pool,  on  every  other  Monday,  by 
the  drapers  of  Shrewsbury,  who  now  priucipally  enjoy  thim 
branch  of  commeree.' 

Tbe  webbs  of  coarse  clodi  are  made  in  the  fairer  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Merioneth,  aud  in  tbe 
portion  of  Denbighshire  nenr  Corwen.  More  than  two<tbirda 
of  this    mnnufnctore    arc  even   at  present  brought  to  tbe 
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Shiewsbary  OMrket. — The  flannel*  are  nade  is  tfa«  lower 
partg  of  JiautgomeryMn,  tfhiefly  io  the  districts  abont 
Llanidloes  and  Newtoirn.  Twenty-fire  or  thirty  years  ago, 
the  prices  giren  by  die  Shrewsbury  Mercbanta  for  these  were 
from  2t.  to  28.  Gd.  per  yard,  bat  so  greatly  has  the  manu&o 
tnre  been  since  improved,  that  tbey  nowproduceamacbbigber 
price.  Both  ihe  webbs  and  fluinels  ontil  Lately  were  mano- 
ftctared  only  in  the  &rm  Iionse8,and  the  larger  fanners  em  ployed 
tbeir  female  dcmesticka  at  leisure  hours  in  this  business.  They 
•eldom  carried  to  market  more  than  four  or  fire  pieces  in  the 
year,  and  those  made  in  general  from  the  wool  of  their  own 
flocks.  But  the  principal  flannel  manulacturers  were  small 
farmers,  who  rented  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  a  year; 
tbew  maintained  servants  solely  for  that  porposc,  and  hired 
wearers  by  the  year.  They  produced  forty  or  fifty  pieces 
annually  at  market,  each  containing  from  100  to  160  yards, 
according  to  the  fineness;  and  as  it  was  a  ready  money  trade, 
many  of  them  made  considerable  sums.  At  present,  chiefly  from 
the  introduction  of  spinning  mills,  this  ancient  domestick  ma- 
nubcture  of  the  Welsh  is  greatly  on  the  decline.  The 
Thursdays  webb  market  is  entirely  disused,  and  the  drapers 
purchase  their  goods  by  their  agents  in  the  country.  There 
are  not  more  than  twenty  shearmen  in  employment,  because 
the  mode  of  raising  the  wool  on  <«e  side,  described  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  has  been  laid  aside,  as  weakening  the  texture  of  the 
dotbs. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  considerable  manufactory  of  linen  yam 
was  established  at  the  end  of  the  anbarb  called  Castte-Fore- 
gate,  by  Messrs.  Benyons  and  Bnge,  of  this  place,  and  Mr. 
Marshall  of  Leeds.  This  has  already  attained  to  great  per- 
fection under  the  spirited  and  skilful  mimagement  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  are  entitled  to  just  praise  for  their  humane 
and  judicious  attentions  to  the  health  and  morals,  of  the 
numerous  young-  persons  whom  tbey  employ.  The  bnildiogi 
are  very  extensive,  and  are  secured  from  the  ravages  of  fire 
by  the  exclusion  of  timber  from  almost  every  part  of  tbeir 
coustntction.  The  rooia  and  floors  are  supported  cm  brick 
▼aalta,  the  window  frames,  and  all  other  parts  where  wood 
is  used  in  buildings,  are  here  of  cast^ron.  The  machinery 
which  is  of  wonderful  contrivance,  is  worked  by  two  steam 
engines. 
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A  small  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and  baize  baa  lon^ 
existed  in  the  town,  and  a  conaiderable  trade  is  carried  on 
with  North  Wales,  which  is  to  a  great  degree  supplied  with 
g;rocerie8  and  other  articles  of  domestick  consumption,  lironi 
Sbrewsbnry. 

Ilie  town  is  a  Corporation  by  prescription.  Charters  and 
immunities  bare  been  spianted  to  it  by  almost  every  King^  of 
England  from  William  the  Norman  to  James  II.  The  first 
regular  charier  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Henry  I,  in 
consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of  forty  marks  to  the 
crown,  ten  of  which  were  for  a  brace  of  hunters,  which  the 
burgesses  were  to  provide  for  the  royal  stable.  Id  the  reign  of 
King  John,  the  hnrgesses  are  empowered  lo  chuse  two  officers, 
called  Pnepositi  or  Bailiff, 4Fwho  were  not  to  be  removed 
from  their  office  while  they  behaved  well.  Edward  III. 
empowered  the  BailiiFs  to  hold  a  session  to  try  caoses,  who 
then  became  magistrates.  lu  the  12tb  of  Richard  II,  it  is 
ordered,  that  the  Burgesses  shall  elect  from  among  themselves, 
twelve  persoDH  for  the  future  good  government  of  the  town, 
to  continue  in  their  station  for  two  years, — this  appears  to 
have  been  the  original  institution  of  Aldermen.  Charles  the  first 
changed  the  offices  of  BailiflTe,  into  that  of  Mayor,  and  estab- 
lished the  Corporation  nearly  as  it  now  exists.  It  consists  of 
a  Mayor,  Recorder,  Steward,  Town  Clerk,  twenty  four  Alder- 
mea,  forty  eight  Assistants  or  Common  Council  Men,  two 
Chamberlains,  a  Sword  Bearer,  Sergeants  at  Mace,  &c.  Four 
general  Quarter  Sessions,  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  yeaF, 
and  the  Mayor  and  some  of  the  Aldermen,  who  are  Magis- 
trates, attend  in  the  Exchequer  every  Tuesday,  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  two,  to  administer  publick  justioe. 

The  borough  of  Shrewsbury  sent  members  to  pariia- 
tnent  ab  initio.  These  have  sometimes  been  chosen  by  the  bur- 
gesses at  laige,  and  at  others  by  the  inhabiting  bni^^ses 
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only.  The  lost  contest  was  in  the  year  1796,  when  the  return 
was  made  according  to  the  votes  of  the  inhabiting^  bu^ewea 
who  had  been  legally  assessed  to  the  parish  rates.  The  Ho*. 
Grey  Bennet,  brolher  of  the  Earl  oFTankerville,  and  Panton 
Corbet,  Esq.,  son  of  Archdeacon  Corbet,  aie  the  present 
members  of  parliameDt. 

Besides  the  Corporation,  there  are  sixteen  charteretl 
compajaies,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are  the  Drapers' 
and  ibe  Mercers*.  The  first  was  inoorporated  by  Edward  IV. 
who  united  with  it  an  ancient  guild  or  fraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  founded  in  the  Church  of  Si,  Mary.  They  hare  now 
a  considerable  estate,  which  is  chiefly  employed  in  charitable 
donations.  The  mercers  were  incorporated  by  Edward  IV. 
in  1460,  on  condition  that  they  should  maintain  a  priest  to 
sing  at  the  altar  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Chad;  that  they  Kbould  give  a  penny  per  week  to 
thirteen  poor  men  to  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the  King,  hia 
family  and  themselves;  and  also  find  a  wax  taper  to  be 
carried  before  the  holy  sacrament  on  the  proceMitm  of  Corpus 
Christi. 

It  was  customary  in  ancient  times  for  all  the  companies  to 
unite  in  the  celebration  of  the  day  of  Corpas  Christi,  that  is 
the  feast  of  the  holy  Sacrament  or  body  of  our  Lord,  one  of 
the  moat  splendid  festivals  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  their 
grand  anniversary.  Preceded  by  their  Masters  and  Wardens, 
and  graced  with  colours  and  devices,  they  attended  the 
Bailiffs  and  members  of  the  Corporation,  who  with  the 
Cannons  of  St.  Cbad  and  St.  Mary,  the  Friars  of  the  Convents. 
and  the  Parochial  Clergy,  followed  the  holy  Sacrament,  which 
was  borne  by  Priests,  under  a  rich  canopy  of  velvet  or  silk, 
to  a  stone  cross  without  the  town,  probably  that  called  the 
Weeping  Cross.  Here  all  joioed  in  bewailing  their  sins,  and 
in  channting  forth  petitions  for  a  plentiful  harvest;  they  then 
proceeded  in  the  same  order  to  the  Church  of  St.  Chad, 
where  each  company  had  a  particular  place  in  its  choir,  and 
a  grand  mass  waA  celebrated.  Several  of  the  trades  were 
obliged  to  provide  necessaries  for  this  procession,  particnlarly 
wax  tapers,  which  were  carried  before  the  host,  and  after- 
wards placed  on  the  altar  of  St.  Michael,  in  St.  Chad** 
Church.  The  festival  was  followed  by  three  days  disport 
and  recreation,  as  they  were  termed,  either  in  the  ensnii^ 
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wesk,  or  at  an  early  time  agreed  upon  hy  the  wreral  wardens. 
Theie  were  held  on  tb«  piece  of  ground  called  Kiiigsland, 
where  each  company  bad  its  "Arbour,"  and  where  the 
Bniliflfl  and  Corporation  r^;a1ed  themselrea  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  companies.  After  the  reformation,  the  religious 
oereoMny  was  of  coarse  aholished,  but  one  day  of  entertain. 
mMt  ia  atill  observed,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Show, 
and  is  idways  the  second  Monday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  The 
cwnpanies  assemble  about  noon,  before  the  castle,  accompa- 
nied by  their  wardens,  flags,  devices,  and  musick;  inust  of 
them  having  also  a  man  on  horseback,  gaudily  dressed,  called 
the  King,  intended  originally,  perhaps,  for  a  representation  of 
the  Monarchs  who  granted  dieir  charters. 
.  Thus  the  King  of  the  Cloth-workers  personates  Edward 
the  fburtb ;  the  King  of  the  Masons,  Henry  the  eighth ;  the 
Barbers  march  with  a  Queen,  perhaps  our  celebrated  Queen 
Eliubetb.  The  devices  are  emblematical  of  the  trades. 
The  Saddlers  lead  a  Gaparisoned  horve;  the  Smiths  and 
Armourera  are  preceded  by  a  Knight  in  complete  harness;  tbe 
Hattera  and  Furriers  by  an  American  Indian;  the  Skinners 
by  the  figure  of  a  stag,  as  lai^e  as  life,  attended  by  huntsmen 
sounding  bugle  horns.  The  procession  moves  over  the 
Welsh  bridge  to  Kingsland,  where  each  company  has  its 
enclosed  arbour  or  pavillinn,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  tbe 
company,  in  which  a  cold  dinner  is  prepared.  These  are 
visited  by  the  Mayor  and  corporation,  who  used  formerly  to 
wear  their  robes  of  aSice  upon  this  occasion.  They  go 
on  horseback,  preceded  by  the  beadles,  crier,  &c.,  bareheaded, 
and  are  all  hospitably  entertained  at  the  arbours  of  the  res- 
pectivs  trades.  The  day  is  spent  in  festivity,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  evening  the  companies  leave  this  delightful  spot, 
and  retiim  to  the  town  over  tbe  Abbey  bridge.  Several 
of  these  have  ceased  to  make  part  of  the  procession,  and  ibis 
ancient  pageant,  a  lively  picture  of  the  taste  of  former  days,  is 
gndaally  approaching  its  dissolution. 

No  ancient  English  town  of  its  size,  has  more  abounded  in 
great  edifices,  which  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  or  a  spirit 
of  piety  bad  raised,  than  Shrewsbury.  Of  the  first  kind  were 
its  strong  Castle,  its  walb,  gales,  and  fortified  bridges.     Of 
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the  latter,  besides  the  rich  mitred  Benediethie  Abbejr,  were 
three  Coovents,  two  Collegiate  and  diree  Parish  Cburdiet, 
and  rarious  smaller  religious  buildings.  Of  all  diese,  time 
and  the  modern  spirit  of  improrement,  hare  made  deplorable 
harock.  Fragments  however,  remain  throngbont  the  town, 
which  point  out  its  former  dignity,  thongh  the  only  uicieDt 
structure  that  has  been  entirely  spared,  is  the  veneMde 
Church  of  St.  Mary. 

The  events  tvhid)  belong  to  the  Castle,  are  intimately^ 
roiinected  with  the  history  of  the  town,  Ita  fbnnder  B(^r 
tie  Montgomery,  matte  it  bis  residence  soon  after  the  conquest, 
and  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  his  barcHiial  power.  Mr. 
Pennant  indeed  assigns  to  it  a  more  remote  origin,  and  from 
its  exploratory  mount,  thinks  it  of  British  foundation.  Bat  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  high  raised  monnd,  was  by  oar 
earliest  Norman  Lords  considered  as  a  part  of  military  archi- 
tecture, and  very  uften  adopted  by  them  in  their  Castles.  Ab 
bis  new  possessions  had  been  acquired  by  the  sword,  £aii 
Roger  consideFed  the  inhabitants  as  his  property.  Accord- 
ingly he  scrupled  not  to  destroy  fifty-one  houses,  a 
fifth  part  of  the  wliole  town  at  that  time,  wi^oat  recompenae 
to  the  owners,  to  make  room  for  his  intended  buiMings, 
After  the  fell  of  (he  great  house  of  Montgomery',  in  the  re^a 
of  Henry  the  first,  on  the  forfeiture  of  EarlBobertdeBeleame, 
the  Castle  became  a  royal  fortress,  Ita  defence  wasentnuted 
to  a  Constable,  usually  the  Sheriff,  who  maintained  the  prison 
of  the  county  within  its  walls,  and  a  part  of  its  vast  estate 
was  parcelled  out  to  various  Knights,  on  the  condition  of 
their  keeping  cnstle-wnrd  for  a  certain  nomber  of  days  during 
war.  It  was  at  this  time  considered  rather  as  a  place  of  great 
consequence  in  protecting  the  country  from  die  incursions 
of  the  Welsh,  than  as  a  royal  or  baronial  residence. 

When,  by  the  union  with  Wales,  all  apprehension  oa  this 
ground  had  vanished,  the  importance  of  the  Castle  as  a  for- 
tress ceased.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  it  seems  to 
have  been  rapidly  hastening  to  decay,  Leland,  who  Ib^  saw 
it,  observes  that  it  had  been  a  'sirouge  tbynge,  but  iiowe 
much  in  mine,*     Hie  whole  was  leased  by  Queen  Elisabeth, 
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fcr  a  nark  yeariy,  to  Richatd  Otttbir  Eaq^  who  appears  te 
hare  conveyed  .bia  intereat  in  it  to  tha  Corporation. 

During^  the  onfaappy  civO  war  m  tke  reign  of  (Aariea  tire 
-firat,  the  Caatle  reunned  stHbe  afaare  of  ila  aacMOt  iinpiorlano& 
It  was  garriaoned  for  the  King;  it*  Aaltwed  walls  were  re>' 
paired,  and  tla  gatea  atrengly  fortified.  After  its  diameftil 
anfrender  to  the  parliameat  fbrces  in  1645,  it  esoaped  the 
deatrodioR  that  fiell  upon  many  other  caaUes.  It  owed  this 
ezc^tioD  fnm  the  general  ctate  of  llie  tayai  forttesBeat  to  the 
ciiLUiitanee  of  its  being  entrnated  by  die  Hooae  of  Coiihddbs 
to  tbe  govenineitt  of  Colenel  Mitton,  This  able  officer,  di^ 
pleased  with  the  Tinilent  peraecntion  of  the  King,  eoon  after 
reaigned  bis  oommission,  and  Colonel  Mackwordi  had  then 
the  charge  of  it;  who  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Hant.  Aflw 
the  realoratiaD  of  Charles  the  second,  the  property  of  the 
Castle  retarned  to  the  Bnigeases,  who  in  1668,  anrrendeved 
it  to  the  King.  That  Monroh  preaented  it  to  Francis,  Via- 
count  Newpert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bradford.  It  continned, 
howerer,  iu  a  fortified  state  some  time  longer,  containing  a 
large  mi^azine  of  arms,  which  were  not  remoTed  till  the  reign 
of  James  the  second  About  this  time  probably,  the  oot- 
work*  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and  its  ancient 
'chapel  demolished.  The  part  stii]  remaining,  was  leased  by 
the  Earl  of  Bradford  to  Mr.  Gosnell,  of  Rossall,  about  tbe 
year  1780.  This  gentleaian  converted  it  into  a  gloomy  incon- 
venioit  habitation,  in  wfaidi  atate  it  remained  until  its  late 
posseasor  Sir  William  Pulteney,  repaired  and  greatly  improved 
it.     It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Darlington. 

Tbe  Castle  has  nndergone  so  many  changes,  and  has  sufier- 
ed  so  much  from  the  dilapidations  of  peaceful  times,  rather  than 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  correct 
notion  of  ita  original  state.  Its  present  appearance  certainly 
does  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  size,  the  dignity,  or 
tbe  strength  of  a  great  baronial  fortress,  placed  on  so  impor- 
tant a  spot  as  Sbrewabniy  was  once  esteemed. 

It  stands  upon  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  not  more  tban  600 
yards  iu  breadth,  made  by  the  windbgs  of  the  Severn,  which 
in  every  other  part,  by  surrounding  Shrewsbury,  fonned  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  defence,  Tbe  approach  from  the 
town,  is  by  a  handsome  broad  street,  which  has  a  slight  asoein. 
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Oa  the  ude*  towards  the  coantiy,  it  ataada  boldly  derated  od 
a  ateep  bank  of  brown  earth.  The  present  bnildinga  are  of 
red  stone,  and  conaist  of  the  Keep,  the  walla  of  the  innor 
court,  and  the  great  arch  of  the  interior  gate.  WheAer 
indeed,  it  ever  occnpied  a  greater  apace  than  is  encloaed  by 
the  eziating  walla,  cannot  now  be  absolately  detennioed.  It 
is  probable  that  the  naoal  appendage  of  feudal  Castlea,  the 
onter  court  or  balliom,  with  its  strong  gate,  portcnllia,  and 
towers,  once  made  parte  of  the  fortreas,  and  extended,  perhaps, 
beyond  the  Council-honae.  The  Keep,  now  a  handaone 
.house,  consists  of  two. round  tow««,  embattled  and  pierced, 
connected  by  a  square  bnilding  about  100  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  height.  The  interior  has  been  so  entirely 
altered,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  original  dispo- 
sition of  its  parts.  The  entrance  opens  upwi  a  handaome 
stone  atair  case,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  late  r^mration:— 
vbea  also  the  vestibnie  was  adorned  by  a  statue  of  Eari 
Roger,  copied  from  bis  figure  on  tbe  tower  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  This  stair  case  conducts  to  tbe  prindpal  i^rttnenta, 
which,  except  a  modem  circular  dining  room,  are  all  on  tbe 
.  first  aod  second  floora.  The  drawing  room  is  rery  spacious, 
and  from  the  style  of  ornament  on  its  door,  appears  to  faave 
assumed  its  present  form  in  tbe  time  of  Charles  the  first,  when 
it  was  the  guard  chamber.  An  obscure  stone  stair  case 
within  the  wall,  lighted  by  narrow  chinks,  leads  to  an  apart- 
ment in  the  western  tower,  in  which  was  a  recess,  baring  once 
a  strong  groined  ceiling,  with  small  sharp  pointed  windows. 
This  bnilding  does  not  appefir  to  be  older  than  the  thneof 
Henry  the  third;  the  walls  are  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
beams  are  of  an  uncommon  size. 

As  these  last  are  enriched  with  uniform  carred  work,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  part  between  the  towers,  consisted 
originally  of  one  lai^  apartment  on  each  of  tbe  upper  floors. 
Tbe  present  pointed  arches  of  the  door  and  windows,  were 
inserted  when  the  castle  was  last  repaired.  The  area  of  tbe 
court  is  cleared  of  buildings,  and  converted  ioto  a  pleasant 
garden.  On  n  circular  grass  plat  in  this  area  tbe  newly  elect- 
ed  Knighla  of  the  shire  have  for  many  ages  been  girt  with 
their  swords  by  the  Sheriff.  Tbe  battlementsof  the  western 
wall    are    pierced    with   narrow  cruciform  openings,  called 
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loopfl  or  oilete  which  wen  intended  for  the  ccUTenienct  of  Ae 
croM-bow  mea. 

The  arcb  of  the  gate  way  ia  certainly  part  of  the  original 
Caitle  of  tUtger  de  Hontgomery.  It  ia  about  18  feet  hig^fa, 
•emicircalar,  and  witfa  plain  round  fitcings.  Its  walls  appear 
to  have  anstained  a  tower,  from  whence  hang  the  portcullis. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  court  is  a  poatem,  built  probably  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  first,  wtien  the  fortress  was  restored; 
and  near  it  are  the  massive  foundations  of  an  ancient  tower. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  court,  uid  indaded  witbb  it,  is  a 
lofty  mount,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  Severn. 
The  Btunmit  is  surroanded  with  a  wall,  now  much  in  ruins,  on 
one  comer  of  which,  there  was  formerly  a  small  watdi  tower, 
for  the  purpose  of  descrying  an  enemy  at  a  distance.  This 
has  lately  been  in  part  rebuilt,  and  converted  into  a  beautiful  . 
summer  room.  The  sides  and  crown  of  the  moani  are  very 
omameatal  to  the  snrrounding  country.  From  this  eminence 
there  is  a  view  of  uncommon  grandeur  and  beauty.  The 
Severn  winds  majestically,  immediately  below.  The  eye  of  the 
spectator  beholds  in  succession,  the  town  with  its  spires  and 
turrets,  the  Free  Schools,  the  House  of  Industry  crowning  a 
green  eminence,  the  extensive  suburbs  of  Abbey  Fornfate, 
with  its  venerable  church,  and  the  most  extensive  amph^ 
theatre  of  mountains,  which  the  island  can  boast. — ^The 
Wrekin  ia  connected  by  the  gentle  hills  of  Acton  Bumell,  and 
Frodesley,  (over  which  rises  the  gigantich  snmmit  of  the 
brown  Clee)  with  the  Lawley  and  Caradoc,  or  Qnerdoc, 
gener^ly  called  the  Stretton  hills;  from  whence  the  Long 
Mynd,  Stiperstone,  and  Long  Mountain,  form  an  unintermpted 
chain,  with  the  bold  and  precipitous  cliffig  of  the  Kefu  y 
Castyr,  Moel  y  Golfa,  and  Breddyn,  surmonnted  by  an 
obelisk  in  honour  of  the  late  Lord  Rodney : — thence  the 
horizon  is  bounded  by  the  stupendous  Berwin  range,  losing 
its  bine  summits  in  the  clouds : — while  the  northern  view  is 
terminated  by  the  humbler,  but  beantifal  eminences  of 
Grinshill,  Pymfaill,  Hawkstone,  Hangfamond,  &c.,  ronnd  to 
to  the  Wrekin.  This  immense  circle  incloses  a  finely  wooded 
and  beautifully  diversified  champaign  country  of  gentle  hill 
and  dale,  wat««d  by  various  Btreanu,-^minently  fertile,  both 
arable  and  pasture, — and  amply  justifying  the  eologium  of  an 
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aacMit  poet,  «h»  after  g*zing',  as  he  telis  as,  on  the  plain  of 
Shropshire,  fivm  the  height  of  CharKon  hill  emphatically 
atylea  it  the  pwailise  of  CyiDin.  4^ 

It  ia  remarkable  diat  thoagh  thia  aocittDt  Castle  has  be^ 
prirate  property  for  owra  than  a  century,  it  atili  rataim  om 
appendage  of  ita  former  dignity  wfaea  held  by  the  Sberifla 
«B  repreaeatatirea  of  the  Crowa;  the  Knighta  of  the  Sbiro  are 
choaen  within  its  walls. 

When  the  frontier  situation  of  Shrewabary  is  conaideted, 
and  it  is  remembered  that  dnring  four  centuries,  it  was,  per- 
haps the  meat  important  station  on  the  marches  of  Wales,  it  is 
cxtraordiuary  that  though  it  has  aereral  times  fallm  into  the 
enemies'  power  by  treachery  and  surprise,  it  never  auttained 
more  than  two  sieges,  and  those  in  rather  early  periods  of  its 
history.  This  circumstance  may  partly  be  attributed,  to  the 
•lender  hopes  an  adverse  army  must  have  entertained,  of  re- 
ducing by  regular  approaches,  a  place  so  strongly  fortified 
both  by  nature  and  art;  for  it  was  not  only  defended  by  its 
<3astle,  but  by  a  wall  which  completely  surrounded  it. 

The  first  slone  rampart  was  erected  by  Earl  Robert  de 
Belesme.  This  exteuded  only  across  the  isthmus,  from  the 
Castle  to  the  Hver  ou  each  side;  but  after  severe  calmnities 
infiioted  on  Shrewsbury  and  its  neighbourhood  by  Prince 
Llewellyn  and  the  rebellious  Barons  under  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  inhabitants  were  strongly  urged  by  Henry  the 
third  to  build  a  wall  round  the  whole  town : — This  work,  with 
the  asaiataace  of  the  royal  bounty,  they  accomplished  in  thirty 
two  years.  Aa  additional  rampart  called  Rouahill  was  added 
by  order  of  the  Protector  Cromwell,  and  is  said  to  hare  been 
erected  with  the  materials  of  Shrawardine  Castle.  This  ram- 
part extended  Irem  the  end  of  the  wall  of  Earl  Robert  at  the 
river's  edge  to  the  Welsh  bridge,  and  though  ruinous,  forms  a 
asefol  connecting  walk  between  the  western  and  the  northern 
ends  of  the  town. 

The  ramparts  otf  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  town,  have 
long  been  destroyed,  and  their  foundations,  which  may,  easily 
be  traced,  support  modern  houses.  On  the  south,  a  consider- 
able portion  remains,  which  is  kept  in  tolerable  repair  as  a 

■The  WvUh  nord  for  Hw  piincipUitj  of  Wide*. 
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pablick  walk ;  bst  h  has  been  so  eridently  reduced  in  height, 
and  so  •oliielT'  stripped  of  its  ancient  batdements,  and  is  noir 
•o  broken  and  internipted,  that  it  does  not  probably  retain 
mndi  of  its  ordinal  appearance.  According  to  Leland,  who 
beheld  the  forti6cations  entire^  'the  towne  was  more  than  a 
myle  widiin  die  walls  in  oompasse.'  It  could  not  bare  been 
lass  than  a  mile  and  half,  by  oar  preaent  mode  of  compotation. 

Then  were  fonneriy  three  principal  oatbs  to  Sfarewsbnry ) 
one  near  the  castle  called  the  North  Gate,  and  one  on  each  of 
the  bridges;  that  on  the  east  called  the  Abbey  Gate,  and  that 
mi  the  west  the  Welsh  Gate.    They  are  all  now  taken  down. 

The  old  Welsh  Brid^  was  a  fine  speciroen  of  the  fortified 
bridge  of  ancient  times;  and  was  considered  the  chief 
architectural  ornament  of  the  town.  It  consisted  of  seven 
ardies,  and  had  gates  at  each  end,  in  the  highest  style  of 
castellated  building.  That  on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  Severn 
was  secured  by  a  stroi^  outwork ;  and  in  order  to  guard  the 
ford  below,  the  battlements  nearest,  it  were  raised  to  a  great 
height  and  pierced  with  loop  boles.  Over  the  gate  was  a 
maaaive  aqoare  tower,  with  its  herse,  and  battlements.  The 
chamber  ^ove  it  served,  in  later  times,  as  a  guard-house  for 
soldiers.  This  tower  wo*  taken  down  about  the  year  1770, 
The  gate  nearest  the  town  stood  on  the  bridge,  within  one 
arch  of  its  extremity,  and  was  uncommonly  beantifut.  Its  arch 
on  the  north  side,  constructed  in  die  most  graceful  manner  of 
the.  pointed  style,  was  furnished  with  a  portcullis,  and  doors 
studded  with  iron;  above  it  was  a  chamber  lighted  by  a 
narrow  window,  and  over  that  a  perforated  battlement,  pecu- 
liarly  deep,  and  projecting  much  from  the  walls.  In  a  cano- 
pied niche  in  the  centre  of  this,  was  the  statue  of  a  knight  in 
complete  armour,  resting  one  hand  on  his  breast,  and  pointing 
witb  the  other  to  a  device  carved  on  a  corbeil  below,  which 
was  three  roses  on  a  stalk.  The  surtout  was  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  England  and  FVance  quarterly.  Many  vary- 
ing and  erroneon*  conjectures  formerly  prevailed  respecting 
Ais  statue,  but  it  is  now  understood,  by  the  most  judicious 
I  represent  Richard  Doke  of  York,  the  father 
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of  Edward  lb*  Fourtb,  and  tbe  oace  popnbr  fhTonrite  And 
patron  of  Shrewsbury.  The  device  of  three  rows  on  a  stem, 
probably  denoliug  hU  sorb  Edward,  George,  and  Richard, 
correaponds  with  that  found  oo  bisseds;  and  as  be  wa>  the 
ouly  prince  of  his  family  who  ever  used  it,  tbw  circamstanee 
amounts  to  a  proof  that  the  statue  was  deaigoed  for  him. — Oa 
one  side  of  the  niche  was  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  England 
and  France  quarterly,  and  on  tbe  other,  those  of  the  corpora- 
tion. To  each  angle  of  tbe  tower  there  was  a  aii^alarly 
elegant  tutret,  the  baais  resting  on  tbe  piers  of  the  bridge. 
The  side  of  this  gate  which  fronted  the  town  was  equally 
beautiful,  though  of  an  entirely  different  structure;  baring 
been  probably  one  of  tbe  earliest  attempts  made  in  the  king- 
dom towards  tbe  revinU  of  tbe  Grecian  wid  Roman  style  of 
architecture.  Tbe  great  opening  was  square,  without  an 
arch.  Above  was  a  lofty  embattled  tower,  tbe  front  of  which 
was  adorned  by  two  composite  twisted  columns,  rudely 
designed,  restiug  on  scrolls,  having  a  circular  beaded  niche 
between,  and  supporting  a  r^^lar  entaUature,  frieze,  and 
cornice.  On  the  left  hand,  on  a  mantle,  was  a  shield  with  tbe 
arms  of  tbe  corporatieo,  enclosed  within  fluted  pilasters,  and 
on  tbe  other,  a  patera  cbarged  with  tbe  cross  of  St.  George. 
This  front  was  erected  in  tbe  year  1639 ;  tbe  o^er  from  tbe 
dissimilarity  of  the  styles,  was  evidently  the  production  of  a 
much  earlier  period.  In  1781,  this  beautiful  and  cnriona 
gate  being  considered  as  endangering  tbe  safety  of  tbe  bridge, 
was  demolished  by  order  of  the  corporation,  to  tbe  regret  of 
every  lover  of  antiquities,  and  of  every  person  of  taste  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  transaclion.  This  regret,  however,  sooner 
or  later  was  inevitable,  for  the  bridge  itself,  being  always  in- 
convenient, and  having  at  length  become  minous,  was  shortly 
afbrwards  taken  down.  Tbe  statue  and  shields  belonging  to 
tbe  gate  bad  been  preserved,  and  were  placed  in  coaspicKooa 
situations  at  tbe  end  of  the  market  house. 

Tbe  tolls  arising  from  the  transit  of  marketable  gooda 
through  the  gates,  were  abolished  by  tbe  payment  of  £6,000 
to  the  corporation,  which  sum  was  raised  by  publick  sub- 
scription. Soon  afterwards  a  fund  of  £6,000  was  procured 
in  a  similar  way,  the  corporation  advancing  £  4,000,  for  die 
rebuilding  of  tbe  Welsh  bridge,  which  was  completed  in  m6. 
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II  ifl  B  cODTeuie&t  sad  tubatantial  itruature,  cotiMttag  of  fire 
el(^;ant  arches,  the  whole  length  htiag  266  feet,  the  breadth 
80,  and  the  height  30.  A  quay  feoed  with  stone,  connects  it 
wiSk  the  town,  at  the  end  of  die  street  called  Mardol,  and  is 
lined  with  warehouses.  The  approaches  to  the  other  end,  b 
the  snbnrb  of  Frankwell,  are  ooflightly  and  insoarenieDt,  and 
bat  ill  accord  with  so  handsome  an  edifice. 

The  original  English  or  East  Bridge,  was  probably  the 
joint  work  of  tbe  abbots  and  bnigesses,  but  the  period  of  its 
erection  is  uncertain.  It  was  constructed  on  aerenteen  arches 
in  di^rent  styles  and  of  rartouB  dimensitHis.  Within  two 
arches  of  the  eastern  extremity,  was  a  gate  and  strmig  em. 
battled  tower,  with  its  chamber  and  portcnllis,  and  beyond  it 
a  drawbridge.  When  the  tower  was  taken  down  in  1765, 
•ereral  materials  were  found  in  it,  which  apparently  belonged 
to  die  mins  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey. 

This  bridge  was  not  more  ihim  twelve  feet  wide,  and  was 
moreorer  encumbered  with  houses,  which  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  norAem  parapet,  rendering  the  passage  highly 
incoBTenient,  if  not  dangerous;  a  subscription  was  therefore 
ffiitered  into,  in  1766,  for  widenmg  it,  according  to  a  plan 
giren  by  Mr.  Mylne,  the  architect  of  Black  Friers  Bridge. 
Some^rogress  was  made  in  the  work,  bat  contribations  flowed 
in  so  freely  that  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  old  bridge, 
entirely,  and  erect  a  new  one,  according  to  a  plan  furnished 
by  Mr.  Gwyn,  a  native  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  first  stone  was  Itud  on  the  25tfa  of  June,  1769,  by  Sir 
John  Astley,  Bart,,  who  gave  £1000  towards  the  work. 
The  whole  cost  amounted  to  upwards  of  £16,000.  Thus, 
while  in  cities  of  greater  commercial  importance  no  publick 
works  of  great  extent  have  been  carried  on,  without  the  ex- 
action of  tolls  and  contribntiona,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
and  county,  to  their  immortal  honour,  erected  two  no* 
hie  bridges,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  adjacent  districts  was 
freed  from  the  burden  of  a  vexatious  tax,  at  a  total  expense 
of  full  £30,000,  the  nhole  of  which  was  raised  by  voluntary 
snbscrrptioo.  This  is  one  among  the  nnmerona  instances  of 
that  publick  spirit,  which  has  often  been  remarked  fu  ^ 
leading  chraclerislick  of  the  Salopians, 
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The  eitovt  of  the  bridge  u  400  feet.  It  ia  built  of  the  Sm 
■tone  of  the  GrinBhill  qaurrj,  ob  BerM  Hlalcircalar  sFcbei, 
crowned  witb  a  fine  balluatnulew  The  OBBbvl  ircb  i*60  foet 
in  width,  and  40  in  b«gbt  from  the  low-water  nark ;  Ae  two 
arches  at  lite  extrenities  are  35  feet  wide  aad  20  high.  The 
breadth  betweea  the  balliUtrade  a  2&  feet.  The  beet  view  af 
this  elegant  edifice  is  froat  the  Ludlow  road,  where  the  wbele 
is  seen  witboat  obetruCUoA ;  wbUe  a  6ae  back-groand,  formed 
by  the  buildings  oo  the  enineace  boyoul,  the  nmaina  of  the 
castle,  the  bold  summit  of  its  taoont,  and  the  stately  s|we  4^ 
St.  Mary's  Church,  givM  it  a  pictureBque  and  unique  efiect. 
Perhaps  in  the  construction  of  the  Imdge,  utility  was  aacri- 
ficed  to  otvament;  for  siting  to  the  great  height  of  the  omtre 
arcb,  the  road  over  it  has  an  ascent  and  descent  rather  steep, 
and  ineonrenient  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  iateatioo  of 
the  architect  in  giving  this  capacity  to  the  centre,  was  to 
afford  e  freer  veitt  to  tbe  frequent  floods  of  the  Severn. 

The  origin  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  which 
«tood  Ml  tbe  eastan  banks  of  the  Severn,  in  tbe  suburb  which 
still  bears  its  •name,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  certain, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  a  Church  stood  on  or  near  Uiis 
spot,  aad  a  community  of  monks  and  nuns  might  probity  be 
united  to  it.  The  Danes  during  their  ravages  in  tbe  ninth 
•Mitary,  plundered  and  depopulated  mooastick  institntioBa, 
and  tbiSj^t  is  conjectured,  fell  with  the  rest.  After  the  quiet 
settlement  «f  the  kingdom  under  Edgar,  many  of  the  Abbey 
chvrches,  whidi  had  till  then  lain  desojftte,  were  taken  poa^ 
ession  of  by  secukir  priests,  wbo,  swerving  from  tbe  strictoeaa 
of  monastick  discipline,  were  generally  married,  and  engaged 
in  the  active  concerns  of  Sodety.  Such,  apparently,  was  the 
state  of  the  monastery  of  Shrewsbury  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Norman  invasion. 

The  church,  then  a  rude  edifice  of  wood,  was  governed  by 
Odelirius,  a  priest,  who,  as  archpresbyter  or  dean,  presided 
over  a  college  of  married,  secular  clergy.  Its  district  wm 
called  the  parish  of  the  City,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
lhis.period  it  was  collegiate;  for  afterward^  when  the  Abbey 
was  founded,  it  was  agreed  that  the  portion  of  each  prebe»> 
dary,  at  tbe  death  of  the  incumbenr,  should  revert  to  the 
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Bunks  of  «  new  Abbey.  Tkia  wm  the  came  of  mHch  lit^;^ 
tion;  k  being  castooMuy  for  ecileMMtiedliFiagi  to deaoeodae 
bjr  iBberiteme  to  tbeiMxt  ofUood*  Such  eUkas  were  abolMbed 
hj  the  atatato  of  Hear;  the  Fint.  In  the  semkiary  bdoogw 
ji^  t»  thia  aneient  cfcardk,  a  prieal,  naiBed  Seward,  ia  mentiMi* 
ed  as  an  emioeDt  teacber;  sad  to  him  tbe  birtoriao  Oidetiou 
VHriiit  Boa  of  OdaliriM,  owed  bia  ediHation, 

Whoa  R^er  de  IfontgoMny  look  poaMasHm  of  bia 
territoriea  in  Shropifaire,  be  detemioed  to  refonnd  the  mona*- 
teiiea,  and  to  inliodaoe  into  dieni  the  Dnuks  of  bU  laToarito 
erder  St.  Beowlict,  He  obtained  the  lead  on  which  tbe 
BMmaatny  of  Sbrawsbary  etood  fnm  Segward,  a  Saxoa 
nobleman,  and  inl068  laid  tbe  foandation  of  a  magnificent 
Abbey,  which,  when  finiabed,  was  re-dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
^d  Si.  Paul,  the  petrona  of  tbe  ancient  monaatery.  He 
endowed  it  liberally,  and  inatigated  bia  Taanda,  the  neigh- 
bouring nobility,  to  enrich  it  with  ample  donatiooa.  It  nigfat 
aeem  that  he  waa  thua  preparing  for  himaelf  a  penance  for  bia 
aitta;  for,  afterwarda  with  the  conaent  of  bia  Connteas 
Adelaiaa,  be  retired  to  tbe  holy  aolitade  of  hia  nMnaatery,  and 
received  tbe  tonaare  and  habit  of  a  monk ;  on  which  occasioB 
he  preaented  die  fraternity  with  the  taoick  of  Hogb,  the  aainted 
Abbot  of  Clnni.  In  the  immediate  prospect  of  hia  diaaolntton, 
be  iareated  himaelf  with  thia  preciojia  relick,  tfana  exemplifying 
the  pitiable  aaperatition  to  which  onr  divine  poet  alludea: 

Or  they  who,  to  be  snre  of  Paradise, 
Dying,  pnt  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or,  in  Franciscaa,  think  to  paaa  diaguiaed. 

In  times  of  darkneaa  and  igooranoe,  the  tranaitioa  from  the 
fialace  to  die  cloister  excitea  little  anrprise;  but  when  we  ad- 
vert to  a  more  enligbtened  age,  and  reci^niae  in  the  Emperor 
Cbarlea  the  fiflfa,  the  same  impulse  which  actuated  Earl 
Roger,  ws  cannot  bnt  wonder  at  the  pious  sophistry  of  that 
monarch  in  aeeking  to  atcme  by  solitary  penance,  for  the  dia- 
tarbancea  which  his  ambition  had  created  among  mankind. 

When  Hngb  the  Red,  the  second  son  of  Roger,  succeeded 
to  the  eiurldom  of  Sbrewsbifry,  he  paid  a  aolemn  visit  to  the 
Abbey  to  do  ImBage  at  the  tomb  of  hia  father,  on  which 
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occasion,  though  of  a  profligate  and  ornel  character,  he  added 
greatly  to  tfae  eodowments  of  the  iiwtitation ;  and,  among 
other  gif^,  conferred  on  the  monks,  tbe  tjibe  of  all  the  Tenisos 
of  his  forests  in  Shropshire,  that  of  Wnlock  excepted.  Tbe 
rules  of  the  order  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  this  grant  coald 
administer  to  tfae  luxury  of  tbe  Benedictines;  for  they  were 
equally  bound  to  mortify  their  appetites,  and  to  perform  the 
duties  of  an  unbounded  hospitality.  The  barons  whoattended 
Earl  Hugb,  imitated  bis  munificence,  and  conferred  large 
estates  on  the  Abbey.  By  these  and  other  acquisitions,  the 
rerenaes  of  the  house  were  greatly  enriched,  and  ^e  Abbot 
obtained  the  honour  of  ranking  among  those  spiritual  barons 
who  sat  and  voted  in  Parliament,  bad  the  authority  of  bishops 
within  their  house,  wore  tfae  mitre,  sandals,  and  gloves;  car^ 
ried  silrer  crosiers  in  tfaeir  hands,  gave  the  episcopal  benedio* 
tton,  conferred  the  lesser  orders,  and  in  some  instances  were 
exempt  from  all  authority  of  the  diocesan.  It  is  uncertain 
when  the  Abbey  of  Shrewsbary  received  these  high  fnnctioDs, 
but  as  the  Abbot  is  mentioned  among  the  spiritual  lords  who 
voted  in  Parliament  of  the  4£lth  Henry  tfae  Third,  they  must 
have  been  conferred  befOTe  the  year  12^. 

In  the  days  of  King  Stephen  when  tfae  popular  passion  for 
relicks  had  attained  an  unbounded  extravagance,  the  monks  of 
Shrewsbury  determined  not  to  be  behind-hand  with  their 
brethren  in  availing  tbemselres  of  so  fruitfal  a  source  of 
opulence.  After  ransacking  the  legends  of  Wales  for  a  sub- 
ject, tfaey  at  lengtfa  had  the  good  fortune  to  pitch  upon  one 
sufficiently  absurd  for  tfaeir  purpose.  Tfae  body  of  tfae  chaste 
vii^in  We'nefrede,  whose  decapitation  and  recapitation  with 
the  marvels  attending  tfaem,  had  given  her  a  high  rank  id  tbe 
c^endar  of  Saints,  lay  interred  in  the  church  of  Gwytherin,  in 
Denbighshire,  the  place  where  she  died.  After  mack 
fruirlesB  negociation  with  the  priest  and  the  people  of  Owytbei^ 
rin,  Herbeit,  tfae  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury,  procured  an  order 
from  Henry  the  First,  for  the  translation  of  tbe  sacred  dnat  to 
bis  monastery.  The  Welshmen  hononred  tbeir  saint  more 
than  the  king,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  alike  to  entreaties  and 
menaces.  Tfae  Salopian  monks  persevering  in  tbeir  purpose, 
held  a  chapter,  in  which  Robert  Pennant,  their  prior,  a 
Denbighshire  man,  who  is  supposed  to  have  fabricated  the 
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legiMld,  was  commiuioiKd  to  make  a  pilgrima^  to  Gwytherin 
and  to  leave  do  expedient  untried  for  obtaining  possession  of 
ibe  relicks.  AHisted  by  a  priest  of  Wales,  two  clever  monks 
of  hie  abbey,  and  the  prior  of  Chester,  be  practised  on  the 
credulity  of  the  Welsb,  by  pretended  visions  and  divine 
warnings ;  tbe  'prize  was  given  up,  aod  tbe  delegates  retnroed 
witb  it  in  triumph  to  Shrewsbury.  It  was  enshrined  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  near  the  b^b  altar  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  The  speculation  of  the  monks  was  completely 
BucceMful;  maltitudea  of  pil^ims  flocked  with  gifts  to  the 
shrine,  and  even  nobles  contended  who  should  offer  the  richest 
donations. 

One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  persons  whom  this  house  pit^ 
duoed,  was  Robert  of  Shrewsbury,  a  monk,  who  was  promoted 
to  the  sea  of  Bangor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  His 
influence  in  Wales  excited  the  jealousy  of  King  John,  who 
imprisoned  him  in  his  own  cathedral,  and  for  his  ransom  ob- 
liged bim  to  pay  three  buodreti  hawks.  This  eminent  prelate, 
it  is  said,  by  bia  will,  ordered  his  body  to  be  bnried,  not  in  bis 
cathedral  church,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  market  place  of 
Shrewsbury,  So  extraordinary  a  deviation  from  the  popular 
nwdes  of  thinking,  is  ascribed  by  fuller,  either  to  the  bishop's 
extreme  humility,  as  esteeming  himself  unworthy  to  lie  in  con- 
secrated ground:  or  to  a  conviction,  that  in  those  times  of 
tumult  his  body  would  be  more  at  rest  in  a  cranmon  street, 
than  with  iu  tbe  walls  of  a  church. 

At  the  dissolution  in  1613,  when  the  property  and 
possessions  of  this  monastery  fell  to  tbe  crown,  it  appean  that 
Heary  the  e%;hth  had  chosen  Shrewsbury  for  the  foundation 
of  one  of  his  new  bishopricks.  The  abbey^^burch  was  to  have 
been  converted  into  a  cathedral ;  part  of  the  revenues  were 
destined  for  the  support  of  the  bishop,  and  Dr.  Bouchier,  the 
laat  abbot  of  Leicester,  was  absolutely  nominated  to  that  dig- 
nity. But  the  treasures  of  Henry  were  squandered  as  rapidly 
as  tbey  were  amassed,  and  his  exigencies  soon  compelled  him 
to  abandon  this  as  well  as  other  measures  of  publick  benefit 
which  be  bad  projected.  The  bailiffs  and  principal  inhabit 
taatsof  Sbrewsbnry  in  vain  petitioned  him  to  spare  the  build- 
ings of  the  monastny ;  Langley,  a  tailor  of  tbe  town,  who  had 
purchased  thtm,  in  order  to  make  tbe  most  of  his  property, 
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deiiM>lisbed  tbe  gTMler  put  of  the  fabrick,  and  wdd  iu  materMi*. 
He  IB  Miid  «Ten  to  bare  fitripp«d  tbe  nare  of  its  lead,  and  to 
have  attempted  to  sell  tlie  beliir  in  tibe  weatern  tower;  but 
these  were  claimed  by  tbe  parisbioDers,  who  at  Imgtb  re- 
florerad  tbem  by  leg^  prooesi. 

There  are  very  few  remains  of  tbe  Abbey.  Its  cloister, 
refectory,  chapter-honse,  &c.  are  entirely  destroyed.  He 
aaeietit  embattled  wall,  wbicfa  encircles  the  precinct,  is  nearly 
entire  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sidesy  and  prefienta  a  reo^ 
rable  appearance  on  the  approach  to  Shrewsbury  by  Ae 
London  road.  A  mansion  house,  with  its  gard«u  and  fisb* 
poDcl,  occupies  the  space  within  the  ancient  incloaare,  eos- 
taining  about  nine  acres,  Tbe  hoose  ilself  consists  partly  of 
monH^ick  remains,  and,  by  modem  improTemeots,  baa  been 
converted  into  a  handsome  resilience.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  ont-baildings  near  the  Meole  Brook,  and  on  tbe 
side  of  the  street,  which  were  probably  tbe  mferior  appei»- 
dages  of  this  religions  establishment. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  rnios  is  a  little  octi^poiial 
structure,  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  generally  called  the 
Stohb  Pulpit.  It  stands  on  tbe  sooth  side  of  tbe  garden. 
Some  broken  steps  which  did  not  originally  belong  to  it,  lead 
throogb  a  narrow  flat«rcbed  door  to  the  inside.  Tbe  sontfa 
part  standa  upon  a  portion  of  the  ruined  wall,  from  which  the 
corresponding  side,  projecting  considerably,  rests  apoo  a  sin- 
gle corbeil,  terminating  in  a  bead.  From  this  point  it  gradual, 
ly  spreads,  with  a  variety  of  delicately  ribbed  nsoaldiDgs,  until 
it  forms  tbe  basement  nnder  the  fioor.  The  whole  is  crowned 
by  an  obtuse  dome  of  stone>work  at  about  eight  feet  from  ifae 
base,  BOpported  on  six  narrow-pointed  arches,  rising  from 
pillars  similar  to  tbe  mnlliona  of  windows.  One  of  the  remain, 
ii^  sides  of  the  octagon  is  a  solid  blank  wall,  and  tbeotbcr 
containa  the  door.  Tbe  roof,  within,  is  raulted  oa  eight  ribs 
which  spring  from  the  wall  immediately  nnder  the  cavity  of 
tbe  done.  At  their  crossing  in  tbe  centre  is  a  boss,  bearing  a 
representation  oftbe  cructfixioo,  considerably  relieved.  The 
spaces  between  the  divisious  of  three  northern  arches,  are 
filled  up,  fonr  feet  above  the  base,  with  stone  pannels,  over 
which  tb^  are  entirely  open,  and  tbe  light  thna  introdneed  is 
productive  of  a  beautiful  eSect.     On  the  centre  pannel  is  a 
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rich  pieoe  of  sculpture,  seemingly  deaigned  to  represent  the 
annuDcEation.  The  right-hand  pannel  bears  the  images  of 
St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  appropriate  symbols;  that  on  the 
left  had  two  figures  in  monastick  habits;  one  a  female,  the 
other  a  monk.  The  arches  on  the  southern  side  are  without 
ornaments  and  are  now  quite  open  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
floor.  The  beaoQr  of  this  aiagalar  fragment,  which  is  con- 
ceived not  to  be  older  than  the  time  of  Henry  the  Serentb,  is 
mnch  heightened  by  its  thick  mantle  of  luxuriant  ivy,  tuid  by 
the  mellow  tint  of  its  grey  stone,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
red  hue  of  the  other  remains  of  the  Abbey, 

The  moat  probable  of  the  many  conjectures  respecting  the 
use  of  this  structure,  is,  that  it  was  the  pulpit  of  the  refectory 
flrom  which,  by  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict,  one  of  the  younger 
brethren  was  enjoined  to  read  or  recite  aloud  a  subject  of 
divinity  to  the  monks  during  dinner,  a  custom  which  still  pre- 
Taih  in  some  of  our  colI^e-halls  at  the  universities.  The 
fi«gmeot  on  which  it  rests,  is  conceived  to  have  been  the 
sonth  wall  of  the  refectory,  from  which  it  projected  into  the 
interior.  There  is  a  stone  pulpit  some  what  similar  to  this 
in  the  rectory  of  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu. 

The  abbiey  church  in  its  present  state  presents  few  features 
of  its  ancient  grandeur,  lliree-fourths  of  it  were  demolished 
at  the  dissolntion ;  and  of  the  choir,  chapels,  transept,  and 
centre  steeple,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains.  The  nave,  the  wes- 
tern tower,  and  Ae  northern  porch,  are  still  standing,  bat 
are  much  mutilated.  The  nave,  or  great  western  aisle,  was 
in  very  early  tnnes  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants,  who  were  in  general  servants  of  the  Abbey, 
It  was  called  the  parish  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  within  the 
monastery  of  St,  Peter  of  Salop.  For  this  reason  it  was 
spared  in  the  g«ieral  destruction  of  the  fabrick,  and  being 
now  one  of  the  parochial  churches  of  the  town,  retains  its 
denomination  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Though  the  beaaty  of  the 
diurcli  has  suffered  both  from  dilapidation  and  repair,  yet  it 
may  be  traced  in  some  of  its  parts.  Hie  great  western  tower 
is  a  plain  bnt  well  proportioped  structure,  Ita  portal  has  a 
round  Norman  arch,  deeply  recessed,  and  another  of  a  pointed 
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form,  iiuerted  witbio  it  at  a  latsr  period.  Above  this,  ia  s 
noble  window  which  occupiea  the  entire  breftdth,  and  neariy 
the  whole  hei^t,  of  the  tower.  Its  arched  head  is  sharp  and 
pointed,  and  filled  widi  a  profusion  of  uncomnHm  and 
delicate  tracery.  Between  the  doable  bell-window  in  front, 
is  the  figure  of  an  armed  knight,  within  a  nicbe,  nipposed  to 
repreaent  Edward  the  lliinl.  The  enriched  parapet  and 
ptDDacIea,  which  once  crowned  the  tower,  are  now  aupplied 
by  a  mean  battlement  of  brick  work. 

The  inside  of  the  church  has  an  air  of  simple  majesty.  Xlw 
ancient  nare  has  five  arches  on  each  side,  all  of  which,  exo^t 
the  two  nearest  the  tower,  are  semicircular,  and  rest  on  hoge, 
lonnd,  short  pillars,  quite  plain.  There  is  an  east  window  of 
painted  glass,  of  late  erection,  in  the  centre  compartments  of 
which  are  fignrts  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul ;  above  are  tbe 
annsoftbeseeof  Lichfield,  of  the  founderof  the  Abbey,  and 
of  Lord  Berwick,  the  munificent  donor  of  the  window ;  on 
each  aide  are  escutcheons  of  the  ricars  frwn  the  year  1500. 
An  organ  placed  on  a  handsome  Gothick  screen  adtmis  the 
western  end.  Within  an  arch,  which  once  led  to  the  aoath 
wing  of  the  transept,  is  an  ancient  figure  clad  in  mail, 
recovered  from  the  mins  of  the  monastery,  and  placed  in  its 
present  sitnatiim  by  order  of  tbe  heralds  at  arau^  in  their 
TiaitatioD  of  the  county  in  1633.  Their  inscription  over  this 
figure  declares  it,  perhaps  erroneously,  to  represent  R<^er  de 
Montgomery,  the  founder.  There  are  fow  other  ancient 
tombs  remaining. 

The  churdt  of  St.  Giles  stands  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  suburb  of  the  Abbey  Foregate.  it  is  a  small  plain 
building,  and  has  marks  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  consists 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  with  a  diminutive  turret, 
whidi  once  held  a  small  bell.  It  is  now  chiefly  hdd  for 
sepulture,  and  as  publick  worship  is  only  perfon^  twice  a 
year  witbiu  its  walls,  it  exhibits  a  deplorable  spectacle  oi 
neglect,  damp,  and  decay.  Among  the  tombstoiiea  in  the 
dinrch  yard  is  one,  which  is  said  to  cover  the  ndiefl  of  Hr. 
John  Whitfield,  a  skilful  surgeon  of  Shrewsbury.  Its  in- 
scription, coMPOsiTA  soLVANTtiB,  bears  a  close  resemblance 
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to  tbe  celebratwl  paast^  of  Shakecpesre,  wfaich  ban  beeD 
dKwen  for  llie  epitaph  of  ita  imniortal  author: 

Tbe  great  ^lobe  itself, 
And  all  which  it  inherit  ahall  dissolre. 

Tbe  tDbnrb  of  the  Abbey  Foregate,  which  rorma  almoat 
tbe  whole  parish  of  the  Holy  cross  is  a  lon^  wide  stra^^lin^ 
street.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  geutle  eminence  ^loping 
on  the  soHth  to  Meole  brook.  There  are  a  few  good  bouses 
wfaich  command  beautifiil  views  of  the  fine  meadows  below, 
with  gardens  bordering  on  the  stream.  Tbe  ancient  arched 
aqueduct,  from  an  excellent  spring  in  the  fields  near  St. 
Oiies's,  to  the  monastery,  still  affords  the  Abbey-house  and 
4ts  neighbourhood,  a  copious  supply. 

"Hie  old  collegiate  church  of  St.  Chad,  of  which  only  a 
small  part,  called  the  chapel,  is  standing,  was  founded  by 
one  of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the 
British  princes,  soon  Rtier  the  expnision  of  the  Welsh  from 
this  their  ancient  capita).  Its  patron  saint  was  a  native  of 
Northumberland,  who  conrerted  the  idolatrous  cast  of  Sasons 
to  Christianity,  and  became  their  bishop,  about  tbe  middle 
of  the  sermth  century.  A  dean,  tea  prebendaries,  and  a 
certain  number  of  vicars  <^ora!,  were  placed  in  the  charch 
by  ita  founder,  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield. 
The  college  was  dissolved  in  the  second  of  Edward  the  Sixth ; 
its  buildings  were  leased  out,  and  its  property,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tythes,  remained  in  the  crown  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  except  a  certain  portion  which  was  granted 
to  found  tbe  fVee  school.  Tbe  office  of  cnrate,  or  parish 
priest,  to  which  a  small  stipend  was  paid  by  the  dean,  out  of 
his  prebendal  estate  at  Onslow,  was  atone  suffered  to  remain. 

Respecting  the  various  changes  which  this  ancient  edifice 
must  have  andergone,  during  a  period  of  near  1000  years,  few 
notices  have  been  preserved.  In  tbe  year  1803,  a  considerable 
part  of  it  was  consumed  by  a  fire,  occasioned  by  the  careless 
bes  of  a  plumber,  who,  alarmed  at  the  eonfiagration,  endea- 
voured to  escape  over  the  ford  of  tbe  Severn,  and  was  drowned. 
The  damage  was  so  extensive,  that  the  inhabitant*  obtained 
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trom  Riciiard  the  secoBcl  araniMitnof  certsui'tMPMtoeiHble 
them  to  repair  it. 

In  this  church,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  dodrinea  of  tbe 
Reformation  vere  promol^cd.  WUliam  Thorpe,  a  prieat,  and 
a  diaciple  <^  Wicklifie,  ohtained  leave  in  the  year  14(yr,  to 
deliver  a  Sermon  on  a  Sunday,  before  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants. On  this  occaaion  he  endearourad  to  expose  tbe  cotmp- 
lions  of  the  Romish  church.  Hie  hailifis  of  the  town  preferred 
chai^^  of  hecesy  and  seditioD  a^ost  him  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  nho  brought  him  to  trial,  and  ased  both 
threats  and  prwni^es  in  order  to  silence  him.  The  reply  ttf 
the  former  to  the  menaces  of  the  prelate  deaerres  to  be  record- 
ed for  its  intrepidity:  "I  tell  you  at  one  word,  thsit  I  dare  not, 
for  the  dread  iffQod,  submit  unto  you,  notwitturtaoding  tbe 
tenure  and  sentence  you  hare  rehearsed  to  me."  He  was 
remanded  to  prison,  biit  his  subsequent  fate  is  not  known. 

The  progress  of  tbe  Reformation  effected  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  minds  of  men ;  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the 
sixth,  tbe  bailiSs  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  predecessors  had  de- 
nounced one  of  its  boldest  chuBpiiKM  as  a  beretick,  ordered 
tbe  pictures  and  superstitious  ornaments  of  St.  Chad's  to  be 
publickly  burnt;  and  in  the  twenty-sixth  oS  Elizabeth,  tbe 
service  of  the  church  of  England  was  solemnly  established 
^re. 

The  misfortune  which  befel  this  venerable  structure,  is 
1788,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  mischief  occasioaed  by  the 
interment  of  the  dead  in  tbe  interior  of  places  of  worship. 
Early  in  the  year,  one  of  the  four  pillars  whidk  supported 
the  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  churcb,  shrunk  in  so  aUniuDg  a 
manner,  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  tbe  &brick.  An  architect 
of  the  town  advised  that  the  whole  of  the  tower  should  be 
taken  down,  in  order  to  relieve  the  shattered  pillar  and  other 
decayed  parts  from  its  incumbent  weight,  after  which  a 
thorough  repair  might  be  securely  performed.  The  parish 
vestry  rejecting  this  advice,  employed  a  mason  in  the  radi 
attempt  of  uoder-buildiag  the  pillar.  The  second  evening 
after  tbe  work  was  commenced,  the  sexton,  on  attempting  to 
raise  the  great  bell,  felt  the  tower  shake  violently,  and  was 
pelted  with  a  shower  of  broken  mortar.  In  great  alarm 
he  descended  into  the  church,  from  which  he  removed  as 
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nock  funiMirt  tw  be  cbM  tany.  On  the  Mlowin^  nMmiiag 
Jaly  8th,  when  the  dock  iMd  •trad'  foar,  the  decayed  pillar 
gvre  way;  the  tower  was  inatantly  rent  aanDder,  and  fallinif 
with  ita  h«»vy  fed  of  beUa  upon  the  roof  of  the  diurcb,  sunk 
with  a  great  put  of  the  bailding^,  in  one  tremenduona  craah,  to 
thegfoiuML 

The  rains  on  tko  foHowrag  day  preaeoted  an  awfiil  apectadfr 
The  roof  of  the  oavei,  with  the  north  m^e  of  pillars  that 
•npported  it,  and  t  larga  portion  of  the  oatward  walb  on  dwt 
side,  and  the  nrth  wiag  of  the,  frauMpt,  lay  id  oo^uaed  heaps, 
■iagled  with  the  ahatt««d  remama  of  the  pews,  pnl  pit,  organ, 
moaiuKnta,  and  beils  broken  and  dispened,  in  a  thotiwnd 
fomw.  The  sooth  side  of  the  tower  still  rMiniaed,  and  part 
of  the  beans  hung  from  the  tottering^  walls,  ^reatening  instant 
destraction  to  those  who  sbonld  approadi  them.  The  whole 
row  of  {Hilars  on  tbe  sonth  side  i^  the  nave  had  stood  the 
shock,  bat  appeared  every  nuaote  about  to  niogle  with  the 
wivck  bdow.  The  chancel,  and  the  north  wing  of  the  tran- 
sept sustained  but  little  injury.  Among  the  rubbish,  were 
found  pieces  of  Saxon  sculpture,  which  bad  probably  belonged 
to  the  aneieitf  dwrch,  and  had  been  used  in  the  repairs  after 
the  fire  in  1893.  Any  attempt  at  rebuilding  the  edifice  being 
now  deemed  nnadf  isaUe,  the  reinaiotng  fragments  were  taken 
down  with  all  possiUe  despatch,  in  order  to  prevent  further 
mischief.  Ibe  fine  stained  glass  of  the  west  wiadov  having 
fortunately  escaped  destruotioo,  was  carefully  preserved,  and 
aftenrards  platsd  in  the  communion  window  of  St.  Mary's 
clmreh,  which  it  exactly  fitted.  The  figure  of  St.  Chad  in 
his  episcopal  veatmentv,  whidi  stood  on  the  sommit  of  the  or- 
gan, was  also  preserved,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  vestry-room 
«f  the  new  chnrdi. 

Such  funeral  monoaiei^  as  could  be  nscued  irom  the 
ruins,  were  placed  at  the  disposd  c^  the  iamilies  to  whom 
they  bdonged,  «nd  those  which  were  not  taken  elsewhere, 
wero  removed  to  the  chapel  befor&4nentioned.  This  was 
or^hnlly  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  after  the  Reform 
mation  was  denomiaated  the  Ksbop's  Chancel.  In  1571,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  HHmphrey  Onslow,  Esq.,  being  the  burying 
jilaoe  of  his  &mily;  and. is  now  chi^y  used  for  reading  the 
funeral  service  over  those  who  have  pie^red  the  ancient 
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cemeteTy,  or  irbose  families  had  burial  plaoefi  in  it.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  moDnmeats  is  that  orer  Shr 
Richard  OdsIov,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  speaker  of  the  bouse 
of  commons  in  the  eighth  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'  It  is  vorthj' 
of  note,  that  he  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Richard,  afterward 
Lord  OdsIov,  who  filled  the  chair  of  the  bouse  of  commons  in 
the  eighth  of  Qoeen  Anne,  and  alsoof  Arthur  Onslow  who  so 
ably  exercised  the  office  of  Speaker  during  many  snccessire 
parliamenls.  There  is  a  small  tablet  to  the  memory  of  that 
truly  .excellent  m&n,  the  Rer„  Job  Orton.  He  was  interred 
here  pursuant  to  his  express  desire,  in  the  same  grare  with 
Mr.  Bryan,  a  fonner  minister  of  this  diarch,  who  quitted  faia 
benefice  on  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Amonsf  the  monuments  removed  to  other  places  was  an 
alabaster  stone  belonging  to  the  Bnrtons  of  L<mgner.  A 
descendant  of  this  ancient  ftmily,  Edward  Burton,  Esq.,  was 
a  zealous  assertor  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  of  course  rendered  bimseif  obnoxious  to  the  existing 
establishment :  so  much  bo,  that  at  his  death,  the  Roman 
Catfaolick  cnrate  of  St.  Chad's  refused  bim  christian  burial  in 
the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  The  account  giren  of  this  eminent 
person  by  his  great  grandson  is  curious:  'The  author  of  the 
^ctg  and  Monumenti  of  the  Church  of  England  names  him 
among  those  who  escaped  persecution  in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
He  bad,  by  many  precautions,  evaded  the  hands  of  such  as 
lay  in  wait  for  him;  when  one  day  sitting  alone  in  bis  upper 
parlour  at  Longner,  in  meditation  no  doubt  of  God's 
deliverance  of  bis  people,  he  heard  a  general  ring  of  all  the 
bells  of  Shrewsbury,  wherennto,  in  St.  Ceadda's  parish,  his 
house  belonged ;  frben  straight  bis  divining  sool  told  him  it 
was  for  Queen  Mary's  death ;  yet  longing  to  know  the  truth 
more  oertainlv,  and  loath  to  tnist  his  servants  therein,  for 
some  reasons,  he  sent  bis  eldest  son,  a  boy  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  willing  him  to  throw  up  bis  hat  if  it  were  en,  so 
impatient  was  his  expectation,  who  finding  it,  and  doing 
accordingly  as  be  was  directed,  the  good  man  retired  presently 
from  the  window,  and  recovering  bis  chair,  overcome  with 
excess  of  joy,  suddenly  expired.  And  this  was  his  tame 
<iiMi/lw  domtHc.  But  the  storm  of  persecution  was  not  quite 
blown  over;  tbe  servants  of  God  still  felt  some  of  its  scatter- 
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iDgs,.ainoDg  which  was  their  being  debured  Cbristian  burial. 
Bat,  Jiunli$  jaelura  tepulcri :  his  frienda  made  a  •hift  to  bury 
him  in  bis  gardens  by  the  fijsh-ponda,  and  set  a  monament 
over  him,  vfaicb  being  defaced  by  time  and  rain,  it  happened 
in  the  year  1614,  that  Edward  Burton,  Eaq^  his  graudaon, 
iDTitiog  to  dioner  the  noble  Sir  Andrew  Corbet,  then 
lieutenant  of  the  sbir^  with  divert  other  graitlemen  of  quality, 
that  good  baronet  was  desirous  to  see  the  place  which 
preserved  the  reliqoea  of  that  excellent  inan;  and  finding  it 
much  decayed,  after  a  frintdly  correction  of  his  boat,  seriously 
enjoined  him  to  repair  the  tomb,  by  which  the  memory  of  his 
most  excellent  g^rand-tather  was  kept  alive.  He,  without  any 
ado,  effected  what  be  spake  for,  and  promised  himself  to 
become  the  poet  for  an  epitaph.'  4t 

The  site  of  the  old  edifice  being  deemed  inelligible,  the  hew 
CHURCH  OP  St.  Chad  was  erected  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, bordering  on  the  quarry.  It  is  constructed  of  the 
beautiful  stone  of  Grinstull,  on  a  plan  extremely  novel.  The 
body  of  the  church  externally  is  a  circle,  one  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.  This  is  divided  into  two  stories:  the  basement  is 
rnatick,  and  contains  a  range  of  square  windows.  In  the 
higher  division  are  the  large  arched  windows  which  form  the 
principal  lights,  and  between  them  are  the  double  lonick 
pilasters,  resting  upon  the  basement,  and  anpporting  a  bold 
and  handsome  cornice  crowned  with  an  open  ballustrade. 
Attached  to  this  main  edifice  on  the  eastern  side,  is  a  small 
circular  building  with  similar  enrichments,  and  beyond  is  the 
steeple.  The  portal  is  placed  in  the  front  of  the  lower  story 
of  the  tower,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  square  plain  wing. 
Before  the  front  is  a  portico,  elevated  on  a  flight  of  steps  and 
sapported  on  four  Dorick  columns.  The  steeple  consibts  of  a 
square  basement  of  rustick  work,  an  octagonal  belfry,  highly 
enriched  with  louick  pilasters,  pannels,  &c,  containiog  twelve 
bells:  and  above  is  a  small  dome,  supported  by  eight  Corin- 
thian pillars,  and  crowned  with  a  gilt  cross. 

The  exterior  beauty  of  this  church  consists  more  io  the 
fineness  of  its  materials,  and  the  elegant  splendour  of  its 
ornaments,  than  in  the  harmonious  proportion  and  disposition 

•See  p.  »38. 
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of  1(0  puts.  Tbe  rotanditf  of  die  mBin  bniMbg'  it  too  laig:e 
for  its  be^bt;  the  amaller  circle,  wbich  connecta  it  witti  tbe 
steeple,  appears  as  if  sqoeexed  in  between  tbote  biig«  masses, 
and  tbe  angles  produced  by  tbeir  contact  hare  raAer  an 
unpleasin^  ^ect.  The  interior  is  not  a  complete  circle,  a 
small  se^fment  being  partitioned  off,  to  form  a  recess  for  tbe 
communion-table,  wbidi  bere,  contrary  to  enstom,  is  situated 
in  the  west  A  gallery  decorated  id  firont  with  a  Ijgfat 
ballustrade,  encircles  the  whole  of  the  t^an^  except  tbe 
chancel.  Over  the  chief  aatmnce  stands  an  organ  in  tbe  ftont 
of  the  gallery.  The  plaee  is  snfflciratly  spacious  to 
accommodate  a  coBgn^tion  of  1600  to  9000  peramis,  and  by 
tbe  judicious  disposition  of  tbe  pews,  Ae  officiating  clergy- 
man is  visible  from  almost  every  part  From  tbe  greut 
number  of  windows,  tbe  glare  of  light  was  so  intglenibfe,  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  cover  some  of  them  with  dark 
green  cloth  curtains,  wfatch  have  a  triste  and  horrid  appear- 
ance,  Tbe  window  of  the  chancel  is  'richly  di^t,*  with  a 
representation  of  oar  Lord's  Resurrection,  by  E^nton,  from 
a  design  by  West. 

The  collegiate  diurcb  of  St.  Mabt  h  said  to  bare  been 
founded  by  Edgar,  but  it  bean  evident  aoA*  of  a  Much 
earlier  OTtgin.  In  die  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  heM 
great  landed  estates,  of  a  considerable  part  of  which  it  was 
deprived  soon  after  die  Norman  Conquest '  From  very  remote 
times  it  eiyoyed  the  privileges  of  a  royal  free  chapel,  and  was 
therefore  exempt  from  the  jurisdictitHi  of  «  bishop.  Iliese 
privileges  formed  a  fretjuent  ground  of  contest  between  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  and  the  kings  of  England,  in  which  tbe  latter 
generally  prevailed. 

A  particular  instance  of  these  struggles  relates  to  the 
church  now  under  consideration.  About  the  year  1270,  tbe 
Dean  bad  a  dispute  with  the  Abbot  of  Salop,  touching  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  dinrch  of  Fittes,  or  as  it  was  tben 
written,  Fytesbo,  to  which  one  Robert  de  Aetoa  bad  been  in- 
stitoted  by  the  bishop  of  LichfieM,  and  forcibly  ejected  by  the 
dean.  Acton,  being  a  crusader,  was  under  the  especial  pro- 
tectioD  of  the  pope,  whose-officer,  called  the  Executor  of  the 
Croat,  sent  an  order  to  tbe  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury  to  restore 
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dre  ineambent  to  bH  beneffoe.  This  bvng  done,  the  king*« 
gUKMj^fvMnl  6led  an  iaftmnMioD  a^imt  the  Abbot, 
re(|niriDg  hfn  to  Hnnrer,  *  lAetefim  be  exei'etMd  j«rndiotiod 
kk  tb«  tthtlpti  of  FytMho,  appertanmg-  to  tbe  king's  free 
dnftel  of  St.  flfwy,  of  Salop,  whieb  is  esBinpt,  m  diat  neMwr 
war  lord  the  pope,  nor  any  other  eeclwiaMica)  j[aAge  bath 
jtnrifldfotioii  theiisin/  Ja^racDt  paaaed  agaimit  the  AbbOt^ 
and  be  irac  smiCBoed  to  pay  daraaafea  to  tbe  fchi^,  iwid  to 
snfl^  irapriaonmeat. 

The  dean  of  St.  Mary's  had,  from  thne  iramemorial,  the 
power  of  eollectiog  and  payii^  into  tbe  king's  exchequer,  the 
tentha  ur  other  SDbmdies  arising  fran  tbe  deanery  and  pre- 
bends. Edward  tbe  first  confirmed  this  pririlege;  and  bis 
grabdson,  in  tbe  eighteenth  year  of  bis  reign,  recognized  il  by 
directing  the  sfaerifis  of  Salop  and  Hereford  not  to  enter  die 
Jmisdiction  of  the  royal  chapel,  or  to  levy  a  distrfesa  on  tlw 
possessions  thereof,  for  any  subsidies  or  tenths,  unless  tbe 
deAa  should  neglect  to  make  a  doe  retam. 
-  At  the  dissdutioD  of  the  collie  in  the  second  of  Edward 
tbe  idxtb,  it  bad,  aCcoftling  to  Letand,  a  dean  atad  nine  poor 
prebendaries.  There  were  also  vicars  choral,  two  chauntry 
priesta,  a  parish  priest,  and  a  stipendiary  derk  or  assistant. 
The  yearly  revenues  were  valned  at  no  more  than  £13.  Is.  Sd. 
The  corps  of  the  deanery  and  prebeUds,  or  the  particular 
estates  belonging'  to  each,  were  probably  valned  at  some  other 
place,  BO  that  tfaia  was  merely  the  amonnt  of  the  revenues 
which  were  common.  Tbe  greater  part  of  the  tythes  was 
given  by  Edward  the  siltb  to  tbe  newly  fonnded  school. 
Thespiritoal  jurMiction  still  remains  as  when  under  the  old 
Cfdiegiate  estftbliabment. 

The  church  stands  at  the  north  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
ID  an  area  which  has  still  the  appearance  of  a  collegiate  close. 
It  is  a  large  crncifbnn  venerable  building,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  side-aisle,  transept,  choir,  and  chapels,  with  a  western 
steeple.  The  exterior  exhibits  various  styles  of  architecture. 
Tbe  basement 'of  the  tower  is  of  red  stone,  and  has  the  small 
roond-headed  windows  of  tbe  early  Norman  eera.  Fnnn  tbe 
bett-stny  the  later  pomted  style  takes  place.  This  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  strocture  are  bnilt  with  the  free  stone  of 
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(^iaahill.  From  tbe  lower,  riwa  a  lofty  and  beantifigj  tpat, 
ftxmiug  a  conspicnoiw  oniimient  to  tbe  towa,  in  tbe  prapect 
from  tbe  adjacent  country,  to  a  comidenble  distance. 

On  tbe  south  side  of  tbe  cburcb  it  a  stone  porch  of  early 
Norman  architectare.  It*  ontward  arch  i>  circular,  wi^ 
diagonal  mouldinga,  tbe  inner  rib  obtgaely  pointed,  lu  ceil* 
ing  presotta  a  specimen  of  tbe  most  ancient  kind  4^*  groined 
Tault,  haviBg  four  round  maaaire  ribs,  which  oroas  each  other 
in  tbe  centre,  without  any  boas  or  ornament.  Tbe  semi-circu- 
lar arch  of  the  inner  door,  as  well  as  the  arches  of  tbe  north 
and  south  doors  of  the  transept,  are  of  tbe  early  style  of 
building  which  prevailed  from  the  Conquest,  to  the  days  of 
Henry  tbe  second.  The  windows  of  tbe  side  aisles,  aa  well  as 
of  tbe  upper  story  of  tbe  nare  and  choir,  are  pointed,  and 
hare  nuillions,  while  those  of  the  transept  are  long  and  lanceU 
diaped,  without  any.  At  tbe  last  repair,  the  higher  walls  of 
the  nave  were  unfortunately  raised  above  their  lerel.  Hiia 
produces  an  effect  which  entirely  destroys  the  ancient  pro- 
portions, and  gives  the  whole  building  a  top-heavy  appear- 
ance. The  church,  within,  is  strikingly  noble,  and  excepting 
that  of  Ludlow,  is  by  fiu*  the  most  beautiful  in  the  connty. 
The  walls  of  the  nave  are  snppcHled  on  each  side  by  Jbar 
semi-circnlar  arches,  with  mouldings,  peculiar  to  tbe  pointed 
style,  and  these  spring  from  handsome  clustered  pillars,  their 
diafts  having  the  small  flat  rib  which  belongs  to  tbe  thirteenth 
century.  The  capitals  are  highly  enriched  with  foliage,  and, 
are  alt  of  different  designs.  The  round,  or  Saxom,  forms  of 
of  theee  -arches,  which  rest  upon  pillars  coeval  only  with  tbe 
pointed  arch,  and  overspread  with  monldmgs  of  that  fashion, 
produce  a  singular  mixture  of  the  different  styles.  Tbia 
circumstance  laads  to  a  auspicim,  that  the  present  enrichnteots 
were  additions  of  a  time  long  subsequent  to  the  plain  round 
arches  and  pillars  of  the  original  fabrick,  which  were  doubt- 
less similar  to  those  in  tbe  Abbey  Church. 

Above  the  arches  is  a  cler&^tory  with  a  high  range  of  short 
windows  on  both  sideB,runaing  the  whole  length  of  tbe  church. 
Tbe  ceiling  of  the  nave,  which  is  of  oak,  rises  into  an 
extremely  flat  arch,  separated  by  its  principal  beama  into 
square  pannels,  including  circles  richly  adoned  with  quatre 
foils  and  foliage.    The  ribs  and  bosses,  at  tfieir  intersections. 
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V*  carred  into  doable  roses,  den'ces,  and  knots;  those 
attaehed  to  the  oentre-bean  having  pendant  ornaments, 
pelicans,  angels  with  magical  iDstnimenIa,  and  gTOteaque 
figures.  The  vhole  is  in  a  state  of  high  preservation,  and  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ancient  fretted 
wood  ceiling  in  the  kingdom.  The  great  window,  which 
terminates  the  chancel,  contains,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
the  fine  stained  glass  (irom  the  ruins  of  St,  Chad's.  This  glass 
occupies  the  principal  compartments  of  the  lower  division  of 
the  window  i  and  as  there  was  not  a  anficient  quantity  to 
fill  the  arch  or  head,  that  part  is  made  out  with  some  ancient 
coata  of  arms,  mixed  with  modem  stained  glass,  which  ' 
matches  tolerably  well  with  the  rest.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
piece,  is  represented  the  patriarch  Jesse,  in  a  deep  sleep.  His 
Qpper  robe  is  yellow,  edged  with  embroidery  and  lined  with 
ermine,  clasped  over  tbe  shoulder  with  a  rich  broach.  His 
tqnic^  is  blue  and  his  bose  are  green,  both  beautifully  diapered ; 
he  rests  on  bis  arm,  and  bis  head  appears  covered  by  a  red 
velvet  cat,  doqbled  with  ermine,  exactly  similar  to  that  under 
the  crown  of  our  monarebs,  and  is  supported  by  a  cushion 
of  green  enibroidery,  decorated  at  tbe  four  comers  with 
tasaels  of  gold.  From  his  bins,  proceeds  a  vine,  the  branchea 
of  which  spread  over  the  whole  window,  inclosing  in  eadi  of 
their  oval  compartments,  a  king,  or  a  patriarch  of  the  ancestry 
of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  himself 
kneels  at  the  feet  of  his  progenitor.  The  ground  of  the  whole 
is  a  bright  red,  on  which  the  white  and  yellow  clusters  of 
grapes,  and  the  bright  verdure  of  vine  leaves,  are  displayed 
witn  great  effect.  David  is  designated  by  his  harp,  and  by 
an  instrnment  in  bis  left  hand,  probably  representing  the 
pteetrum  with  which  it  was  struck.  Three  of  the  compart- 
ments, which  in  the  original  window  were  ranged  below  the 
genealogy,  contain  figures  of  warriors,  in  the  hauberk  or 
linked  armour,  each  kneeling  under  a  foliated  tabernacle. 
They  are  supposed  to  hare  been  branches  of  the  noble  family 
of  Charlton  of  Fowis,  who  are  known  to  have  set  up  this 
window,  as  appears  from  the  following  inscription,  which  for- 
merly made  {muI  of  it ; — 

Priet  pr,  JVotu.  Jokan  de  Charleton  qe  Jut  fare  cette  verm 
nfe  ef  pr.  Jhme  ffavii  la  companion. 
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Prny  for  my  lord  Joba  ds  Cbaricton  wh* CMMed  toht  maile 
this  glazing,  and  fw  Dame  HawiM  bis  wife, 

John  de  CharletoD,  page  to  King  Edward  the  first,  vasa 
younger  son  of  Alan  de  Charleton.  of  Apley  castle,  and  was 
bora  there  about  the  year  1368.  He  was  summoned  to  par- 
liament as  a  baron  of  the  realm,  from  1313,  to  1353,  in  which 
year  he  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  He  married 
through  the  farour  of  his  royal  master,  Hawise  tie  Hardg, 
sole  Heiress  of  Owen,  grandson  of  Gwynwynwyn,  Prince  of 
,  Powis,  and  by  her  was  progenitor  of  the  Cbarltons,  Lords  of 
Powis.  From  the  form  in  Uie  ancient  inscriptioni  'p^'^yjoft 
and  not,  'prat/ J'or  the  louU  ^,'  the  windofr  was  certainly 
erected  in  tfae  lifetime  of  John  and  Hawise. — This  singular 
piece  of  antiquity,  is  well  worthy  tfae  attention  of  antiquaries, 
not  only  for  its  fine  colouring  and  execution, but  for  the  costame, 
which  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  that  of  tfae  age  in  which 
it  was  stained.  Many  other  fine  specimens  that  adorned  thia 
church,  have  now  disappeared,  particularly  that  of  the  assnmpr 
tion  of  tfae  Blessed  Virgin,  wfaich  was  taken  down  at  the 
Reformation. 

Attached  to  the  south  side  of  tfae  chancel,  is  a  large  and 
lofty  chapel,  originally  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  patron 
saint.  Over  the  doors  are  labels  of  scriptural  texts  in  faoooor 
ofber.  There  are  some  ancient  tombs  in  tfae  church,  and 
some  modem  monuments,  the  epitaphs  of  which  are  appropriate 
and  elegant.  Against  the  tower,  is  an  inscription  to  ibe 
memory  of  Robert  Cadman,  who,  in  January,  1740,  lost  bis 
life  in  a  hair-brained  attempt  to  descend  from  the  top  of  a 
spire  along  a  rope,  wfaich  he  had  affixed  to  its  highest  par^ 
and  extended  to  a  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  tfae  river.  In 
the  midst  of  his  passage  tfae  rope  broke,  and  he  was  precipi- 
tated into  St.  Mary's  friars,  amidbt  thousands  of  spectators. 
There  being  a  hard  frost  at  the  time,  his  body  rebounded  to 
the  height  of  several  feet,  and  he  died  inslantly.  <F  From 
among  several  epitaphs  which  were  proposed  on  the  occaaioiL 
tfae  following  quaint  one  was  adopted : 

*  It  appewn  OxU  Cadnwn  bad  aKnnpled  nonlu  feali,  *BfEni  Iibm  bOote,  <rilb 
■HOCCN.  A  prclair,  rnini  Hboni  be  IibiI  aikcU  prnyiBWon  tu  Gi  ■  line  lo  Ibe  Mcqife 
at  »  rathprfral,  for  Ihc  likd  purposo,  repRai,  (hal  Ihc  nun  miglit  flj  ro  tbc  cbarch 
vlwDcterheplrued,  batbeihouMBeii^rglvelilicoiunilfM  tajoncMfl;  »o>il. 
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Of  CftdmBti,  and  to  ftdon  timet  pfoolam. 
How,  fnm  n  bold  attempt  to  fly  ham  Ah  Ugli  apire, 
AoroH  tbe  fiBbriae.ittMaBi,  ke  did  aoqaiie 
Hiafiitalfl^c  Twaanrt  for  want  of  skill. 
Or  coantps,  to  perform  tba  tmk,  be  fUI ; 
No,  no,  a  faulty  feord,  being*  drawn  too  tj^it. 
Harried  his  mdI  on  high  to  take  her  fl^t, 
Which  bid  the  body  here  beoeatii  good  o%ht. 

-  The  pariah  of  8t,  Hwy**  extnds  full  tea  nilea  ia  hngtb, 
ramnng  rery  nter.to  Wtm.  WiAn  the  tows  it  coanati 
fihiefly  of  tbe  Castle  Street,  frnn  die  Cnwa,  with  part  of 
Dog  Pdc,  the  snbnib  of  Cotton  Hill,  and  one  half  of  die 
qastle  Fangate, 

.  Tbe  church  of  St.  Alkhoki»  waa  feandtd  by'Qoeea 
pifieda,  danf^ter  <^  Offii,  Ring  of  Mercis,  and  Qoeen  of 
Kenvdf,  who  goremed  Aat  kiagdom  at  the  beginni^  of  tbe 
aioth  ceotnry.  King  Edgar,  by  the  advice  of  St,  Dnnstan, 
MtaUielied  in  it  ten  priesta,  for  whose  maiat^iance  he 
appointed  rich  prebends  or  portions  in  land.  Its  patron  saiot 
waa  a  prince  of  tbe  NtHtbnmbrisa  femily,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  at  Lineahall,  in  diis  connty;  or,  according  to 
another  writer,  at  Wbitduirch,  whence  it  was  translated  to 
Derby.  Among  the  iMge  possessions  which  this  collegiate 
chnrcb  held  in  tbe  Saxon  times,  was  the  church  of  Wistanstow, 
with  fonr  hides  of  land  in  that  parish,  inclnding  the  Tillage  of 
Lai^nefelde  (Cheney  Longrille).  The  manner  in  which  it 
loat  this  append^e,  as  reoorded  in  Dugdale,  is  an  example 
of  the  floetnations  to  which,  in  those  days  of  turbulence,  erea 
the  most  sacred  |Hvperty  waa  liable.  King  Eldward,  die 
Confessor,  wrested  these  lands  from  one  Spirtes,  a  cannon  of 
St.  Alkmund's,  and  gave  them  to  Godric  Wiff^nae.  On  his 
death,  abont  two  years  after  the  conquest,  Nygel,  physician  to 
VUtger  de  Montgomery,  and  an  ecclesiaatick,  obtained  posses- 
won  of  tbem,  AitPF  hie  decease  tbe  church  put  is  its  claim, 
hnt  at  tbe  reqvsst  of  Earl  Hugh,  was  obliged  to  relinqniah 
die  property  for  foar  years  to  Gilbert  de  Candore,  a  fayaian, 
who  retained  then  till  be  was  ezctmnaBieated  by  the  bi^p. 
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Id  order  to  obtaimAttAitisti,  be  md  bk  keigfati  aubauAed  to 
tbe  penance  aubieqatatlf  mI wted  on  Henry  the  wcoikI,  and 
were  fl<^ed  by  the  canmn  at  die  altar  of  St.  Alkmnnd** 
cburcb.  Ou  the  ejedion  of  Gilbert,  howerer,  tbe  property 
was  again  detoiwd  to  Pagan  FilqofaD,  ebnabertun  to  Heniy 
tbe  fint,  and  sheriff  orsftropabire;  and  it  finally  onrteted  in 
his  son-m-law,  Bx^A",  EaH  of  Hereford,  wbo,  aher  tbe  deaA 
of  Pagan,  held  it  by  force  of  ann«, 

Tbe  saperior,  or  dean,  of  tbia  collegiate  dwrdi,  had,  in 
common  with  those  of  other  Saxon  feundationa,  tbe  ri^t  of 
heredAary  aocoessioii,  and  ered  claimed'a  pririlege  ofalienat* 
ing  the  property  toother  religioas  uses.  In  the  year  1160^ 
when  moaaatick  inatitntlona  were  vnivernlly  popalar,  and  the 
obll^^efl  ef  tbe  aecular  clergy  had  ftllen  info  ffarepnte, 
Richard  de  Belmeys,  then  dean  of  St  Alkmood't,  rolnHUrily 
aurrendered  the  estate  of  the  deanery  which  lay  at  Lilleshnll, 
towards  die  ehdowmeafr  of  an  abbey  of  omons  re^lar  ofSt. 
Auguatine,  aboot  to  be  erected  do  that  spot,  made  aacied  by 
the  aepBllure  of  die  patron  saint  of  Uis  dinrdi;  and  m  great 
was  bia  zed  for  thia  new  institution,  that  be  solicited,  and  ob> 
tained,  tbe  consent  of  tbe  Pope  and  King  Stephen,  liar  dnaolv* 
iag  tbe  college  entirely,  and  for  transferring  all  its' estates  to 
tbe  new  Abbey,  which  was  also  dedicated  to  St.  Alkmand. 
Tbua  stripped  of  al  1  its  landed  property,  (be  cbnrch  soak  to  a 
poor  vican^,  which  continued  in  the  patronage  of  tbe  monks 
of  Lijkahall,  till  at  tbe  disaolntioD  it  became  vested,  in  tbe 
crown. 

like  the  other  aacred  edifices  in  Shrewsbury,  this  diard 
was  ereoted  at  di&ereut  periods,  and  exhibited  varioos  styles 
of  architecture.  Of  its  antiquity,  however,  few  featoica 
femain;  for  tbe  panick  canaed  by  the  sudden  fall  of  St  Chad's, 
induced  the  parisbimera  of  St.  Alkmund'a  to  petitien 
parliament  for  leave  to  pull  down  tbe  body  of  ^e  old  church 
and  to  erect  a  new  one  in  its  stead,  which  was  opmed  for 
divine  service  in  1706.  Tbe  expense  ampunted  to  £8000^ 
the  half  of  which  sum  might  have  answered  for  a  sabstantial 
jepair  of  tbe  original  structure.  The  modem  bnildiog  is 
a  tolerable  imitation  of  .  tbe  ancieBt  pointed  ardutectom 
Jis  plan  is  ma  d>Iaog  sqnare,  eightyUwo  feet  by  fbrty-fort^ 
witbavHll  IWMBB  for  tbe- altar.     The  interior  is  wittoot 
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{Milan  or  ^kUariH,txeepttnf(  one  kfctlMWMt  end,  and  hM  a 
flat  ceilii^  with  stnceo  omamMitB.  Over  the  altar  Js  a  window 
paiated  by  EginloD,  repwacnting  £raiigeljcal  Faith,  in 
a  female  figure  mt  large  ai  life,  kneeling  on  a  croa^  with  the 
•yes  derated,  and  anaa  ezteadcd  towards  a  celeatial  erowot 
which  appear*  anidat  the  opening  elooda.  Tie  motto  ia, 
"Be  tboa  fiuthful  onto  death,  and  I  will  give  tbee  a  .orowB 
of  life."  At  the  west  end  is  a  beautiful  spiTe>4teeple,  which 
escaped  the  fitta  of  the  church.  Fbrom  the  flat  an^  of  the 
bell-windows,  and  the  general  style  of  the  architecture,  it  is 
conceived  to  have  been  erected  in  the  sixteenth  centavy.  It 
has  andergone  freiinent  lepaira,  and  is  naw  in  gaatl 
preservation.  The  height  of  the  toww,  which  coatains  sis 
old  bells,  ft  is  seventy  feet,  that  of  the  spire  one  fanndted  and 
fiwrteen,  making  the  whole  height  of  the  steeple  one  faoadreft 
and  e^^  four  feet. 


St.  Juliam's  Chcroh  is  of  Saxon  origin,  bat  of  a 
fonndation.  It  was  distingaisbed,  throu|^  several  testis,  a* 
a  Rectory,  and  royal  free  chapel  with  a  peosliar  jnriadictim. 
According  to  Tanner,  it  was  early  amexed  to  theTiee  chapd 
ef  St.  Michael,  within  the  castle,  and  to  oontimed  until  the 
nign  ef  Henry  the  fifth,  when  they  were  both  reaigned  asta 
the  Jung's  bands,  who  probably  gave  their  revenues  to  aug- 
ment the  eatMe  of  hja  btbeHs  u^wly  erected  college  of  Battle- 
field. Tbe  church  of  St.  Julian  tbeo.  sunk  from  a  rectory  inta 
a  mere  stipendiary  curacy.  Tlie  preaent  structure,  except  the; 
tower,  is  modem,  built  of  brick  and  stone.     Its  intener  i* 


■  In  the  lium  of  upentiliaoi  the  •ound  ot  chuicb-belli  wit  inppMed  to  be  loj 
cfficadaui  in  cbtting  iwaj  tbe  spirid  ot  darkneu.  The  (blJowing  curioiu  notice  will 
■bow  tlitt  the;  were  not  at  all  tinwa  pioof  agabut  nfemal  agency ! 

•Tlui  yen,  1AS9,  npan  twdfc  daj«,  a  SbiDvfbor;,  the  Dj*;n  app«afyd  to 
9aait  Alkwc^'i  cbwdie  lb«te  when  the  pieeat  nt  at  high  nww,  wit^  peat  twiitmn 
■nd  daikacut.  N)  that  ai  he  paMjd  thcougb  the  cbuicbe  ho  motmtjd  up  the  steepls 
u  the  wjde  chorebe,  teriag  tbe  wjen  of  tbe  laid  clocke,  and  pat  tbe  prist  of  hia 
dawei  apoD  the  4di  bell,  and  looke  one  of  the  pimudn  awaj  with  Mm,  and  for  die 
tjtat  tUjed  all  the  bcUf  w  lh«  dkidMi  wilUa  the  Htyda  towM  that  Hwy  cenU 
D^thei  toll  Hi  DBgC* 
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haaJioinii  and  commoitioan,  hkTiniF  on  each  lida  faae  Dmkk 
ooloiuiH  whidi  snatain  theroof.  Tbe  mat  'wn^w  is  filled 
with  fine  pwtted  §flan,  t^namtrng  chiefly  of  «  large  aocieBt 
figure  of  St.  iameS)  which  mu  purcbaaed  in  1804}  from  Ae 
splendid  cAlleelioii  broofht  (ran  Bonea.  la  the  eaat  wall  ef 
the  duneel  in  a  smiall  fennde  fignre  witfcm  a  foHaled  labaniftB 
d«,  preaerred  fniix  the  nilaa  of  the  iM  cbareh,  a«d  fnbMf 
repttmeatiag  St.  JaNaiM'  the  patronOBB,  a  ntUe  hiiy  of  Flo> 
nttoe,  wb»  laffitred  nurtyidwn  in  the  niadi  cortny. 

HietV  wcffe  CoNVBiTS  'in  this  tawo,  belonguig  to  tbe 
Anetin,  FraaciK^  ahd  DoninicaD  frian.  Few  renaiiu  of 
Atme  bsMhigB  are  now  viaitde. '  A  portioiit  probably  die 
Kfcdoty,  of  that  beleagisg  to  the  FnudaoaB^  which  atood 
M  the  bnaJu  of  fhe  Bev«rn,  nsder  the  Wyle  Cope^  ia  coarerted 
utohotuea.  Theconrentof  the  Austin  friarayaitatated  at  tbe 
bottom  of  Barker  Street,  near  the  river,  may  atill  be  trac^ 
i»  ibe  AtAl  of  a  large  baildmg  with  two  pointed  arched 
dooiMniyB.  Of  the  convent  of  tbe  Dooainicans,  whi«A 
eeeitpied  i«^  meadow  akng  tbe  rinr,  between  tbe  Water- 
hMB  gate  and  tbe  English  bridge,  acarcely  a  fr^fineiit  rcoMioB. 
pMbapatbereaaowwhyaiDBaBtick  edi6caa  are  ruely  to  be 
ftMid,  ia,  that  beiaggeaetally  freed  in  towda,  tbe  atone  and 
otber  atatenala  wenmore  readily  aoM.  Add  to  this,  that  tbe 
grabtoe»of4M0CDWil,attliediaBoliitiiM  of  monartenee,  raaed 
and' dentdiriRd  <baia  aa '  ezpaditionaly  as  poaaible,  ia  order  to 
ftvrefit  their  being  redailMd  on  any    ftrtora   rhange   of 


Several  CkigteU  formerly  atood  in  tbia  town;  the  moat 
apieodid  and  ancient  of  which,  ae^oa  to  have  been  tbe 
collegiate  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  within  the  castle.  No  veatiga 
offtaatte  ianow  diatingfaiabable,  thungh  it  probably  existed, 
at  leaat  in  a  ruinous  condition,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  aince  an  order  appear*  in  tbe  records  of  the 
corporation,  for  BHikii^  enqniry  eoncemi^  tbe  atonea  taken 
dience.  Part  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  left  band 
entrance  of  the  conncil  houae,  ia  still  standing,  beiog  now 
aonveited  into  a  staUe.  Nothi^  of  it*  wigia,  and  very  little 
of   it*   birtory,   has   been  pieanved.     The  cbapela  of  St 
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Catharine,  of  St.  Blaise,  and  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  togetber 
with  otber  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  same  class, 
which  once  adorned  this  emiaeot  toirn,  hare  now  disappeared ; 
jet  their  faint  traces  still  afford  matter  of  interesting 
apeeulation  to  the  philosopbictc  antiquary. 

,  To  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which,  on  Bartholomew*s  Day, 
166!^  drove  from  their  livings  at  least  two  thousand 
clei^roen,  Shrewsbury  is  indebted  for  its  first  regular 
dissenting  church.  It  was  formed  by  the  Rer.  John  Bryan, 
M.  A,,  and  the  Rer.  Francis  Tallents,  M.  A.  The  first  of 
Ibese  gentlemen,  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  St.  Chad's. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Bryan  of  Coventry.  At  an  early 
period  be  was  sent  to  the  UDirersity  of  Cambridge,  and 
entered  of  Emanuel  College  and  Peter  House,  where  he  spent 
many  years.  Soon  aRer  he  left  college,  be  became  domesticb 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  ofStamrord,lecturer  of  Loughborough,  and 
minister  ofDidlebury,  in  this  county.  In  1652,  be  removed 
to  the  abbey  parish,  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  much 
respectedl  He  soon  received  an  invitation  to  the  vacant 
living  of  St.  Chad's,  where  he  remained  till  August  24,  1662. 
He  was  twice  imprisoned  with  Mr.  Tallents  and  odiers, 
but  in  the  last  instance,  he,  with  great  difficulty,  contrived  to 
make  his  escape.  Upon  bis  refusal  of  the  Five-mile  act,  in 
1666,  be  was  constrained  to  remove,  with  bis  family,  to 
Shiffnal,  and  used  to  go  by  nigbt  to  officiate  at  Shrewsbury, 
The  Indulgence  act  of  Charles  the  Second^  in  1673, 
gave  him  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Tallents,  a  litle  respite  from 
fear  and  interruption  in  their  religious  exercises.  During 
this  period  he  preached  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Hunt,  noted  for 
her  piety,  and  her  partiality  to  the  ejected  ministers.  This 
season  of  repose,  however,  did  not  long  continue.  Is  16S3, 
new  troubles  arose.  On  the  evidence  of  two  maid  servants, 
Mr.  Bryan  was  convicted  of  preaching,  and  fined  £40. 
Afterwards  he  and  Hr.  Tallents  were  put  into  the  crown 
office;  and  he  was  forced  once  more  to  leave  the  town.  Hie 
liberty  granted  in  1687,  by  the  succeeding  monarch,  James* 
bgain   restored    him  to  bis  ministerial  vocatitms  with  Mr 
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Tallenti,  and  a  ngalar  dissenting  congregatimi  being  femed^ 
these  (wo  ministers  oontinued  together  till  the  de«th  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  August  31, 1699. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Tallents,  the  other  fonnder  of  the  socie^ 
of  dissenters  in  High  Street,  was  bont  at  Pelsley,  near 
Chesterfield,  Derbyshire.  About  1643,  he  traTelled  as  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  On  his  retara,  be  was 
chosen  FeHow  of  Magdalene  Colle^,  and  was  afterwards 
Senior  Fellow  and  President.  As  a  talor  he  was  justly 
celebrated,  and  had  among  his  pupils  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  and 
Br.  Burton.  In  1652,  he  left  tbe  unirersity,  and  became 
minister  of  St. '  Mary's.  In  1656,  in  tbe  parish  church  of 
EUesmere,  was  exhibited  one  of  those  pnblick.  disputations 
abont  doctrine,  for  which  that  period  was  noted  and  di^raced, 
and  Mr.  Tallents  was  chosen  moderator,  an  offico  fur  which 
his  great  learning  and  greater  prudence  eminently  qualified 
him.  The  disputants  were  Mr.  Porter,  of  Whitchurch,  and 
Mr.  Haggar,  a  Baptist. — The  subject  was  tbe  necessity  and 
validity  of  infant  and  adult  Baptism.  In  this  basineaa 
Hr.  Tallents  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  Tbe 
restoration  of  the  exited  Charles  gave  him  great  pleasure;  bat 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  blasted  all  his  hopes  of  accommodating 
himself  to  the  established  state  of  ecclesiastical  afl^rs.  Aft« 
his  ejection,  he  annually  observed  Bartholomew-day  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapaeof 
several  years  that  he  could  bring  himself  to  undertake  auy 
stated  work  in  the  ministry,  or  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  a  liturgy, 
to  which  he  had  always  been  accustomed,  and  which  be  bad 
ever  justly  admired  for  its  antiquity  and  excellnice. 

In  1670,  he  travelled  into  France,  as  tutor  to  Mr.  BosGawea^ 
and  Hr.  Hampden,  two  young  gentlemen  of  fortune.  At  the 
expiratiui  of  two  years  and  a  half,  be  returned  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  jouMtd  Mr.  Bryan,  in  preaching  to  tbe  dissenters  there, 
and  iu  cimducting  au  academy  for  the  education  of  dissentiog 
ministers.  In  1686,  be  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Chester  for 
these  labours ;  but  on  the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in 
tbe  West,  he  was  liberated,  and  going  to  London,  he  led  a 
private  life.  During  his  absence  fn«n  Shropshire,  in  1686* 
be  was  calumniated  as  a  papist,  by  a  fanatick  who  pretended 
to  have  found,  in  a  desk  which  he  had  left  at  Shrewsbury, 
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<sach  restmentii  as  priests  say  mass  in,  fall  of  erooea  and 
images ;  and  a  boolc  in  which  were  the  names  of  such  as  were 
admitted  into  the  order  of  the  jesaits.'  This  'no-popery* 
slander  had  its  fonndati(m  in  'a  piece  of  an  old  white  damask 
bed  scolloped,  and  a  book,  containing  the  names  of  his  pupils 
at  Magdalene  College.'  The  matter  produced  some  success- 
ful prosecutions,  and  then  dropt.  In  1678,  he  retamed  once 
more  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and,  though  he  was  a 
man  of  very  great  moderation  and  favourable  to  occasional 
conformity,  in  1691,  he  finally  entered  into  his  new  place  of 
worship,  on  the  walls  of  which  he  caused  to  be  written  **  That 
it  was  not  built  for  a  faction  or  party,  but  for  promoting 
repentance  and  faith,  and  in  communion  with  all  that  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  sincerity,"  He  died  April  11,  1708,  in 
the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cburcb, 
from  which  be  had  been  ejected.  Besides  Mr.  Bryan,  he  had 
fur  his  assistants  successively,  Mr.  James  Owen,  and  Samuel 
Benion,  M.  D.  Mr.  Tallenta  was  a  man  of  considerable 
erudition  and  great  industry.  He  published  besides  sereral 
works  on  controverted  points  iu  divinity,  "A  View  of 
Universal  History ;  or  Chronoli^ical  Tables."  They  were 
finely  engraven,  on  sixteen  copper-plates,  in  his  own  house. 
In  bis  eighty-fifth  year,  he  wrote  a  short  History  of  Schism, 
for  the  promotion  of  Christian  moderation,  which  was 
answered  by  a  person  signing  himself  S.  G.  whose  book  was 
replied  to  with  efl^ct  by  Mr.  Tallents,  He  left  behind  him 
many  MSS.  of  importance,  particularly  a  journal  of  his 
travels,  which  was  formerly  in  the  bands  of  the  Bev.  Job 
Orton ;  but  so  blotted  and  soiled,  as  to  lose  much  of  its 
value. 

In  1715,  a  year  remarkable  for  the  first  Jacobite  rebellion, 
this  meeting-bouse  was  destroyed  by  a  mob ;  bat  was  soon 
afterwards  re-built  at  the  expense  of  Government.  Nothing 
of  consequence  is  observable  in  its  history  till  the  year  174^ 
when  the  Rev.  Job  Orton  was  appointed  minister  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Berry. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Orton,  in  1766,  a  separation  took 
place,  and  Mr.  Fownes,  who  had  been  chosen  assistant  to 
Mr.  Orton,  continned  minister,  witb  the  assistance  of  the 
ftev.  Mr.  Slapp,  of  Warrington,  who  died  in  1767,  and  was 
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succeeded  b;  tbe  Ber.  Ralph  ILuriMn,  Aftenrards  ot 
Manchester^  whhher  he  remoTed  in  1771>  and  bis  plats  was 
fiUed  up  in  1774,  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  8mitb.  The  Rer.  Mr. 
Rowe  was  sometiine  miDister  of  this  pwigregatioo.  The 
present  minister  is  the  Rer.  Mc  Case. 

The  chape),  which  stands  on  tbe  north  lude  ^f  HiglMlKel, 
is  a  jdain  bricit  building,  neatly  fitted  op,  and  sufficiently 
commodioua.  The  congregation  consists  of  Unitarian  Dis-; 
senters,  including  many  of  the  most  repntabls  and  apolent 
inhabitants  of  the  towa  and  neighbourhood. 

On  the  separation,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  in  tbe  Old 
Meeting  House,  a  new  congregation  was  foraied,wbo,  with  the 
assistance,  or  at  least  the  concurrence^  of  Mr.  Orton,  erected 
in  1776,  a  new  place  of  worship  on  Swan  HUl,  or  Morivanc^ 
of  the  Independent  persuasion.  Their  history  involves  but 
few  facts  of  importance  thai  have  not  been  anticipated  in  tbs 
account  of  the  Old  Meeting.  Their  first  minister  was  the 
Rer.  Robert  Gentleman,  who  had  formerly  ben  me  of  Mr. 
Ortou's  hearers;  he  removed  to  Carmardient  and  was  euo; 
ceeded,  in  1779,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lucas.  The  present 
minister  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Weaver. 

Besides  these  places  of  warship,  there  if  ft  Baptist  Meeting 
House,  in  Dog  Lane,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  near  the 
walls,  with  a  house  for  tbe  priest,  which  was  erected  in  1776. 
This  place  succeeded  a  chapel  in  an  upper  room  of  an  old 
house  in  St.  Alkmund's  Square.  The  Moravians,  also,  have 
a  meetipg  in  Cole  Hall;  and  tbe  Quakers  and  Wesleyai) 
Methodists  have  places  of  worhip  ou  St.  John's  Hill. 

Among  the  charitable  foondatioiis  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  Hospital  of  St,  Gil^s,  in  tbe  Abbey  For^gate,  claims 
priority  in  point  of  origin.  It  existed  as  early  as  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  who,  if  not  the  founder,  was  a  benefector 
to  it.  For  the  support  of  the  lepers,  to  whose  reception  it 
was  devoted,  that  king  granted  tbe  toll  of  all  corn  and 
meal  sold  in  Shrewsbury  market,  and  an  annual  peasimi  of 
thirty  shillings  out  of  his  rent  of  tbe  county  of  Salop.  Henry 
tbe  Third  added  the  privilege  of  a  horse  load  of  dead  and  dry 
wood,  to  be  taken  from  his  royal  wood  of  Lytbwood,  evary 
day  by  the  hospital.    In  the  existing  state  of  this  ancjent 
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famdgtkw,  Ibe  l^en  ire  nicceeded  by  ftar  poor  penoiM, 
who  inhabit  the  same  namber  of  ahna-hoaMs,  nearly 
adjoining  the  ohnrch  of  St.  Giles,  which  was,  doubtless,  the 
cbajMl  of  the  old  hospital.  They  were  rebuilt  about  a 
oentniy  affo.  The  office  of  " suufer  of  the  hosphal,"  is  now 
held  by  the  Earl  of  Tankerrille,  who  nominates  the  alms- 
ptf^le,  and  pays  It.  6d,  weekly  to  each,  with  a  certain 
allowance  of  coals,  and  an  npper  garment  ananally,  the  whole 
payneot  amnimtioy  to  $  19  per  anmun.  The  original 
donation,  by  Heorp  the  Second,  is  still  paid  by  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  is  allowed  to  him  in  his  '^cravings"  at  the 
exchequer. 

The  hospital  of  St.  John  the  Bt^ttist  and  St.  George,  stood 
in  the  suburb  of  Frankwell,  or  ratho*  Frankviile,  at  the 
e^Ltremity  of  the  Welsh  bridge.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in 
an  old  rental  of  the  town,  taken  30tb  of  Henry  the  Ihfrd. 
The  subsequent  .pacticulan  of  its  hiiitory  consist  chiefly  of 
beDe&ctioos  at  rarious  periods,  which  do  not  require  to  be 
enumerated.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  this  little 
asylum  for  indigmoe  and  age,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  ciHuniaaioners,  and  was  dissolred.  No  traces  of  its  site 
are  at  present  to  be  found. 

St.  Chad's  almsThoases  were  founded  in  1409,  on  the 
youth  side  of  the  cemetery,  by  Bennet  Typton,  a  publick 
brewer.  Hie  proTisioa  is  now  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
support  of  the  poor  to  whose  use  they  are  allotted.  Sc 
Mary's  alms4iouseSf  thougb  better  endowed  than  the  prew 
ceding,  are  equally  wretched  and  filthy.  They  are  situated 
in  a  rery  centnd  and  much  fnequented  thoroughfare,  and, 
being  a  publick  nuisance,  might  well  be  remored  without 
fiffeoce  to  the  pause  of  charity. 

MiLLWfiToi^'s  HosrtTAh,  a  respectable  brick  buildings 
situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  extremity  of  Frankwell,  was 
endowed  by  Mr.  James  Millingtoo,  a  draper,  of  ^rewsbury, 
who  bequeathed  nearly  all  his  fortune  for  this  laudable  pur> 
pose.  It  affwda  shelter  and  support  to  twelre  poor  persoos, 
fhaacn  fnw  the  single  bouaekeepecs  within  the  suburb,  or  in 
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tbe  nearest  part  of  St,  Chsd's  parnb.  '  Theie  were  also  prori- 
sions  for  the  relief  of  oat-penaioDera,  and  for  tha  cloathing', 
education,  and  apprenticing  of  forty  poor  children.  Two  ex- 
bibitions  of  £  40  a  year  each,  are  (banded  for  the  atadents  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  ^ 

The  Salop  Infirmart  in  St  Mary's  cfanreb-yard,  onginally 
a  manaion-house,  was  formed  in  1745,  and  has  the  honoar  of 
being  one  of  the  earliest  institatioos  of  the  kind  in  the  king- 
dom.  Like  most  others,  it  ia  supported  by  Tolnntary  sub- 
scriptions  and  benefoctions.  A  great  increase  i*  made  to  the 
funds  at  each  anniversary  of  the  institution,  which  occurs  ob 
the  Friday  of  the  race  week,  when  the  contributors  attend  (be 
treasurer  to  church,  where,  after  an  appropriate  sermon,  a 
collection  is  made  at  the  doors ;  the  plates  being  held  by  two 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  of  distingaisbed  rank  and  fortune, 
'  The  edifice  is  a  plain  handsome  brick  bnildrng,  well  adap- 
ted to  the  purpose  of  the  iostitntion,  -being  situated  on  the 
verge  of  an  emiuence,  which  commands  every  advantage  of 
salubrious  air,  and,  what  is,  perhaps,  in  no  small  d^^^ 
fitronrable  to  convalescents,  delightful  proapects.  Its  internal 
economy,  and  the  gratuitous  attendance  of  its  medical  sap- 
porters,  enable  it  to  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  pro- 
▼incial  establishment  of  the  same  kind. 

The  HovsB  op  Indo8tr«  owes  its  origin  to  an  asylum 
formerly  opened  in  Dog  Lane,  fur  the  reception  of  orphans 
from  the  Fonndling  Hospital  in  London.  The  governors  of 
tiiat  institntion,  from  the  success  of  their  exertions,  were  in- 
daced  tn  enlai^  their  colony  at  Shrewsbury,  and  for  this 
purpose,  the  building,  now  the  House  of  Industry,  was  erected 
at  their  sole  charge.  It  was  begun  in  1760,  and  finished  in 
^>oat  five  years,  at  an  expense  of  about  £  12,000.  Children 
were  sent  down  from  I^ndun  in  great  numbers,  and  put  out 
to  nurse  with  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity.  At  a  proper  age  they  were 
taken  into  ihe  house,  where  they  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wool,  and  afterwards  placed  out  as  apprentice*. 
At  one  time,  there  were  more  than  four  hundred  orpbuia  ia 
the  boapital,  under  the  care  of  snperinteadants  and  teachers. 
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Reqwctingf  two  ^irb  belonging  to  tfaw  inatitiitioD,  there  is  a 
carioDH  Bud  romantick  story,  to  which  we  have  already  briefly 
adrerted,  related  by  Mr.  Keir,  the  biographer  of  the  beoeTo- 
lent  bat  eccentrick  Mr.  Day,  and  by  Mws  Seward,  ia  ber  life 
of  Dr.  Darwin.  With  a  mind  ardeolly  disposed  to  rirtue, 
and  a  heart  eDthnsiastically  beDevolent,  Mr.  Day  during  the 
period  of  his  youth,  was  deluded  by  the  fascinating  eloqaence 
of  Roassean,  into  a  belief  of  his  ingenious  sophisms.  The 
writings  of  that  noted  innovator,  persuaded  him  that  the 
human  species  was  degraded  by  the  perverse  institutions  of 
society,  and  that  nothing  could  restore  it  to  its  original  dignity 
but  a  new  system  of  education,  by  which  children  should  be 
kept  apart  from  the  world,  and  be  protected,  by  the  bnocence 
of  ignorance,  against  its  vices,  its  prejudices,  and  its  artificial 


In  Mr.  Day's  mind,  a  soil  in  which  no  seed  fell  onprodoo- 
tive,  these  notions  took  root,  and  soon  produced  an  abundance 
ofschemes,  which  OD  account  of  their  impracticability  were 
the  subject  of  his  own  pleasantry  at  a  maturer  age.  The 
most  singular  of  them  was  an  experiment  on  female  education, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  unite  the  pure  delicacy  of  a  modem 
female  with  the  fortitude  and  bold  simplicity  of  a  Spartan 
vii^,  which  should  despise  the  frivolity  and  dissipation  of 
the.  present  corrupted  age.  There  was  no  finding  such  a 
creature  ready  made;  he  must  mould  some  infant  into  the 
being  which  his  philosophick  reveries  bad  imagined.  With 
this  view  Mr.  Day,  attended  by  his  friend  Mr.  Bicknel,  a 
barrister,  journeyed  to  Shrewsbury  to  explore  the  foandlii^ 
hospital.  From  the  little  train,  in  the  presence  of  bis 
companion,  be  selected  two  girls  of  twelve  years  each;  both 
beautiful ;  one  fair,  with  flaxen  locks  and  light  eyes,  whom  he 
called  Lucrelia;  the  other  a  clear  anburn  brunette  with 
darker  eyes,  more  glowing  bloom,  aud  chesnut  tresses,  wbtUB 
he  named  Sabriua.  These  girls  were  obtained  on  written 
conditions,  for  the  performance  of  which  Mr.  Bicknel  was 
guarantee.  They  were  to  this  eiect :  that  Mr.  Day  should, 
within  the  twelvemonth  after  taking  them,  resign  one  into  the 
protection  of  some  respectable  tradeswoman,  giving  one 
hnndred  pounds  to  bind  her  apprentice,  and  if  she  behaved 
well,  maintaining  her  until  she  married  or  b^;an  business  for 
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berwK  VpoireMier  of  Ibese  ereirts,  be  pMnnKch  to  admoe 
bne  hiindre<cf  potrnds  more.  He  avowed  his-  ihteirtiott  of 
edacatin^  the  giii  ke  shoiild  retain^  witfa  «  vieTr  to  make  ber 
liu  ftttine  Tfife,  sotemnl;  engaged  neTcr  to'  Tiolate  ber 
innocence  ^  and  if  he  abonld  renounce  his  plan,  to-  mshitain 
ber  decentTy  iir  aome  reapectable  fiunily  ontfl  abe  wai 
mani^,  when  he  promised  fire  hundred  poonda  as  ber 
portioiT, 

Mr.  Da;  went  directljr  to  France  witb  bis  proU^^es,  not 
taking;  an  En^^isb  serraot,  in  order  that  they  migbt  receive 
oo  ideas  but  those  which  he  chose  to  inatil. — They  teased  and 
perplexed  him; — they  quarrelled; — they  sickened  of  the 
amall-pox,  they  chained  him  to  their  bed-side,  by  crym^ 
whenever  he  Teft  them  in  tbe  care  of  any  person  wbo  could 
not  speak  English.  He  was  obliged  to  sit  np  with  them 
tnany  nights,  and  to  peribrni  for  then  tbe  meaneaT  ofllces  of 
tending,  lley  however  lost  uc  beauty  by  disease.  Soon 
after  tbeir  recovery,  while  be  was  crossing  the  Rhone,  witb 
bis  waida,  on  a  tempestaous  day,  the  boat  overset.  Being  an 
excellent  swimmer,  be  witfc  great  personal'  drfficnhy  and 
danger  saved  Ibem  both. 

Mr.  Bay  returned  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  eigbt 
months.  Sabrina  having  become  the  favourite,  be  placed  Ln- 
cretia  witfa  a  chamber  milliner.  She  behaved  well,  and  became 
Ae  wife  of  a  respectable  linen-draper,  in  London.  With  bis 
favourite  he  actually  proceeded  some  years  in  the  execntton  of 
his  project;  but  experience  and  matore  reflection  at  length 
convinced  him,  that  his  diewy  of  education  was  impracticable, 
and  be  renounced  all  hope  of  moulding  Sabrina  after  tbe 
model  bis  fancy  had  formed.  Tet,  thongh  he  reliaqnisbed 
Ae  idea  of  realizing  Rousseau's  visionary  children  of  nature^ 
he  continaed  his  protection  andmaintenaoce  to  both  the  girls. 
Ceasing  to  behold  Sabrina  as  a  wife,  be  placed  her  in  a 
boarding-school  at  Sutton-Colefield  in  Warwickshire,  where 
she  ranained  &ne  years,  gained  the  esteem  of  ber  itistractress, 
grew  femmine,  el^^t,  and  amiable.  After  leaving  school, 
she  boarded  some  years  near  Birmingham,  and  subsequently 
Dear  Newpwt,  in  Shropshire.  Wherever  she  resided, 
wherever  she  paid  visits,  she  seemed  to  herself  friendo. 
Beaattfnl  and  lulmired,  she  passed  the  dangerous  interval 
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betveen  itxtem  uiil  tventy-fire  without  incurmg  one  refler- 
tioa  OB  her  duiacter, — one  stain  od  her  ducreticHt.  Mr.  Day 
corresponded  with  her  paredtally;  but  iieldom  flaw  her,  and 
nerer  without  wJtnesaet.  la  her  twenty-sixth  year,  she  mar* 
lied  Bfr.  Bickoell,  the  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  her 
pmrdian  to  Shrewsbury,  and  had  guaranteed  the  performance 
of  hi*  itipnlations. 

TbflftindBofthe  Foundling  Hoapital  being  inadequate  to  the 
extnuive  plan  of  branching  out  the  charity  into  rftrioiu  coun. 
ties,  Uie  managers  ceased  to  send  children  to  the  provincial 
establishments,  and  die  Shrewsbury  house  was  consequently 
shut  up.  In  this  state  it  rennuned  for  some  years,  when,  after 
being  partly  used  as  a  woollen  manu&ctory,  it  was  coi^rerted 
mto  a  receptacle  <br  prisoners  of  war.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  parodiial  rates  of  Shrewsbury  induced  the  inhabitants  to 
petition  parliament  for  an  act  to  incorporate  the  five  parishea  of 
the  Town  and  Meole  Brace,  as  far  as  concerned  tiie  poor,  and 
lo  establi^  a  general  House  of  Industry.  In  1784,  they  pur- 
chased die  Orphan  Hospital  from  the  governors  of  the  Foand- 
littg  chari^,  and  having  anoexed  to  it  twenty  acres  of  good 
land,  they  converted  it  into  an  asylum  for  tlje  poor.  The 
■rerage  number  naint^ned  in  the  house,  including  children, 
is  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  five. 

The  bouse  is  a  spacious  trad  handsome  structure  of  bricic 
situated  on  a  noble  eminence,  opposite  the  Quarry,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  town,  its  suburbs,  and  the  whole 
range  of  mountains  in  Salop,  Montgomery,  and  Denbigh,  with' 
a  wide  expanse  of  the  interjacent  plain. 

Of  the  Free  Schools  and  seminaries  in  this  town,  the  first, 
of  which  any  record  rrawius,  was  in  the  ancient  Saxou  college 
of  St,  Peter,  where,  one  of  our  best  early  English  historians, 
OrdariCBs  Vitalis,  was  educated.  HewasthesonofOddirius, 
a  priest  of  Attiogbam,  (Atcham)  where  he  was  bom,  in  1074. 
At  fire  year*  of  age  be  was  sent  to  the  seminary  of  St  Peter, 
at  Scrobbeabyrig,  or  Shrewsbhry,  to  which  his  Ather  was  a 
Ia^;e  benefiurtor.    Here  he  remained  until  he  attained  his 
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tenth  year,  vben  he  wu  plac«d  in  the  Benedictine  tititvf  .of 
Uticum,  in  Nomandy,  where,  in  his  eleventh  year,  be  leceired 
the  tonsnre  of  the  order,  and  waa  then  named  Vitalin^  becnue 
his  first  acceptance  of  the  rale  of  St.  Benedict  happened  oo 
that  saint's  day.  His  great  eccleaiastica)  work  is  a  faistoty  of 
his  own  times,  of  which  a  fragment  was  pablished  by  Camdra, 
in  the  collection  of  English  hisb^ians  sent  to  the  press  by  him 
from  Frankfort  in  1603.  He  called  it  the  Caem  JragwutU, 
and  supposed  it  to  bare  been  written  by  William  de  Poictoa, 
archdeacon  of  Lesieux.  The  whole  work  was  printed  by  Da 
Chesne,  in  his  grand  and  accurate  edition  of  Norman  wrteis. 

By  the  suppression  of  this  seminary^  at  the  dinolution  of 
the  Abbey,  the  town  was  left  without  any  establishBient  fov 
publick  edncation,  until  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the 
munificence  of  Edward  the  Sixth  >»- fefoanding  (be  free 
scbodl  of  Wellington  in  this  conntyt  represented  their  neces- 
sities to  that  monarch,  who  acceded  to  tbdr  request,  and 
granted  cerlaia  tythes  from  the  former  pomes  dibos  of  St. 
Bfory's  and  St.  Chad's,  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  andec 
the  title  of  ih^  Free  Grammar  School  of  King  Edwwd  the 
Sixth.  Two-  masters  were  appointed }  and  the  biahop  of 
Udifield,  with  the  bailiffs  and  bnigssses,  were  Domimted 
gorernors.  Qneen  Elizabeth  greatly  aogmented  her  brotbei^s 
donation,  by  giving  the  whole  rectory  of  Chirbury,  with 
additional  tythes  and  estates  belonging  to  St.  Mary's.  She 
conierred  a  second  liberal  donation  at  the  instance  of  tha 
excellent  Thomas  Ashton,  master  of  the  school,  a  descendant 
jwobably  of  tbe  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Lancashire. 
As  a  proof  of  the  flonrisbing  state  of  the  establishment  under  him 
it  is  recorded,  that  he  had  two  hundred  and  ninety  scholars, 
a  number  rarely  exceeded  by  the  great  foundations  «f 
Westminster,  Eton,  and  Winchester,  Hany  of  the  first 
persons  in  the  kingdtNU  committed  their  youth  to  Mr.  Ashton's 
tuition ;  among  the  rest,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland  and  president  of  tbe  marches,  sent  his  son,  the 
afterwards  illustrious  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  here  laid  th* 
foundation  of  his  friendship  with  the  celebrated  Sir  Fulk.. 
Greville,  Lord  Brooke.  They  were  both  entered  ali 
Shrewsbary  school  on  the  same  day.  For  tbe  improTement 
of  bis  pnpils,  Mr.  Ashtoo  instituted  occasiooal  dramatick 
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indiibitions.  OfoDeof  tbewan  ancient  nnnofcripl  givem  the 
^llovrmg  account: 

"llh  yearcj  1068,  at  Whjrtsnntjde,  waa  a  notable  stage 
playe,  played  at  Shroabery,  which  laatyd  all  the  holy  dayes, 
unto  wbidi  cam  greate  npmben  of  people,  of  noblemen  and 
others,  the  which  was  praysed  gretely ;  and  tbe  chyffe  aucter 
thereof  was  one  Blaster  Aston,  being  the  head  aeoole  master 
of  the  free  Bcoole  there^agodly  and  lereayd  m^n,  wfeo  tool^ 
mairellotifl  pains  therem." 

Chnrchyard,  in  his  verses  wptten  about  this  time,  mentions 
the  plays,  and  describes  the  mral  theatre  in  the  qaarry,  oq 
jrfaidi  they  were  represented  t 

"I  had  such  haste,  in  hope  to  be  bnt  brefc. 
That  iDManMBts  m  digrches  were  forgot, 

And  somewhat  more,  bdiind  the  walls  as  chiefe 
Where  playes  hare  been,  which  is  most  worthy  note, 

There  is  a  ground  new  made,  theatre  wyse, 

Both  deepe  and  bye,  in  goodlie  aandent  gayse; 

Where  well  may  sit  ten  thousand  men  at  easey— 
And  yet  the  one,  tbe  other,  not  displease. 
A  place  below,  to  bayte  both  bnll  and  bears 

For  players  too,  greate  roume  and  place  at  wyll, 
yVnd  in  the  same  a  coke-pit  wondrons  fayre, 

Besides,  where  men  may  wrestle  to  their  fill," 

Mr.  Asbton,  on  bi«  resignntioQ,  drew  qp  a  code  of  laws  by 
fvhicfa  tbe  school  was  governed  for  two  centuries.  He 
)3estowed  on  it  a  considerable  donation,  and  took  a  paternal 
concern  in  its  interests  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  A  short 
time  pfeyiously  to  bis  death  he  revisited  it,  and  preached  a 
sermon  to  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  town,  which  drew  the  sincere 
homage  of  their  tears  and  blessings.  After  this  ^fewell*  he 
returned  to  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Coqibridge,  where 
he  died  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  in  id78, 

In  tbe  list  of  eminent  persons  who  have  more  recently 
presided  over  the  free  school  of  Shrewsbury,  may  be  dis^ 
tioguished  the  Rev.  Charles  Newling,  to  whose  respectable 
character,  many  perHons  now  living,  who  were  educated  under 
him,  can  bear  testimony.    He  resigned  in  1770,  having  beeq 
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prrsentedt  by  Bishop  Cornwallis,  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Phitip'ot  in  BimiinghaiD,  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  aoiMxed 
pretieod  and  treasnrerahip  of  the  Cathednl  of  Ltcbficldi  and 
the  first  portion  of  the  rectory  of  Westbury,  in  this  (xinntir. 

The  declioe  of  this  iloble  foundation,  partly  attributable  to 
certain  defects  in  the  ancient  rules  and  ordinaries,  was 
remedied  by  an  act  of  parliament  iu  1796,  '^  for  ^e  better 
government  and  r^alation  of  tbp  free  grapiTnar  seboolof 
Shrewsbury."  The  management  of  the  rerenaes,  and  the 
removal  oi  discbarge  of  school-masterst  were  by  tbia  act 
vested  in  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  as  visitor,  and 
in  thirteen  trustees  or  governors,  of  whom  the  mayor,  for  the 
time  being,  is  one.  The  appointment  of  masten  Test*  solely 
in  St.  John's  colle^  Oambridg*. 

The  school  is  a  large  subatantial  atrectorp  of  ftco  rtoo^ 
surrounding  two  sides  of  a  court,  with  a  sf^aarB  pinhacled 
tower  in  the  aagle.  The  ordinal  sciiool  was  built  of  timber, 
and  the  present  chape),  tower,  and  libiary,  woe  added  in  the 
year  I596»  The  woodea  baildk^  traa  taktat  down,  and  in 
1630  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  present  stately  edifice 
of  Grinshili  stone.  In  the  centre  i#  a  gateway,  adorned  on 
each  side  by  a  rade  Corinthian  polomn,  anpporting  stalues  of 
a  scholar  and  a  graduate,  in  the  eostnine  <^  tba  times. 
Over  the  arch  is  a  Greek  inscription  fhmi  Isocrales,  importr 
ing  that  a  love  of  learning  is  necessaiy  to  a  scholar.  Above 
are  the  arms  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  windows,  except 
one  at  the  south  end,  in  the  pointed  style,  are  all  of  ibe 
square  form,  inlrodaced  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or 

fierhapS  earlier.  The  whole  structure  is  probably  one  of  the 
atest  specimens  of  that  fashionable  bnt  inomgruoue  mode  of 
building  which  prevailed  in  the  16(b  and  I7fh  centuries,  and 
exhibits  that  mixture  of  styles,  **  wherein  the  Grecian  and  the 
pointed,  however  discordant  and  irreconcileable,  are  jumbled 
together,  and  compose  a  fontaatick  species,  hardly  assignable 
to  any  class  or  name."  ff  The  ground  door  on  one  side  the 
gateway,  contains  a  room,  originally  used  as  the  accidence 
school,  on  the  other,  the  bouse  now  given  by  the  head  master 
to  his  assistant.  In  the  middle  story  are  comprised  the 
ludgiiig-rooms  of  the  assistant's  house,  anda  writing  apartment, 

*  Walpok't  Anecdolcs  o(  Pualing. 
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Tbe  principal  Mbool  room,  wbich  occupies  tlie  app^r  atory, 
iru  ofigfiaally  dirid^  by  three  partitioiis  vfth  folding  doors, 
but  these  beiiig  remored,  it  forms  a  t^  spacions  aod  noble 
aparttaeot.  The  chapel,  on  tbe  groand-floor,  at  the  other  part 
(^tbe  bnildiagr,  has  a  very  handaonw  open  screen  of  olik,  and 
a  palpit  embellished  vith  the  gftttesqne  Carrk^  of  Qneen 
Elitabetb's  days,  Tbe  ceiling  was,  in  1766^  adorned  with 
emboased  fretwork,  consisting  of  a  rariety  of  fbliage  aud 
ddvices,  prsaefred  from  the  rtiias  of  St.  Alkmund's  cborch. 
Orertbechape],  andof  die  sameaiM,  is  tbe  library,  which, 
from  its  early  eredioo,  waa  probably  intended  as  a  pnblick 
compensation  fat  tbe  loss  of  Tarions  eccleatastical  libraries 
in  the  conretits  and  collegea  <^tfae  connty.  It  cootaibs  a  most 
ralnable  collectioD  of  books  in  MSS.,  and,  in  size  and  deeon^ 
tion,  is  in  no  respeot  inferior  to  thegnater  namber  of  those  in 
tbe  nniTeftitiesr  Tbe  windows  are  decorated  with  arms  and 
inscriptions  of  the  fbnnders  and  principal  bcneActota^ 
Several  portomils  ornament  tbe  walK  among  wbich  are 
dtMinguished,  a  half  length  of  Henry  tbe  Eighth,  aod  of  his 
son,  Edward  the  Sixfli,  when  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve;  a  full 
length  of  BB  admiral,  (probably  Benbtfw)  in  the  dress  of 
Oharles  Ibe  Second's  reign. 

Among  die  onrksili^  sre  three  aepaldral  stones,  disoorered 
in  plowing  n  field  near  Wroxeter,  of  which  a  correct  descrtp- 
tioB  is  giren  by  Mr.  Pennant  t 

The  largest  has  on  its  snmn^it  a  pine-cone  between  two 
liona,  and  beneath  the  pediment  a  rose.  Tbe  first  is  takm 
tmm  die  F&ea,  called  by  Plinyf  Ferslis  Arbor,  expressire  of 
its  m^MMfairfy  subject,  and  not  onfrequeut  on  uemoriats  of 
diis  kind.  Sqch  was  tbp  great  brass  cone,  fire  yards  high, 
wfaidi  crowD^  the  nwasoleum  of  Adrian,  now  the  tower  of 
SL  Angela^  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  gardens  of  tbe 
Belvedeic,  The  inscription  denotes  the  death  of  C.  Mahhivus 
Sbcohdhs,  of  tbe  towii  of  PoIlentiB,  a  beue^danhu,  or 
veteran  of  the  twentiedi  legion,  who  had  served  his  time, 
and  was  called  again  into  service  by  the  entreatia  of  the  chief 
l^ate. 

the  second  stone  has,  on  the  npper  part,  a  human  face,  two 
dotphins,  and  two  serpente.  Beneath  are  three  pannels.  In 
tbe  fint  is  commemorated  by  her  husband,  Plaeida,  aged  fifty- 
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fire,  ttnil  thirty  yean  bit  wife.  In  tbe  tiezt  u  an  uwcriptiiw  to 
Denccus,  a  boy  fifteen  yean  old,  aon  to  tbe  nine  peraon,  C%r, 
ageitte  patre.  The  third  pannel  is  a  blank;  no,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  man  who  had  erected  this  monament,  deaigned  to  be 
buried  in  tbe  Bame  place  with  hii  wife  and  sob,  bat  dying  etse-r 
where,  this  pannel  remained  nnfilled. 

The  third  stone  i«  inscribed  to  M.  Petronins,  Sigifer,  oi 
atandard  bearer,  to  tbe  Ltgvt  qwUMor-ttecimta  gewina,  tbe 
fourteenth  doable  legion,  or  a  legion  formed  from  two.  Aa 
thia  legion  never  wag  in  Britain,  the  learned  Dr.  Ward  gueaaea 
that  Petronina  only  <^e  for  hia  beeltb,  and  died  here. 

A  few  other  Roman  antiquities,  diiefiy  from  Wroxeter,  are 
depoaited  in  a  aniall  maaeom,  separated  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  room.  Here  are  also  some  fossils,  and  other  natural  caii* 
osJties.  Among  the  latter  is  the  dried  body  of  s  stuigeon, 
caught  in  tbe  Severn,  a  little  below  the  caatle,  in  1803.  When 
alive,  it  weighed  one  hundred  and  ninety  two  pounds,  and 
was  nine  feet  long,  and  three  feet  four  inches  roond.  It  waa 
healthy  and  foil  of  spawn,  and  though  in  atmggluig  the  bonea 
of  the  head  were  fractured,  it  lived  a  day  and  a  night,  after 
being  taken  ont  of  the  water,  a  circuniBtan<»  almost  as  extra* 
ordinary  aa  its  passage  of  three  hundred  miles,  up  the  river, 
from  the  sea.  In  front  of  the  scbooli,  on  the  town  aide,  is  an 
inclosed  play^^ound ;  there  is  also  a  ctHwiderable  portion  t^ 
land  for  tbe  same  purpose  in  tbe  interior  part  of  the  premises^ 
with  two  commodtoUB  bouses  for  the  maaten. 

Here  are  three  institotione,  in  Shrewabary,  for  tbe  free 
education  of  tbe  poor.  BowDLBa's  Craritit  School  was 
founded  in  1734,  by  Mr.  Thomaa  Bowdler,  alderman,  and 
draper,  for  the  instruction,  cloathiog,  and  apprenticing,  of 
poor  children  in  the  parish  of  St.  Julian's.  The  ScBacRiPTioit 
Chasitv  School,  was  established  for  shnilar  purposes,  in 
1708,  by  the  town  at  large.  .  It  ia  situated  near  the  Abbey 
Church.  Allatt's  Chautt  School,  the  latest  and  best  of 
(he  three,  was  instituted  in  1798,  by  Mr.  John  Aliatt,  many 
years  chamberlain  of  the  corporation,  who  bequeathed  his 
fortune,  including  his  garden  at  tbe  bottom  of  Swan  Hill,  to 
endow  and  erect  two  schools  for  tbe  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  town  of  Sbrewabury,  tbe  parenla  of  whom  have 
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tot  recb^red  parochial  reli«f,  beudes  a  aun  to  be  laid  sat  an-. 
nually  in  coats  aod  gowns  for  poor  old  men  and  widows.  The 
seminaiy  is  a  plain  but  elegant  structar^  of  frefr«ton^  barinjp 
two  commodioas  booses  onited  to  the  scfaool-rooms  by  arcades. 
The  expense  of  tbe  erection  was  about  £2,000;  the  interest  of 
tbe  residoe  maintains  die  master  and  mistress,  who  instmct 
twenty  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetickr  and  the  girls  in  sewing.  They  are  clothed  twice 
a  year,  and  at  a  proper  age  apprenticed. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  the  first  Town,  or  Guild 
Hall,  for  Shrewsbury,  was  erected.  IlNs,  howerer,  highly 
probable  that  neither  this,  nor  any  other  town,  would  remaia 
long  without  some  place  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  pub-' 
lick  justice  and-  the  maiiagement  of  the  r^^ar  aflbirs  of 
police.  The  most  rational  conjecture  is,  that  the  assizes  were 
anciently  held  in  the  castle,  and  that  the  first  regular  building 
was  erected  near  the  site  of  the  present  Town  Hall,  soon  aftw 
the  borough  was  first  incorporated. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  tbe  Second,  the  "Boothe  Halle," 
was  seized  by  tbe  king,  under  pretence  of  its  having  been 
erected  ill^pilly.  So  that  it  wonld  seem  it  could  not  hare 
been  then  long  built.  The  bnigesses,  pleading  that  the 
powers  of  their  charter,  enabled  them  to  improf  e  the  town 
ip  any  way  they  might  deem  expedient,  the  "Halle"  wa» 
restore^  to  them.  By  a  deed  of  tits  thirtieth  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  A,  D.  I4&2,  it  appears,  that  forty  marks  out  of  the 
"town  stock"  were  allowed  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
Hall ;  the  old  one  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  to  be 
built  with  a  tower  orer  the  exchequer.  From  tbe  booka 
belonging  to  the  corpMration,  we  Icam,  that  the  'Booths 
Halle'  was  re-edified  in  tbe  twenty-second  year  of  H«iry  the  - 
Eighth,  and  this  was  probably  the  building  which  remafsed 
until  it  gare  place  to  the  present  structure. 

Tbe  old  town  Town  Hall  was  a  large,  .but  low,  timber 
building,  with  a  clock  turret,  sikI  stood,  across  the  present 
square,  at  right  angles,  with  about  the  centre  of  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  new  hall.  The  rooms'  on  tbe  ground. 
floor  were  let  out  for  shops,  and  a  corered  passage  for  car- 
riages communicated  with  the  Hi^  Street.  Orer  these  was.  a 
low  room,  called  the  Hall.     It  was  63  feet  by  25|.    In  ttiia 
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room  the  nsaiisa,  MMietia,  and  other  conrta  were  beM,  Ad- 
joining this,  at  right  an^ea,  waa  a  more  apBcioua  apertowiit, 
oalled  the  green  room ;  or  ea  Phillips  remarkB,  *  more  properiy 
the  agreeing  room,  or  chamber  of  concord.'  This  waa  idso 
aaad  aa  an  Bssembly  and  card  room,  end  at  the  south  end  was 
the  exdiequer,  where  the  mayor  held  his  courts,  and  where 
the  archives  of  the  coqMmtloa  were  deposited.  This  apart- 
ment  was  built  in  1490,  and  was  a  strong  stone  bailding.  It 
appears  that  the  arms  of  Spain  were  at  one  time  among  the 
decoratiens  of  this  room;  for  an  old  MS.  chronicle  states,  that 
'in  the  yeare  1588  ibe  Spanish  navye  cam  upon  the  sea  to- 
wardes  Enghmde,  was  by  God  hys  just  jodgment  destroyed. 
The  umcs  of  Spaine  were  the  naxte  morning  fallen,  clene 
downe  IB  the  exeheqour  in  Salopp,  and  waa  nerer  putt  up 
againe  to  this  daie:  a  tbinge  very  remarkable.*  Thoe  arms 
thus  iadignant  at  Uie  defeat  of  the  vnixeihle  ^rmaJa,  were 
probably  those  of  Philip  of  Spain,  set  up  on  bis  mairi^e  with 
our  Qneoi  Mary. 

At  Ae  summer  assiBefl,  in  1768,  in  couequenee  of  the 
pressing  rsmonstrauces  o£  Mr.  Barm  Hotham,  enforced  by 
the  threat  of  •  fin«  upon  tba  county,  it  was  detenniiied  to 
•reet  a  new  Hall  lor  the  county,  and  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained  Ae  year  following,  for  Ais  purpose.  To  render  the 
new  bailding  more  handsoau  and  commodioas,  and  to  remoro 
Ae  iacoavenietioe  occaaiooed  by  the  old  one  standing  across 
die  atreet  of  the  greatest  resort,  stireral  houses,  t^^ther  with  the 
aacieat  tower  of  the  oxcheqoer,  were  taken  down,  and  various 
oAcr  impronraents  made  in  the  adjaont  parts.  The  present 
Hall  waa  completed  in  1786,  and  first  used  at  the  summer 
assizea  of  the  wurnn  year.  It  was  designed  by  BIr.  Haycock 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  tbe  whole  •xpeose,  raised  by  a  ecma^ 
rata,amouDted  toaboat£l],00(^  It  has  a  baodaona  stono 
front  to  the  street  Hie  ground  floor  oonsista  of  a  veatibale, 
and  (wo  eoarts  for  tbe  assiaea.  Under  that  appropriated  to 
tbe  crown  bar  is  a  eett,  for  the  reception  of  {H-iwnerB.  A . 
iMantifnl  spiral  stone  stair-ease  leads  to  the  h%faer  story, 
wbne  ia  a  lug«  room  for  oonn^  meetoigs,  an  apartment 
fat  gnad  juries,  with  reoord  and  titter  offlces. 
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In  the  grand  jury  room  there  arc  portraits  of  George  the 
first  and  second,  and  one  of  Admiral  Benbow,  The  por- 
trait of  Geoi^  the  first,  was  given  by  Mr.  William  Elisha,  in 
1772;  that  of  George  the  second,  by  Thomas  Wingfieldifisq,, 
formerly  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  and  the  portrait  of 
the  gallant  Admiral,  by  his' sister,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hind,  who 
died  in  May,  17^. 

Thb  Covntv  Gaol  was  originally,  in  the  castle  precinct, 
nntit  that  fortress  became  so  ruinous  as  to  be  insecure.  In 
1536,  application  was  made  to  the  corporation  for  permission 
that  "the  sheriff  might  bare  bys  countie  jale  wytbin  the  town 
bencefoorthe,  "  which  was  granted  him. 

It  appears,  however,  that  (he  insecurity  of  the  castio 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  the  gaol  apart  5-om  that  for- 
tress; accordingly,  the  prison  was  placed  on  the  left-hand  of 
the  space,  between  the  two  north  castle  gates,  now  occupied 
by  the  buildings  called  Windsor  square,  A  new  gaol  was 
erected,  in  1705,  at  the  back  of  Castle  Street,  behind  tbe  turn- 
ing to  School  Lane,  of  which  Mr.  Howard  has  given  some 
account  in  his  Survey.  In  this  prison,  numerous  irregulari- 
ties prevailed. — The  gaoler  was  suffered  to  keep  an  ale-house, 
and  the  place,  altogether,  was  both  wretched  in  its  accommo- 
flation,  and,  like  siany  other  houses  of  correctum  and  puni^- 
ment,  at  ones  the  seat,  and  the  seminary  of  wickedness. 

In  17S6,  an  act  wa:i  obtained  for  tbe  erection  of  a  county 
gaol,  after  the  plan  of  tbe  humane  Howard.  Tbe  spot  on 
which  the  prison  now  stands,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Blackburne;  and  Mr.  Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury,  furnished  the 
approved  plan.  The  building  was  completed  in  1793,  at  an 
expen8eofabout£30,000,  towards  which,  the  old  gaol  was 
sold  by  auction.  The  pleasant  terrace  on  the  south  side  of  the 
pri^n  wall,  was  soon  afterwards  made. 

The  gaol  is  entirely  separate  from  tbe  town,  and  a  little  de- 
tached from  the  Castle.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  and  salubri- 
ous cliff  of  dry  gravel  over  the  river.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  and  possesses  every  appropriate  excellence.  It  is 
bpacious,  airy,  and  well  supplied  with  water.     Hie  entrance 
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u  by  a  (V«e-atoiie  gate,  oo  caob  side  of  whidi  if  a  lodgCi  and 
over  the  arch  ia  a  fine  bust  of  Howard,  by  Bacon,  preaented 
by  the  late  Thomu  Knight,  of  Henley,  and  Rowland  Hont, 
Esqra.,  two  active  and  intelligent  magiatratea  of  the  county. 

The  ioteroal  regulation*  of  this  pri§on  correspond  with  its 
neat,  if  not  ornamental,  exterior.  Before  any  prisonen  are 
admitted,  tbey  are  taken  into  reception  cells,  famished  in  the 
lodge,  where  they  are  tboronghly  cleansed  of  such  filth  as 
usailly  attaches  itself  to  the  idle  and  profligate.  AAer  they 
tmre  ^U4  performed  a  sort  of  quarantine  at  the  lodge,  tbey 
are  conducted  to  tbeir  respective  classes,  and  all  those 
charged  criminally,  are  clothed  in  the  prison  unifonn,  -which 
is  a  wooll«i  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  cap,  the  fonner  ornamented 
with  blue  and  yellow  stripes  before  conviction,  and  afterwards 
changed  for  one  of  brown  and  yellow. 

In  the  keeper's  house,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  west 
front  of  the  prison,  facing  the  gate,  is  an  apartment  for  the  use 
of  the  magistrates.  The  chapel  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole,  and  is  contrived  so  as  to  separate  every  class  of 
prisoners,  yet,  so  that  the  minister  may  be  seen  by  all  the 
e«igr^[ation.  It  is  a  neat,  well^^wnstruoted,  octagonal 
building. 

With  the  exception,  as  we  conceive,  of  the  blue-striped 
jacket  aniforin,  the  management  of  this  prison  is  worthy  uf 
imitation  by  all  similar  establishments.  The  licentious  prac- 
tices of  many  old  gaols  are  totally  abolished;  and  oo 
incentives  to  the  indulgence  of  vice,  are  here  held  out  to 
vagabonds  nut  of  doors,  not  having  filled  the  measure  of  their 
Iniquity,  or  become  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  constant 
society  of  the  avowed  guilty.  All  the  prisoners,  according  to 
the  nature  and  meaxure  of  their  crimes,  are  classed,  and  tbeir 
respective  classes  kept  apart  from  each  other  j  as  are  also  the 
male  from  the  female  prisoners.  Here  are  no  dark  and  dreary 
dungeons — no  damp  and  noxious  cells: — Cold  and  nakedness, 
filth  and  rice,  are,  as  much  as  possible,  guarded  against; 
whilst  every  inducement  to  repentance,  reformation,  and 
morality,  is  held  out.  £ven  the  galling  and  disgraceful 
restraints  of  Irons,  are  in  this  prison  dispensed  with,  except  in 
the  cases  of  capital  and  very  refractory  ofTendera.  Nay,  e?en 
a  system  of  rewards,  to  the  orderly  and  industrious,  has  been 
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•d(^ted  by  the  iMritorioiu  exertions  of  on«  of  tbe  magiatnte*, 
Rowlaud  Huot,  of  Boreatlon,  Esq.,  by  which  debtors  an 
enabled  to  gain  a  liTelibood  while  in  confinement,  and  some 
implements  or  materials  supplied  them  on  their  return  to  their 
&miliesand  society.  Nor  are  the  criminal  prisoners  exempt 
from  these  favours;  clothes  and  implements  of  labour  are 
given  to  those,  who  on  quitting  the  prison,  are  found  worthy 
to  receive  a  written  certificate  of  their  industry,  penitence,  and 
gfood  behaviour:  and  as  the  r^ulatioDS  of  this  place,  go  more 
towards  the  prevention,  than  the  punishment  of  crimes,  those 
who  are  dismissed  from  it,  are  furnished  with  a  small  sum 
for  immediate  maintenance;  thus  choaking  up  the  first 
dianiielB  of  temptation,  and  allowing  to  the  liberated  a 
sufficient  time  to  coniirm  the  good  resolutions  which  they 
may  hare  formed  daring  their  solitary  confinement.  Bibles, 
Prayer  books,  and  other  religious  works,  are  put  into  their 
hands,  and  every  possible  exertion  is  made  to  reclaim  the 
wanderer,  and  relieve  the  wretched.  Tbe  house  of  correction, 
or  Conuty  Bridewell,  is  within  the  new  prison,  and  partakes 
of  tbe  benefit  of  its  govftnmeut  and  regulations;  the  prisoners 
of  the  town  gaol  are  also  now  incorporated  with  those  of  the 
(wnnty  gaol. 

A  Court  of  Conscience,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
was  granted  to  this  town  and  liberty,  by  Queen  Elizabeth; 
and  in  1783,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  establishing  a 
Conrt  of  Requests,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  amounting 
to  forty  shillings  and  exceeding  two  shillings,  in  a  summary 
way.    This  latter  is  held  every  Wednesday.   . 

The  earliest  corporation  seal  of  Shrewsbury,  with  an 
armorial  shield,  is  that  inscribed  sioillvh  ballivorvn 
S^lopie:  the  teal  of  the  bailiffs  of  Skreuiibury :  with  three 
lions  passant  guardant.  Tha  present  arms  of  tbe  town, 
three  leopards'  laces,  are  found  for  the  first  time  on  the 
snperb«eal,  which  is  still  asedj  and  whidi  was  ei^javea  in 
the  year  1425,  as  appears  from  the  inscription,  Sigillu  ct/mune 
Hlmiatia  vUU  Salope$hurie  faetu  ano  gre  MDDDDXXV. 
This  seal  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  and  vhews 
good  taste  as  well  as  good  sense.  It  represents  «  view  of  the 
town,  with  its  chnrches,  bouses,  bridges,  and  circum-ambient 
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rirer.  Orer  a  iDagni6cei]t  gate  are  the  lions  of  EngUnd ;  on 
one  sUle,  (be  present  town  arms;  on  tbe  other,  the  cross  of 
SL  George,  to  denote  the  Welsh,  or  St.  Geoi^'s  bridge. 
A  churdi,  with  its  steeple  of  lead,  ie  plainly  distinguishable; 
from  which  circumstance,  it  has  besn  conjectured,  that  the 
old  collegiate  church  of  St.  Chad  was  at  ^at  time  crowned 
with  a  leaden  spire:  and,  that  an  attentive  obseirer  may 
discern  some,  not  uninteresting,  traces  of  the  domestick 
architecture  of  our  ancestors. 

In  Dr.  Taylor's  MS.  is  tbe  following  account  of  the  first 
Market  House  in  this  town,  of  which  any  record  remains: 
"  This  yeare,  1667,  Maister  John  Dawes  of  Shrosbei^,  and 
Alderman  of  die  sayde  towne,  began  and  baylded  two  fayre 
houseses  in  the  corner  market  there,  for  the  saffe  placinge  of 
come  from  wether,  so  that  the  owners  thereof  may  stand  saffe 
and  drye,  the  which  biiyldings  wasathisowucosteandchaige; 
which  place  serryth  for  the  inhabitantes,  as  also  strangers  to 
naike  in,  and  the  loft  above  forsoondry  profitable  purposes." 

To  these  two  timber  buildings,  Mr.  Humphrey  Onslowe,  in 
the  year  1571,  added  three  others,  for  tbe  like  purpose.  In 
1695,  these  buildings  were  removed,  and  the  present  edifice 
erected  on  their  site.  The  following  inscription  appears  over 
tbe  northern  arch:  "The  xvth  day  of  June  was  this  building 
begun,  William  Jones  and  Thomaa  Charlton,  Gent.,  then 
BailiSs,  and  was  erected  and  covered  in  their  time,  1^5."  So 
that  it  appears,  this  stately  and  substantial  edifice  was  built 
in  tbe  short  space  of  one  year.  It  is  not,  however,  certain, 
that  its  numerous  ornaments  were  all  finished  in  that  time. — 
The  inscription  stating  only  that  it  was  'erected  and  covered* 
during  that  short  period.  It  is  conjectured,  that  Churchyard, 
the  poet,  of  whom  we  shall  hereafter  give  a  memoir,  and  who 
lived  at  this  time,  referred  to  tbe  new  market^house,  in  the 
following  lines: — 

I  held  on  way  to  auncient  Shrewsberie  towne. 
And  so  from'  horse  at  lodging  lighting  downe 
1  walkt  the  streates,  and  markt  what  came  to  vewe. 
Found  old  things  dead,  as  world  were  made  a  newe. 
For  buildings  gay,  and  gallant  finely  wrought, 
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Il»d  old  device,  ^rougfa  tioH  supplasted  cImm—- 
Some  boiwes  hue,  that  seem'd  to  be  worttw  oqag^t,   .  . 
Were  fat  withio,  that  outward  looked  )eai>e: 
Wit  had  wou  wealthe,  to  stufib  each  emptie  place, 
The  oanoing  head,  and  labourio^  hand  bad  grace 
To  gayne  and  keepe,  and  lay  up  still  in  store, 
Aa  man  migbt  pay  tbe  heart  conid  wiab  no  more. 

WoBTHiNBs  or  Wales. 

This  bnilding  ta  exceedingly  spacious  and  magnificeDt,  and, 
at  die  thne  Churchyard  irrote,  would  doubtless  have  a  splen- 
did, and,  according  to  tbe  architectural  taste  of  that  age  a  very 
pleasing  aspect.  It  is  built  entirely  of  free  stone;  with  its 
principal  front  fkcing  tbe  wesL  In  tbe  centre,  over  a  spacions 
portal,  are  the  arms  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  in  alto  relievo,  under 
a  rich  canopy.  Attached  to  the  imposts  of  the  great  arch, 
are  pillars,  each  supporting  the  figure  of  a  lion,  bearing  a 
shield  on  its  breast.  Above,  are  two  stories,  with  large 
square  mullioDed  windows.  On  each  side  of  this  portal  is  an 
open  arcade,  consisting  of  three  large  round  arches,  reposing 
on  pillars,  which  form  the  main  building;  over  which  is  a 
range  of  square  windows,  with  mullions,  and  a  rich  aod  whim- 
sical parapet,  consisting  of  a  series  of  curled  embrasures, 
somewhat  like  the  lonick  volute.  Between  them  at  altenwite 
distances,  are  a  kind  of  grotesque  pinnacles,  in  the  same  style. 
At  the.  north  end  sonth  ends  are  large  open  arches,  the  whole 
edifice  being  finished  above  by  sharp-pointed  gables.  In  a 
tabernacled  niche,  above  the  northern  arch,  and  between  the 
lower  window,  stands  a  statue  of  Kichard,  Duke  of  York.  On 
his  right  hand  is  tbe  following  inscription;  "This  statue  was 
removed  by  order  of  the  mayor,  from  tbe  tower  aa  the  Welsh 
bridge,  in  the  year  1791."  On  his  left  are  the  town  arms,  in 
relief.  Ilie  lower  area,  105  feet  by  24,  is  used  as  a  com  mai^ 
ket;  over  which  is  a  large  room,  or  rather  rooms,  now  used  as 
warehouses.  In  the  year  1804,  this  substantial  building 
underwent  a  thorough  repair,  at  an  expense  to  the  corporation 
of  more  than  £  600. 

Adjoining  the  market-house  is  one  of  the  conduits  which 
famish  tbe  inhabitants  with  excellent  spring  water. 
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The  guild  or  frtternitj  of  the  Holj  Trinity  of  tlM  « 
^  drapeny  wM  founded  bj  Edward  the  Foaith,  in  1400'; 
and  by  Jamea  the  First  incorporated  into  the  preaent 
Drapers'  Cohpaiw.  Their  hall  is  a  large  room  in  an  old 
timber  booee  in  SL  Mary's  chardiyard;  and  in  it  hangs  a 
portrait  of  tbe  royal  founder,  placed  there  in  1660,  haviag 
round  and  underneath  it  the  following  inaeription: — round 
the  picture,  "  EdwarduB  III.  Anglic  et  Franeias  rex.  Danin. 
Hiber."— Underneath,  "  The  right  noble  Prince  Edward  the 
Fourth,  King  of  England  and  France,  Lord  of  Ireland.  He 
reigned  twenly>-two  years,  and  five  weeks.  Died  at  the  age  <^ 
fifty-two  years,  buried  at  Windsor,  1483. 

"  This  yenre  Foortb  Edward,  York's  foire  6m'd  raown. 
Circled  bis  temples  with  great  Albion's  crowne; 
When  over  reading  the  memoriale 
or  Salop's  Drapers  ancient  Hoepitale, 
Founded  in  bononr  of  the  sacred  Deity, 
He  uwn'd  and  stil'd  them  then,  the  blest  society ; 
And  with  his  parliament's  sage  approbation. 
Deigned  them  his  charter  for  a  corporation, 
Which  to  confirme,  himself  was  pleased  to  be 
The  royal  founder  of  their  companie. 
Granting  immunities  of  laige  extent, 

'  Which  stand  his  bounties'  grateful  monument. 

"  Edward  4°.  r^i  Anglorum 
GlorioGlssimo  Mouumentum 
Hoc  poBuit  PannarioTum 
Salopiensium  grata  Societas." 

The  Mercers*  Company  have,  at  present,  no  Hall,  but 
transact  their  business  at  one  of  the  Inna.  Their  composition 
was  cDn6rmed  May  11th,  1480,  by  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  then  in  Shrewsbury,  at  tbe  suit  of  Nicholas  Pontes- 
bury,  and  Roger  Adis,  wardens;  and  the  Ironmougera  and 
GoidBmiths  united  with  him.  The  conditions  of  their  charter 
consisted  in  a  mixture  of  superstition  and  piety,  which  tbe 
good  sense  or  the  laxity  of  later  times  have  rendered  tiseleas. 
It  is  a  pity,  however,  in  days  of  political  and  commercial 
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depncMMi,  that  OM  of  Uww  condHknu  alMmM  not  be  wifbreed 
— provided  alwayi  that  the  pimyen  wm  not  to  be  very  long:. 
Tb»  condition,  snoag  other  owtten,  lets  forth,  that  tlie  nid 
company  sboald  '  give  IS  poor  men,  each  of  them,  oae  penny 
per  weeke,  to  praye  for  the  proepeiytye'  of 'the  Kio^e  Coun- 
cil, and  fiw  the  frat«iuty«  of  the  nide  Gnilde.' 

At  the  npper  end  of  High  street,  te  ao  ancient  red  none 
huildii^,  whidi  was  finuKrly  the  Hall  of  the  Cloth  Makbrs, 
or  Sbbabhbn's  Cohpaht.  It  is  net  known  when  it  was 
erected;  but  not  many  yean  ago,  it  ben  evident  marks  of  ttte 
architecture  of  the  14th  century,  A  large  ancient  timber 
bouse,  called  the  Old  Poet  Office,  adjoins  the  south  side,  and 
with  the  bnilding  in  question,  forms  a  court,  entered  from  the 
street  by  a  gate-way. 

This  Hall  has  nndergooe,  not  only  several  alterations  in  its 
strncture,  bat  has  been  applied,  at  varions  thnes,  to  purposes 
of  a  somewhat  dissimilar  nature:— it  has  been  the  sent  of 
useful  commerce— it  has  been  devoted  to  the  rational 
amusements  of  the  stag^— it  has  been  a  methodist  chapel; 
and  afterwards  a  tea  warehouse. 

The  Thbatbs,  if  we  may  credit  the  affirmation  of  Phillips, 
.  is  part  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Princes  of  Powisland ;  who, 
iu  their  frequent  transactions  with  the  sovereigns  of  England, 
often  resided  at  Shrewsbury.  JcAn  de  Charlton,  who 
married  a  beireae  of  the  line  of  Powis,  obtained  a  licence,  in 
1308,  to  embattle  this  mansioo,  and  hence  it  acquired  the 
name  of  Charlton  Hall.  In  1446,  Henry  Gray,  Earl  of 
Tankerville,  and  Lord  of  Powis,  granted  the  premises  to 
Ttiomas  Bromley ;  from  whom,  twenty-five  years  after,  they 
were  demised  to  Nycholas  Warynge,  of  Salop,  merchant  of 
the  staple  of  Calais.  After  varions  changes  and  transfers, 
it  at  length  became  the  property  of  the  Waring  fimiily. 

The  aucient  boundary  walls  of  this  mansion,  inclosed  all  the 
space  contained  between  Cross  Hill,  St.  John's  Hill, 
Hurivance,  or  Swan  Hill,  and  Sboplatch.  The  house, 
doubtless,  formed  one,  if  not  two  quadrangles,  whidi  may 
still  be  traced.  The  most  conuderable  renmant,  is  a  building 
of  red  stouet  in  lei^h  one  hundred  feel,  and  b  breadth  thirty ' 
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one,  wbich  is  new  the  tbartre.  The  side  next  the  street  has 
been  plastend  and  wnbed  with  dnk  atone  cetoar,  to  give 
it  the  if  peorsnce  of  a  modem  ttoot.  The  other  side  exhibits 
the  origfJBBL  mlts,  with  M»ne  blocked  up  pointed  stcImb,  and 
other  ^tBTGa  of  hig^h  antiqaity.  It  ii  probable,  that,  in  the 
old  edifice,  this  part  waa  the  great  diamber,  ap|m>pmted, 
according  to  the  os^e  of  the  times,  for  receirin^  compuiy, 
tati  occaraoBal);  for  exhibiting  showa  aad  dranatick 
intertadea.  The  nterior  being  now  fitted  np  as  a  modem 
tbeatre,  retains  few  of  its  orig;inal  appurtenances,  except  the 
remaias  of  a  narrow,  epiralr  stone  staircase.  It  consists  of  a 
pretty-  rosny  pit,  a  ground  tier  of  boxes,  with  upper  side 
boxes,  and  a  talenib^  spacious  gallery. 

The  stage  ia  well  adapted  to  the  aize  of  the  place,  and  the 
decorations  are  in  the  usual  style  of  prorineial  play  houses. 
The  sane  renravk  may  apply  to  the  performers,  who  are,  gene- 
rally,  of  that  middling  tJaas,  which  conmts  of  peratma  in  their 
first  career,  to  excellence,  and  of  others  diat  have  got  half  way, 
aad  remain  statnonary.  The  taste  of  the  Salopians,  being 
radier  of  Uiat  retired  kind,  which  delights  most  in  domestick 
society,  does  not  contribute  much  to  eneourage  dramatick  ex- 
hibitions, and  the  houae  is  scarcely  ever  crowded,  except 
during  the  tBCe  week,  and  in  the  summer  visits  of  the  London 
performers.  The  audiences,  however,  if  not  numerous,  are  ' 
select;  [and  it  nay  be  mentioned  to  their  honour,  that  they 
nevep  tolerate  any  thing  whidi  borders  on  bofibonery  or 
indecovam.  Even  among  the  higher  orders,  (we  here  speak 
locally)  a  seoae  of  propriety  prevails,  and  they  seldom  indulge 
inthat  obatieperoos  eloqaeUoe  by  wfaicJi,  as  Addison  humonr- 
oualy  observes,  'the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery'  display  their 
tal«its  fordebale.  Their  good-humoar,  indeed,  almostexceeda 
belief;  for,  on  a  particalar  occasion,  when  the  manager  was 
compiled,  by  an  overflow,  to  place  seats  on  the  stage,  they 
tolerated  the  intmaion  without  demanding  an  apology.  Snch 
a  circum«tance,  though  in  it^lf  trivial,  exhibits  a  trait  of 
charaoter,  too  interesting  to  be  overlooked.  One  of  their  most 
favourite  plays,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  the  first  part  of  Henry 
tbe  Fourth,  and  when  Jack  Falstaflf  tells  of  having  fou^t 
Hotspur 'a  full  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock,*  he  never  lails 
to  draw  down  a  tbnnder  of  applause.     It  is  pleasing  to 
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remirit,  boir  an  nHuiion  of  this  aatare  operates  on  the 
feeliiij^,  by  tke  UDitentd  l«r  of  aaMcutnii;  and  how 
freqaently  tho  praclioe  bag  be«n  resorted  to  by  tbe  great  poets 
of  every  iialioo.  Hon^r  and  Virgil  imparted  an-additioQal 
cfaarm  to  their  eompdaitioas,  by- describing  aceneB  to  wbrch 
their  cooBtrymen  were  iuniliar.  The  aeciiritiea  of  Pamaiaus 
and  tbe  banks  -of  Helicoo,  were  consecrated '  as  classick 
gromd,  by  tbe  immortBl  strains  of  tbe  bard  of  Chios,  -  His 
WMthy  imitator,  delighted  the  imagination  and  roused' the 
enthoiiaiia  of  tho  Rmtuns,  by  conducting  the  wanderings  of 
fnieaa  throogh  the  ftir  regitMis  of  their  native  Auaosia,  and 
even  to  tbe  inmosk  sanctuary  of  the  "Eternal  City" — 

'  Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem  et  Capitolia  dock 
Aurea  nunc,  olim  silrestribua  borrida  dumts. 


With  B  kindred'  instinct  of  geoias,  o:ur  own  Shakespeare 
woa  the  atteirtioD  aad  applause  of  bis  oontemporariea,  by 
embodyiag  JB  his  dramas  tbe  most  striking  paasf^ea  of'ear 
evcatini  history,  aad  by  ponrtraying  scenes  which  every 
EnglishnMB  atill  delights  to  contemplate;  the  lustre  df  his 
fame  will  nevei*  lade  while  the  sacred  groves  of  Windsor 
shall  UutMU,  and-  the  royal  fields  of  Sbrewshnry  uid  Bosworth 
shall  be  renembered. 

The  CoDRCiL  House,  was  so  named,  from  its  having  been 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  court  of  the  Matcket  of 
Wales, .  in  their  visits  to  Shrewsbury,  where  they  were 
accostomed  to  bold  one  term  in  the  year  for  the  convenience 
df  snitora:  as  they  did  another  at  Bewdley,  and  sometimes  at 
Elereford.  From  its  vicisity  to  the  castle,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  ground  it  now  occupies,  was  the  balUMm  or  bate  amrt. 
The  firet  certain  acooant,  relating  tu  this  edifice,  denotes  that 
its  site,  at  least,  was  the  inheritaiice  of  the  family  of  Plowdetf. 
J(din  Plowden,  Esq.,  grand.father  to  (be  taraoas  lawyer, 
conveyed  it  to  Sir  Roger  Kyiuiston,  of  Hordl«y,  Knt,,  and 
Eliubeth,  his  wife,  sister  of  Richard,  Lord  Qrey,  de  Powis, 
and  this  lady,  in  1501,  being  then  a  widow,  sold  it  to  Peter 
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1fewl*WD>  En^^  wImk  ittiliilB,  P^  Ni  vwe  M«e  tima  ag» 
fewMl  in  ntwaed  ■gUm^t  on  aMM  diwHoiid  fmas  in  •  huf 
mndow  (^thi  ludl.  IIih  liiiiiMWMiri,  cwroipaBdhig  with 
the  itjit  •Tito  tnbiteetai*,  gir«fe  wmm  «d  aappMn,  tkuA  IM 
wutbefoiMUeroft^  hcwe.  Mr.  MartM  «•■  om  if  lAa 
eowKil4^dieMaira4eiofvraIeB,AMl^i«Mbl7hi^flr  bv  Mk 
AAlwn  cMTOycd  it  lAtbe  fciMly  of  Kirfgkt.  €m  tW  SkA 
of  Ma^  txa,,  numft  Km«4t,  Owt^  gnated  it  lm.  Sm 
Aodtem  Cpihi*^  yk^yrciidtat  of  Ihe  ci*eil  of  Ae  W«U 
■UMbe%  mm!  RiAard  Cwkct,  Ei^..  «f  Forking  IB  the  «MMy 
*f  Salami.  <fr«<Qwhe«  it  wu  »  dl  HlwUbood  tin— tin  i  i  te 
theeorpoation'fdrtbeitnoflWeMBcil;  it  leaM  it  »fp<mm 
to  bare  been  in  the  posHMioa  of  that  body  on  the  36tli  of 
Hareh,  1568^  Ann  ihe  UHLmu^^Uy,  tmiA  m-  ihtfr  book 
of  orders : 

'Agreed  that  the  r^t  honeunble  the  Lord  Slaftird,  AM 
ham  the^Hnrse  vbwya  the ootihaeU  j»  thoBorehteof  WiOce 
be  aeoilsloned  «•  !;«  ii4en  tbej  be  at  Btimfi,  tiyth*  with 
thegnrdene  and  ovoharda  therennW  bohoginy,  <»  law  ioltfm 
da^ng  the  ■ple^Mic  of  the  BaylyOee  ihi  BaagaMta,  f^iag 
coDTmieBt  lenL  The  pkee  beying  wwred  lo  Ae  Iciave'k 
ue^  at  sacb  timet  at  the  Qaeen^  M^fMty**  -eoaiaeU  Aall 
e^tOB  to  lye  at  this  lowii,nBdabD'ata«ehtyiBei,aalkeJa»* 
ticee  of  the  Assysee  eliall  come  to  kepe  the  — impinJBaliyt 
and  an  inrentory  indented  to  be  made  between  the  layd  lord 
and  the  b^li4E^«fa]l  (be  staff  in  the  heMe.* 

Fiwa  an  entry  in  the  «aa)e  book,  Ihne  ycnra  ubaeqaeat.  H 
app«ai%  that  thie  demiv  wu  olgeded  to,  rni  *e  partof  tlia 
avwHt  and.  tbM  Richard  OmImk.  Eeq.,  the  tiacon'e  aoHcitmw 
general,  obtained  jpoMOMWi  -of  it.  In  1671,  it  waa  «ggeoJ» 
that  the  town  aheuld  take  A  laMe  af  the  Comieil-fadnae  Irata 
Men.  Oittlow,  for  fivty  ahie  yMth  In  IfiSS,  the  «acpora^a» 
giwiteid  to  Mr.  Ehkcr  ther  iirtenet  in  the-GoiwciUiMMe  anfl 
chafiel,  with  a  eorenant  that  they  ehotald  have  the  tue  af  it 
daring  the  reaideace  of  berm^lerty'e  coanctl,«i>^yi>%  rant 
£or  the  time  occupied.  From  himjit  ptaecd  te  the  Auuly  et 
Owen,  of  Candever,  and  waa  beU  by  theiA  antfl  it  waa  paiw 
cbaied  by  Richard  Lyaler,  Gaq. 

The  edifice  stands  boldly  on  a  steep  bank,  whidi  impend* 
ever  the  river.      Tbe  ^itraace  to  it  from  the  town  ia  by  ■ 
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mmmJUa  tiifcit'  fftimihrnvut,  lb*  onMnento  of  wliioll  ve  How 
bwiei  eiidw  «  <tom  of  p>M>ir;  The  b»Miiig»  inatose  thrae 
•Un  cf  a  SBkll  ooart,  uid  «r«  qow  divided  into  two  ^nAome 
JHmHi.  The  wortam  p«Btra»  is  of  ^tAer,  owed  wjA  briok, 
and  noam  iMce  moders  th^o  the  rost.  The  Math  front  is 
afao  «Med  wilfc  biiek,  bat  the  original  iraHg  with  red  stoiM 
appear  <n  the  aaMbern  and  eaatem  parts,  Tbe  grealt  ball  and 
Iba  doMber  over  it,  both  minoin,  ate  Uie  only  pwtn  which 
htm  not  been  aodcniied;  muob  of  the  fomer  at  pr«H£nt 
•aattitiitee  part  of  the  adjobiDg  house.  Ibe  b^  window  of 
the  ball  ha*  n*  Imgw  any  rMoains  of  paintod  gltaa.  The 
duBaeyvpleee  is  a  pure  Grecian  desi|fn,  and  extends  from 
Iha  fleor  to  tbe  ONUofi^ ;  in  the  Oeotre  are  the  arms  of  Owen, 
«f  Caadoftir,  impaNng  Gerrard,  with  tbe  initialB,  B,  O.  Tbe 
flhwnber  above  Uiis  Rpartment  is  fifty  feet  by  twenty  six,  and 
ii  vfeUy  adorned  witb  elaborate  curing,  rndely  designed,  bat 
IneljF'  exeeate^  The  ehimney  beerB  two  grotesque  fignreg  of 
AdMS  and  Ere,  wmI  tbe  oered  ceiling  has  a  profusion  of  deco- 
rations In  plaster.  It  was  here  that  Ofaarles  the  first  kept  his 
OMTt  during  bb  residenoe  in  Sbrewsbnry,  in  that  gloomy 
period  of  discord  when  Ms  royalty  app«ired  'sbom  of  its 
beanw*.  Tbe  deserted,  solitary,  and  ruinous  apartment 
acenda  well  with  the  reflections  which  tbe  unhappy  fate  of  that 
monarch  is  calculated  to  inspire ! 

The .  Connoilkfaeuse  has  frequently  bem  die  court  of  the 
Lords  Presidents  of  Wales  during  their  visits  to  Shrewsbury. 
The  fiidlowii^  accounts  of  two  of  these  visits  are  worth  record- 
ing.   They  are  givea  by  PhHIips,  from  Dr.  Taylor's  MSS. 

•1&81,  Tbe^tth  sf  April  being  St.  George's  daye;  the  right 
honourable  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  President  of  the  Marches 
•f  Wales,  beinge  of  the  Privy  eamsell,  and  one  of  the  Knights 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter,  kept  St.  George's  feast 
in  Shrowsbwryv  most  keaonrabty,  oemmynge  the  bayde  daye, 
from  the  Connsell-hoose  there,  in  hys  knightly  robes,  most 
T^iant,  wyth  his  gentilmen  before  hym,  and  his  Knights  fol- 
lowii^  hym,  in  brave  order;  and  after  then  the  bayliffes  and 
aldermen,  in  tbeir  scarl^  gownes,  wyth  tbe  corapanyes  of  all 
occupations  in  the  sayde  towne,  in  their  best  livereya,  and  be- 
ftoe  every  warden  of  every  company,  dteire  two  stuardes, 
with  whitt  roddes  in  their  handes,  evrie  companye  foHowinge, 
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in  good  and  acemly  order,  (owvde  St.  CkwM'*  duircbe,  where 
lie  was  stallid  up<n  the  right  biade,  in  the  q«in,  neere  usto 
the  Queens  Hiyestiea  place,  prepared  in  the  aune  qoire,  «Uo 
with  all  the  ni^ilitiee  Mmu  that  w«e  Kiir^(ht8.af  die.gwter, 
and  panin^,  and  repaninge  by  the  Queens  Majesties  place* 
he  dyd  as  mneh  faenour  as  thoughe  the  Qnceita  Hajestie  taid 
been  pr^ent,  where  be  bad  there  die  diTine  aerrys  ssng  by 
note,, to  the  gloryfying  of  God,  and  the  greale  hoaorottke 
sayd  Sir  Eknry,  wfao  began  the  feast  oD  the.  ere,  and  ke|M 
open  bousebold  for  the  tyme.  It  bys  to  be  noted,  Uiat  thne 
wap  Butch  a  goodly  number  of  townesmen  followyng  hyin  to 
the  chnrcbe,  that  when  he  entired  into  the  cfaurche,  the  last 
end  of  the  trayoe  was  at  my  Lord's  place,  (tbe  Coancill 
boDse)  which  is  tbe  length  of.  700  paces  at  tbe  least. 

"And  (m  tbe  first  daye  of  Maye,  tbe  masters  of  tbe  free 
scoole,  whose  namrs  were  Thomas  Larrance,  Jobn  Baker, 
Rychard  Atkys,  and  Roger  Kent,  made  a  brave  and  costly 
bandiflt  after  supper,  of  tbe  same  daye,  before  the  scople,  to 
the  number  of  forty  dyabes,  and  the  mailers  before  them, 
every  scoole  presentii^  ten  dyshes,  with  a  sewer  before  every 
scoole,  pronawDcyDge  these  words. 

LARRANCE    I. 

"These  are  all  of  Larrance  kffe, 
.  -  AccMDpt  bys  bart  above  hys  etors. 

BAKBR  IL 

These  ten  are  al  I  of  Baker's  bande, 

Good  wyll,  not  wealtbe,  now  to  be  acande. 

ATKTS   II L 

These  ten  are  all  in  Atkys  chardge, 
Hys  gyflls  are  small,  hys  good  wyll  iardge. 

KENT   IV. 

These  ten  cocnn  last  and  are  the  least, . ' 

Yett  Kent's  good  wyll  ys  wyth  tbe  beast," 

"  These  verses  foilowinge  were  written  and  hereaAer  ibilowe 
about  thebancketinge  dyshes. 
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■   **MnmittiaU  litnm,^nmmmwtilter€por»mU. 
I^rjaai,  Mm  rooeiim  mttere  fttuf*  poteit." 

*Afid  the  daye  following,  beiog  the  second  dajre  of  May«, 
all  tke  so(Jlara  of  tfae  sayde  free  scoole,  being  taugbt  by  the 
afonaaid  fear  maatera,  beinge  in  number  960,  with  Uieir  mas- 
ten  before  every  of  tbeu,  tnarchyng  bravely  from  the  sayde 
sooole,iD  baltell  Older,  with  their  generalls,  captens,  dnimnui, 
tmmpetta,  and  emigns  before  diem,  through  the  town,  towards 
■  lai^  ffllde,  called  the  Gay,  in  the  Abbey  suburbs  of  Salop, 
and  there  devydinge  theire  banodes  into  four  partes,  met  the 
Mayde  Lord  Pmident,  being  npon  a  lusty  courser,  who  turned 
faym  about,  and  came  to  them,  the  Generall  openiDge  to  hys 
Lordsbyp  the  purpose  and  assonbly,  of  hym,  and  the  rest,  then 
be  wyth  the  other  captens  made  theire  orations,  howe  ralianlly 
they  would  fe^ht  and  defend  the  coontrey,  at  wbycb  the 
aayde  Lord  had  greete  pleasure,  and  mntche  rejoyaed,  gyringe 
greate  prayse  to  the  sayde  Masters  for  the  eloquence  thereof. 
And  on  the  13th  daye  of  Maye  the  sayd  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
departed  from  Shrtwsberie  by  water,  and  took  hys  Baige 
under  the  Castell  Hyll,  by  hys  Place,  and  as  be  paasid  by 
there  were  14  chamber  pieces  bravely  shot  off,  with  a  certain 
sbott  of  Rarquebasbers,  and  so  pasuog  alonge,  not  tfae  leogthe 
of  a  quarter  of  a  myle  off  by  water,  theire  were  placid  in  an 
Ilet,  hard  by  the  water  syde,  serten  appointed  schollars  of  the 
free  seoole,  being  apparelyed  all  in  greene,  and  green  wyllows 
upon  theire  heads,  marching  by,  and  calling  to  hym,  macking 
Ibeire  lammtablo  orations,  sorrowiDge  hys  departure,  the 
which  was  done  so  pityfiilly,  and  of  sutcli  excellency,  that 
truly  it  made  many,  botbe  in  the  bardge  upon  the  water,  as 
alao  the  people  uppon  lande,  to  weepe,  and  my  Lord  himself 
to  change  countenance.* 

The  onUimia  made  upon  this  occasion  being  too  many  to 
insert  in  diis  place,  one  part  shall  be  quoted  as  a  specimen. 

"  One  boy  aione, 
Ob  stay  the  barge,  rowe  not  soe  fost, 

Rowe  not  soe  fast,  oh  stay  awhile; 
(A  stay  and  hear  the  playntts  at  last, 

or  nymphs,  that  harbour  in  thys  isle. 
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Thew  woe  w  knM*.  gittrie  aiwa  ttwy  «*kc 
With  ieMni  tmm  thf?  do*  Imioi, 

Tbe7  liowle,  tbey  crie>  theire  leave  to  tacke, 
Tb«k«  gwnwnte  gSMH  br  woe  Uw;  naL 

O  SeTenm,  toro  tfa;  stream  (|aite  bacl^, 

Alas  wb;  dojst  tltou  us  anoye? 

Wilt  thou  cause  us  tfais  Lord  to  lackft 

Whose  prcflince  is  onr  op^ie  jojf.f 

But  hark,  methinl^B  I  heare  a  souade, 
A  wofull  souade  I  plainly  heare, 

l^me  sorrow  greate  tliear  hart  dodie  wound^ 
Pass  on  my  I^ord,  tu  them  draw  oeare. 

Povre  boj/t  (^pear  t'n  green,  itnging. 
O  voefuH  wretched  tyme,  ob  doleful  day  and  honre. 
Lament  we  may  the  loss  we  hare,  and  floods  of  tears  out  poure, 
Come  nymphs  of  woods  and  hilles,  come  helpoainoai)  vepray, 
'  The  water  nymphs  our  sisters  dear,  do  take  our  Lord  away. 
Bewayle  we  may  our  wrongK,  revenge  we  cannot  take^ 
Ohlbatthegodswouldbringhimbacfioursorrovsfortoslake, 

Otu  atone  with  mutick. 
O  pinching  paynethatgripes  my  faeart,Othriseanbap|>y  wight 
O  sillie  soul  that  bap  hare  I,  to  see  this  woful  sight; 
SbnII  I  now  Icare  my  lovingc  Lord,  shall  he  now  from  megoe? 
Why  wyll  he  Salop  nowe  forsake,  alas  wby  will  he  so? 
Alas mysorrows doe  increase,  my  heart  dutli  rent  in  twayne, 
Forlhalmy  Lord  dotbhenccdepart,andwillnothearremayne. 

All. 
And  will  your  honour  now  depart) 

And  must  it  need  he  so? 
Would  God  we  could  lyke  fishes  swyme? 
That  we  might  with  thee  goe. 

Or  else  would  God  this  little  islr. 

Were  stretched  out  so  lardge, 
That  we  on  foot  myght  follow  thee, 

Aud  wayt  upon  thy  bardge. 
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B«t  ■wiiiig  ftat  w  cmnot  twypie. 

And  uJaod's  Kt  BD  end ; 
Ssffl  paM^;«  with  a  short  retoni, 

Hk  n^hty  G«d  Ihee  Msdi). 

*And  «oe  the  bardgc  departed,  the  Baylifi^,  ead  setten  «f 
tfat'  AUermeii  aecbrnpanyinge  hf  m  by  water,  antill  they  came 
tB  ftlrilim  bryd^  and  theire  they  dynyd  all  logefber  id  the 
bardge  vpoo  the  waterf  and  aAer  dyner.tackiBg  theire  teare, 
with  nooramf  «Dantew»oea,  depar^d. 

'Hub  yeare  15S2,  and  the  11th  daye  of  ManAe,  beinge 
BfcoBdiy,  at  nyght,  the  right  honourable  Lady  Mary  Sidney 
ewne  to  tbya  towne  of  Salop,  in  her  wagon,  and  looke  up  byr 
ledgyoge  «t  ny  Lord'a  place  theire;  end  on  the  13th  day  en- 
•oeing,  the  VKMt  Yalyaat  Knight  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  hyrhu^ 
baad,  beng  Lord  Preiident  of  die  Marches,  came  aim  from 
Ladlowe,  to  thy*  towne  of  Salop,  in  btmonrable  manner,  and 
as  be  paaaed  in  hys  w^on,  by  the  Condit,  at  the  Wyle  Coppe, 
were  made  two  excellent  oratiiHu,  by  two  of  the  free  acoole 
Mollan,  he  Maying  in  hya  vagon,  to  beare  the  aame,  die  which 
in  4Hb  -ead  be  pnyaed  very  well :  asd  aoe  paand  flfron^  to- 
warda  hya  Lady,  with  hb  tnwinpeter  blowyi^  nrey  joyinlly 
to  heboid  asd  aee.* 

The  White  Hall,  *in  the  Abbey  Foregate,  was  builded 
l^  one  Master  Prince,  a  lawyer,  and  was  called  Matter 
Prne^-a  Pbux,'  Tbe  building  was  commenced  in  Mardi, 
1578,  and  completed  in  foar  years.  It  is  a  venernble  red 
atone  mansion,  white-washed,  from  which  circumstance,  as  is 
supposed,  it  receired  tu  present  name.  It  is  lofty,  square, 
and  cou^iact;  the  roof  finiiAed  with  pointed  gables,  die  cbim- 
■ies  highly  ornamented,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  an 
octagoiMl  turret  b  tbe  centre.  The  ancient  hall  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  parlour;  and  nearly  the  whole  inside  of  the 
building  moderoiied.  The  gatf>-hon8e  formerly  appropriate*! 
to  tbe  use  f^ tbe  chaplain,  is  still  standing, as  are  also  parts  of 
the  original  garden  walls;  schbc  etd  mulberry  trees,  and  a 
lofty  walnut,  w»e,  very  lately,  growing  against  their  sides, 
the  only  lioitig  remawB  of  its  former  state. 
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Tbe  Bell  Stone  Hovse  stftnilfl  in  Bsrker^rrat.  It  k  k 
good  specimen  of  the  ismaller  mansion  of  Qiteen  Elizabeth's 
reign;  built  of  red  slooe,  &nd  incloses  three  sides  of  s  small 
court,  separated  from  tbe  street  by  a  low  waSl  and  gate.  The 
windows  are  wide  and  square  beaded,  with  heavy  mnlliuns. 
A  porcfa,  of  that  debased  Gi'ecian  manner,  so  fagUonablie  ■  in 
the  serenteenth  century,  leads  to  the  ball.  On  the  left  of  this 
apartment  is  a  parlour,  with  a  grotesqiie-cbimney^ieee,  in 
which  are  the  family  arms.  Ou  the  right,-  up  two  or  three 
steps,  is  the  great  chamber,  now  a  very  handsome  diawing 
room.  This  apartment,  wbich  appears  to  be  more  ancient 
than  tbe  rest  of  the  maasiun,  is  unusually  lofty,  wkb  a  sharp 
Gotbick  arched  roof.  This  building,  from  the  arms  over  the 
door — a  lion  rampant,  and  a  canton,  as  also  from  the  letters 
£.  O.  in  one  of  tbe  windows,  appears  to  have  been  erected  by 
Edward  Owen,  alderman  aad  dr^wr,  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
bailiff  of  tbe  corporation  in  1083;  and  from  whom -descended 
the  Ch^ens  of  Woodhouse. 

Jones's  Mansioh,  the  only  ancient  edifice  thai  remains  at 
|»esent  to  be  noticed,  stands  at  the  comer  of  Ox  Lane,  leading 
to  St.  Alkmuitd's,  It  is  in  various  styles  of  architecture, 
exhibiting  the  square  mullioned  window  of  James  tbe  First's 
days,  as  well  as  tbe  wide  gable  and  clumsy  sash  of  Charles 
tbe  Second's  time.  It  was  built  by  Thomas  Jones,  alderman 
of  Salop,  who  was  appointed  by  .Charles  the  First,  the  first 
mayor  of  the  corporation.  In  1^4,  be  serrbd  the  office  of 
hi^  sheriff  of  the  county.     He  died  ,in  1642. 

We  shall  conclude  this  ardiitectural  sketcb  by  some  notice 
of  tbe  Depot,  which  was  erected  by  government  in  the  year 
1806,  on  a  piece  of  ground  near  St.  Giles's  diurch  in  this 
town.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  reflects  credit  oo 
bis  architectural  taste  and  skill.  Tbe  principal  building  is 
ODe  hundred  and  thirty-five  leet  by  thirty-nine,  divided  into 
an  upper  and  lower  story,  and  capable  of  containing  25,000 
stand  of  arms.  Within  the  eiictosMre  are  two  magaztues  for 
antmuiiition,  and  a  small  neat  bouse  at  each  angle,  for  tliestore- 
keeper,  annourer,  and  a  subaltern's  guard.  This  edifice  was 
built    with    the    intention    of   containing    the    arms  of  the 
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^olubUer  ootps  witbini  tbis  and  ^e  adjoinng  coantieg.— ^For 
Miae  aocoyut  of  tbe  Mkcient  butoiy  of  Shnvrsburj,  See  ap- 
peadiz. 


Trohas'  CruBchvabd,  a  poet  of  some  note  in  bis 
tim^  was  a  patire  of  this  town,  but  neitber  tbe  iocidcDts  of  his 
hf^  Dor  the  merit  of  bis  writing,  bare  been  tbought  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  employ  tbe  pen  of  the  biographer,  or  tbe 
skill  of  the  critick.  He  says  be  vas  a  descendant  'of  a  right 
good  race,'  that  flourished  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  tbe  eighth, 
Edward  tbe  sixth,  Mary,  'and  Elusabeth.  His  writings  cer- 
tainly digcorer  him  to  hare  been  a  man  of  learning  and  taste. 
His  principal  Work  is  entitled  The  Worthine$  of  Wales,  includ- 
ing Shropshire.  It  is  written  in  very  humble  rerse,  and  is 
noted  only  for  its  faithfulness  of  description.  It  was  printed 
in  1587,  and  was  reprinted  in  1776,  in  ISmo.  In  1588,  be 
published  a  work,  bearing  tbe  following  title,  "A  Spark  of 
Friendship  tuid  warm  Good-will,  that  shews  tbe  Effect  of  true 
Affection,  and  unfolds  the  Fineness  of  this  World."  This 
tract  was  printed  in  London,  and  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Knight,  whom  the  author  calls  bis  "Honourable 
Friend."  This  dedicdtioa  is  dated  '  London,  at  my  Lodging, 
dm  8tfa  of  Man^.'  Mention  is  made  of  it  tn  his  "Book  of 
Pboioe,"  and  that,  as  'a  matter  to  be  mused  at,'  be  b»d  *ax- 
teen  seTeral  books  printed  presently  to  be  bought,*— 'dedi* 
cated  in  sundry  seasonFi,  to  sernal  men  of  ^ood  and  great 
rredit,'  yet  he  complains  tbat  *not  one  among  them  all,  from 
the  first  day  of  bis  labour  and  studies,  to  (bat  present  year  and 
bonr,  bad  any  way  preferred  bis  suits,  amended  bis  state,  or 
giren  biu  any  countenance,'  This  complaint,  not  uncomnon 
eroi  with  authors  of  mwe  modem  times,  it  should  seem,  was 
not  made  without  some  proTocation ;  for  Mr.  Cburcbyard,  a 
Uttle  fnriber  on,  confesses  tbat  be  'shews  a  kind  of  ttdulatioD 
to  fawn  w  favour  on  those  that  are  happy,'  justifying  his  cOn- 
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duct,  aa '  a  point  of  wisdom,  wbidi  bit  betten  had  tan^t  hua,' 
aeeing  be  'had  read  it  ig  a  great  book  of  Latn,  printed  four 
hnndred  yean  before,  that  one  of  Sir  Walter's  aneeaton,'  and 
of  the  mme  name,  'had  man  fewners  and  foUowen  tbao  even 
Sir  Walter  hiiqaelf,'  and  diut  like  nuoy  other  pmdeat  nwa, 
our  anthor '  took  example  from  the  fiafa  that  follow  the  atieaiD, 
the  fowls  that  cmne  to  the  covert  from  the  winda^  and  the 
brote  beasts  that  aroid  a  stardy  storm,  noder  the  safe-gnard 
of  a  strong  and  flourishing  tree.'  It  is  to  be  feared  howerer, 
that  all  poor  Churchyard's  'crafty  forecastiag'  eventually 
rendered  him  no  essential  serrioe;  for  bis  epitaph,  written  by 
himsdf,  is  as  follows: — 

Come  Alecto,  and  lend  me  thy  torch. 
To  find  a  Churchyard  in  a  church  porch ; 
Poverty  and  poetry  his  tomb  do  enclose. 
Wherefore,  good  neighbours,  be  merry  in  prone. 

According  to  Antony  Wood,  Mr,  Churchyard  died  in  160^ 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Cborch,  Westminster. 


^  JoHH  Benbow,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue  sqnadron,  and 
one  of  the  moat  eminent  English  seamen  mentioned  in  our 
histories,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  about  tbe  year  1660,  and 
descended  from  a  very  andeni,  worthy  family;  though  bis 
Aither,  Colonel  John  Benbow,  and  most  (^  bis  relatitms, 
were  much  reduced  by  their  loyal  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  King  Charles  I.  and  by  the  readiness  they  shewed  to 
assist  King  Charles  IL  in  endeavouring  to  reaover  his 
rights,  when  be  advanced  with  tbe  Scots  army  as  far  aa 
Woroealer.  His  father  dying  when  be  was  very  young,  left 
his  son  no  other  provision  than  that  of  the  profession  to  whidi 
he  was  bred,  viz.,  the  sea,  a  profession  to  which  be  had 
natoralty  a  great  propensity,  and  in  which  he  succeeded  so 
happily,  that  before  he  was  thirty  he  became  master,  and  in  a 

•  Tbi*  suiUiie  ii  pTcn  netil;  in  the  bapicge  of  Adainl  BcDbow'i  UogMfitier. 
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good  measare  owner,  of  «  ship  csIImI  the  Benbow  T'lipie, 
nnployed  in  the  Mediterninean  b«tle,  in  which  be  wonid  prob* 
kbiy  fakve  seqaired  a  gtmd  estate,  if  an  accident  that  happened 
to  him  in  the  last  royage  he  made,  bad  not  giren  a  new  tnra 
to  his  fbrtones,  and  brought  him  to  serve  in  the  British  navy, 
with  eqnal  reputation  to  binueir,  and  good  fortune  to  his 
country,  to  which  he  rendered  many  and  rery  important 
aerrices. 

In  the  year  1686,  Captain  Benbow,  in  his  own  Tessd  before 
mentioned,  was  attacked  in  bis  passage  to  Cadiz  by  a  Sallee 
fiover,  against  whic^  be  defended  himself,  though  very 
aneqoal  in  the  number  of  men,  with  the  utmost  bravery,  till 
at  last  the  Moors  boarded  him,  but  were  quickly  beat  ont  of 
the  ship  agam,  with  the  loss  of  tfairte«i  men,  whose  heads 
Captain  Benbow  ordered  to  be  cat  off,  and  thrown  into  a  tob 
of  pork  pickle.  When  he  arrived  at  Cadiz,  he  went  ashore, 
nod  ordered  a  oegn  servant  to  follow  him,  with  the  Moors* 
beads  in  a  sack.  He  had  scarcely  landed,  before  the  officer* 
of  tbe  revenue  inquired  of  his  servant,  what  he  had  in  his 
Mckt  The  captain  answered,  Salt  provisions  for  his  own  use. 
That  may  be,  answered  the  officers,  but  we  mast  insist  upon 
seeing  tbnn.  Captain  Benbow  alledged,  that  he  wag  no 
stranger  (here,  that  he  did  not  use  to  mn  goods,  and  pretended 
to  take  it  ill  that  be  was  suspected.  The  officers  told  him, 
that  the  magistrate  were  sitting  not  &r  off,  and  that  if  they 
were  satisfied  with  his  word,  his  servant  might  carry  the 
provisions  where  fae  pleased,  but  that  otherwise  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  grant  any  suoh  dispensatioo.  Tbe  Captain 
consented  to  the  proposal,  and  away  they  marched  to  the 
Castom-house,  Mr.  Benbow  in  front,  his  man  in  the  center, 
and  the  officers  in  the  rear.  Tbe  Magistrates,  when  he 
earae  before  them,  treated  Captain  Benbow  with  great  civility, 
told  him  they  were  sorry  to  make  a  point  of  soch  a  triffe,  but 
that  since  fae  had  refused  to  shew  the  contents  of  his  sack  to 
their  officers,  the  natnre  of  their  employments  obliged  them  to 
demand  a  sight  of  them ;  and  that  as  they  doubted  not  they 
were  salt  provisions,  the  shewing  them  could  he  no  great 
consequence  one  way  or  the  other.  '/  told  you,  said  the 
Captain,  sternly,  Ikey  were  tatted  promnmu  for  my  own  use. 
Patar,  throw  them  down  upon  the  table,  md,  OentUmeit,  j£ 
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you  Hkt  tiewt,  they  are  at  yowr  tenike,'  Tha  Spaoiardn  v«re 
exceedingly  siruek  at  the  tigbt  of  the  Hoots*  liieatb,  and  bq 
lew  astontabed  at  the  accxmnt  of  the  C^tab's  advoitiire,  who 
•with  io  Hoall  a  force  had  been  able  to  defeat  soch  a  nninber 
of  Barbarians.  They  aeat  ao  account  of  the  whole  matter  to 
the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  Charles  IL,  then  King  of  Spain, 
waa  ao  much  pleaaed  with  it,  that  he  wsfaed  to  ace  the 
Eoglish  Captain,  who  made  a  journey  to  Court,  where  be  was 
rttceifed  with  great  testimoBiea  of  respect,  and  not  only 
dismisaed  with  a  handsome  present,  but  his  CathoUck  JMajesty 
was  also  pleased  to  write  a  letter  in  his  behalf  to  King  ittatM, 
who  upon  the  Captain's  return  gave  bim  a  ship,  which  waa 
bis  iatrodttCtioQ  to  the  royal  navy. 

After  Uie  Revolution,  he  waa  constantly  employed,  and 
iVequeotly,  at  the  request  of  the  merchants,  was  appointed  to 
cruize  in  the  channel,  where  he  did  rery  great  service,  aa  well 
hi  protecting  our  qwo  trade,  as  in  annoying  and  dislrsHiNg 
that  of  the  enemy.  He  was  likewise  generally  made  cboice  of 
for  bombarding  the  Freodi  ports,  in  whidi  he  shewed  the 
most  intrepid  courage,  by  going  in  person  in  hia  boat  to 
encourage  aad  protect  the  eugioeers,  who,  for  that  reason, 
were  very  aolicitoua  that  he  should  command  the  eaomta 
wtienever  they  went  upon  Ihfwe  hatardoos  enterprises,  in 
which  they  knew  he  would  not  expose  tbem  note  than  waa 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  be  would  put  them  npoti 
running  no  sort  of  danger,  in  which  he  did  not  willingly  tak« 
bis  share.  It  is  certain  that  several  of  those  dreadful 
homberdments  had  great  effects,  spoiled  several  porta,  and 
terrified  the  French  to  the  last  degree,  notwithstanding  all  the 
precautions  tbeir  government  could  take  to  keep  up  their 
spirits. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  Captain  Benbow,  in  evesy 
service  on  which  he  was  employed,  reoHummded  him  ao 
effectually  to  bis  royal  master  King  William,  who  Was  both  a 
good  judge  of  men,  and  always  willing  to  reward  merit,  that 
be  was  very  early  promtrfed  to  a  flag,  and  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  blocking  up  Dunkirk ;  the  privateers  from  thenca 
proving  extremely  detrimental  to  our  trade  durii^  all  that 
war.  In  1695,  we  find  faim  thus  employed  with  a  few 
English  and  Dutch  sbipii,  when  the  famous  B*  Bart  had   1I19 
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good  luck  to  «scape.hin,  witfa  nine  sail  of  ship*,  with 
which  he  did  «  gnat  dmX  of  raisdiief,  both  to  our  trade  and 
that  of  .the  Dntch,  AeahAdininl  Bo^bow,  kovcTer, 
folloved  htm  ai  well  as  he  could;  hut  die  Dolch  ships 
hsTiDg','  or  pretending  to  have,  do  orders,  quitted  him, 
which,  hjndeied  hin  from  goiog  le  die  D(^;ger-BaDk,  as  he  ' 
iotended,  and, obliged  him  to  sail  to  Yarmouth  Roads;  into 
whidi  be  waa  hardly  come,  b^«e  be  received  advice  that 
Du  Bart  had  blleo  in  with  the  Dntch  fleet  of  seventy 
mett^antiDtii,  ewwrted  by  five  frigates,  and  that  he  had  takeo 
all  the  latter,  and  thirty  of  the  vessels  under  their  convoy  t 
which  might  probaMy  have  been  prevented,  if  the  Reai>* 
Admiral  had  sailed,  as  he  intoided,  to  the  Dogger-Bank,  and 
could  have  persuaded  the  Dutch  to  have  oontioaed  with  hiH. 
As  it  was,  be  safely  convoyed  a  great  English  fleet  of 
merchantmen  to  Gotteubuigh,  and  then  returned  to  Yarmoath 
Roads,  and  from  thence  to  the  Downs  for  a  aopply  of 
prowisiona.  He  afterwards  resumed  his  design  of  seeking 
Mhi  Bofti  but  his  ships  being  faster  sailers  than  the  Bear. 
Admind's,  he  esc^wd  him  e  second  time,  tfaougb  once  within 
sight  of  him:  but,  however,  be  secured  three  English  Vinni, 
lodiamen,  that  came  north  about,  and  brought  than  saTo 
home. 
In  1697,  be  sailed,  the  10th  of  April,  from  Spithead,  with 
'  seven  third-rates  and  two  fire-ehips,  and  after  some  time 
returned  to  Portsmouth  for  pTovisitms;  after  which  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  join  the  Vii^inia  and  West  India  fleets, 
and  saw  thean  safe  into  port.  He  then  repaired  to  Dankirk, 
where  be  received,  from  Captain  Bowman,  two  orders  or 
instractions  from  the  I<orda  of  the  Admiralty ;  one  to  pursue 
AL  Dn  Bart,  and  to  destroy  his  ships,  if  possible,  at  uiy 
place,  except  under  the  forte  in  Norway  and  Sweden;  the 
other  to  obey  the  King's  ctHUmands,  pursuant  to  an  order 
from  his  Majesty  for  thai  purpose.  On  the  90tb  <^  July, 
Bear-Admiral  Vandergoea  joined  him  with  eleven  Dutch 
ships,  when  he  proposed  that  one  of  ^e  squadrons  should  be 
so  placed,  that  Dunkirk  might  be  south  of  them,  and  the 
other  in  or  near  Ostoid  Road,  that  if  Du  Bart  ahoald  attempt 
to  pass,  they  might  Uie  better  discover  him:  but  all  the 
BOawer  be  received  from  the  Duldi  commander  was,  that  his 
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ships  being  fool,  tbey  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pnrtoe  }am, 
Rear-Admiral  Benbow  beings  disappointed  in  diis  prc^cc^ 
immedtately  fanned  aaother  i  for,  obsraring,  in  the  bc^^nii^ 
ef  August,  that  ten  French  frigates  irere  banled  into  the  basoa 
to  clean,  he  judged  their  design  to  be,  what  it  really  proved, 
to  pnt  to  sea  by  the  next  spring  tide;  and  tfaerdbre^  as  his 
ships  were  all  foal,  he  wrote  up  to  the  Board  to  desin  tint 
foar  of  the  best  sailors  mi^t  be  ordered  to  Sheemeea  to  dean» 
and  that  the  other*  migbt  eome  to  the  Downs,  not  only  to  take 
in  water,  whjch  they  very  much  wanted,  bat  also  to  heel  and 
scrub,  which  he  jndged  might  be  dtme, .  before  the  next 
spring-tide  gave  the  French  an  opportaaity  of  getting  otct 
the  bar.  But  this  wag  not  tben  thoi^t  adriseable,  though 
ha  afterwards  received  orders  for  it,  when  tbe  tfaii^  was  too 
late. 

fiy  this  unlucky  accident,  the  Frendi  had  an  opportunity 
given  tbem  of  getting  out  with  five  elean  ships;  which,  how* 
ever,  did  not  binder  tite  Admiral  from  pwrsaing  than  as  well 
as  be  was  able,  and  some  ships  of  his  squadron  bad  the  good 
luck  to  take  a  Dunkirk  privateer  of  ten  gnns  and  sixty  men, 
which  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Hiia  was  one  of  the 
last  actions  of  the  war,  and  the  Reai^Admiral  aeon  aftor 
received  orders  to  return  home  with  tbe  squadron  ander  bia 
command.'  It  Is  very  remarkable,  that  astbedisappointmoils 
we  met  with  in  the  coarse  of  this  war  oecasioneid  very  loud  - 
complaints  against  such  as  had  the  direction  of  our  maritime 
affairs,  and  against  several  of  our  Admirals,  there  was  not  one 
word  said,  in  any  of  the  warm  and  bitter  pamphlets  of  tfaoae 
times,  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Benbow.  On  the  contrary,  tbe 
highest  praises  were  bestowed  upon  him  in  many  of  diose 
pieces,  and  bis  vigilance  and  activity  made  him  equally  the 
darling  of  the  teamen  and  tbe  mercbaats;  the  former  giving 
him  the  strongest  marks  of  their  affection,  and  tbe  latter  fre- 
quently returning  him  thanks  ier  the  signal  services  he  did 
them,  and  for  omitting  no  opportunity  that  ofiered,  of  pro- 
tecting their  commerce,  even  in  cases  where  he  had  no  parti- 
enlar  orders  to  direct  or  require  his  service.  But  we  are  to 
consider  these  passages  as  instances  only  of  his  merit  and 
their  gratitude,  and  not  imagine  them  in  any  degree  owing  to 
his  affecting  popularity,  which  was  by  no  mean*  the  ease. 
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He  WM  a  plaio  downrigrht  Kaiaiii,  md  npoStB  and  aclcd  opon 
all  oecasiona  without  any  retpect  of  persons,  aad  with  tka 
atmoBt  fireedom. 

After  the  coDcliuion  of  the  peace  of  Ryswiclc,  and  even 
while  the  partition  tre^iea  were  nes^oeiating,  King  William 
formed  a  design  of  doing  sofoetfaing  considenble  in  the  West 
Indiei,  in  case  his  pacifick  views  should  be  disappointed,  or 
Charles  the  second  of  Spain  should  die  suddenly,  as  was  daily 
expected.  There  were,  indeed,  many  reasons,  which  rendered 
the  sending  a  squadron  at  that  time  into  those  parts  highly 
useful  and  requisite.  Oar  colonies  were  in  a  very  weak  and 
defenoelesi  condition,  the  seas  swarmed  with  pirates,  the  Scots 
had  established  a  colony  at  Darien,  which,  very  anluckily  for 
tbeoi,  gare  the  English  little  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  proroked  thai  Spaniards  very  much.  King  William 
himself  fixed  upon  Bew-Admiral  Benbow  to  command  this 
squadron,  which  proved  but  a  very  small  one,  cooaittiog 
only  of  three-fourth  rates ;  and  when  he  went  to  take  apou 
him  bis  command,  be  received  private  iostmctioDS  from  the 
King  to  make  the  best  observations  he  could  on  the  Spanish 
ports  and  settlements,  bat  to  keep  as  tkir  as  possible  with  the 
Goremers,  and  to  afford  them  any  assistance  he  coald,  if  they 
desired  it.  He  was,  likewise,  instmcted  to  watch  the  gal- 
leons; for  the  King  of  Spain,  Charles  the  second,  was  then 
tfaongbt  to  be  in  a  dying  condition. 

Rear-Admiral  Benbow  sailed  in  the  month  of  November, 
1696,  and  did  not  arrive  in  the  West  Indies  till  the  February 
fallowing,  where  be  found  things  in  a  very  indiflerent 
situatioD.  Most  of  oar  colonies  were  in  a  bad  condition, 
many  of  them  eng^ed  in  warm  disputes  with  tbeir  Governors, 
the  forces  that  should  hare  be«i  kept  up  in  them  for  their 
defence,  so  reduced  by  sickness,  desertion,  and  other  accidents, 
that  littlf  or  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  them :  but  the 
Admiral  carried  with  him  Colonel  Colliogwood's  regiment, 
which  he  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage  in  ibe  Leeward 
Islands.  This  part  of  his  charge  being  executed,  he  began  to 
think  of  performrng  the  other  part  of  hia  commission,  and  of 
looking  into  the  state  of  the  Spanish  afiairs,  as  it  bad  ,b«en 
reoonuoended  to  him  by  the  King;  and  a  proper  occasion 
of  doing  this  very  speedily  offered:  for  being  infonnedi  that 
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the  Spaaiard*  at  Cartbageaa  bad  seized  two  of  oar  ahip«, 
with  an  iBtention  to  employ  tbem  ia  an  ezpeditioii  they  were 
then  meditating  against  the  Scots  at  Darien,  be,  like  a  brav* 
md  publick  spirited  Conmandcr,  aa  Ik  really  was,  reaolred 
to  prevent  it,  and  restore  tfaow  ships  to  their  right  owaers. 
With  this  view,  he  stood  over  the  Spanish  coast,  and  Coming 
before  Bocateluca  castle,  he  sent  his  men  a^t*  for  wood  tmi 
water,  which  though  be  asked  with  great  dvility  of  the 
Spanish  Govenior,  he  would  scarcely  pennit  him  to  take. 
This  highly  nettled  the  Admiral,  who  tberenpoa  sent  his  own 
LieulewMt  to  tlie  GoTemw,  with  a  message  importing,  that 
he  not  only  wanted  those  neoeasaries,  but  that  he  came 
likewise  for  three  Englieh  ships  that  lay  in  the  barbonr,  and 
had  been  detained  there  for  some  time,  whieh^  if  not  aettt  to 
him  immediately,-  he  would  cooie  and  lake  by  force.  The 
Qoremor  amwrnd  him  ia  very  respectful  tenna,  that  if  be 
would  leare  his  present  frtation,  in  which  he  ■eenoed  to  block 
np  dieir  port,  the  ships  should  be  sent  out  to  him.  ITitfa 
this  leqnest  the  Admiral  complied ;  bnt  findii^  the  Goremor 
trifled  with  bitn,  and  that  his  men  were  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  country  distemper,  whidi  they  thovgbt  the  Spanish 
GoverDor  foresaw,  he  sent  him  another  message,  that  if  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  the  ships  were  not  sent  him,  be  would  come  and 
fetch  them ;  and  that  if  he  kept  them  longer  than  that  time,  he 
would  hare  an  opportunity'  of  seeing .  the,  r^;ard  an  English 
officer  had  to  his  word,  tbt  Spaniards,  faowerer,  did  not 
think  fit  to  make  the  experiment,  but  Kst  oat  die  ships 
within  the  time,  with  which  the  Admiral  returned  to 
Jamaica.  There  he  received  an  account,  that  the  Spaniards  at 
Porto-Bello  had  seized  several  of  onr  ships  employed  in  the 
slave  trade,  on  the  old  pretence,  that  the  settlranent  at  Darien 
was  a  breach  of  peace.  At  the  desira  of  the  parties  concerned, 
the  Admifal  sailed  thither  also,  and  demanded  these  ships, 
bnt  received  a  snrly  answer  from  the  Admiral  of  the 
Barloreato  fleet,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Porto-Bello. 
Rear-Admiral  Benbow  expostulated  widi  him  on  this  head, 
iosistmg,  that  as  the  subjeMs  of  the  crown  of  England  bad 
never  injared  those  of  his  Catbolick  Majesty,  he  ou^t  not 
to  make  prize  of  their  ships  for  injories  done  by  another 
Dttkta.     The  Spaniards  shrewdly  replied,  that  since  both 
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ctowa%  stosd  OD  tbc  iame  limd,  it  vna  no  woader'tliat  liclook 
,tke  BttbJMtfl  of  the  one  crown  for  the  other.     Atier<BUUiiy  . 
:  altm-tfitiMB;  bowerer,  afid  when  the  Spamavda  «atr'4bat  the 
~colfliiy^'«t  Ebrien  received  bo  tmeiaUikca'bioiaJ&nticai  iti»«i(ips 
■  were,  with  much  to  do^  reslol-ed,    TfaeAdmnd.'iti  ll^fHMii 

time.  Milled  in  quest  of  one  Kidd,  a  pintE,^'WlvobadUoM''a 
•  great  deal  of  miwbief  hi  the  Eaat  and  West  Udies.  '0a  Us 

rHiura  tb  JoniaibH,' towards  the  lalfer  end  of tfaeje^t^'bciT^ 

'CeK4d  a  ulpfly  of  proviiiond  fnta  Gnjlaitd;  and,  Mwavfitr, 
'ortl«T«--to"rcttK-a  bone,  which  he  did'witfa  aixaoHn  of  ww, 

takiBgNew  England  in  ha  w»t,  and  amv«d:  s&fe,  Iwiiigaig 

whfa  him  from  the  Piantatiotw  mfficient  tebtimouiea;  of  bia 
'bavins*  difichar|f<id  fait  duty,  wbicb^aevured  bin  frmi  ^1 
.  daHgerviftsakmv,  tbongbthe  Mouse  t4>C6ta)MM  exprepMd 

wty  bigfa  reeentinmR  at  sMne  cireumMmdtstbM  aMndcd  the 
:  aenUing' this  fleet.  '  But  mfogtard  tO'ihe''Adh)indi  (be'gvSMcot 
iieDnipfaiieiitBiffcn:  paid  to  bis  «our^f^>aittKkj",  add  lote^t^, 
-ibj  sJI  partfw;  (tadthe  King',  as  a  mga&\  ini4t  t)f 'bia'  kbid 

acceptance  of  all  his  services,  grauted^liiia  «n' AtfgliiMtlUien 
'  ;«f  anat,  wbicb  ooiuisiing  inaddihg  to  tbttfAm  -S^t-'-Xowa, 

■    liivbar*affided.t[;  dsstn>y8the  ftwKsh'repbft'itf^Ut  -HEug  of 

..■Hw^trArtibn.    His'conduat  in  this  mcpeSMotir  rafibd-  bliii 

.ia^nlaoh  tn  die  Kiel's  esteem,  thathe  e«nult^  hitA  as  ihneh 

I'uf  owe  than  airf  mah  of  bis  rank,  and  yM  vririibut  tnaUog-  the 

irAdmuia)  bitiuelf  tan,  orexponaghin  in 'a^  flegree  to  the 

iidiatikeeflbeiniDistien.  .      '-  -t  :■-;'-.■     t 

-.'    Ilrniay'bd>Hui)yniui|fn«d;tb«t,  j*  tbo'tiliift'fto-lUM.atdiHi. 

rfl'i^t'ih  the  We*C  Indies  dw  Ace  «fi«fflliH  W*  imlHi 

obiiaj^d  indeed  ao'naeb  we're  they  cbmi^,r4bM[4lfe'.Kfitg 

wiut'iforoed  to  tluRfc'irf  a  new  war,  though  hAirasCHMi^Me'ihe 

MrtioB:.Btinf«d  sevefttly  fVou  ttx  effe«Ci  (rf>th«>'ald^dD»^^'>/His 

'  fiitit  -care  tlieitifore  was^  to  p«t  bis  Acet  1ft  «h^'^  B«nE  mtder 

:  {MsaiUe,  iad'ito  distribttte  the  cdiiimandaitkwnb^tdi  ofltbrs 

tbmJw-'Votdd  depeod  n|kHi;  and  to'thisiiixnraB.'tkfc 'Mr. 

r  BnlMwotred  his  being  pnmoud  to  tbflTSiifc'bf  l^ice-Ok^Kifal 

oftbeBIse/   He  was  at  that  time  •railing -afft  Dunkirie,  in 

:«ider  to  prarcnt,  wbat  was  then;  tailcli" divided  ben,'  an 
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iBTaaicHi.  There  waa  yet  no  war  declared  between  tbe  two 
crowns,  but  Uiis  was  held  to  be  no  secnri^  against  France; 
and  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  they  were  fitting  oat  a  stoat 
squadron  at  Dunkirk,  then  it  was  firmly  bdiered  to  be 
intended  to  cover  a  descent.  Vice-Admiral  Benbow  satisfied 
tlie  Hiflistry,  that  there  was  no  danger  on  this  side;  and  then 
it  was  resolved  to  prosecute,  without  delay,  the  projects 
formerly  concerted,  in  order  to  disappoint  the  Freoch  in  their 
views  upon  the  Spanish  succession :  and  to  bcilitate  diis,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  immediately  a  strong  squadroa 
to  the  West  Indies.  This  squadron  was  to  consist  of  two 
tbird-rates,  and  eight  fourths,  which  was  as  great  a  strength 
as  could  be  at  that  time  spared ;  and  it  was  thought  perfectly 
requisite  th^  it  should  be  under  the  command  of  an  officer, 
whose  courage  and  conduct  might  be  relied  on,  and  whose 
experience  might  give  the  world  a  good  opinion  of  the  choice 
made  of  him  for  this  command,  upon  the  right  management 
of  which,  it  was  believed  the  success  of  tfae  approaching  war 
would  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

Mr.  Benbow  was  thought  of  by  tfae  Hinistiy  as  soon  as  the 
Mtpediticm  was  determined,  but  the  King  would  not  hear  of 
it.  He  said  that  Benbow  was  in  a  manner  just  come  home 
from  thence,  where  he  had  met  with  nothbg  bnt  difficulties, 
and  therefore  it  was  bnt  iit  some  other  officer  should  take 
his  turn.  One  or  two  were  named  and , consulted;  bnt 
either  their  health  or  their  affairs  were  in  soch  disorder,  that 
they  most  earnestly  desired  to  be  excused.  Upon  whidi  the 
King  said  merrily  to  some  of  his  Ministers,  alluding  to  the 
dress  aud  ^pearance  of  these  gentlemen,  Well  then,  I  Jbtdwe 
mutt  tpare  owr  Seaus,  and  tend  konett  Benbow,  His  Majesty 
accordingly  sent  for  him  upon  this  occasion,  and  asked  him 
whether  be  was  willing  to  go  to  the  West  lodiesf  assnriiig 
him  that  if  he  was  not,  be  would  not  take  it  at  all  amiss  if  be 
desired  to  be  excused.  Mr.  Benbow  answered  bluntly,  that 
he  did  not  understand  such  compliments ;  that  he  thought  be 
had  no  right  to  diuae  his  station;  and  that  if  his  Majesty 
thought  fit  to  send  bim  to  the  East  or  West  ladies,  or  any 
where  else,  he  would  cheerfully  execute  his  orders  as  beeuiw 
him.    Thus  the  matter  was  settled  in  very  few  words,  and  the 
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•omrnud  oftbtt  West  India  sqiudnm  eonStmd,  wilbout  any 
nuxtare  of  envy,  on  Vicfr*Adniiral  Benbow. 

To  conceal  the  design  of  tbia  squadron,  and,  above  al),  to 
pierent  the  French  from  having  any  jast  notion  of  itt  foroe^ 
Sir  Oeorge  Rooke,  then  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  bad  orders  to 
convoy  it  aa  for  a*  the  Isles  of  Sdlly,  and  to  send  a  strong 
squadron  with  it  thence,  to  see  it  well  into  the  sea;  all  which 
he  panctoally  performed :  so  that  Admiral  Benbow  departed 
in  themMith  of  October,  1701,  the  world  m  general  believing 
that  he  was  gone  with  Sir  John  Mundeo,  who  commanded  the 
sqnadron  that  accompanied  faim  into  the  Hediterraoean ;  and 
to  render  this  more  oredible,  the  Dutch  Minister  at  Madrid 
was  ordered  to  demand  the  free  use  of  all  the  Spanish  ports, 
which  was  accordingly  performed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
in  England  that  Vice>Admiral  Benbow  was  sailed  with  ten 
ships  only  for  the  West  Indies,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
great  armament  at  Brest  was  intended  for  the  same  part  of 
the  world,  a  mighty  elamonr  was  raised  here  at  home,  as  if  be 
bad'  hebn  sent  only  to  be  sacrificed,  and  heavy  reflections  were 
made  npon  the  inactivity  of  our  grand  fleet ;  whereas  in  truth, 
the  whole  affair  had  been  conducted  with  all  imaginable  pru- 
dence, and  the  Vice-Admiral  had  as  considerable  a  squadron, 
as,  all  things  maturely  weighed,  it  was,  in  that  critioi]  junci- 
ture,  thongbt  possible  to  be  spared.  It  is  certain  that  King 
William  formed  great  hopes  of  ibis  expedition,  knowing  well 
that  Mr.  Benbdw  would  execute,  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 
pooctuality,  the  instructions  he  had  received,  which  were,  to 
engage  the  Spanish  Governors,  if  possible,  to  disown  King 
Philip;  or  in  case  that  could  not  be  brought  about,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  galleons.  In  this  design  it  is  plain  that 
the  Admh«l  would  have  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the 
amaliness  of  bis  force,  if  bis  officers  had  done  their  duty ; 
and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  anxiety  the  Yice-Admind  was 
under,  about  the  execution  of  bis  orders,  was  the  principal 
reason  for  bis  maintaining  so  strict  a  discipline,  which  proved 
unluckily  the  occasion  of  bis  coming  to  an  untimely  end. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  censure  either  the  King's  project,  or 
the  Admiral's  coodact ;  both  were  right  in  themselves,  though 
neitber  was  attended  with  the  success  it  deserved,  which  |s 
too  oAea  tbe  case,  even  in  the  best  concerted  ezpeditioos. 
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VTIi^'  Ftwffcb'haiV'^dMr  aiimb'' Kemom  tbkf^'bMl^'UlW'lvty 
attentive  lo  wliat  {MM^'tfa-Afl  West  Ii(()Jes;M]^}|  inaM4« 
adtJA^rlfe^vM,  llMt  riKfj^  fmM«tit^  dwifileil^B  «idi' great 
ifM^"tfui^)mliMi«e«licrtr;tia4','  wMetttS'.fi^viAnibrAtaRrr, 
(Hey--(4'<t»itttA'aJ|-iifa  tt:i'sta<li'K»r'<ilK8'>p(lhp«ie>'i^lftiHI»iUidp 
sU|MA4bi<'tO"tlAt  6f>c«n^/wlni:h  hi»wefer%M)d-tMrv4'antM' 
then  lilU*,  if  AdiiitraI'B«tibo#'t)'«ffl#eM-bwil bMb>«r  AeWiit* 
ita&/p:  \^tf/'Wi/ti^\fi  Wl'tt'wi'feH  biit4<hM<bt  iUitswM<m(4|i 

adi^tti|^'  Ki^'1tre"Fi«ntihrTfia4'iHeir^(Mtf'di!bc9nMj'tbbitgfr 
H««el.r  iHitt;  eblilJ'n^r^r'-Mhenr'ise  b8Ve«t>tslMd<Ji  'A#mini)' 
BenM^'s  sq^iftdron',  <<^jMing'bf  tw«ilhlrd><M)4'^Ilt'fertlW 
nite9,'at-rh'«dBtBirbadb«s<oi]  tht>  lh)r4"Of<ffoT^iltil«^'i47#fi 
frotn  ^hertc^r  be  Miil«4'to  the  f«fetttiHi  IModft,  ia^  «r(Mr>iW 
examine  ^e  alftte  of  tbe  TMhcb- cdlbniea  and'oiA-'owtt'i  :iHl> 
fo'sntd  rti^ftrrrier'in-BomeMAfuHiDn,  a^d'HleMtterMl^sO  gwtftft 
ti's1tuati«n,'-tbM'he''thougbt  b«  rHtliirf  haSafd  tv  iMvhif  tfcHS 
t^^'IbJatiiltiM,  ffb4i«,  when  hte  ttl>rv**d>,  bM  fl(K«  .Wte'ki  'M 
gbodn 'M>niKtfoA,''tbe' Admiral,  efflMra,  ^i  ■  tittimtif'hmtg 
titinl  df  (bttn  naectto  lli^  cNiaate,  tbtitrbff  h«d''mrf<ac(Mio«'M 
seAd  tiboveteii'm^n  tb  ttK^Hespita^,  wbkh  waa  l»oli^  tipoit 
tin  a  Tery  Mlmordfnurf  ttiid^.  -  HMr»4K)''n^£etv«ct>Mlrice'6f 
two  FfM^h  «qnndrt>h«  beibj^'Brrived  in'>lb«  Weat'  lodw^ 
;«hieb'fl^Arn>ed  the  irittabilaDta  oftbat'iBhtddttnd'dCjfiRVbadort 
■rery'mncb.  '  [>  ■■  ' '■■  i.l'f    'i  :'■■■;    /' 

'  Anertakin^  tarc.'As  Atr  bb  bis  strength  woulrf  IpetmiiVAf  - 
Uotb  pht(in,'1i&'ftiVffKdi  tl  'dt«)^  of  alfMobing^PcTikiGimwt 
Vfll  'beftM''h^'  ooiild "exeMite  it,  he'hafti^iittriligdftoi^'dnt 
'MtiHbi^'D^-€«^'«^«-ih'tbe-tiei£)iboUt-biHM(  «i  HiafBMfi, 
'w4(bM<s^iMlH>rl  df  ^iti^  ^ip8,wrih  »n  mtMtion-tvbcMvtb* 
Afcetunti)  iA  rnnrtpr-or  tW'Fmicb,  nnd  to  dcsfroy-rtie  tfiogliak 
'i>ti^4)'A(«b  tiNtd^  fW  N«fp-o«8.  Upon  this'  be  detached 'Bmui> 
'AtfiAffit  WfaetMAne  fii  ^mtiittif  him,  and  on  the  slmeMhmt 
JtiIyvl70S,'lie'#[il«d'fi<ODr  Jamaim,  in  order 'td  bsMjohwd 
'the  Rear-Adliitraf ,  but'bflv<in^  inlclligence  thMt  'Du  C^MeiraB 
expected  tit't.eogaT>e,'tin  tNt  itoith-Bid»  of  Mispanlola^  be  plied 
-ftirlhat  port,  befon!  Wbreb  b*'Brrive4«nlhttwaity>mTentt. 
^6t  faffrom  the  town  be  percelvetlwWiwt  ^hipavtiBOcbor, 
Wd  orie  nrnter'  Batt,  whto'stnt  oat  ifei  boftt-'Uti  'd4tc(VMr<fais 
BtreRi;ttt,  wbi^b  •Cottung-AM'-Mar  wM  (rireti;  ft'Aft'ibreR*  •( 
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wkidk  tfteyiit^pwdytlwit  tb^lirett«is.nHnAMit«bi|M  in  tb« 
port^  and  ihMt-tbed^difej^^Ma^^M  *Ma«wo^var«f 
fifty -gUMfiJJiiab.iWiUainitsLpraMed  ««4Mn|,i4liat  tbe.Cap-. 
MM  hieing  —  fotehiii^y  i>f'«M»pkig,^n^,tbB.«liip^oD>abaf«. 
aai  h\Bm^lmr  ■^pt  lOBtbe^l^wiiily.e^tb  the  lA^ntinl  omw. 
before  the  town,  where  he  foetid'R,ri)ifioCabout«J9htDeagtiiu 
hM»i«diiider'thef(nliflctitisM,.wfaJdi<how0Fcri)di«Laot\hiiider 
hiB>bi|ffi}iiig'her. ,'  '■■    ^         .  a 

Tbe  TCrt  >f  4fae  afatps  had  niled  befon  dpy.  IB  Ordw  to  ^ 
M«ilU.bstteebHboitr,irir^  CWtja^ocw.  ButHomWof  o4-«litp« 
boCweoH  ibEB  wd  that-  p*rt«  t«ok  three.  oC  then  aod  iH»nk  » 
feartfa.  The  Adnkal  -  after  alaiming  Patit  Gbwrnas,  aib>ch  ho 
foaad  it  ia^t^nible  to  attadk,  aailed  for  Donna  Maria  Bay, 
wfaero.  he  cojitioned  -tfll  the  tenth  of  Aogiut,  wbea  haring  !»■ 
ootrad  advice  that  MomieBr  De  Gmw  waa  wilecl  fot.  Cvrtli*- 
gaaa,  aad  ^frodi  thenne  was  to  mil  to  Potto  Bello,  bs  retired 
^fellow  him,  and  a^onnljngij' wiled  that  ^ay  for  tbeSpani^ 
coast. oi  Santa  Unrtha.  .  On  the  DJoeteeatb  of  Aogsst  ia  the 
aftemooii,  be  discaTered  ten  «sil  near  that  place,  steeriug 
weatward  along  the  abore  ander  Ibeir  <9p>«ai}8,  four  af  them 
4hHB  mxt;  to  mvent;  guns,  oae  a  gveal  Dutch  built  itbip,  of 
abodt  tbirt;  at  forty,  .another  full  of.soldierB,  three,  small 
T«Ue)i^'  nd'^a  ^loop.  The  Vic&«Ad[Qir»l  {^tuniag  op  witi) 
tbenv>aboiit  fakir  the  enga^^ement  hngpn  Ht  bad.diepooed 
hn  baai-of  Jtnttla;  in  .the  iellowiog  aurnno',  vut,  the  DefiaucA, 
Pendoinis,  Windsor,  Breda,  Greenish,  Kwby,  tod  f almotitb. 
Bkifetwo  of  these  ah^  the  Defiance  and  the  Wiad^r,  did  not 
«and«hD«e!tw0Octt>e»  broadsides  before  they.  iQofed  oat  of 
giimaholj  satfaat'dlc  two  st^vmost  abipe  of  (he  eneny  lajr  on 
fhn,  Adttind,  and  gaUedbim  rery  much,  nor  did  the  ships  is 
tertr,  «xn&.up  to  bu  asaiatanoe  with  the  diligence -they  ought 
to  have  done. - 

Tbe  fight  lasted  howerer  till  dark,  and  though  the  firing 
tbea  caaaed,  tbe  Viee-AdDsiial  kept  them  company  all  night, 
ne  ueH  nuKving  at  break  of  day  be  waa  near  tbe  French 
'rinpa,  but  none  of'bu  squadron  except  the  Ruby.was  with 
bim,  tbe  raat  being  three,  four,  or  fire  miles  a-sterb.  Not^ 
witbafandiug.  this,  tbe  Freach  did  aot  fire  a  gun  at  (be  Vice* 
lAdmu^  diough  be  was  within  tbair.  reach.,  At  .two  id  the 
^AeMaon  tbe  F^encb drew  into  »  line,. thongb  at  tbey,eame 
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time  ibey  mad*  what  nil  thej  coolti  without  fighting^. 
However  the  Vicfr^dmiral  and  the  Rnby  kept  them  company 
all  night,  firing  their  diase  guns.  Thtu  the  YiceiAdmiral 
continued  punniing,  and  lU  KKiie  tines  skimushing  with  the 
enemy,  for  fonr  days  more,  but  was  nerer  dnly  Mcooded  by 
serend  of  the  ships  of  his  sqnadroo. 

The  twenty-third,  abont  noon,  the  Admiral  took  from  tbem 
a  small  English  ship,  called  the  Anne  Galley,  which  they  had 
taken  off  Lisbon ;  and  the  finby  being  disabled,  he  onlered 
her  to  Port  Royal.  Aboat  eight  at  night  the  whole  sgun^pon 
was  up  with  the  Vice-Admiral,  and  the  enemy  was  not  two 
miles  off.  There  was  now  a  prospect  of  doing  stMuething, 
and  the  Vice- Admiral  made  the  best  of  his  way  after  tbem; 
but  his  whole  squadrm,  except  the  Falmouth,  fell  a-stem 
again.  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  twenty-fourth,  the  Viee- 
Admital  came  up  with  the  enemy's  stemmost  ship,  and  fired 
his  broadside,  which  was  retnnied  by  tbe  French  |Very 
briskly,  and  about  three  the  Vic^Admiral's  right  leg  was 
broken  to  pieces  by  a  chain  shot.  In  this  condition  he  was 
cairied  down  to  be  dressed,  and  while  the  snigeon  was  at 
work,  one  of  bis  Lieutenants  expressed  great  sorrow  for  tbe 
loss  of  his  1^,  upon  which  tbe  Admiral  said  nnto  him,  /  <nt 
torry  Jot  it  too,  btit  J  had  rather  have  lost  them  both^  tha» 
have  aeat  thU  duhontmr  brought  upon  the  Englith  jiatvm. 
But,  do  ye  hear,  if'amother  shot  should  take  wu  off,  hehaoe  She 
braoe  men  andjSght  it  out. 

As  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  up,  and  placed,  with  his  cradle,  upon  tbe  quarter 
deck,  and  continued  the  fight  till  day.  They  tben  discovered 
the  ruins  of  one  of  tbe  enemy's  ships,  that  carried  seventy 
guns,  her  main-yard  down  and  shot  to  pieces,  her  fore  top 
sail-yard  shot  away,  her  mizen-mast  shot  by  the  board,  all 
her  rigging  gone,  and  her  sides  tare  to  pieces.  The  Admiral 
soon  after  discorered  the  enemy  standing  towards  him  with  a 
strong  gale  of  wind,  Tbe  Windsor,  Pendennis,  and  Green- 
wich, a>bead  of  the  enemy,  came  to  tbe  leeward  of  the 
disabled  ship,  fired  ibetr  broadsides,  passed  her,  and  stood  to 
(he  southward.  Then  came  the  Defiance,  and  fired  part  of  her 
broadside,  when  the  dis^led  ship  returning  about  twenty 
guDs,  the  Defiance  put  her  helm  a-weather,  and  ran  away 
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rigfat  before  the  wind,  lowered  both  ber  top-iailfl,  and  ran 
into  the  leeward  of  the  Falmoatfa,  witboat  any  regard  to  the 
signal  of  battle. 

The  enemy  seeing  the  other  two  ships  stand  to  the 
■OBtb-ward,  expected  they  would  have  tacked  and  stood 
towards  them,  and  therefore  they  hrongfat  their  heads  to  the 
northward,  bat  when  they  saw  those  ships  did  not  tack,  they 
immediately  bore  down  upon  the  Admiral,  and  Tan  between 
their  disabled  ship  and  his,  and  ponred  in  al)  their  shot,  by 
which  they  brought  down  his  main  top-sail  yard,  and  shatter^ 
ed  hi*  rigging  rery  much,  none  of  the  other  ships  being  near 
bim,  or  taking  the  least  notice  of  bis  signals,  though  Captam 
Fogg  ordered  two  gnns  to  be  fired  at  the  ship's  bead,  in  order 
to   put  them  in  mind  of  their  duty. 

The  French,  seeing  things  in  this  condition,  brought  to, 
and  lay  by  their  own  disabled  ship,  remahned,  and  took  her  into 
tow.  The  Breda's  rigging  being  much,  shattered,  she  was 
forced  to  lie  by  till  ten  o'clock,  and  being  then  refitted,  tbe 
Admiral  ordered  the  Captain  to  purane  the  enemy,  then  about 
three  miles  to  the  lee-wards,  his  line  of  battle  signal  out  all 
the  while;  and  Captain  Fogg,  by  the  Admiral's  orders,  sent 
to  the  other  Captains,  to  order  than  to  beep  the  line  and  be- 
have like  men.  Upon  this  Captain  Kirkby  came  on  board  tbe 
Admiral  and  told  him.  He  had  better  d^tt,  that  the  JPreneh 
were  very  ttrong,  and  that  Jrom  lehat  had  pasted  he  mgkt 
guett  he  could  wtake  nothing  of  it.  Hie  brare  Admiral  Ben. 
bow,  more  surprised  at  this  language,  than  at  al)  that  bad 
hitherto  happened,  said  very  calmly,  that  this  was  but  one 
man's  opinion,  and  therefi^re  made  a  signal  for  the  rest  of  ibe 
Captains  to  come  on  board,  which  they  did,  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  but  when  they  came,  they  fell  too  easily  into  Cap- 
tain Kirkby'a  sentiments,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  signed 
a  paper,  importing,  that,  as  be  bad  before  told  the  Admiral, 
there  koi  nothimg  siore  to  be  done;  thoitgh  at  this  very  time 
they  had  the  feirest  opportunity  imaginable  of  taking  or  des. 
troying  the  ennny's  whole  squadron:  for  ours  consisted  then 
of  one  ship  of  seventy  gnns,  one  of  sixty  four,  one  of  sixty, 
and  three  of  fifty,  their  yards,  masts,  and  in  general  all  their  " 
tackle  in  as  good  condition  as  could  be  expected,  tbe  Admi- 
ral's own  ship  excepted,  in  which  tbeir  loss  was  considerable; 
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bat  in  tb«  nst  they  had  ei^  onfy  lUHed  and  woifBdeil,  nn 
vera  tbmy  in  tm/f  .iram  ef.  ammBUtiun  n^cciwij  to  ootatinae 
tbefighr.  J 

TbeeDeStyoDiflieolberiMttd,  bad  barttfaars^nvT  between 
Mxty  nnd  keveaty  gnus,  bnc  of  wfticfc  *wij  icatiffclydknMid 
nnd  in  tow,aBd'«ll  the  rent,  Twy  itoogbi^i  fcandioJ  f  Mi  thtt 
vTsn.DBW,  if  these  offioere  had  -dnaa  their  datyi  Um-oundl; 
cerUid  they  might  hnT«  taken-  them  all.  But 'VIee*Adunl 
Bepbow,  aeeiug  bjmselfxbapliitsly-without  wppdrt  (bis  own 
Certain  baung  signed  the  pap^  before  aflntioned,)  dcteirav* 
ed  to  ffvi  eref-tbe  figbt,  and  *»  return  to  J^naica,  Aougb 
be  could  not  help  dedanog  openly,  thafc  iti.Miaa  against  bw 
own  Mntiinaile,  in-finjudibe^lo  the  publidcserTiot^innd  the 
greatest    dishonour    tbnt    bad    ever    befallen    thni  English 

The  Fraioh^  glad^of  thsjr'etoipe,  oontioDeddtbcir.Anrae 
■tMracd*  tbeSpankh  oanat%  and  -the  Engfidi  airiuadkon  aon 
airived  Mfe-in  -ParUKoyal -harbour,  trttre,  tas<80(Hi  'natbe 
Viee.^Admjml«raMonBfaQec^lKOTdflKd  Ibe  mScan  wba  had 
ao  KnddatDKsly  DMsbebaved^'tn-bebvui^^tMit  oi  thmr  ehifis 
and  cMtfined,  anid  limaediat^ly  aftw  diverted  a  cannMastm 
to  Bear-Adniral  Whattfwie  (o  bold  a .  Odnrt-Martial  for 
their  (rial,  which  waa  aocordagl^  deoe,  and  upea  theifoHest 
aad  elear«at.«rJd«Re  tbafrsobld  be  desired,  some  of  ifaa  .aoU 
gailty  wen  ^demnadj  and';  sa&red  a(;coi^gi.'<io  tfaeir 
.desert*.        .  ■■  .  ^■'■■-;  ■  ,.,n>'.^  ^!.  -■■■.•■i 

Bone  tf  tbe  French  vnttcn  (accocdii^  to  their  usoal 
cuBtuo)  bare  giren  quite' aaotfaer  turn  to  this  transactioii,  arti 
have  eadeevoored  to  make' the  world' believe^  that  tbe  bi^ 
very  of  bis  tnen,  and  the  conduct  'Of  Commodore  Da  Oassi, 
enabled  bim  to  b*at  sn  English  squadron  of  saperiariOTCt, 
and  that  if  be  had  been  appmsed-of  (he  Mattered  ebiidtian  to 
whidi  he  bad  redoeed  thctn,  be  might  bare  powatd  and  tAma 
aererat,  if  not  all  .the  shipa  Wf  which  it  conri^ted.  ■-  BufBki 
Casse  himaelf,  who  wen  balbabrareefflrerattd  an  dUe^aei^ 
man  wa»  far  enangh  frani  tmaluig  lhitigBfS4tais  way, and  cai- 
didly  acknowledged,  that  he  bad  a  very  lucky  and  unlaokedk 
&r  escape.  As  for  Vice-Admiral  Benbow,  though  be  so'  lar 
recovered  {ran  the  feveriindaced  by  his  brokan-leg,  aa  to  be 
jtble  to  attend  the  triaU  of  lb*  CaptaiuB  wbo  had  deserted  fain, 
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and  thereby  Tindieated  bis  own  bononr,  and  that  of  the  nation'; 
yet  he  atill  continued  in  a  decliniii^  Mate,  occasioned  partly  by 
'the  heat  of  the  climate,  but  chiefly  from  that  grief  which  this 
miscarriage  occasioned,  as  appeared  by  hia  letters  to  his  lady, 
in  which  he  expressed  mnch  more  concern  for  the  condition 
in  which  be  was  lik«Iy  to  leave  pnblick  at&irs  in  the  West 
Indies,  than  for  bis  own.  Daring  all  the  time  of  his  illness, 
he  behaved  with  great  calmness  and  presence  of  mind,  having 
never  flattered  himself,  from  the  time  bis  leg  was  cat  off,  with 
any  hopes  of  recovery,  bat  shewed  an  earnest  desire,  to  be  as 
naefiil  as  he  could  while  he  was  yet  living;  giving  the  neces- 
sary directions  for  stationmg  the  ships  of  bis  squadron  for 
protecting  the  commerce,  and  incommoding  the  enemy.  He 
coBtinaed  thus  discharging  hu  duty  to  the  last  mvment;  for 
dying  of  a  sort  of  consumption,  his  spirits  did  not  lail  him 
till  very  near  his  end,  and  bit  senses  were  very  sonnd  to  th6 
day  be  expired,  which  was  the  foarth  of  November,  1702. 
His  royal  Mistress  spoke  of  his  loss,  when  she  heard  'of  it, 
with  great  tenderness  and  concern;  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  no  man  of  his  rank  was  more  sincerely  regretted  by  the 
bulk  of  the  nation ;  so  that  one  cannot  help  wondering  at  the 
singular  method  taken  by  a  certain  historian,  to  sink  the  names 
of  those  oflenders,  who. so  justly  suflered  for  betraying  mj 
brave  a  man ;  and  at  the  same  time,  treating  the  Vice-Admiral*« 
character  with  apparent  marks  of  disrespect. 

The  Vice-Admiral's  sister  made  a  present  of  his  picture  t« 
the  corporation  of  Shrewsbury,  who  caused  it  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  town  hall,  where  it  remains  as  a  testimony  of  die 
r^ard  bis  countrymen  have  for  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a 
man,  so  gallant  an  officer,  and  so  true  a  patriot,  who 
manifested  bis  love  to  his  conatryroot  by  fair  professions  and 
fine  speeches,  but  by  spending  his  whole  life  in  her 
service. 

The  Vice-Admiral  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  sevcial 
children  of  both  sexes,  bat  his  sons  dying  without  issue^  his 
two  sorviving  daughters  became  coheiresses,  of  wbmo  the 
eldest  married  Paul  Calton,  Esq.,  of  Milton,  near  Abingdon, 
in  Berks,  who  was  a  person  of  great  reading  and  geneid 
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knowledge,  my  commtRticatiTe,  and  had  a  gttmt  dcsira  Unit 
the  m^nory  of  hb  worthy  &tfaer-io.law  should  be  Innnnitted 
to  posterity  with  due  honour,  and  with  a  just  regtird  to  troth. 
It  U  certain,  that  but  for  hu  attention  in  thia  respect,  the 
pablick  bad  been  deprived  of  the  most  curious  circumstances 
relative  to  the  actions  of  this  great  man,  and  known  nothing 
more  of  him,  than  had  been  preserved  in  the  traditional  reciu 
als  of  sailors,  who  were  remarkably  fond  of  claiming  Benbow 
as  their  own,  and  were  sure  to  mention  him  upon  every  dispute 
where  the  virtae  of  the  Tars  was  called  into  qoestion.  Benbow 
and  Shovell  were  their  favourites ;  they  were  sailors,  rose  by 
being  sailors,  and  were  proud  of  being  saHors,  much  more 
than  of  their  flags;  men,  wboby  a  long  obedience  learned  how 
to  command,  and  who  directed  such  as  served  under  them,  as 
much  by  example  as  by  orders.  In  one  word  they  were  men 
dittiaguisfaed  in  and  by  their  profession,  and  who,  after  many 
years  employment,  left  behind  them  small  fortunes  and  great 
reputation. 


Hiat  Mninent  scholar  Dr.  Jbrni  Tatlor,  was  horn  at 
ftbrewsbnry,  and  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  B,  A.,  third  master  of  Shrewsbury 
achool. 

Young  Taylor's  father  was  employed  to  dress  tbe  wigs  and 
trim  the  beard  of  Rt^rer  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Condover.  Thia 
gentleman  was  accustomed  frequently  to  converse  with  his 
bart>er,  respecting  his  family  and  the  future  prospects  of  his 
children.  Old  Taylor  used  to  declare  that  be  had  good 
bopeaof  them  all,  except  his  son  Jack,  whom  he  could  not 
get  to  take  to  the  business,  or  to  handle  either  ihe  razor  or  the 
eomb.  Hr.  Oweo  therefore  determined  to  give  young  Taylor 
a  learned  education,  in  which  expense,  he  was  no  doubt 
assisted  by  one  of  the  exhibitions  from  Shrewsbury  school,  to 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Taylor  used  to  complain, 
to  his  intimate  friends,  of  the  riotoos  festivity  in  which  gratis 
tude  obliged  him  to  take  a  part,  at  the  house  of  his  patron, 
whose  favour  he  at  last  forfeited  by  refusing  to  drink  a 
Jacobite  toast  on  his  knees. 
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Mr.  TkfU>t  took  tfa«degrMofB.A,atSt  Joha'i,ittl737, 
tfaat  orH.A.inl73l,aDdllulofS.T.B.ial798.  lo  1786, 
be  wu  choMO  Fellow,  and  became  D.  D.  in  1700,    ' 

One  trf  bis  fint  puUicalioiM  wm  "Ontio  bsbita  eonm 
AcademiA  CuitabriffteBai  in  Templo  Beatn  BfarifB,  die 
■olemni  Mutyrii  Caroli  Primi  Bcgia  A.  D.  1730,  a  Johanne 
Taylor,  A.  M.  Collegii  D.  JtAanoii  Enun^lists  aocio, 
Thi«  wai  succeeded  tbe  Mine  year  by  "Tbe  Musick^peech 
at  the  Pabiick  CommencemeDt  in  Cambridge,  Jnly  0th,  1790. 
To  whicb  i*  added  "An  Ode  designed  to  bare  been  set  to 
Miuick  on  tbat  occasion."  lu  Mardi  1789,  Mr.  Taylor  was 
^pointed  Libraiiaa,  (an  office  he  held  bnt  a  dwrt  time)  and 
was  afterwftrds  Reg^trar.  Either  while  be  was  Libnriaa  or 
before,  be  took  great  pains  in  classing  the-  noble  present  of 
George  the  .first,  to-  the  Unirersity,  consisting  of  80^000 
Tolanws  of  tbe  best  books,  besides  HSS.  formerly  belonging 
to  Bishop  Moore.  Tbe  catalogue  of  tbe  Bible  class,  which  is 
■o  laige  aa  to  form  a  moderate  folio,  is  still  preserred  in  bis 
neat  ^nd  writing,  and  affords  fall  proof  of  his  indoatry  and 
knowledge,  in  that  branch  of  learning  in  which  be  particularly 
^celled  and  delighted.  He  was  often  heard  to  say,  tbat  he 
would  undertake  to  abew  tbe  Library  to  the  beet  scholar  in 
Europe,  or  to  a  girl  of  six  years  old.  Even  this  dull  and 
laborious  employment  furnished  him  with  some  pleasant  bia> 
tories;  for  among  his  other  good  qualities,  that  of  telling  a 
atory  well,, was  not  the  least  remarkable.  He  used  to  say 
tbat  while  be  was  throwing  the  books  into  heaps  for  general 
dirisions,  he  saw  one,  the  title  page  of  which  mentioned  some- 
thing about  height, — and  Another  which  appeared  to  treat 
of  Salt.  The  first  he  cast  amongst  thoae  of  mensuration,-^ 
the  other  amongst  those  of  chemistry,  or  cookery ;  that  he 
was  startled  wlien  he  came  to  exafnine  tbem,  to  find  that  the 
first  was  **Longinus  de  Sublimitate,"  and  the  other  "A 
Theological  Discourse  on  tbe  Salt  of  the  Word,  that  good 
christians  ought  to  be  aeanoned  with," 

One  day  shewing  tbe  library  to  tbe  late  Lord  B.  who  was 
recommended  to  him,  but  of.  whose  understanding  reports 
were  nnfarourable,  he  b^;an  by  prodncing  snch  articles  as 
might  be  most  likely  to  amuse  such  a  person;  bnt,  observing 
bim  very  attentire,  though  silent,  he  ventured  to  go  a  litll^ 
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fnrtl^r  and  at  l^l,  to.  crown  the  whol;  put  Beca'a  H.'iSk  of 
the  Gospels  into  liia  li^rdsbip's  hands,  and  heg^  .tellii^  Ua 
story ;  but,  in  t^ie  mids^  of  it,  bis  Lordship  broke  his  long 
silence,  by  deairiogf  to  know  whether  they  wera  dien  m  dw 
county  of  Cambridge,  or  io  the  oonsty  of  Hereford.  The' 
Doctor  added,  that  he  snatched  the  maniwe^tt  from  bis 
Lordship,  imd  was  very  glad  wben  it  was.  in  its  proper,  pfawse, 
thiokiog  it  not  unlikely,  that  it  would  have  besB  teased  OKt 
of  the  window  the  nest  minute. 

Id  the  year  1732,  appeared  the  Proposala  for  bis  Lyaiaa :  in 
which  Mr,  Clarke  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Bowyer ;  4(  "  I  am  glad 
Mr.  Taylor  luu  got  into  your  press:  it  will  make  his  Lysiaa 
more  correct.  I  hope  yon  will  not  let  bin  print  loo  great  a 
number  of  copies.  It  will  encoarage  a  yoni^  editor  to  have 
his  first  attoupt  rise  upon  bis  hands.  1  fancy  you  bare  get 
him  in  the  press  for  life,  if  be  has  say  tolerable  success  therof 
Ae  If  too  busy  a  bum  to  be  idle.  It  was  pnblnbed  ander  the 
title  of  "  Lysin  Orationes  et  Fragmoita.  Grtece  and  Latine. 
Ad  (idem  Codd.  Manntwriptonun  recounit,  notis  critios, 
interpretatione  nov^  cnteroqoe  apparatn  neccasario  dooavit 
Joannes  .Taylor,  A.  M.  Coll.  D.  Joan.  Cantab.  Soe.  Academjc 
olim  a  Bibliotbecis,  bodie  a  Conmentariis.  Accedant  d*  Jo-. 
Marklandi  Coll.  D.  Pet.  Soc  Conjectone." 
.  At  the  end  of  this  volume  were  advertised,  as  jnat  publidl- 
ed,  "Proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  a  new  and  coneet 
edition  of  Demosthenes  and  fscfainea,  by  John  Taylor,  A.H., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  oolite,  and  Registrar  of  the  Vniveraitj 
of  Cambridge.— N.  B.  On  or  before  the  24Ui  day  of  Deoenba 
next,  will  be  published,  (and  delivered  to  sobseribers,  if 
desired,).  Oratio  contra  Leptioem,  which  b^^  the  Ikird 
volume  of  the  above-mentioned  work."  The  dedication  to 
Lord  Carteret,  intended  for  the  first  volnm'e,  (wbidi  Dr. 
Taylor  did  not  live  to  publish,)  is  datod  December  3,  1747; 
the  third  volume  pobltshed  nine  years  before  tbe  secead, 
1748;  and  the  second  1757. 

Earl  Granville,  then  Lord  Carteret,  bad  before  this  tine, 
entrusted  to  Dr.  Taylor's  care,  tbe  education  of  his  grandson. 
Lord  Viscount  Weymonth,  and  Mr.  Tbynne;  and,  as  tbe 
Doctor  informs  ns,  at  the  same  time  laid  tbe  i^an,  and  sug- 
gested the  methods  of  their  education.     Jn  oonaeqaeace  oC 

■  See  Mi.  Cluke'i  life,  p.  190. 
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^ia  DoUeBian's  reeunmendation,  'to  Ihy  out  tlia  rudnentB  of 
■ocU  fife  and  of  cirit  dntiei^  to  inqaire  into  dw  fboadfttiona 
^joBttceandof  equitj;  and  toesaminatlK  principal  oblige 
tion  wbidi  arise  fion  thoM  wreral  conneotima  into  wbidi 
Prondence  haa  Unmgkt  proper  to  diatriboto  the  humaa 
speeies,'  Dr.  l^hr  sa^  he  was  led  *to  tbe  system  of  tbaC 
pe(^l«,wbo  withoot  any  iimdNnn  cmnparison,  are  allowed  to 
have  written  Ab  best  comment  opon  tbe  great  rolume  of 
NatDic.*  TheaeresearcbesafterwardsprodaoMl  his^Elementa' 
of  tbe  Civil  Law/'  printed  in  qDato,,1760^  otd  aga.\a  in  17W. 
This  latter  work,  it  is  well  knows,  occasioned  a  leamed  bnl 
peeridi  preface  to  tbe  third  rdnnie  of  tbe  "Dtrine  Luxation." 

In  February,  1761,  Dr.  Taylor  wais  admitted  «n  advocate  in 
Doctors  Commons,  and  published  hi  174!^  **  CommentaHna  ad 
Ii^em  Decemtralem,  de  inope  debitore  in  partes  dissecaudo, 
qoem  in  Scholia  Juridicis  Cantabrig^in,  Janii  S3, 1741,  reeit^ 
Ttt,  cum  pro  gradu  solenniter  responderet  Johannes  Taylor, 
L.  L.  D.  Coll^i  D,  Joannis  Socins.  Accedunt  a  viris  emdi- 
tisaimia  oonfect«,  nee  in  lucem  bactenns  editn,  Not«  ad  Mar- 
Bor  Bo•po^UlQ^^  Jovi  Urio  sacmm.  Dlssertatio  de  vocn 
Yommu.  Explicatio  Inscrtptionis  in  antiqao  Marraore  Ozon. 
De  Historicis  Anglieanis  Commentatio,"  4to. 

la  Ae  next  year  appeared,  "Maimor  Sandrieens^  cum 
CoaniMottno  et  Notis  Jobanois  Taylori,  L.  L.  D.,  being  a 
Diasertition  on  a  mariile  brought  into  England,  by  Lord 
Sandwich,  in  1780;  containing  a  most  minute  account  of  the 
neeipts  and  diabursement*  of  the  three  AUwniaQ  Magtatrates, 
deputed  by  that  people  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Apollo,  at 
Deloa,  IB  the  lOlst  Olympiad,  or  974  yean  before  Cfanst. 
nis  is  tbe  oldest  inscription  whose  dMe  is  known  for  certain. 

Lord  Sandwich,  on  his  return  from  bis  voyage  round  die 
Hediterrauean  in  1788  and  1739;  brought  home  with  him 
among  many  other  curiosities,  a  marble  vase  from  Athens, 
with  two  figures  in  basso  relievo,  and  a  very  long  inscription, 
aa  yet  nndecyphered,  on  both  sides  of  a  piece  of  marble  about 
tsro  ftet  in  bei^t.  This  marble,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
Society  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,his  Lordship  presmted 
to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and  it  is  now  preserved  in 
their  Libiary.  The  inscription  on  it  was  with  wonderfnl 
sagacity  explained  wd. illustrated  by  Dr.  Taylw:  who  made 
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it  lefphU  and  intolligiblfl  by  erery  reader  of  die  Gmk  Ian- 
goage.  What  lo  respectable  «  peraon  nya  of  the  Eari,  it 
would  be  mjuatice  to  hn  manor;  towithboM:  'Noliiioerta 
meam  opellam  deeaae,  tali  potjaMmnni  riro  hortante,  cajo* 
inter  poatremat  laadea  olim  recenaebitor,  potuisfle  enm  com 
fractu,  non  aolam  proprio,  aed  etiam  publico  perc^riDari,' 
Tbe  circamstances  under  which  bia  Lorddiip  diacomed  tbia 
Taluable  relick  are  rather  singular,  'He  saw  it*  he  tella  ns, 
'lying  among  aome  rnbbisb  and  lumber,  in  a  aort  of  wood- 
yard  belonging  to  Niccolo  Lt^^otheti,  the  English  oooBul,  of 
whom  he  begged  it.  The  cuuul  ctiuld  give  no  account,  when 
Or  where  it  was  fband,  otberwise  than  that  it  had  lain  there  a 
good  while  iu  bis  father'a  life  time.  He  set  no  sort  of  value 
apoa  it,  and  wondered  much  that  bis  Lordship  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  carrying  it  away.' 

la  April  1744,  Dr,  Taylor  succeeded  Dr,  Reynolds  as 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  hut  did  not  then,  think 
proper  to  enter  into  btdy  orders, 

.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  without  date,  but  written 
probably  in  1744,  whilst  Lord  Carteret  was  Secretary  t^ 
State,  Mr,  Clarke  soya,  *if  he  (Dr.  Taylor)  still  persists  in  not 
going  into  orders,  thbdgh  an  Archbishop  would  persnade  him 
to  it,  it  is  plain  he  is  do  great  friend  to  the  church,  though  as 
my  Lord  I^Iifax  said,  when  he  kept  Mr.  Addison  oat  of  it,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  tbe  only  inj  ury  he  will  ever  do  it.  I  heartily  wish  be 
may  be  more  agreeably,  he  will  scarce  be  more  asefnlly 
employed.  Supposing,  which  I  am  in  hopes  of,  that  my  Lord 
Carteret  should  make  btm  one  of  the  under  Secretaries,  what 
wilt  become  of  all  the  orators  of  the  ages  past?  Instead  of 
publishing  the  sentiments  of  ancient  Demagogues,  bis  whole 
time  will  be  engrossed  in  cooking  up  end  concealing  the 
finessesof  modern  politicks.  But,  however,  I  should  rejoice 
to  see  him  so  employed,  and  hope  there  is  some  prospect  of 
it.' 

Thefactie,  Dr.  Taylor  intended  to  be  a  Civilian;  and  to 
enable  bim  to  keep  bis  fellowship,  without  going  into  orders, 
as  all  are  obliged  to  do  at  St.  John's,  except  two  phyainana, 
and  two  Civilians,  be  was  nominated  to  a  Faculty  Fellowship 
on  tbe  Law  line:  but  continuing  in  College,  to  Boperintend 
hit  edition  of  Demosthenes,  he  probably  aaw,  that  in  i>rder  to 
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mik«  tbe  flgnn  be  coald  with  in.  that  proftasioDi  he  sboald 
ban  devoted  faiaueir  to  the  practice  of  it  earlier;  and  the 
prMpect  of  a  valuable  Colle^  living  becoming  now  near,  he 
took  orden,  and  the  rectoiy  of  Lawford  being .  vacant,  he 
claimed  it :  this  was  a  new  case  then,  and  has  never  happened 
aince.  It  was  thought  by  many  of  tbe  Society,  at  least  bard, 
that  a  person  should  be  ezcoaed  alt  bis  time,  from  reading 
prayers,  preaching,  and  other  ecclesia^cal  duties  in  CoH^e, 
•od  the  University,  which  must  be  pwformed  in  person,  or 
another  paid  for  doing  them;  and  then,  when  tbe  reward  of 
all  this  long  service  seems  wiLhio  reach,  that  another  who  has 
Bot  borne  any  part  of  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  should 
•lep  in  before  yon,  and  carry  off  tbe  prise.  Tbe  Doctor, 
however,  was  so  Inclcy,  as  be  gmerally  was,  as  to. carry  his 
point,  but  not  without  much  difficulty.  His  frauds,  iaideed, 
who  kept  up  tbe  credit  of  the  bouse  for  punning,  said  from 
tbe  tint,  that  tbe  Doctor  would  certainly  go  to  Lm^'oi't, 
Dr.  Taylor's  preferments,  after  be  mtered  into  (ttders,  were 
the  rectory  of  Lawford,  in  Essex,  in  April,  I76I;  the 
archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  in  175S;  theresidentiaryshipof 
St.  Paul's,  in  July,  1767,  succeeding  Dr.  Twrick,  who  is  said 
to  bare  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Peterborough  expressly  to 
■nke  tbe  vacancy ;  and  tbe  office  of  Prolocutor  to  the  lower 
boose  of  Convocation,  the  same  year.  He  was  dsot 
Commissary  of  Lincoln  and  of  Slowe;  and  was  esteemed  one 
of  tbe  most  dismterested  and  amiable,  as  be  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  his  profession,  tt 


I  at  Sii  Jodnt  B«7Mldi'i ! 
Tajlor  wu  the  most  dlent  mui,  tba  mnat  itotne  of  ■  mia,  tlut  I  bne  erer  Men. 
I  once  dined  in  company  with  biia  j  and  all  he  taid  during  Ibe  nbole  tiaw,  wat  so 
nofe  than  Richabd.  How  a  man  iboold  aaji  noly  Ricuabd,  it  ii  not  eai;  lo 
imagine.  But  it  wai  that ;  Dr.  DongUi  wai  talking  of  Di,  Zacbary  Orej,  and 
amihing  tB  turn  wmething  that  wai  wnttoi  bj  Dr.  Ricliafd  Giej.  So,  M  cnnect 
Uu,  Tajrlot  taid  (imitaluig  l>i>  aS«:(cd,  lenlentiDiu  emphaas  and  nod,)  Rickabd!" 

BowraH'i  life  of  Jobaun,  Vo).  II.  p.  Wi. 
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fBrovme  Willw,  in  a  leUer  to  Dr.  Docarel,  1767,  eipiCHR 
bn  expectation  that  Dr.  Taylor  vw  to  have  had  Dr.  Neve's 
fn»t  prebend  of  LincolD. 

In  1746,  one  Tolame  (the  third)  of  the  long  expected 
UbooiB  ofi>r.  Taylor  appeared  uadcr  the  title  of  "JDemoethe- 
Bona,  Atadiinou,  DaioaidioD,  kai  Demadou  soHHDCoa.  Gneoe 
et  Latine,  Tomua  Tertius,  Bdidit  Joanee  Taylu-, !» L.D.  ColL 
D.  Jo«n.  Cant.  Sociua,  et  Canccllariua  Lineolnienaia. 
Caalnbr^is,  Typia  Aeadanicis,"  to  which  waa  pvafixed,  the 
Dedication  to  Lord  Carterrt,  origiaally  intended  for  the  iirat 
Toliaae. 

In  a  .letter  to  Mr.  Uptw,  dated  Jaly  24,  1739,  the  very 
learned  Mr,  Harris  aayi,  "I  waa  mooh  .pleased  to  find  in 
Taylor's 'Prefiuse.  to  Lysiaa,  that  be  intended  also  to  publiah 
DMBostbawa.  Before  I  received  your  latter,  I  went  to 
collating,  and  havo'finisbad  the  four  Pbillipicka;  UieBe,ifyoD 
will  tell.Bie  how  to  direetto  him,  I  will  aeiid;  and  if  from  the 
•pecioMn  he'tbiaka  the  rest  worth  having,  care  aball  be  taken 
tk  having  it. performed.  Taylw  is  a  man  of  sense  and  a 
■t^lar;  but  there  is  a  crabbedneas  in  his  style  from  an 
a&cttttjaa  of  phraaes,  and  a  pedaotiek  way  of  triamphing 
over  his  l»«tlier  Commentaton,  which  I  could  wish  away. 
His  last  he  apcdogixce  for  himself,  in  hia  Frefaoe,  bnt  in  my 
Apinion,  he  bad   batter   not  have  made  auch  an  apology 


The'  saeond  voIbiim  waa  poblisbed  in  .1757,  with  a  title 
similar  to  the  third ;  bat  the  editn*  is  there  s^led,  "  Joannes 
Taylor,  L.  L.  D.  Ecdeain  de  Lawfi>ni  in  agro  Essexsiensi 
Rector,  Archidioconaa  Buckinghamiensis,  et  DioceseoR 
Lincolniensie  Cmcellarias."  This  volume,  which  has  neither 
Introduction  nor  Pre&ce,  is  inscribed  to  John,  Earl  of 
Granville;  and  bears  this  colophon:  "Excudebat  Conta- 
br^fi'^  Josephus  Bentham, . Acadenun  Typegnphus.  Mense 
Maiie,  MDCCLVII. 

Dr.  Taylor  published  two  single  Sermons;  one  preached 
at  Bishop's  Stortford,  on  the  Anniversary  School  feas^  August 
SS^  1749;  the  other  before  the  House  of  CommcHis,  on  the 
Fast  day.Fflbmary  11,  1757. 

Be  was  ibr  many  yeara  a  valuable  member  both  of  (be 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  his  name  being  distinguished 
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m  the  pnMimtiotM  of  Ibe  fbnnert  »ui  wm  appoioted  Diteetor 
«f  dw  fetur,  April  22,  ITfiO;  uid  M  Oe  next  meeting  one  of 
their  VitseaprmideiitB, 

He  died,  aniTefMllj  laaMMed  and  beloTed,  at  hit 
Beaideatisr^-boow,  Ameo-oonier,  April  4>  1766;  and  was 
buried  n  the  raolts  under  St,  Panl'a,  nearly  under  the  Litany 
deak,  wfane  there  ia  an  ioaeription  mi  a  maiMe  alab,  which 
anHwly  ennmeraties  bia  titlea.  Bat  by  way  of  nonomental 
Mwaarial,  hia  friend,  the  Rev.  Edward  Clarke,  angrgeated  the 
following  inacription: 

Plorale,  Lingnarom,  Aitiom,  Scientiaram, 

Voa  O  Doctiaflimi  Caltores  I 

qootqnot  baic  marmori  faoereo 

aliqaando  acceaaeritia, 
defeiderio  qonrentea  lacrainabilja' 
q«ale  quantomque  corpori  cadnoo 

hie  flit  anpentea  oomen. 

Qoippe  hie  jacet  Hellaa  propria, 

hie  lepoB  Attictta, 

bic  Doricefl  Paithurtanu 

hie  snare  mel  lonicnnt. 

Scrtptorea  Grociw  Tetnis  et  Latii  numeroaoa, 

Job  Cirfle,  Urbanam,  Mnnicipale, 

L^^  Ritns,  CerefDoniaB,  Morea 

reconditiminue  Antiqnitatis, 

quia  illi  par  sic  unqnam  expediritf 

Te  anblato!  niancoa,  debiiie,sanper  jacet, 

ille  tuns  Demoadienea  Paiauieas, 

imperfecta  restant  '*ta  ^Bchinia  aoxomena," 

solus  integer  et  anperatea  Lyaias. 

Hkc  solammodo  qni  legerit 

nemo  non  poaait  non  exclantare. 

Hie  aitos  est 

JoHAiriTES  TATLonrs  Saloptemsib, 

Eceleflin  LinctriDieoBis  C^ceHarina 

Sancti  Pauli  Canooioua? 

obiit  annum  agena  aexagesimnm  tmiam, 

4  Aprilis,  1766. 

4b 
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An  iotimate  friend  of  Dr.  Taylor  my  at  ^You  baveiDm. 
tioned  that  Dr.  Taylor  wm  tqo  busy  a  man  to  be  idle. 
This  is  too  ahioin^  a  particular  in  the.  Doctor**  temper  and 
abilities,  not  to  be  a  little  more  inaittdd  upon.  Jf  yon  called 
on.  him  in  Coil^e  after  dinner,  yon  were  sore  to  find  him 
fitting  at  an  old  oval,  walnut-tree  table,  entirely  corned  with 
boolu,  in  which,  as  the  commpn  expre^ion  nins,  he  aeemed  to 
be  buried :  you  began  to  make  apol<^iei  for  di§tarbiog  a 
person  so  well  employed ;  bnt  he  immediately  told  yon  to  ad- 
vance, taking  care  to  disturb  as  little  aS:you  could,  the  books 
on  the  floor;  and  called  out  'John,  John,  bring  pipes  and 
glasses;'  and  then  fell  to  procuring  a  small  space  for  Uie 
bottle  just  to  stand  on,  but  which  could  hardly  everbedoDewitb- 
ont  shoving  o^  an  equal  qaantity  of  the  furniture  at  the  other 
end ;  and  he  instantly  appeared  as  cheerful,  good  humoured' 
and  d^f^^t  y  if  he  had  not  been^  at  all  engaged  or  inteiu 
rupted.  Suppose,. now,  you  had  staid  as  long  as  yoa  wsnid, 
and  been  entertained  by  him  most  agreeably,  you  took  your 
leave,  and  got  balf-way  down  the  stairs;  but  recollectii^ 
somewhat  you  had  more  to  say  to  him,  you  go  in  again ;  Uie 
bottle  and  glasses  were  gone,  the  books  had  expanded  tfaem- 
salves  so  as  to  r&4ccupy  the  whole  table,  and  be  was  just  a> 
much  baried  in  them,  as  when  you  first  broke  in  on  him.  I 
never  knew  this  convenient  faculty  to  an  equal  degree  in  any 
other  scholar.  His  voice  to  me,  appeared  remarkably  pleasug 
and  harmoniona,  whether  he  talked  or  reul  Englbh,  Latin,  or 
Greek  prose,  owing  to  his  speaking  through  bis  lips  much 
advanced,  which  always  produces .softoess:  This  practice,  a 
habit  I  believe  he  learned  from  a  speaking  master,  to  whom 
he  applied  to  correct  some  natural  defect;  for  which  purpose 
he  always  kept  near  him  a  small  ewiug-glass,  the  use  of  which 
was  unknown  to  his  friends,  bat  in  preaching,  which  he  was 
fond  of,  one  might  perceive  a  shrillneas  or  sharpness  that  was 
not  agreeable;  perhaps  he  could  not  speak  so  loud  as  was 
reqaired,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  bis  lips  advanced  and 
near  together,  as  he  had  learned  to  do,  for  oommon  conversa- 
tion. He  understood  perfectly,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
all  that  belongs  to  makiug  a  book  handsome,  as  the  choice  of 
paper  and  types,  and  the  disposition  i^text,  raaion  and  uolea. 
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HvvxedM  in  muof  •nalt'socoinpliAnientt.  HaalwayBfip. 
pearod  baadwrnety  bi  foil  drew  ai  r  deif^ymad,  tna  grand  id 
h»  lookfl,  yet  affiible,  flowing,  and  polite.  Latterly  be  grew 
too  plomp,  with  an  afipearance  of  doughy  paleness,  wlijch 
ocuaaioned  unc— iaeaa  to  tboae  wbo  lored  him,  Whose  number, 
I  think,  moat  be  eomiderable. 

"He  wrote*  targe,  lair,  andd^gant  band,  and  was  a  perfect 
naater  of  Dr.  ^rutn'B  abort  hand,  wbich  he  looked  upon  as 
barely  abort-of  perf«ctien,  and  taught  (for  the  benefit  of  bis 
fnend)  to  as  many  as  choae  to  learn  it.  He  never  made  a 
blot  in  bia  writing;  and  always  besides  his  Adrersaria,  kept 
a  proper  edttioii  of  most  books  for  entering  notes  in  their 
na^in.  Ho  was  of  remarkable  aang  Jirmd  in  rery  trying  . 
caaes.  Once  beii^  got  into  a  Coach  and  four,  with  some 
fiiends,  for  a  idheaie,  as  we  call  k,  Uie  gentleman  driver,  the 
late  Rev.  Roger  Moatyn,  who  was  remarkably  short  sighted, 
picked  up  die  reins  as  be  thought,  bnt  left  those  of  the  leaders 
below,  and  the  borsn  (being  smartly  whipped,  to  make  them  go 
off  at  a  handaome  rate)  soon  finding  that  they  were  at  liberty 
went  off  at  a  apeed  beyond  what  tbe  rest  of  the  party  could 
desire.  They  propoaed  to  ^e  Doctor  to  jump  ont,  wbo 
replied  with  tbe  utmost  coolness.  'Jump  out?  Why  jnmp  outf 
have  not  I  hired  tbe  coach  to  carry  me?'  This  looks  more 
like  tbe  language  of  Jack  Tar,  than  of  one  bred  in  the 
softeningahadeofAcademns' grove;  yet  I  have  little  doubt 
of  ita  being  literally  true,  as  he  used  much  the  same  language 
to  me,  whm  the  fore  wheel  of  tbe  post  chaise  came  off  twice 
in  one  stage.  He  ^o  told  me  himself,  that  when  the  last  of 
tbe  two  earthquakes  in  Loudon  happened,  (I  mean  that  at  six 
in  tbe  morning,)  he  waa  waked  by  it,  and  said,  'This  is  an 
earthquake  I'  tnmed  himself,  and  went  to  sleep  iastatatly. 
Vet  nothing  of  this  appeared  in  his  common  behaviour;  but 
all  waa  soft  and  pladd.  When  we  used  to  joke  with  him  ori 
the  badneas'  of  bis  fumitnre,  wbicfa  consisted  of  the  table 
above  mentioned,  and  three  or  foor  ordinary  chairs,  and  these 
always  filled  with  books,  be  used  to  say  that  his  room  was 
better,  and  more  expeosively  furnished  than  aiiy  of  ours; 
which  was  certainly  true,  as  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  an  excellent 
library;    aootainiDg   a  -very  fine  collection  of  philological/ 
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claMical,'  and  jadicial  boeka,  wbich  fonwd  Um  ptofet 
fiintiture  of  a  •f^olar's  iwmb,  tlwtigti  I  eanot  ny  Alit  it  w 
the  usual  and  foahi^ble  foraitiire  of  the  tiDW. 

"This  fine  and  Urg«  colUction  be  iacreaaed  greatly  lAerbe 
got  to  LoadoD,  w  all  tboae  who  knew  U  ia  Amoa  oenwr  will 
bear  me  witnesi.  lliia  was  the  aiOTe  oeeeaMry  tow  him  to  dc^ 
a»  be  no  loi^r  bad  the  coiBwaod  of  tke  well  funiuhed 
librariet  of  Cambridge ;  and  as  it  was  his  taste  and  paasioa  to 
do  so,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  tbem  by  his  ampk  incosM^ 
which  had  he  lired,  would  have  been  very  iHgc^  even  thoi^ 
it  had  received  no  furtb«  iacrease. 

"He  was  silent  in  lai^  companies,  bnt  fond  of  dealing  out 
his  entertainment  and  instruction  befere  one,  two  or  three 
persons.  He  entertained  hk  firimds  with  an  bospitality  and 
generouty  that  bordered  upon  muufioence^  aiid  eojvjeA 
himwlf  n  his  convivial  htvars.  I  dined  with  him  once  w 
twice  m  Ave  Maria  Lane,  where  he  kept  a  neUe  table,  the 
only  faalt  of  which  was,  that  it  was  too  open  to  all  comers; 
some  of  whtKU  were  the  daltest  ecnnpanions  posmble.  One 
of  them,  who,  I  think  had  been  a  schoolmasi«-,  was,  of  all  nca 
I  ever  met  with,  the  most  stupid ;  and  yet  this  man  Used  to  go 
about,  and  declare  to  every  body,  that  he  made  it  a  poiat 
freqaentiy  to  call  on  the  Doctor,  and  sit  kwg  with  biro, 
to  preoaU  kii  being  <&(//,•— whereas  the  DoetorV  known 
character  was,  that  no  we  knew  how  to  en^iloy  his  tnne 
better. 

"  It  may  be  a  means  of  prolpnging  some  worthy  man's  days, 
to  meotion  that  Dr.  Tayhw  ahorteDcd  his,  by  a  modesty  or 
shyness  that  prevented  him  from  makmg  his  case  fully  hn«wn, 
and  snbmittiog  bimsdf  ta  the  direction  of  a  pbytidan,  tiwagh 
be  was  intimately  acquainted  wUb  several  of  the  moat 
eminent  in  the  profession.  He  one  day  mealiaiied  to  me 
with  some  peevishness,  that  he  was  ooative.  I  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  consult  Dr.  Heberdeo;  he  said,  'Hew  can  I 
do  wot  he  will  not  take  any  thing.'  1  relied  that  be  wonM 
certainly  give  him  the  best  advice,  out  of  pure  Iviendship  nod 
regard ;  but  that  there  Kete  others  to  whom  he  might  apply, 
who  might  not  have  the  same  delicacy.  The  nisfcftine  was, 
that  be  bad  applied  Ht  thiee,  and  smuggled  a  receipt  for  a 
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pai^  from  cacb,  and  vmd  Aem  dl  altanwtaljr,  nd  ahnoat 

vithont  iDtenniMkm,  st  leart  id  »  BMnner  tb^  aerer  intended ; 
1  dkink  there  ware  17&  clwfgvd  m  the  Apothecary's  bill  for 
the  iMt  year.  Tbn  calwBity  bad  baldly  faappeoed,  had  be 
lived  in  a  &aiily,  i  niean  with  friNid*  aad  idatieat  about  bin, 
and  not  serraola  oaly,  aa  the  former  coald  aerer  bare 
■0— Pled  to  hia  Ireati^  bimaelf  in  soch  a  Btraoge  maHoer." 


The  Rbv.  Jok  OaWH  waa  so  emineut  a  cbuMbet,  tbat  it  it 
an  act  of  jnatioe  to  hia  memory,  and  will  be  peculiarly  aeoep- 
table  to  waoy  of  our  readers,  to  g^JTe  an  accoont  of  him  in  this 
place.  Concarniii^  hia  &mily  he  bimaelf  thus  speaki^  in  a 
memorial  which  he  left  (»t  tba  oae  of  hia  ne^ievs;  *Tbey 
will  find  ao  lords  and  kaightM,  or  perawa  of  distingiiiabed 
rank,  wealth,  cm-  rtalion  anong  their  prog^itors.  Bat  they 
will  learn,  (ai  to-  a«  I  am  capable  of  jsdgi^,  by  tfae  beat 
information  I  conld  gain,  and  the  knowledge  of  thoM  whom  1 
remcmbar)  tlwt  than  is  no  one,  either  male  or  fenule,  in  the 
line  of  their  direct  anoeatom  for  raaoy  generatioiis,  bnt  hath 
been  truly  aerioua,  piooa,  and  good,  and  fill«d  np  some  useful 
atatioB  in  aooiety  with  boDOor.'  Ui>  gtandfetfaer  and  Catber, 
who  were  grocer*  lU  Sbrew^ary,  of  considerable  property, 
woe  justly  hM  in  eatimatioa  for  their  fktj,  ib^r  good 
acnao,  thek"  geoeroiity,  A&r  uaeAilness,  and  their  Christian 
rirtoas  is  gMMnU 

llw  yoonger  M>.  Ortim  added  to  his  other  Taluable  quali- 
ties the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  and  an  extensile 
acqaaintaace  with  books.  His  eldest  son,  Job,  the  subject  of 
this  ■wDotf,  was  bom  on  the  4tb  of  September,  1717,  and  was 
eariy  taught  to  pray,  to  read  the  Scriptoieg,  and  to  keep  holy 
the  SabbatlMUy.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Fre». 
•cbool  of  his  natire  place,  wboe  be  went  tbrougb  tbe  whole 
eoutae  of  grammatical  edncatioD,  haring  stayed  there  som^ 
what  more  than  eight  yeara.  Hefe  he  enjoyed  as  great 
adrantages  for  claMicnl  knowledge  as  in  roost  pnUicfc  schools, 
hul  saAied,  be  tells  as,  'not,  a  little  in  the  most  hnpoitant 
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imtertaU,  by  tbe  oM^le  sad  tmafmiam  ofaonw  boyi  who 
were  rerj  wicked  and  profanr.' 

In  May,  1733,  be  leA  tbe  Mbool,  and  wnrt  to  Wwringtoo, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cbarbs  Owen,  tbe  diMOBting  nuaintet  of 
tbat  town,  who  usually  had  two  or  three  yonng  meo  nodcr  bi* 
tuition.  Mr.  John  Aafaworth,  tbe  eldeat  Iwotha-  of  tki  late 
Caleb  Athworth,  of  Dareatry,  and  who  afterwarda  preached 
with  Dr.  Foiter,  in  Loadtw,  ud  died  youi^,  waa  filr.  Cbioa's 
only  fellow  atudent.  Thia  aitwaMHi  to  Mr.  Oiton  waa  aa 
^^reeable  traaaitioo  from-hia  fttb«r*s  hooaetothat  ofa  lai;|e 
aeminary,  be  and  hia  feltow--pnpil  being'  treated  by  thdr  tntor 
more  like  bia  own  children,  than  with  the  diactpline  ncceawiy 
in  an  academy.  Dr.  Owen  was  a  gfentlemaa  of  coaaidflnble 
learning,  great  piety,  and  one  of  tbe  nuat  amiabla  raen  erer 
known  fiir  a  ptdiie  b^vionr,  ■weetneaaof  tcnperand  laan- 
aer,  aad  a  genteel  address.  Mr.  Orton  contiuoed  with  him 
one  year;  after  wlm^  be  spant  Ae  montb  of  June,  1784,iB  tba 
fiuDUy  of  Mr.  Coltbnrst,  a  worthy  minister  at  Whildwdi,  ia 
Shropshire..  Thwe,  by  the  adrioe  and  eneoangemeat  of  Mr. 
ColtfauTst,  be  first  joined  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  deroted 
bimst^f  to  a  sincere  compliance  with  the  obligations  of  Chris- 
tianity, la  Aagmt,  1784,  be  went  to  Northampton,  ander  tba 
care  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  where  he  eontinned  above  seren  yesrs, 
with  tba  interruption  of  about  seran  mondu  in  tbe  year  1796L 
and  tb«  b^ianing  of  1787,  wbicb,  on  aeooont  of  the  ill  state 
•f  hia  health,  be  was  obliged  to  apend  at  ho—.  Thia  time, 
however,  waa  tiot  qatte  lost,  as  bis  fttbee  kept  him.  as  ■dose  to 
reading  and  study  aa  he  tfaon^t  waa  ooni^stent  with  adue 
regard  to  his  recovery.  Before  young  Mr.  Orton  wetrtflist 
firom  home,  be  had  been  b«Huid  apprentice  to  bis  father,  thai, 
in  case  be  sboald  not  iodine  to  any  of  tbe  learned  professions, 
be  might  be  a  fieeiiuB  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury-,  and  be  able 
to  engage  titere  in  business;  but  fats  iBdinations  wen  alwaya 
to  the  Christian  Ministry,  To  tiiis  he  might  be  led,  by  ob- 
serving the  very  respectful,  obliging,  and  affectiooato  manner, 
in  wbiob  bis  grandfather  and  father  alwaya  behaved  to  worthy 
Munisters,  and  tbe  honounble  tenns  in  whicfa  tbgy  always 
apoke  of  tbem.  ladeed,  the  houses  of  the  twa  Ortona  were 
tbe  places,  where  not  only  tbe  dissenting  Clei]gy,  Imt  sevcial 
of  the  Church  of  £t^i;laiid  were  luoally  ntertaiocd  in  tba 
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mckt  hMpitaUe  manner,  when  Uwy  ema»  to  Shrev^nir;. 
fiat  tboi^h  tfait  circnnwUnce  gwre  the  fint  tarn  to  the  inclw 
natkMW'  ofyouDff  Oiton,  he  mod  fwiited  hk  naolulioiw  for  Uie 
ministry  apon  brtter  motires.  It  wm  bb  detire  to  derote 
fainself  to  tbe  services  of  the  aanctnuy,  with  •  view  to  the 
rel^oUB  improvemeDt  and  ererlattingf  happioeca  of  mankind ; 
and  to  qnalif;  hinuelf  for  this  great  work  were  all  his  studies 
directed.  In  n  few  weeks  after  be  went  to  Northampton,  he 
bad  made  himself  so  perfect  a  master  of  Ridi's  short-band, 
'which  his  tHtor  wrote,  tbat  be  coald  take  down  the  whole  of 
most  of  the  sermons  which  he  heard. 

'  Sncb  were  the  ability  and  diligence  with  whidi  Mr  Orton 
pnrsned  his  literary  coarse,  tbat  in  March  t738~4i  be  was 
eboeen  assistant  to  Dr.  Doddridge  in  the  Academy ;  and  he 
b^an  bis  lectures  in  this  capacity,  with  reading  to  tbe  junior 
jtndents  in  the  dasaicks  and  geography.  Aboot  the  same 
time  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  pastors  in  the 
■eighboartiood,  as  to  bis  qaalifications  for  tlie  ministerial 
office,  aad  roeeired  aa  ample  testimony  of  satis&ctien  and 
ai^robatian.  His  first  sermon  was  prcadied  at  Welferd,  in 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1780.  After  this  he 
.contmned  lo  preach  occasimally  to  all  the  neigbboBriDg  cen- 
-gre^tioBs,  excepting.' on  tbe  first  Sunday  of  every  month, 
when  he  generally  assisted  Dr.  Doddridge,  at  Northampton. 

During  tbe  racatioas,  which  lasted  two  months,  tbe  Doctor 
continned  at- home  in  tbe  fanner  month,  while  Mr.  Orton  paid 
»  visit  to  his  fiiendsimd  relations  at  Shrewsbsry.  In  tbe 
•econd  month  he  retomed  to  Northampton,  and  took  care 
<^  the  family,  tbe  coDgregation,  and  such  of  the  pnpils  as 
leraained,  whilst  the  Doctor  made  bis  excnrsions  to  Ijoudon, 
<or  other  places. 

'  In  this  eariy  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Orton  was  hononred  with 
■May  testimonies  of  his  acceptablenes*  as  a  preacber.  He 
received  sevwal  invitations  from  tbe  congregations  at  Welford, 
Rowell,  and  Harborongb,  to  settle  with  them  as  their 
minister:  and  he  was  applied  to,  likewise,  by  the  Dissenting 
Society  at  Salter's  Hall,  London,  to  preach  there  as  a 
candidate  ;  bot  he  thought  it  best  to  dedine  these  applications, 
'''-v^  as,  while  he  was  assistant  at  Northampton,  he  was  «i^r>g^  ■" 
~-  -TMy    nsefal  employment,   and  Ipd  daily  opportanities  of 
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improTi^  himtelf  superior  to  whet  be  ahooM  h*v»  had  m 
waj  other  station.  lie  ctgeyiaent  wliich  be  hmi  of  Dr. 
Doddrid^*B  coBTenatioD  wu  eateimed  by  him  m  a  peeo- 
Itar  advaDtngfe. 

Id  April,  1741.  died  Mr.  Beny,  tbe  nJKlster  of  the 
Pre^yterian  meetiiig  at  Shrewkbnry;  and  aboot  tbe  aame 
time  Mr.  Dobson,  tbe  pastor  of  tbe  bidqtendeBt  Charch,  ia 
that  town,  to  whi<^  flir.  Orton'a  father  belonged,  retnoTed  te 
Walsall,  in  StvSbrdsbire.  These  two  sodetiea  hdag  tbos 
TBCant,  coDcarred  m  an  iavitation  to  Mr.  Ortoa,  ta  accept  Ae 
pastoral  char^  amon^  them,  promisiBgr  tbat  in  tba<  oaw  ^tej 
would  unite  b^fether  in  oae  congr^iation.  Tbe  ciramatanoe 
of  such  a  pleasing-  coi^cenoe  of  two  different  danmniBationa 
of  Christiana,  tbe  uaanimity  of  tbe  applLcatioa,  and  tbe 
prospect  of  as  agreeable  tettlemeot,  and  of  a  coosidenble 
sphere  of  usefalaess,  induced  bin  to  accede  ta  tba  proposal, 
thoagfa  be  did  it  with  fear  and  trcaabling,  m  a  prophet  hath 
not,  in  geaeral,  the  same  honour  in  hia  own  coairtiy,  and  aiDoag 
his  own  kindred,  as  be  meets  with  in  another  place. 
,  In  October,  1741,  be  mmred  to  Shrewsbury,  and  on  the 
«ig^l8entb  of  tint  toonth  preadied  bis  first  sennaa  to  the 
united  congregations,  (hi  the  eigfateentb  of  the  next  mon^ 
be  had  the  nisfortuae  to  loas  bis  lather,  who  died  at  the  ^e 
of  fifty-twoh  This  erent  was  not  only  a  great  pctsond 
affliction  to  .Mr.  Otton,  but  broogfat  upon  bin  sudi  a  we^^ 
irf'caras,  in  addition  to  his  rarious  duliea  as  a  minister,  that 
bis  health  was  materially  iejared;  tbe  oDnasqoence  of  iriiich 
was,  tbat  he  was  laid  under  the  necessity  of  barti^  aa 
assistant.  He  was  obliged,  likewise,  in  September,  1742;  to 
go  to  Bath,  by  which  be  found  s«ne  relief.  The  peraoa 
chosen  to  be  his  aaaistaot  was  Mr.  Francis  Boult,  wha 
continned  at  Shrewsbury  til)  the  end  of  the  year  174fi^  when 
he  remored  to  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire.  On  tbe  e^teeath 
of  September,  in  Uie  same  year,  Mr.  Orton  was  solemnly 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  office.  He  sermon  and  cha^fe  diat 
were  ddirered  upon  the  occasion  were  printed,  and  the 
testimonial  was  signed  by  a  great  number  of  pastors.  Hiitty 
ministen  were  present  at  tbe  serrke.  Upon  the  remoral  of 
Mr.  Bonlt  to  Wrexham,  Mr.  Hoaea  Carter  was  ebonea 
assistant  to  Mr.  Orion,  and  accepted  the  mriCation,  bat  died 
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in  1747.    He  was  a  man  of  uaconitnon  ability,  and  his  Mriy 
deiA  was  greatly  to  be  r^retted. 

In  1746,  Mr,  Orton  was  invited  by  the  congregation  at  the 
new  meeting  is  Birmingham,  to  be  their  co-pastor  with  Mr. 
Boame.  Though  he  bad  a  high  esteem  for  the  people  of  that 
society,  he  did  not  dare  to  undertake  so  much  work  as  was 
necessary  in  the  situation ;  besides  which,  he  was  comfortable 
and  useful  where  he  was  already  settled.  The  inritation 
from  Birmingham  was  signed  by  nine  of  the  principal  persons 
of  the  congregatioi^  who  were  a  committee  to  manage  their 
chordb  affairs. 

Iq  1748,  Mr.  Fownes  was  chosen  Mr.  Orton's  assistant,  and 
the  connection  was  highly  agreeable  to  both  of  them,  they 
always  baring  lired  together  in  the  utmost  harmony  and 
friendship. 

By  Dr.  Doddridge's  death,  which  happened  as  before 
related,  Mr.  Orton  lost  his  honoured  tntor,  father,  and  friend. 
"The  great  and  truly  paternal  tenderness,"  says  Mr.  Orton, 
(in  the  memorial  from  which  we  write,}  *'he  bad  shewn  to  me 
from  my  first  coming  under  his  care,  and  the  ancommoo 
coo6dence  which  he  bad  in  some  instances  reposed  in  me, 
led  me  to  the  highest  respect  tmd  warmest  affection  for  bim. 
His  appointing  me  in  his  will  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon, 
was  «  signal  honour  to  me;  and  as  he  left  me  all  his  papers 
which  I  chose,  1  thought  myself  under  particular  obligations 
to  attempt  to  give  the  world  an  account  of  his  life  and 
character,  and  writings,  which  I  at  length  effected.  1  do  not 
repent  the  pains  spent  in  this  work  for  several  years,  though 
hurtful  to  my  health,  because  I  hope  and  believe  it  hath  been 
and  will  be  of  great  use  to  young  ministers,  and  others  who 
read  it.  It  was,  soon  after  its  publication,  translated  into 
German,  and  a  copy  sent  me  from  Riga,  from  an  eminent 
divine  there,  who  translated  and  published  my  Sermons  on 
Eternity.  But  Doddridge's  Life  was  translated  by  Mr. 
Lindner,  a  young  Lutheran  Divine  of  Saxon-hansen,  in 
Saxony." 

'    In  March,  1751 — ^2,  Mr.  Orton  was  invited  to  assume  th« 
pastoral  charge  of  the  -  congregation  belongmg  to  his  late 
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friend  at  NortfaamptpD.  Upon  that  bis  people  at  Sbrewvbnrj 
were  alarmed;  and,  apprebeoding  tbat  be  m^ht  listen  to  th* 
applicattuD,  thej  sent  bim  a  most  respectrat,  afiectiooate, 
and  unaoimous  address,  to  entreat  that  be  would  not  1«it« 
tben.  A  separate  address,  to  tbe  same  purpose,  was  made  to 
bin  by  the  young  persons  of  tbe  society.  He  had  no  ioclina- 
tioB  to  quit  ft  situation  in  which  be  was  comfortable  anj 
Qsefu) ;  especially  as  tbere  wcfe  some  circnnutaaces  at  Morth- 
amptOD  that  were  of  a  discouraging  nature.  Nererthelass,  h« 
thougbt  it  a  proper  piece  of  respect  to  take  some  time  to  ooh- 
aider  of  tbe  invitation,  which  at  length  be  declined. 

Not  long  aAtr  this  cFent,  another  attempt  was  made  to 
drav  Mr.  Orton  from  Shrewsbury.  He  was  applied  to  by  a 
considerable  congr^itjon  in  Weatmiaster,  to  succeed  their 
late  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Obadiah  Hughes ;  but  he  immodialely 
rejected  the  proposal,  as  he  never  bad  any  tadination  to  settle 
ia  IdiidoD,  apd  an  be  was  firmly  persuaded,  tbat  neither  bis 
b«allh«  nov  his  abilities,  nor  his  sentiments,  ([oalified  him  fw  a 
aitoatioD  in  the  metropolis.  In  tbe  last  two  particulars  be  was 
undoubtedly  uiateken.  Whether  London  would  hare  been 
favourable  to  bis  health,  might  justly  be  questioned;  bat  as 
to  bis  abilities  and  sentimeats,  they  would  have  «abled  bim 
ip  appear  with  distinguished  advantage  in  tbe  pulpit.  He 
was  oae  of  the  most  striking  preachers  tbat  ever  existed ;  and 
if  be  had  been  fifed  in  town,  he  could  not  have  failed  of  rising 
to  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  His  popularity,  too,  would 
have  been  of  a  subRtantial  and  durable  hind,  not  founded  on 
axtemal  and  grlificial  accompliBbments,  but  on  discourses  tbat 
were  practical*  serious,  evangelical,  and  patbetick,  accompa« 
nied  with  a  plain,  unaffected,  and  manly  delivery,  which  irre- 
sistibly commanded  attention.  Tbere  was  one  respect,  in 
which,  perhaps,  be  was  not  so  well  fitted  for  London,  and  that 
was  in  bi^  recluse  mode  of  living,  which  grew  upon  him  as  he 
ftdvanc^  in  years  and  his  health  declined,  and  which  rendered 
bim  very  particular  and  exact  in  his  time  of  dining,  and  very 
cautious,  not  to  say  fastidious  in  his  reception  of  vjsitora. 
The  congregation  at  Westminster,  which  was  refused  by  him, 
was  supplied  at  Midsuiumer,  17&9»  by  tbe  writer  of  the  present 
narrativet 
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From  Ah  time  nothing  mateml  occurred,  in  tbs  course  of 
Mr.  Orton's  ministry  st  Shrewsbury,  till  tbe  year  1765.  He 
#as  comfortable  and  happy  amoog  hia  people,  and  is  tbe 
friendsbip  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Fownea.  But  in  that  year 
bis  bodily  infinnities  had  80  far  advanced  upon  him,  that  he 
was  quite  disabled  from  continuing  in  bis  publick  work.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  September,  therefore,  (which  was  bis  birth- 
day) he  delivered  his  last  sermon  to  bis  ctnigT^ation.  The 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  byhimsereral  times  after  this, 
but  he  dunt  not  undertake  to  preach  any  more. 

Mr.  Orton's  quitting  his  pastoral  connection  with  the 
Dissenters  at  Shrewsbury,  was  attended  with  unhappy 
oonaequences.  A  contest  arose  with  respect  to  the  choice  of 
■n  assistant  to  Mr.  Fownes,  which,  at  length,  ended  in  a 
separation.  The  larger  number  of  tbe  society  thought  it  their 
duty  to  proridfl  themselves  with  another  piece  of  worship ; 
■nd  with  these  Mr.  Orton  concurred  in  opinion.  He  esteemed 
himself  bound  to  countenance  them  upon  every  principle  of 
conscience  as  a  Christian,  a  Dissenter,  a  Minister,  and  a  Friend 
to  Liberty.  Though  Mr.  Fownes  continued  at  the  old  cfaapel 
thu  circumstance  did  not  occasion  any  dimanition  in  the 
friendsbip  and  affection  subsistiog  between  him  and  Mr.  Orton. 
One  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  the  division  was  its  being 
accompanied  with  a  bad  spirit,  in  several  persons,  on  both 
sides  of  die  question.  The  height  to  which  the  matter  was 
carried,  rendered  Mr,  Orton's  situation  at  Shrewsbury  greatly 
uncomfortable,  and  materially  affected  his  health.  He  found 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  retire  to  another  place;  and  at 
length  he  fixed  at  Kidderminster,  to  which  he  was  principally 
led,  that  he  might  have  tbe  advice  of  a  very  able  and  skilful 
physician,  (Dr.  Johnstone,  of  Worcester,)  who  always 
proved  himself  a  faithful  and  tender  ft-iend.  To  the  care  of 
Dr.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Orton,  under  God,  owed  his  life;  and, 
from  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  same  gentleman,  he 
derived  some  of  tbe  greatest  present  consolations  of  his 
existence^  It  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1766,  that 
be  came  to  Kiddertuinster,  and  there  he  continued  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  His  residence  in  that  town  was  as 
comfortable  as  he  could  hope  for,  in  a  place  comparatively 
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strange  to bim,  and  among  penons,  with  mott  of  wbom  be ii«d 
no  previous  acquaintance, 

Though  Mr.  Orton  was  prevented  by  the  bad  state  of  his 
health,  from  erer  again  appearing  in  the  pulpit,  he  still 
retained  the  same  zeal  for  promoting  the  great  objects  of  the 
Christian  religion.  What  he  could  not  perform  as  a  preadter 
he  was  solicitous  to  effect  as  a  practical  writer.  Hie 
following  words  were  written  by  him  in  the  bible,  which  be 
commonly  nsed  in  his  study:  'Si  non  concedatnr  ut  praqo 
sim  publicus,  sim  lamen  operarius:  quod  public^  noi 
possum,  faciam,  [ut  licet,  ralet]  privatim.  Quod  non  possum 
pnecando,  prtestem  scribendo.  Anxiliare,  Domine,  serram 
eenilem.'  His  whole  conduct  was  in  full  conformity  to  these 
pious  wishes, 

Mr.  Orton  bad  not  appeared  much  from  the  press,  previously 
to  his  resignation  of  the  pastoral  office.  His  only  publications 
before  that  period  were  his  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Doddridge, 
printed  in  1752;  a  Fast  Sermon  in  1756,  occasioned  by  the 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  entitled  "Noah's  Faith  and  Obedience 
to  the  Divine  Warnings,  and  his  Preservation  from  the  Deluge 
considered;"  and  "Three  Discoorses  on  Eternity,  and  the 
Importance  and  Advantage  of  looking  at  Eternal  .Things," 
published  in  1764.  These  three  Discourses  have  gate 
through  six  editions,  and  have  been  translated  into  Welsh. 
Such  was  Mr.  Orton's  ill  state  of  health,  together  with  his 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  that  it  was  not  till 
1766  that  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  world  his  "  Memoira  of 
the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Doddridge  ;*'  a  work 
to  which  we  have  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  article.  In  1769,  he  published  a  set  of  Sermons, 
under  the  title  of  "Religious  Exercises  recommended:  or. 
Discourses  on  the  Heavenly  State,  considered  under  the  idea 
of  a  Sabbath."  *  These  Sermons,'  say  the  Monthly  Bertewers, 
'are  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  elegance  of  style 
or  accuracy  of  lapguage  and  composition;  bnt  they  hare  a 
much  truer  recommendation:  they  are  serious  and  practical; 
well  adapted  to  do  real  service  to  every  attentive  reader,  and 
evidently  flowing  from  a  heart  under  the  warm  influences  of 
benevolence  and  piety.'  After  some  other  encomiums,  the 
same  writers  add,  'We  are  persuaded  that  the  present  work  is 
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calculated  to  produce  naladrant^ge  to  maakiDd;  and  we 
sincerely  join  our  wisfaea  with  those  of  the  aatbor,  tbdt  it  majr 
contribate  to  rerive  and  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  with 
vhidi  the  iotereats  of  virtue  and  morality  rtb  essentially  con> 
aecfed.'  Id  1771,  Mr.  Orton  publnhed  "DiBconrses  to  the 
Aged ;"  the  subjects  of  which  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and 
concerning  which,  it  was  justly  obserTed,  that  they  breathe  an 
excellent  spirit,  and  shew  an  earnest  desire  in  the  writer  to 
advance  the  interests  of  gennioe  piety  and  practical  religion. 
Onr  author's  next  publication,  which  appeared  in  1774,  was 
■  entitled  "  Christian  Zeal ;  or,  Three  Discourse  son  the  Import- 
ance of  seeking  the  Things  of  Christ,  more  than  our  own.'' 

At  a  time  when  many  valuable  Treatises  had  been  published 
in  defence  of  Toleration  and  Liberty,  he  thought  there  was 
great  room  to  complain  of  the  want  of  zeal  for  the  sopport  and 
advancement  of  real  practical  rel^iou,  and  for  the  good  of- 
souls.  To  revive,  therefore,  this  zeal,  was  the  object  of  the 
Discourses  in  question.  In  1775,  Mr.  Orton  committed  to  the 
press  three  farther  Discourses,  under  the  title  of "  Christian ' 
Worship."  The  subjects  treuted  of  in  this  piece,  which  hss 
been  transIiUed  into  Welsh,  are  the  profitable  bearing  of  the 
word;  the  joining  in  publick  prayer;  and  the  singing  of  the 
praises  of  God.  Two  volumes  of  "  Discourses  on  Practical 
Subjects"  were  the  production  of  the  next  year.  The  Ser- 
mons are  thirty  six  in  nOmber,  and  testify  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  ardent  solicitude  with  which  the  author  endea- 
voured to  inspire  mankind  with  the  principles  of  piety  and 
virtue.  Mr.  Orton's  last  publication,  which  appeared  in  1777, 
was  entitled, "  Sacramental  Meditations ;  or  Devout  Reflections 
on  various  Passages  of  Scripture,  designed  (o  assist  Christians 
in  their  Attendance  on  the  Lord's  Sapper,  and  their  Improve- 
ment of  it.**  These  meditations  which  are  fifty  in  number,  are 
all  founded  on  different  texts  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  are, 
what  the  author  himself  used  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  according  to  the  method  observed  among  Dissen- 
ters from  the  Church  of  England.  'The  reader/  say  the 
Monthly  Revieweirs,  'will  not  find  in  this  work  any  raplarons 
flights,  or  wild  chimeras:  he  will  meet  with  nothing  but  what 
is  rational  and  pious,  tending  to  form  the  heart  to  the  love  of 
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<3od,  unI  totbe  pnustiee  of  wbrt  is  ezeeDant  and  | 
worthy.' 

Several  emioenl  divine  of  tbe  establishmeirt  exprawj 
■tkek  high  approtmtkm  of  tbe  "Sacramenfal  Mentations.'*  *I 
think,'  mid  the  Rer.  Mr.  Houter,  yiear  of  Waverham,  in 
Cheshire,  and  Ae  author  of  several  it^^ons  publications,  *  I 
Bever  read  a  beob  Itetter  escalated  for  tlia  purpose  of  spirb 
tnal  improTement.  Hie  shortness  of  the  sections,  tbe  plainness 
of  the  style,  tbe  clearness  of  tbe  method,  render  it  peculiarly 
fit  for  the  readingf  and  attention  of  Ae  mriimtructed  in  low, 
and  the  indolent  in  bigb  ITfe;  whilst  a  flow  of  piety,  an  apt 
and  happy  applkatfon  of  Scriptore,  m  experimental  araae  of  * 
relig^ion,  alid  a  profound  kmwledgv  of  the  divine  life,  and  tit 
tbe  deep  thin^  of  God,  must  recommend  it  to  tbe  perusal  and 
■pprvbation  of  fbose  wbo  bare  made  the  greatest  progrem  m 
giwdneis.'  Dr.  Tucker,  dean  of  Ghniceattr,  wrote  as  fbilowa 
-to  a  friend;  *Pnrf  diank  Mr.  Ortoo  for  bis  book  in  my  name. 
1  an  charmed,  and  I  hope  edified  too  with  ft;  wbfdi  Imake 
■y  constant  compsnien.  As  I  read,  I  am  flighted  to  find 
tbe  great  Divine,  and  the  able  ControversiaKst,  concealing 
himself  mwler  llie  better  character  of  the  ptons  and  htmible 
Christian,  and  avoiding  all  the  parade  of  human  fcaming.  A 
man  wbo  was  less  a  acfaofar,  and  less  a  Christian,  would  have 
stafiM  bis  book  vkh  a  thousand  quotations.' 

We  sbalt  add  the  important  testimony  of  Dr.  Adams, 
master  of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  which  he  gave 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Orion.  "The  design,"  says  tbe  Doctor, 
"of  your  book,  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  is,  I  diink, 
happily  executed.  In  oar  large  commnirions  (aucfa  as  I  have 
•ften  seen  at  St.  Chad's,)  it  ia  the  very  book  I  sbonld  wish  in 
every  one's  hands.  Yoa  bare,  perhaps,  done  more  good  of 
the  best  sort,  under  tbe  necessity  of  rettremeot,  than  yua 
eoold  have  done  in  better  health,  wbidk  universally  brings 
dissipation  along  with  it.  This  is  a  consolation  of  the  highest 
and  noblest  kind,  which  I  am  persuaded  you  have  a  right  to, 
and  I  hope  God  will  in  your  weakest  hours,  enable  yon  to 
tabe  to  yosraelf," 

Beai«Uii  theiie  several  publications,  all  of  wbicb  appeared 
with  his  name,  Mr.  Orton,  in  1770^  was  the  author  of  two 
anonymous  tracts,  entitled  "Diotrepbes  admonished,**   and 
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**DiotreplMS  i«>adm<uuilted."  Tbey  were  written  in  dsfenca 
of  bis  excellent  frieDd,  Dr.  Adams,  at  tbat  tioke  ricar  of  St. 
Cbad's,  ShrewslHiry,  who  bad  been  violently  attacked  by 
auBB  of  the  bigbvflown  Calriiurtical  Metbodist**  and 
eapecially  by  the  writerff  ofapiece,wbicbniadeaconBiderabIe 
noise  in  its  day,  called  "Pietaa  Oxoniensis."  Mr.  Orton's 
two  pamphlets  reflected  great  credit  on  hia  understanding 
aad  affectioBit  being  written  with  mucb  knowledge,  and  in 
die  spirit  of  Christian  candour.  With  the  most  ardent  zeal 
m  the  vindicatioo  of  his  friend,  be  appears  to  have  sleeted 
something  of  a  middle  way  between  Dr.  Adams  and  hi^ 
'  antagooislB,  respecting  certain  theological  niceties  and 
distinctions.  The  controversy,  be  bop«l,  might  do  goc^* 
by  exciting  a  disposition  to  enquire  into  the  contents  of  the 
Goepe),  and  by  leading  many  to  read  and  think  on  religious 
subjects,  who  otherwise  would  not  pn^bly  have  done  it. 
Nor  was  bis  expectation  disappointed:  for  he  bad  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  that  his  tracts  bad  been  serviceable  in  this 
view,  especially  in  Shropshire;  and  that  they  were  much 
valued  by  many  respectable  Clergymen,  particularly  tbom  of 
evangelical  principles. 

There  is  one  small  publication  by  Mr.  Orton,  whidi,,  frori 
not  haviug  known  it,  we  have  omitted  to  mention  in  its  propef 
place.  It  was  the  earliest  piece  priuled  by  him,  having  nrst 
appeared  in  1749,  and  we  apprehend  without  his  name.  The 
title  of  it  is,  "A  Summary  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical 
Religion,  by  way  of  Question  and  Answer ;  with  an 
Jatroduction,  shewing  the  Importance  and  Advantage  of  a 
Religious  Education."  So  well  has  this  tract  been  received, 
that  it  has  gone  through  several  editions. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Orton's  writings,  we  shall  here 
finish  oar  account  of  tbem,  by  taking  notice  of  bis  posthur 
moqs  works.  In  the  course  of  his  ministerial  service,  b* 
delivered  a  short  and  plain  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  devotional  and  practical  reflections;  which  expoBitio9 
and  reflections  were  published,  from  the  .author's  manuscript^ 
for  the  use  of  families,  by  the  Rev,  Robert  Gentlemaq^  of 
Kidderminster,  Worcestershire,  in  six  large  volumes,  octavo. 
The  firsf  voIudm  appeared  iu  1788,  and  the  last  in  n9\. 
*eirJtiBfaudHiU,BHt, 
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Ulia  work  has  met  with  a  very  farourable  reception  from  tbe 
pious  world,  and  is  calcalaled  for  ^neral  utility.  Of  the 
notes  it  cannot  be  said  that  tbey  are  eminently  critical;  but 
they  often  convey  valoable  inatmetjon;  and  the  reflections 
are  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  purposes  of  serious 
religion. 

The  last  production  of  Mr.  Orton  that  has  been  given  to  tbe 
publick,  is,  "Letters  to  a  young  Clergyman,"  13mo,  1791. 
Mr.  Stedman,  to  whom  tbe  letters  were  written,  is  the  editor, 
and  he  has  performed  an  acceptable  service  in  committing 
them  to  the  press.  The  advice  contained  in  them  is,  in 
general,  excellently  fitted  for  the  direction  and  improvement 
of  the  younger  Clergy  of  every  denomination.  We  cannot 
help  taking  notice  of  a  few  detached  passages.  In  the  fourth 
letter  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

-  "I  know  not  what  to  say  about  extemporary  preacM)^,  It 
may  on  some  accounts  be  desirable  and  useful :  but  I  dare 
not  encourage  it  in  ytnaig  Dimnes.  I  never  knew  an  instance 
of  it,  but  the  preacher  was  careless  in  his  studies,  slorenly 
and  incorrect  in  his  discourses;  and  losing  the  habit  of 
accurate  composition,  could  never  recover  it  afterwards.  Yet 
I  would  by  no  means  desire  you  to  coD6ne  yourself  entirely 
to  your  notes.  When  a  thought  strikes  yon,  or  something 
in  your  sermon  seems  to  strike  your  hearers,  you  may  add  a 
few  sentences,  as  you  find  matter  arising  in  your  mind.  AaA 
if  you  are  thoroughly  master  of  your  subject,  and  hare  a  good 
deal  of  yoiir  sermon,  especially  the  application  of  it,  com- 
mitted to  memory,  thus  mndi  will  be  easy,  and  yon  will  not 
hesitate  and  appear  at  a  loss.  But  suppose  you  preach  at 
your  new  church.  Sermons  which  yon  have  delivered  at 
Little  Ckeverel  half  a  year  ago;  not  exactly  as  written,  but 
commit  the  siibstance,  every  leading  thought,  and  the  texts 
wfaicfa  you  have  introduced  into  them,  to  memory,  and  then 
enlarge  pro  re  nald.  Or,  you  may  compose  and  write  ont  one 
new  sermon  every  week,  and  let  it  be  preached  at  yonr 
charches  alternately ;  and  then,  on  tbe  other  part  of  the  day, 
Ilave  at  the  odier  cburcb  your  plan,  texts,  and  leading 
thoughts,  only  written  down,  and  discourse  to  your  people 
-from  them:  so  that  each  place  will  have  a  compleat  and  a 
kind  of  extemporary  discourse  altematety.     But  then,  if  yon 
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do  this  as  it  ongfat  to  be  done,  it  will  very  little  lessen  your 
labour:  for  it  will  require  as-  much  pains  in  studying  your 
plan,  texts,  and  subordinate  thoughts,  aud  putting  them 
dowsi  as  in  writing  a  sermon  at  laige.  But  let  me  caution 
you,  nerer  to  venture  without  a  finished  discourse  in  your 
pocket,  lest  any  iodispoeition  of  your  own,  or  circumstance 
relating  to  the  congregation,  should  disqualify  you  for  ready 
coQoeption  and  utterance.  I  have  known  so  many  Ministers 
become  injudicious  and  unacceptable  by  a  careless  habit  of 
composing,  or  rather  of  not  composing  at  all,  in  their  younger 
days,  and  in  amatl  country  places,  that  I  make  these  conces> 
sions,  guarded  as  they  are,  with  fear.  The  other  extreme  is 
best  for  a  young  divine  to  err  in.  Besides,  there  is  no  way 
by  whidi  yon  will  so  speedily  and  effectually  increase  your 
fund  of  theological  knowledge,  as  by  accurate  composures. 
Thus  you  will  study  your  subject  carefully,  riewing  and 
examining  it  on  every  side;  consulting  all  the  commentators 
yoQ  may  bare  upon  your  text  and  parallel  places,  and  read- 
ing what  other  divines  (whose  writings  you  may  be  possessed 

00  bs^*  said  upon  the  subject.  So  that  were  you  to  read 
nothing  for  a  whole  week  but  what  you  would  read  in  this 
method  (except  History,  Classicks,  &c.  by  way  of  relaxation,) 

1  shall  commend  your  diligence,  sad  say,  you  had  kept  the 
good  maximt  Hoc  age. 

In  the  ninth  letter,  we  have  the  following  morcel  of  literary 
history. 

"  I  am  now  reading  the  works  of  Mr.  William  Perkins,  an 
eminent  tutor  and  divine  at  Cambridge,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  They  are  three  volumes  in  fpIJo,  and  I  hare  got 
through  one  of  them.  What  leads  me  more  particularly  to  read 
him  is,  that  his  elder  brother  was  one  of  my  ancestors,  from 
whom  I  am  in  a  direct  line,  by  my  mother's  side,  descended. 

1  think  him  an  excellent  writerr'his  style  is  the  best  of  any 
of  that  age,  or  the  next,  and  many  passages  in  bis  writings 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  best  writers  in  modem  times.  He  is 
judicious,  clear,  full  of  matter,  and  deep  Christian  experience. 
He  wrote  all  his  works  with  his  left  hand,  being  lame  of  his 
right,  and  died  about  forty-four.    I  could  wish  all  ministers, 
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cHpecwlly.  yofM^i  onefl,  noalA  rea^'hini,  w  UwyinwM  find 
Urge  matorials  ibr  composition.  He  bath  soiBelracta-agaiiHt 
the  PafWtv*  and  appcws  to  have  he^  a  pretty  high  .CalviiuRl, 
but>be,h«|tb  lauiy  admirable  things  mpraatuial  divinity.  Hi« 
works  are.  little  knawn  in  Engltrndf  but  tbey.  u^  still  in  eal^ 
matioQ'  in  Germany,  taaoy-  of  tbem. being  ivrjttea  in  elegaat 
iiatia,  apcl  otb^rstrwwlated  into  Germ^i.* 

The  twfiirtU  Utter  cpntains  some,  adwrable  remwkf  o» 
relilpMs-  conrersioDS., 

*Wlwttter.I  hare  been  the  iwtrument.of  much  good, 1  koow 
.  not.  I  hftve  not  seeti  those  good  effects  of  my  ministry,  wbidi 
flone  i»iuisl«rH  b«r«  had.  Tbece  were/etv,  if  any,  of  my  cMbp 
gregation,.wh9  were  profligal«aad  abandoned;  apd  vhow 
ooBr«iWW>  when. that  hapjiienB,.  is.  very  remarlwble,  and  eot 
gages  much  atlCAtion.  I  hope  many  ^ged  ^persoiu  bare  been 
«di(ied  by  my  aerFicea,  and  not  a  few  yowg  p«opU  trained 
np  iniSeatimentB  of  wisdom  and  pieiyi  who  are  now  useful  .i* 
tbeir.  bqiiltss  uid  stations,  and  flrnameots  to  religieq.  Indeed^ 
i'lay.  very  littU.  stross  upon  what  Bomediyines  caUiComW'* 
noHt',  1  hav^  seen  so.matty.  instances  of  their  cowpgi  t? 
■wtbiag;  or,  that  their  coureits  have  only  been  cxmrfoted 
front  the  sins  of  men  to  the  sins  of  devils,  from  drasketineaf 
and  delmuchjery  to  spiritual  piide,  bittemess,  and  UDcfaarilar 
bleness;  and  this  I  cannot  call  a  sariitg  change.  I  see  little 
^Iterafioft  fof.  th#  better  is  th^  oooduot.  of  wvigf,  who  b»re 
been  taid  to  be  converted,  I  am  cautious  of  catling  aajr 
thing  by  t^a^  n«ine,  where  there  is  not  a  regular,  consistent 
conduct  following  it.  Hasty  impressions,  which  soma 
ministfrs  a^e  very  ready  tp  obstyve  and  admire,  are  often  lost 
in  a  little  timCf  and  those  wh^.  have  b«en  nnd^  them  becoiM 
wone  tbao  they  were  before^  1  have  ^o  idea  of  conversion, 
as  passing  a  certain  Ijne,  and  then  getting  intPiO  saving  state* 
Conversion  is  a  i^ork  of.tifn^,  and  1  see  no  right  we  have  to  say 
any  are  converted  or  became  good,  till  one  hath  a  iongtr 
seasqn  of.trial  tf>  observe  wJiether  they  a»itmve  stedfast  ia  tlw 
practice  of  righteousness,  and  act  in  every  circumstance  and 
relation,  in  the  main,  eouststefitly  wjth  the  demands,  of  tb« 
GospeJ.  L  wish  .you,  may  have  t|ie.  pleopwe  to  see.nttuiy  aucH 
nwveita," 
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We  shdi.  (lont^nt  o^rselvW  mib  ddfy  i^eWring  to 
Hit  'fo'DM^tb  fetter  For  atiaie  ekcellent  obierrations  od 
«conoi!Ay. 

ftettdes  Mr.  OrtoU'fa  ^ulilicaitons  of  br.  Ddddridge's  Kymns, 
atid  oTllie  three  l&st'roIuRieti  of  tbe  family  tlxpesitor,  he 
pi^A^d,  Tn  1?^  i  n«w  edition  of  the  tife  aod  death  ef  the 
Rev.  Philip  Henry,  and  prefixed  to  it  aa  iddresa  to  the 
descendants  of  that  eminently  ptous  and  worthy  dirine.  OF 
religious  bit^pvpby  our  autUbt'  was  particularly  fond,  and 
he  was  a  great  adibit^  of  tHb  two  Henrys,  Philip  and 
Matthew.  Mr.  Matthew  Henry's  exposition  was  read  by 
Mr.  OrtcM  Hi  his  family,  dad  he  bad  a  most  liappy  faculty, 
whilst  he  was  doing  it,  of  abridging  that  diffuse  writer.  He 
had  been  Solicit^,  dnrtng^  his  rettredient,  to  form  a  regular 
abridgment  of  Henry'^  expositions;  but  his  increasing 
infirmitiea  obliged  hliti  to  decline  the  etnployment. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Orton's  writings  was  such  aa  to  render 
them  acceptable  to  serioas  persons,  of  different  denominations. 

Dr.  Tacker  Itigbly  a[iprOTed  of  tbem,  and  said  that  hit 
sermons  were  the  seribona  to  do  good.  Indeed,  the 
Dean  had  such  a  great  respect  for  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Orton,  that  he  submitted  some  of  bis  own  works  to  his 
correction;  Dr.  AddifiS  rtad.  Sit.  Orton's  sermons  in  his 
Amily  at  Oxford:  it  Is  still  more  remarkable,  that  our 
anther's  extemporary  prayers  i^ere  exceedingly  admired  by 
clergymen  of  the  Cfaurcb  of  EnglaDtl,  who  must,  in  general, 
be  supposed  to  give  a  decided  preference  tg  precomposed 
forms.  The  Ser.  D^.  Sldb^ouse,  rector  of  Great  and  Little 
Cherciel,  Wiltshire,  being  at  Mr.  Orton's  house,  and  joining 
ih  hb  fa&iily  v^orshtp',  Was  so  struck  with  the  propriety  and 
p^rth^'cy  of  hU  prdyer,  that  he  thanked  him  for  it,  and  tbtd 
trim.  tHat  H  deserved  to  be  written  iti  letters  of  gold.  "  I'  have 
cftetr,"'  says  Mr.  Skdmah, "  learnt  inj  duty  froin  bis  prayers." 
We  may  dbeerre  by  the  way,  thai  a  close  friendship 
BUbsfateJ  betweeh  Dr.  Stotiebouse  and  Mr.  Orton,  and  that  the 
latter  wrote  an, excellent  letter  to  the  oth^r,  on  the  death  of  a 
<hogbter.  It  iVas  printed  for  private  use,  under  tbe  title  of 
"  A  lUtUf  'r<)m  a  minister  to  one  in  Affliction." 

After  tbe  publication  of  the  "Sacramental  Meditations,''  In 
1777,  Mr.  Orton's  bad  slate  of  health  no  longer  permitted 
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faim  to  inatruj:!  and  edify  the  world  rrom  tbe  prew.  Bat  he 
still  continaed  to  be  useful  by  his  pions  example,  hk  affecti* 
onate  exhortations,  and  his  correspondence  with  hisintinste 
friends.  .  In  1781,  he  made  a  present,  to  the  library  belongi^ 
to  the  schools  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Dr.  Kennicotl's  Hebrew 
Bible,  superbly  bound.  It  was  accompanied  with  tbe  billow- 
ing inscription : 

Ut 

In  hocmuDJcipio, 

Dilecto  nataliotn  loco, 

Quo 

Proari  et  pareutes  honeste  et  sancte  rixerunt, 

Quo 

CtetAs  Dissentientium  Protestatttiutn  pastor  coDstitutns, 

tninisteriosacro 

Aunos  XXVI.  ipse  funclos  est; 

Ut 

In  his  scbolis, 

Quibus  et  linguarnoi  cognitionem 

Studio  decennali  bausit, 

Amoris  et  benerolentJEe 

Pignus  aliquod  idoneum  extaret; 

Hoc  opus  exiinium,  honori  S,  S.  S.  dictUum, 

lllustrissimi  Ben.  Kennicott,  S.  T.  P. 

Bibliotbecn  donavit 

Job  Orton,  S.  T.  P. 

£t  ciris  Salopieosis, 

A.  D.  M,DCC,LXXXI. 

Mr.  OrtoD  had  before  this  made  some  valnable  presents 
of  books  to  the  same  library.  As  in  the  inscriptioa  now 
given,  he  is  styled  S,  T.  P.  it  is  proper  to  take  notice, 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  bad  been  conferred  npoa 
him  many  years  previously  to  his  decease,  but  be  wonid 
never  permit  himself  to  be  addressed  by  that  title,  or  prefix  it 
to  any  of  bis  writings. 

In  the  spring  of  tbe  year  1783,  Mr.  Orton's  Complaints 
multiplied  so  fast  upon  faim,  that  there  was  do  prospect  of  his 
continuing  much  longer  in  life.  Mr.  Orion  departed  this  life 
at  Kidderminster,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July  1763,  and  in  the 
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sixly>«utth  year  or  hia  age.  Oa  tbe  twmty-fifth  of  tfae  saBie 
moath)  Bgneabiy  to  hia  own  request,  he  was  buried  in  Mr. 
Bryan's  grave,  in  tbe  cbancel  of  St.  Chad's  Church,  Shrews^ 
bary.  Mr.  Bryan  bad  been  formerly  Vicar  of  St.  Chad's,  but 
bad  been  ejected  from  his  lirii^  in  1663.  On  tbe  removal  of 
tiw  grare-etooe  from  nader  the  altarnsteps  tbe  folJowing  in- 
flcriptioo  was  discovered : —      * 

Parce  Cineribus 

B.  Johannis  Bryan,  A,  M. 

Olim  pastorts  hajus  Eccleaiae, 

cum  aliis  eject!, 

Aug.  24, 1662. 

Qai  Tarios  pasans  fortiter  tolit, 

ioculpate  vixit,  Deoq.  ioservivit 

Usque  ad  senectutem,  non  otiose  peraclam. 

Licet  infirm itatibos  gravatam. 

Pancia  diebas  Morte  abreptus. 

In  Christo  exaltwu, 

PUcide  transmigravit  ad  ritam  meliorem, 

Aug.  31.  1669. 

Filius  ejus  unicna  superstes 


Dignissimi  parentis 

P.M. 

At  the  bottom  in  Hebrew  characters, 

**  The  memory  of  the  j  ust  ia  blessed." 

Near  the  same  place,  a  neat  Monument  has  been  erected  to 
Mr.  Orton's  memory. 

With  regard  to  the  notice  to  be  taken  of  him  after  bis  de- 
cease, Mr.  Orton  left  tbe  subsequent  directions  in  his  will.  'I 
desire  Messrs.  Fownes  and  Lucas  would  preach  tbe  following 
sabbath  to  their  respective  congr^rations,  or  to  each  other's, 
from,  1  Tim.  I.  II,  13.  Bat  I  desire  they  would  say  nothing 
of  me,  bnt  exhibit  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  bouour  of 
tbe  Christian  ministry.  Only  let  them  assure  my  former 
bearerS)  that  serving  them  in  all  tbeir,interests,  especially  their 
best,  was  tbe  deligfatful  business  of  my  life;  that  all  my  time 
and  studies  were  directed  that  way;  and  that  if  they  retain 
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SRy  gmtttnde  mai  MapMt  to  me,  tbejr  wdbM  Amt  It  hf  dMfr 
boly  eonv«nuiM,  md  by  csMMii^  tk«ir  ]pnMM  pinai* 
ha^\j  IB  Ion  fer  tfaMT  Wtak'm  «ake;  bjr  tbetr  iriie  ud  feMM 
inprovemeat  df  th«(r  labeon ;  •nd  bjr  tbefa-mBdear  wid-lin>4 
one  to  «Bodnr.'    Bb'<  FtnriteB^SenMm  WMpDblWbed. 

Oar  BttAot'tf  talMta  n  a  prMcfaiftr hatetwen  lfcwd«libeattd 
by  Mr.  Fowaes:  ' Mr.  Orton  wm  muter  of  •  gnM  variety  of 
Btyles,  and  I  hare  freqaently  beard  him  id  tbe  conrae  of  hia 
publick  aerricea,  adopt  MiMD  all  wMl  aacoeaB.  Bat  tbe  gene, 
ral  cbaracter  of  hla  |tr«a<AiBg  waa  ratber  of  a  practical, 
aeriona,  and  affeattaaate  tnllit  t'^'^  diattegaiabed  by  laboond 
and  long  continued  troiM  «f  raaaoaiag.  Tbe  didactidi  man- 
ner, like  that  of  a  pareat  addresalng  bb  cbildren,  or'an  in- 
atructor  bia  paplta,  ma  Aat  irbkh  aoamod  Aioat  adapted  to 
hia  taste  and  iHolinatioa  {  aild  tboagb  be  acquitted  bimaelf 
with  general  aoeepUnea  in  all  tbe  matboda  ia  wbich  be  a(t 
dreaaed  bis  hearsfa,  It  wm  in  that  be  chiefly  excelled.' 

The  following  intareattn^  taatimeny  to  tbe  memory  and 
worth  of  Mr.  Orten,  cane  Mm  Ibe  baad  sf  bia  friend  and 
physician  Dr.  Jobnatone^  in  a  letter  lo  Mr.  Stedmao. 

Feb.  26, 1786. 

*•  Dear  Sir, 

"Lord  Bacon  reckons  it  a  great  deficiency  in  Biogra{>hy,  that 
it  is  for  tbe  most  part  confined  to  the  actions  of  Kings  and 
Priaces,  aud  a  few  persons  of  high  rank;  wJiile  tbe  niemory 
of  men  distinguiahed  for  worth  and  goodneaa  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  has  been  preaerred  only  by  tradition. — I  rejoice 
therefore,  that  you  hare  undertaken  to  collect  memoira  of  tbe 
late  Aer.  Job  Orton,  one  of  those  excellent  persons,  who  was 
as  indnstrioos  in  concealing  that  worth  which  waa  so  coiupi- 
cnous  to  all  who  knew  him,  as  he  was  eameat  and  skilful  io 
applying  it  to  tbe  beat  and  most  beaerolent  parposesi — Indeed 
my  friend,  we  shall  not  see  his  like  again:  we  shall  not  see 
knowledge  so  exteosire  joined  with  such  humility,  sneb 
wisdom  aod.  disceminent  of  tbe  human  cbaracter  and  c^  homao 
life,  so  determinately  employed  in  doing  good  to  all  aroaad 
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liiai  and-  lo  diffoM  btppiiwM  l*  tb»  lavge  einita  of  hnoMn 
flociely.  He  truly  bad  tlie  wisdom  of  the  Hrpfln*  and  the 
ianootace  of  the  dow.  Of  the  MventeMi  yean  which  he 
paaaad  in  KidderaunMarr  I  spent  most  uaefblly  aod  happily 
4aily  many  houn  in.  his  oeaipany :  bis  coansel  always  skilAtl^ 
was  fiathfitl  and  bencrolent.  I  fdttbeadvant^psof  it,aad 
wefptt  the  ineparable  Ions  1  have  sostained;  I  do-  not  remaiiK 
bcs  L  erer  spent  ten  niautes  in  his  conpaay,  witbont  bein; 
witoass  to  soBM  beaerolent  deai§^  or  soma  bawrolaat  aetioik 
He  cooBfiNted  and  adrieed  the  opnleot, — ^he>viaited  the  widow 
attd.  tba  JatberleaS)  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  needy,  in  theo- 
attictioa.  He  applied  tua  fortaae  in  relienag  their  wantsf 
and  B  rajod,  still  more  rich  ui  reeoarcea  than  his  fortune  was 
in  abundaaoB,  in  contnTancea,  an  well  as  incitaweirts  to  othera, 
to  advinistGr.  relief.  To  such  as  naeded,  be  gave  with  that 
geMrQua.Bddrsas»  and  that  esqtusite  skill,  in  wfaiofa  I  tbtnk  he 
aarpaasad  moat  peruna  I  hara  ever  kaown.  I  repeat  it,  I 
nerer,  was, in  bw  company  without  perceiving  he  wascanying 
Qft.sw»e  useful  design,  either  erf" a  pnblick  or  a  prirate  nature: 
doi^  good  biuuel/  aod  impelliag  others  t»  coacvr  with  him 
in  ezecating  soom  oharitable  work,  or  same  pUn  to  reUere 
iu^geoce,  to  alleviale  pain,  to  ia&Min  ignorance,  to  oheck  and 
reforai  viee.  In  arbitration  and  settliag  diffenocea,  which  had 
any  where  taken  place  among  his  friends  or  acquaintance  be 
poascBscd  great  influence,  aud  shewed  always  great  address, 
and  gare  eatitfaotion  by  bis  interfamice.  He  possessed  a 
bappy  manner  of  engaging  tbe  aflwctioDS  and  con6dence  of 
young  puvons,  and  be  gave  them  adrice  in  such  a  manner  as 
had  generally  a  happy  inflaence  is  forming  tberr  character  to 
habits  of  virtae  and  fdigiun.  His  ability  and  zeal  as  a  minis* 
ter  I  do  not  presume  to  mention :  bia  worth  as  a  man,  his  sin- 
cerity, as  a  cbriatian,  need  no  sncb  fedile  testimony  as  mine. 
It'  is  indeed  an  tiT)ury  to  so  high  a  cbaracler  to  offer  any 
testimony.  Bat  1  cannot  forbear  calling  to  your  recollection, 
that  tboagfa  he  waa  zealous  as  a  Christian,  yet  he  possessed  no 
warmth  of  leal  to  any  thing  but  leal  religion.  A  Protestant 
Dissenter  be  was.  upon  principle,  but  entertained  tbe  must 
liberal  communicati(m  with  many  individaals  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  distinguished  like  himself  by  worth  and  talents; 
and  bad  tbe  moat  generoos  and  charitable  sottimeots,  con~ 
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ceraiag  partien  and  penoB>  of  different  sociefieauid  penma*' 
siotiB  in  religion,  in  every  part  of  Earope. 

"1  need  not  infonn  you,  that «  bad  slate  of  health  brought 
him  to  Kidderminiater ;  and  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
confided  in,  aa  his  physician.  His  oomplainta  were  of  the 
nervoua  and  melancholick  kind :  they  often  interrupted  bis  ease 
and  hia  usefolnew;  but  were  prevented  fnxn  confining  him 
entirely  to  the  house  till  the  mooth  of  June,  1783.  He  had 
often  complained  of  fsilnre  of  memory;  but  yet  in  particular 
instances,  very  conatautly  gave  proofs  of  bis  posaesaing  it 
with  unusual  accuracy  and  extent.  At  length,  however,  the 
defect  which  he  perceived  appeared  to  otbera,  now  and  then 
in  ezpressing  an  improper  word,  and  in  making  a  pause 
before  he  pronounced  the  intended  one.  He  complained  of 
pain  and  a  growing  confusion  in  his  head.  About  a  week 
before  his  death,  that  confusion  became  apparent  and  c<na- 
plete.  He  knew  every  person,  but  could  not  express  what  he 
intended.  In  three  or  four  days  more  he  became  letbargid, 
and  died  apoplectick  the  19th  July,  1763,  in  the  aixty-aixth 
yew  of  his  age. — Thus  lived,  and  thus  died  this  servant  of 
God— this  good  man — dear  to  and  revered  by  all-^his 
counsellor  and  friend,  whose  loss  we  must  ever  deplore.  But 
my  friend,  let  us  uo  longer  view  our  losses.  How  singular 
was  our  advantage!  He  was  onr  counsellor  and  comforter 
while  alive:  bis  memory  ever  dear  to  us,  and  present  with  ns 
will  still  sustain  and  protect  ns.  If  at  any  time  mdediction 
shall    persecnte    us   living  or  dead — it  will  be  replied  ' 

"  No this    cannot  be  true,  the  bonestest  and  worthiest  of 

men  was  their  friend. — "  In  books  of  piety,  and  in  the  lives  of 
pious  men,  we  see  the  effects  which  religion  ought  to  have; 
those  who  knew  Mr.  Orton  saw  the  influence  it  bad,  saw  its 
spirits  and  precepts  exemplified  in  his  temper  and  conduct. 

"Were  it  uecessary,*  says  Mr. Stedman, 'toaddio  (lie  above 
it  would  be  easy  to  produce  the  testimonies  of  a  Keunicott,  an 
Adams,  a  Tucker,  with  several  others,  given  by  eminent  men, 
both  of  the  Establishment,  and  among  the  dissenters :  for  to 
use  ibe  language  of  the  Apostle,  He  had  agood  report  of  all 
men,  and  of  the  truth  itself." 

*Dum    memor  ipse  mei,  dum  Spritus  hos  reget  artus, 

Semper  Honos;  Nomeoque  tnnm,  Landesque  maiiebnnt.' 

VlROIL. 
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Hbr-«anM  ffentlemhn,  who  r^ltien  in  e^^  op]^^ilhity  of 
gTBteftiltf  Mid  a#NHSolMtely  connecting;  Ms  nan^  with  tSat  of 
Mi  IMen4,bU,  Id  other  plsOM,  raid,  'It  affln^sme  a  ftiti'didf 
''pdauore  to  think  thartlbaTcftb  sacred  remainndepositM'iti 
my  -churetH-'hat  ere  loDg- 1  ahkfl-  niiig;1e  toy  dtttt  with  bin, 
enseWMrbin.aod,  I'bop^,  be-hftppy  together.'-       ' 

*  BiC'  nihf  dmtmgat  rivieiv,  sicqae  mori.* 

'  Mr.  Ortbni  who  so  longf  resided*  at  KiddermlnBter,  the 
principal  seat  of  Mr.  Baxter's  ministeriA!  nsefalnees,  had  a 
eomiderable  retemblancp,  in  certain  respects,  to  that  fiunous 
divine.  In  extent  of  abHities,  Baxter  yrta  undoobtedly 
gready  superior  to  Mr.  OrtSB^'aa^he  prodigiously  exceeded 
bim  in  die  multiplicity  of  bis  writings :  but  with  r^prd  to 
the  nature  of  their  practical  works,  and  the  strictneBa,.  we  had 
riitioiat'  aaiif  the  redness,  of- Aeir  personaf  piety,  there  was  no 
MttM  ilt^ittf  cf  similu-rty.  Beth  of  tbeip  display  in  their 
IVttxtadionsj  (he  xame  ardent  zeal  to  excito  the  attention  of 
neB  to  tbefr  eternal  concerns,  and  urge  these  concerns  with 
peculiar -enei^  and  pathos.  Both  ef  them  were  animated 
widi  a  aenottsnesa'  of  spirft,  which  seems  never  to  have 
ftrttkken  Aem  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life:  nor  . 
could  eidier  of  them  bear  to  be  much  interrupted  id  their 
sacred  employments.  When  some  visitors  to  Mr.  Baxter, 
after  having  sat  a  while  with  him,  said, '  We  are  afraid.  Sir, 
Hiat  we  break.in  upon  yonr  time;*  his  answer  was,  'To  be 
•are  you  do.'  What  was  Mr.  Orton*s  disposition' in  this 
respect,  is  expressed  with  great  vivacity  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr,"Stedman.'  The  piissage  shall 'conclude  the  present 
aMide.'  'I  am  glad  I  bare  no  visitors  like  Mr,'  Wtt/  no 
a6eh  Bath  friends ; — f  would  not  have '  them : — They  are  not 
frienda;  1  woold  not  submit  to  such  grievances  And 
ibconveniences,  nor"8hould  my  wife,  (if  I  had  such  an  one 
as  his.)  What  must  we  do?  they  will  say.— Why  break  off 
all  coTirespondence  wiA'  snc^.  Tell  them  (as  I  did  at 
ShreWsbnry,  and  do  here,)  "I  am  old  and  intirm;  I  wjll  have 
tny  owh  hours.    At  them — I  shall  be  glad  to  sec  my.  friends, 
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bnt  tbej  must  cone  soon,  aod  g^  aooii,  or  not  *t  aU." f*  Bat 

we  can't  do  this  at  ttfttt,"  Tben  1  woiriil  .ranave  to  the 
Land's  End,  or  to  a  Welsh  mountaio,  and  would  09*  aacrifice 
such  blessings  as. health,  r^golaritj,  domestic^  comGHt,  and 
family  religion,  for  any  peraoD  or  persona  vbataoisrer.  I  am 
independeDt,  and  will  be  so,  I  ha^e  little  comfaay  md 
acquaiDtance.  Ease  and  qniet,  and  an  interview  now  and 
then  with  a  worthy  friend,  bound  my  anhition.  Bat  I  hare  a 
nnmerotu  and  excellent  society  of  prophets,  apoatlea,  and 
practical  writers,  especially  Baxlet,  B^tca,  aad  Sinidd«r»  with 
whom  I  have  been  conretsing." 


t)R.  Charles  Bvrmet,  an  epuoeutmusiciaivv^honiat 
Shrewsbury  in  1726,  and  was  educated  at  the.  free.  gfaMmar 
school,  in  that  place.  He  afterwards  hecame  tbs  pupal  of 
Mr.  Baker,  the  organist  of  Chester  calhfdral.  In  1741  lu 
returned  to  Sbrevsbury,  and  from  thence,  in  J724i  went  to 
London,  and  waa  chosen  onanist  of  St,  Dioula,  Backchorch. 
He  aAerwards  resided  nine  years  at  Lynn.  Betaming  to  the 
metropolis,  he  obtained  in  1769  the  honorary  d^^ree  of  doctor 
in  musick,  at  Oxford,  The  year  following  he  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy,  of  which  tour  he  published  an 
interesting  account  in  177L  The  next  year  he  travelled 
through  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Holland.  Of  this 
journey  he  published  an  account  in  two  volumes. 

The  first  volume  of  his  history  of  Musick  appeared  in  177^ 
and  the  remaining  four  volumes  came  out  at  differefit 
inletvals,  the  last  being  published  in  1789.  The  next 
important  work  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bnmey 
was  a  history  of  the  musical  festival,  in  commemoration  oT 
Handel,  in  1753,  4(o,  ]n  1796,  he  publialied  t^e  lift  of 
Melastasio,  in  three  vol  umes,  octavo.  Besides  these 
jprofluctions,  he  wrote  *'Tbe  cuqning  Man."  '^Aa  Essay 
towards  the  history  of  Comets."  The  *'  Plan  qf  a  musical 
school,"  and  *'An  account  of  Little  Crotch,  the  infiuit 
Husician." 
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Dr.  Bmwjr  milted  for  kmh  tiow  in  tbe  houae  that  bad 
bom  eMSpwd  by  Sir  Immc  Newton,  near  Leiceater  aqaare, 
bat,  OB  Mii^  appi^aled  oi^ptrftat  of  Cheliea  college,  he 
f«BWT*d  tbiOier,  and  died  id  May,  1814. 

Ha  bad  aBaneroas  family,  among^  vbom  were,  1.  James 
Barney,  a  Captnn  id  the  Dary,  and  the  compaDion  of  Cook. 
Thb  genfleman  pabliahed  mme  valuable  vorka,  2.  Cbariea 
Bavoey,  an  emineBt  acbolar  and  dirine,  who  died  in  Decem- 
\mr,  1817,  WiA  wboae  library  was  pnrefaased  by  parliament, 
and  prasented  to  tbe  British  Maseain.  3.  Frances,  who 
nwrried  a  French  offloer  naned  D'Arblay.  She  is  known  by 
Evi^ae,  Cecilia,  Camilla,  and  tbe  Wanderer.  4.  Sarah 
Hartiet,  tbe  antbor  of  some  nprela  of  merit. 


.-  Dfc  Snbtb  DAVCCa  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  and  was 
•dncBted  at  Eton,  fwm  whence  he  removed  to  KiDg's  college, 
Cwnbridge,  where  he  pioceeded  D.  D.  in  1759.  Dr. 
Comirallisy  bishop  of  Lidifield  and  Coventry.  g;aTe  him  a 
caoaary  >■>  hi*  oathedml,  tad  presented  him  to  the  masterahtp 
pf  St>' J«)bu's  hospital  at  Lichfield.  He  was  also  archdeacon 
of  Owby,  aad  raetar  of  Kingsland,  in  Herefordshire.  Dr. 
DaviiS'  vrote  several  i^enious  poems  in  Dodsley's  and 
jiifihpls's  eoHectiona, 


Ob.  John  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  a  native  of 
Shrewsbury.  Of  this  Prelate  some  curious  particulars  are 
recorded  by  Bishop  Newton.  'There  were,*  says  that  writer, 
in  bte  own  life,  'at  that  time  two  Dr.  Thomas's  who  were  not 
easily  distinguished;  for  somebody  was  speaking  of  Dr. 
Thomas;  it  was  asked  wbich  Dr.  Thomas  do  you  meanf 
Dr>  J<^n  Tbumas,— Tbey  are  both  named  John.  Dr.  Thomas 
who  has  a  living  in  the  city. — They  hare  both  livings  in  tbe 
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city.  Dr.  Tbtmas  wbo  js  ClM)»laiu  to  the  KiHg<— rTb^  tn 
both  ChaplainB  tu  the  King.  Dr.  Tbwnn  wbo  is  »  very  gsod 
pieacbef.^— Tbey  are  both  very  good  pmclwn.  Dr.  IboimH 
who' squints. — They  both  squint.'  The;  werie.vAwWRtd*  b^ 
Bishops.;  Dr.  ThooMs  waa  Chaplain  u>  the  Smflufc  fhotofy 
atllamhurgh,  and  was  acpustomed  to^fFWMdiwce,ta  wait 
upon  Geoige  II.  atHavovar,  on  thai  King'*  Anneal  v^iU  t* 
his  electoral  domiQioqa.  After  sonw  time  the  King  w)F«4Jbiiti 
whether,  i£  he  could  obtain  wHUe  pref^rineDt  frwn  tbe  efowHi 
he  would  Dol  gladly  leave  Hamhuff  h  to  a«|tl4  ia  Eaf^fiOii 
He  replied,  that  his  Majesty's  t^her  hfnd . loadeJtim  Ibe  Um 
gracious  ofier,  |pd  }>e  ba^  declined  it,  becwMe  tbfyna  wen 
many  eminent  mercfaaots  wi^  wh«m  he,  lirtd.  mad)  at  bh 
ease,  and  wbo  were  very  kiud  and  liberal  to  him;  but  now  tbe 
case  was  altered,  a  new  race  was  springing  up,  and  he  should 
think  himself  very  happy  uuder  hw  Majesty's  patronage  and 
protection,  tie  waa  desired  to  mention  the  prefennent  that 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  him,  and  be  pointed  out  one  of  the 
royal  prebends  4t,  His  Majesty  iotimatad  diat  it.was  «tt  io 
his  power  to  "get  him  any  such  thiag,  because  bis  laitHStera 
laid  their  hands  upon  tbau  all  as  necessary  for  bis  aaniiaa,'" 
but  be  proposed  to  make  faiia  his  Clmplaiq  and  ta  giw  faiM  • 
living,  and  proraiaed  the  next  tine  be  canw  to  Uaoonr  to 
take  him  over  as  his  Chaplain;  "and  tben,^'  aBiddie.Kmg, 
"  if  a  Peaoery  or  Prebend  should  fkll,  yoa  will  bate  a  good 
chance  of  it," — Dr.  noanaa,  agreeably  to  this  pkoi,  ntmtM 
to  England,  had  the  the  living  of  St.  Vedast,  Foatsrklaiie,  wni 
appoiuted  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains,  and  in  the  spring 
ensuing,  when  the  King  was  making  preparations  for  Han- 
over, he  sent  word  privately  to  the  J)octor  to  prepare  himself 
and  1o  have  every  thing  tu  readiness  to  put  on  board  by  a 
particular  day.    The  minister  having  been  informed  of  the 


*l'lic  twelie  prebepds  of  CanlcTLury.  llw  four  rcEiutentiaiy  cuaBnea  of  8l.  PaDri, 
(he  tea  picbmda  irf  Wonoter,  Ibc  Iwelie  of  Watnhutir,  flw  tirel.e  of  Windioc, 
uid  ihc  eight  cumnha  of  the  catlinlikl  cf  Oiford,  beiug  iiiimii*!!  Ij  ia  tbe  Kv^'i 
giTt,  are  called  sovAt,  pKbtnd]. 
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MiiRiTii  iirtii'-.  mhnd  Br.  'Thiwri  tBajhtnonWngHfaia* 
ANibMr'pbraDB  bad  beta  fited  ifpiMilbr  AilafipoiMnMiftt  1«ng> 
Mmh.'  B*.  Thbauu-aHweieri,  dnt  hv  Iwd  TM^ind  bi^ 
llMjiMyi'i  bjjfnm  comHut^  nul  Abuld  Mttajsly  Me;  il :  A« 
aeewdii^f  iMbmImI  tM  fUi^r  ibmI  °i)'  t^e  el^^aMB.-wto 
bwl'  ten  MwUrted  by  thf  Aiiakur.  tt  b^^eoMtkiri 
4MiN9-«lM  «imffl«r  <fa^  Deamry  of  Pdtei*WBi|;b  baaliiw 
tMHR^aod  Dr.  Tbnmskined  ^-Kn^s'  faa«drfor'ia;  iMt^s 
^t^ tliMr4b«Dbb4^'NMr«aMlt #>MeM  iiJathni  Bag4iiidf 
4m'  b»  faM  i«g^|*di  tfet  DuuMiy,  «Ud  if  the>DiHtMr  wonnf 
■■>L:bi»ifnij  be-*»aH'  imMafy  pmctn^fftrihlm^-iitttuiei 
Dr.  'BbwMf  wWtb  in  HBwn-,  tbM  m  lb;  Kin^  I«m)  >t>«m 
fMeioiitly  ■piMkedi'tO'  ^«e  bin  tbe  Deaaevy,  be  isavM  illoi 
wMi  M^dtflBbdr^otiM  hi^lfaj«*|'VM;alfiiT«ttry'bBt-hitf 
OtaMJlolglA  'rflcil*'tl%  giviag  biua  beUcr^Mnift  WMCfn  atf 
«Mrb»plauel.  Ia'1748tW  waii»Ai>iimUad'twib».ni«b£(St(- 
Am^,  bM  4N)ffn  eoUMcrdtiab.  mMrM  «•  Ijiwirfh  in  1744J 
and  :«M«r«i^1btadto4kfisbiiry  IB  1761.  HaUbaVied  in  tbe 
fladi«dn]orSeliAai7,inwhiabthel%'i»aairainiMiitl»liiB».  H0 
was-a  v«7  pleaaMit,  faoatioaa  'niao,  bnt  had  A«  tDJafotibne'el' 
baing-  Aaf.  Dr.  TbaoMw  was  of  Cnwbhdgf,  md  fa)wa;r«- 
iMhkM  tbe  DatM  of  NearcMtle.  in  bwvivib  t»  that>Vn\¥enit<f' 
*bflm'faewiwnpiaHaU«&r  hia  good  mjiaigKi  'He'wa»«iHii; 
laiBiiil'in  writing  4e  vibrated  pariodica)  paper,  catledvifttt 
Patriot,  when  at  Hambargb,  beit^  rery  wall  vented'  in  tbe^ 


HtjaH  PABWBti,  a  l«amed  diTine  among^  tbe  ProleBtaiil' 
]>iBaeatera,  waa  bmn  in  the  year  1714.  The  place  of  his  birth 
was  R  vill^v  near  Shrewibnry,  where  his  parents  resided, 
mtd  where  they  lived  in  mncb  esteem,  being  persons  of  dis- 
tio^ished  piety  and  rfrtae.  His  descent  was  from  very' 
reapectable  and  rel^otn  nncestora  in  North  Wales,  The 
Beverend  Kogli  Oirea,  of  Bronyclydwr,  In  Merionethshire,  air 
emlhent  character  among  the  ejected  ministers  of  the  princii' 
pnlity,  and  of  whom  an  hononrable  actonnt  is  given  by  Di*.' 
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Calany,  was  our  asUwr's  gntudfitflter.  Mr.  ! 
early  designed  for  the.  Cl»ialittn  MtatHrj,  rsMmd  tktinl 
part  of  bitt  gtuninw  leamii^  ■■  a  aekool,  at  Aat  tins  «f 
eaniiderBble  reptttalion,  LUoegriB,  iwar  Towys,  Mcri— eth 
shire,  and  wbioh  had  been  founded  bjr  two  of  bb  proge»il>iM. 
From  tbU  pls«e  be  waa  aent  to  pcrfoct  bis  daaaied  edaaatina 
under  the  tuition  of.  Dr.  Owen,  ef  Wuringtaa.  It  wat,  wc 
apprdiend,  in  1730,  that  Me.  Farmer  bfgan  bii  aoadaaaaal 
studies^  Northampton,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  <iAenraidt  Bli^ 
Philip  Doddridge.  He  was  one  of  tbe  Dakar's  oarUait 
piipila;«»d  we  need  not  sa^' that  be: BHMt  bare rreadaaedhM*- 
«e|f  conspicaoui  by  bU  dbilities,  application  aid  improw mala. 
Dc.  Poddridge  waa  aenaible  i  of  the '  hoaodr  iw  'warn  ISuAj  to 
derire,frMD«uch.a'a>iideirt).Hi4tb«Q|^bedidBot^lir«toaM 
tb^i^wuneniw  i^hidi  be  a|jbHD«d;ih  the.liiefM7  warM,  alvnjft 
apeke  ofhimio  terms'bf  bighnespQeti  lAfter  Nr^  Fanner  had 
$u'ished  hit  acadenic^  coaraerhe  bcaaaM  Chaplain  to  WflliMK 
Coward,  £»{.,  of  Waltha0b4t»we,  Bracur,  and'  pwacker  ib« 
HHetingwbouae  which  had  been  latfelymvcladhy  tbatgmtle- 
inaq».  whose  nadie  is  of  great  doIo  snong  (he  Diasoatera,  «a 
acopwU^f  Uie.  large  bequests  which  bemade  fdf  tb« edacatioQ 
of  jotulg  men  for  the  nuBfistry,  and  for  c^er  bcUaficAit  porw 
posee.  Mr.. Coward  was  remarkableior  tbe.pacailiaiitieaaad 
udlJi^  of  his  temper;  and  in  this  respect' many 'pltKaaat 
storioi  are- related  coneerniug  him 

Amongst  his  other  whtouies,  bis  boose  was  afaat  tip  M  as 
uncommonly  early  boor,  we  believe  at  six  in  tbe  winter,  aad 
•even  id  the  summer;  and  whocrer,  whether  a  Tisitantora 
stated  resident,  trespassed  upon  tbe  time,  was  denied  adniis- 
sion.  Mr.  Farmer  having  one  evening  been  somewhat  too 
late,  was  of  course  excluded.  In  this  exigenee  he  had  r^ 
course  to  a  neigbbouriag  family,  and  it  was  one  id"  the  aast 
fortunate  circuUBtances  of  bis  life.  Tbe  home  in  which  ha 
took  refuge  was  thai  of  WilltaroSnell,  £«q.,a'SoIicttar  fiftha 
highest  reputation  for  hit>  abilities  and  integrity:  and  ofwfaaaa 
no  greater  encomium  needatDbegiveo,but  that  he  lived  in  ha- 
bits uf  intimacy  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hard  wicke,  Sir  John 
Strange,  and  others  of  the  first  emioence,  tn  that  4ay,  botb  at 
die  bar  and  on  the  bench.  In  ibis  worthy  family  Mr.  I^nnor 
continued  more  than  thirty  yean,  duqng  tbe  lives  «f  Mr>  aad 
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Jin  Snflll,  hj  i^luni  In  wm  tnMeil  nwn  Ukeu  ^nal  ihn 
maMmwf.  Htra  be  mjtffed  a  leaf  soiMof  peiMful  loMn^ 
wbidi  In  'Ciofkloycd  m  coNcctingk  lafg«  fand'o^Mcmd  and 
fmAate  litentan,  inteeded  to  he  prodoMd  hi'tbedeAiiMwid 
illtwrtiwi  at  iMtanl  and  ravMied  BcllgiAD^  At  tbs  -mm* 
timet  kemtpemlkriy  difigmtcMidpeeoIwrtyacoeBtable'M 
a  fWMdiw.  Hw  coDfngatioii,  wkich,  when  be  oeMpted  tkn 
paMoral  ekaTg;e,'waB  very-aBnll,  gradually  iaereased  in  mnii- 
IMT  snd  iit  cborMter;  so  (hat  It  hcWMM  one  of  die  tauat 
weaMi;  disMatiag' wciMiW  in  or  iMardieOi^orLoDdoB,aiid 
ww-MmeiiiBes  nHeaded'by  betweee  tbirtf  aad  tmj  coachea. 

Ha.  'FariKr'fr  Inrt 'appearancM!  as  an  antbeT  mn  inadia* 
courae  «i 'the'atrppKsaian  of  (be  rebdlhw  of!174&.  Uwaa 
fwached  on  titbAmf  of  pubtiek  tbankf^rng  appoAitMl  npoa 
Aat  ocoaaion  ia '  I'NS,  Bad  priuled  in  tbe  aamo'  year.  Tbn 
waalbeonly  aermon  tfaatbe  ereroommitted  tiatbeprefet."IIi« 
riiilitiea,  tbo^^- tbey  migbt  hare  been  eniaetrtly  displaced 
in  that  way,  led  fnn  to  h^fber  exorlkme  »  lilerafatcv  In 
1761,  he  pnMMied  **An  Eaqinry  iatothe'Natnre  and  Dek^ 
ef  Ohriac'a  l^aiptation  in  the  Wildernew}"  tkegreOera]  inten- 
tion of  which  in  to  sbew,  that  this  part  ef  tbe  Bvanjlfeiicdl  htik 
tory  ie  not  oidy  to  bo  underwood  aa  a  redtal  ef  vlaioaaiy 
repreaentationa,  but  that  Ihe'wbole  ma  » divine  TJnon,  pre. 
flMOitory  of  iho  lahoara  and  offioet  of  ear  Lord's  ftiture 
BtiniBtry.  An  interpretation  so  new  and  singular  tould  not 
poaa.  unnotioed.  In  17183,  there  appeared  a  pampblet  t^lnst 
aho  Baquiiy  entitled,  " Ghrist'a Temptalioni, real  Fftetsror,  a 
Defence  of  the  Evangelick  History-;  shewinif  that  our  Lord'a 
Temptation*  way  be  fairly  and  reasonably  understood  as  a 
Narralhaof  what  wai  really  transacted."  B^  the  criticks 
this  pcrformanoe  was  characlcriied  mi  abounding  more  in 
leamiagthan  in  judgment.  AaecondeditionofMr.Fnrmer'a 
treatiae  was  ooon  called  for;  in  whii^  tbe  subject  received 
additional  illastration .  from  a  considerable  number  of  new 
■otes.  ' 

Baaidea  this,  our  author  pnbNshed,  in  17^^,  an  appendix  to 
the  "Enquiry,"  containing  some  ftrtber  obaerTations  on  the 
point  in  deb^,  and  an  answer  to  objections.  Another  tract, 
the  publication  of  which  was  occasioned  by  the  "Enqniry," 
was  entitled,  *'Tfae  Sorereiguty  of  the  Divine  Administration 
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/ii«ii>fcihh^Rfyt*w». i>t rti»  WtMfWMhfitte  P. nil.* 

|CAp<nMiBlv.t|n,J>«fM*iBcl(fl  Bt . CadWBj  •XJ  «fc>  ilK i iHin 
bf:»beiA(rki«il)«it|i  ft»ji,eiiiwfc«ifc«iwnifcirth<r im|irtif 
fUMB^  i».  thfn :  Ijefr .  Ti  umtmU"  Ttii»:  wm  k  >  piiriinwilii 
ipiat»,  ..ffhKb  ^«d  ,bmf  i  wcittM  l»Bfoi«  !!>»  J^anm'a  irafc 
9tfimtt^»\iy  Mr>  Dinobt.  vfeo.Jhad  basK  a  PiwWitiBg MmiKkt, 
Bmt.al'  NMwi<bi  «n4  aAerimnJi*-  ^t  BoImp,  in  lainiihit 
JUfi,  QmoK  pii«4>oiw  «.igitratire«fra|Ift9«nnl>ii«tcrf«atalMi 
nti.pi^JUr^V  mtnpttfiqD.  Uis0^Jnipii'«,.(tMUe denim 
nqf  «t  9H  fl«ii(K«Qet>  in  it ;  but  tbat  «ucb  ihing^  airaw  in  tkt 
unini  flf  wi?  ^Kwrw  wopld  iurf«mlliyi.fcare  «m»  jn  the 
mw^'orwriKi^fltl  in  ttie  MJM  or  libfotMUMlaBoe*  Willi 
tiimf  ]  ift  vbf^ti  CWist  ibea  ^w^hl  TbB  ««litqiv  Mb,  3«ddffi  flf 
WvriogtW.  (biflU  that  Sfa.  Ojxpb'b  vam  at  wiiitlflBiwiarf 
inirepn^t'uNI.  ivT-rwl  40m|>MMWW  >9  prefo|lM4«  A»  an  «MiK 
RVM(««9«f!m!i  Wd,fHlB>  'ifl  i(.Bol,«wnJi{M<winib|etDa«r 
iiofd,)tB4:9Hffe«'cwp|«c;l'  ArtiiMleilWo»«fMi;.F«aaB'i 
.'^Ediftliiey'r  1ViM,«|iVM8Wi9,177fi.  iTbiilw#imNfnooQlaw 
JMgfi  I^Fioiw^diiciie  iBfft^iidily  ip,  |1i«4|hi4i«*«Um.  -  What 
iHNT  miAi«c  )m  pmuipfiHy:  i».  Tiw.iBio  oopflmvlky  Hwan^ 
■sppiiWl«<  lusijmfiHc«tiiw.'<^"CI)Bii»'«.lMi«K;Ain>ngibt  iato* 
J^ildgittffip  4ty  m-  ■■  iJw  spjnu" 

;.!l'J|pp  ."jKnguii?."  iWa0«q4]ia;  pceUid«)t«itl>esion  MwpndMi* 
|dl«^igp» , vl)b^  Mr-*  FiViwr;  had  vi  viev.  L717i.1ie  puUiaM 
j<*A  I>wf«|WwttO)>Mifwe)«9»dMiSPjeri«>'i|i«T*  tbtt  the;  an 
^jqguwmtf  pf  f.dJWne  tnterpoii4wii»  B^abaalote.fVDolB  gf 
iJJfL  |>^i^jw>:Mifl  J^tpptiiine  qf  a  Pnpbei."  octaro. 
,.  JJiof  Jww.  9ftpr,  tb«  apft^amnce  qf  tbfl  "IWwonhbi^"  a 
^f^^.■^^  pfapag!t_ted»  that  M7.  Fanaer  bad  hmkU  <m^ 
flideifKhle  uffp «f  t^,f );eajtifl4,9jf, M  i^oib^'a  <m  tbfl.  wae  tabjaet, 
.w^t^Mit;n<rtWVil«4si|i*8)ti  aad  it  waa  a^sMtedi  that  bia  book 
}a^  thiB  wrj  swne  Yiew  yith  Mf.  |.e;flA«ne'%a»d:W«B«  oip; 
9f  bif  wftr(^.  ]tfr,  Fampi:  th4)ight  rT«i(K*>.th»t«fate,  |a  rai* 
dicate  bimseir,  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1772,  aod  eqlitM 
f  ^D  flwM#ii)9tipp.  p£  thp  .lA^  ,B«v,  Jfr.  I#.M«JQe*>a  Traaliae 
«a  Mitaclea;"  iu  )w^(i:li.tte^M«r»i)rt9.apVtK:ft)«r  diatusaioa 
.oC  {^ ,  M^in^s  perfprf^anf^. ,  ji^  onkv  ia  abim  how  nuich  it  ia 
in  fact  dt£fer^at  frp^  iwd  4Ten  coutjtatj  to  hiduivD.  Tt|t8  be 
4td  wi4>  sreiM  ocf Hiac;  wd  4pf»Wt  so  fw  entBvljr  to  daar 
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UdmU ftom  theuipfenton  wUelrhad bsMi cast npon bin,  O^t 
•atbar  did  not,  faowtver,  eonfine  hinmlf  to  tfae  point  of 
vindiortli^  tin  repntaiim  from  an  wjurions  cbatge,  bnt  took 
oeCaaioD  Atill  faitW  to  tioitfirm  and  illastrete  the  senttment 
advancad  ia  hia  disMrtatioii.  .With  reapect  to  die  anctent 
■Mgrick  is  particalar,  be  added  a  aamber  of  important 
relaarka.  As  to  Le  iSaiat,  "if  you  chuae  to  ask  me,"  sAyi 
Mr.  Fannar,  at  ibe  coactnaioo  of  the  parapfalet,  '*Are  yoa 
indebted  tei  hte  i  I  anawer*  that,  from  wbat  bath  beea  efiered 
te  ahaw  tbat  oar  viewa  at  the  aabject  are  diatiscl  and  opposite, 
it  appawrri,  bo*  inpouible  it  ia  that  1  diovMbe  Uaterialiy 
iadebited  to  ttaia  autber.  Nor  have  I  any  niiAmbrBnee  tbat  I 
an  iadebtfid  to'  btm  at  all,  Hy  aentiments  upon  miracles 
wn  foitaed,  and  maay  of  my  papers  on  tfae  sabject  vere 
aabaiitted  to  tbc  iQipectiea  of  a  friend,  befin«  the  pablication 
of  Mr.  Le  Noina'a  traatiae.  I  read  it  wben  it  flrst  came  out, 
but  do  not  ramember  tbat  1  erer  relieved  it  aftmrBrda.  I  am 
certain,  I  did  not  ootiMilt  it  wfaeU  1  prepared  my  papers  foT 
Ibe  preaa;  wbit^  being  origpinally  deaigned  for  my  o^d 
•ntiifectioni  bad  lain  by  me  nntoncbed  for  many  yean.  1 
coald  be  under  little  temptation  to  review  an  audkot,  whose 
peealiar  aeDtinKtiU  I  do  uaiTeraally  and  entirely  dieapprore." 
The  truth  of  these  aaaiitioaa  could  not  be  denied  by  those 
wfao  bad  diligently  compaiad  the  two  treatises  in  question 
together.  Bat  notwithstanding  so  clear  ud  full  a  Tindicatioa, 
Lbe  caluniay  contiaaed  to  be  repeated.  Tfae  charge  agaiust 
Mr.  FarBm*,  of  baving  borrowed  from  Le  Hoine,  was,  in 
particular,  urged  again  and  again,  with  grpat  violence,  id  the 
London  Magaaine  of  tbat  tkne.  Indeed,  in  that  Magazine,  he 
was  inceaaantly  pursued  for  the  space  of  foorteen  mmitbs. 
It  waa  not,  however,  against  fifr.  Fanner  alone  that  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  anonymous  crilick-were  directed. 
They  wore  aimed  also  at  the  Monthly  Review,  by  an  angry 
author,  the  rise  nod  pn^^reas  of  whose  jvsentment,  if  related, 
would  f«ni  no  Dnpleasant  narration. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Fanner  gave  to  the  world  another  work. 
lliis  waa.  "An  Eamy  on  tbe  Demoniaoks  of  the  New 
XeMament;"  concerning  which  (independently  of  the  question 
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wbethcr  bi«  Hypotbesia  be  well  fonndfld  or  not)  it  may  be 
truly  asserted,  tbat  it  ut  written  with  great  pervpicatty  of 
metbod  apd  Itnguage,  md  is  raplete  witb  excellent  leorniRg, 
good  WDM,  and  masterly  criticinn.  Mr,  Famer's  opiaioa 
coocemiag  tbe  Demoniacka,  tbough  far  from  bei^  novel, 
was  too  ramote  from  tbe  gfloeral  apprebeBsiom  of  tbe 
Cbriatian  world  to  give  univerwl  mtitfaction.  Accordi^y, 
it  waa  scMHi  attacked  by  Dr.  Worthington,  a  respectable  and 
learned  clergymaD,  wbo  bad  already  faroured  tbe  pablick 
with  some  piona  and  Taloable  writings.  His  answer  to  Mr. 
Fanner  was  entitled  "An  iDspartial  Inquiry  into  tbe  Case  of 
tife  Gospel  Demoniacka.  Witb  an  Appendix,  oonsMting  of 
an  £s8ay  ud  Scripture  Pemonology,  T777."  It  is  to  be  la- 
Ifunenled  that  the  good  Doctor  did  not  preserve  his  temper 
in  tbe  coatroroay:  nor  did  be,  perhapa,  altogetber  anatua 
the  reputation  which  be  had  acquired  by  his  fwmer  prodne- 
tionf.  Then  were  some  things  advanced  in  this  work,  which, 
in  Mr.  Fanner's  opinioD,  deserved  to  be  coDsidered ;  and  he 
thought  that  certain  parts  of  the  snbject  were  capable  of 
farther  and  fuller  iUusiralion.  He  printed,  therefore,  in  1776; 
"  Letters  to  tbe  Kev.  Dr.  Wortbii^ton,  in  answer  to  bis  late 
publication,  intilled,  **  An  impartial  Enquiry  into  tbe  Case  of 
the  Gospel  Demoniacka."  These  lettwa  cootaih  mnch  move 
additional  matter  than  could  have  been  expected  upon  a  sul^ 
ject  which  the  author  had  before  ao  amply  considered ;  aad 
exhibit  a  perspicuons  and  judiciouB  epitome  of  what  bad  al- 
ready been  advanced  in  tbe  course  of  the  controversy.  Ano- 
ther of  Mr.  Farmer^  antagonists  was  the  Kev.  Mr.  Fell,  a 
dissenting  Minister,  at  tbat  time  of  Tbaxted,  in  Essex,  aad 
one  of  ihe  tutors  of  the  independent  academy  at  Homerton, 
Uacknep.  This  gentlonan  published,  in  1779,  a  treatise, 
entitled,  "Donooiacks.  An  Enquiry  into  tbe  Heathen  and 
(he  ScnptHje  Doctrme  of  Demons:  in  which  the  Hypotheses 
of  tbe.Ber.  Mr.  Fanner,  and  others,  on  this  snbject,  are 
particalariy  considered."  Mr.  Fell  cannot  be  denied  tbe 
praiae  of  ability,  acntenees,  and  learning;  but  the  spirit  in 
which  his  book  is  writtoi  does  not  merit  equal  commendatim. 
Mr.  Fanner's  last  work  appeared  m  17^  and  was  entitled 
"The  general  Prevalenceofihe  Worship  of  Hnman  Spirits  in 
the  ancient  Heathen  NatiooB  asserted  and  proved."      This 
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work  reflMts  gretA  boDoor  npou  the  autbor't  abilittei  and 
fcarail^;  but  not  being  of  ao  intereathig  a  nature  to  many 
readers  ae  bis  fonoer  publieationa,  it  did  not  meet  with  that 
n^id  aale  which  he  expected.  There  are  ia  it  a  nnmber  of 
notes  referring  to  Mr.  Pel),  and  which  shew  Mr.  Farmer's 
•eoaibilitf  to  the  attack  that  bad  been  made  upon  him  bj  that 
writer.  Mr,  Fell  was  not  backward  in  his  own  vindication. 
Hw  appewed  in  1786,  in  a  pablication  entitled,  ^The 
IdaUlry  of  Greece  and  Rome  dirtrngnisbed  from  that  of  other 
Heathen  Nations :  in  a  letter  to  the  Rer.  Hugh  Farmer."  At 
the  aaaie  time  that  iu  this  tract  ample  retaliation  is  made  upon 
Mr.  Fwrmet  for  bis  personal  severities,  it  appears  to  contain 
IMIB17  things,  which,  if  he  had  oontmned  to  publish  on  the 
vulgect,  woaid  hare  been  found  deserriug  of  otmsideratiott 
and  nplf. 

As  a  Minister  Mr.  Farmer  was  singolarlj  successful,  and 
Its  receircd  every  mark  of  honour  from  the  Dissenters  which 
it  WM  in  their  power  to  bestow.  For  a  great  number  of  years 
be  preaobed  twice  a  day  at  WalthamBtow ;  but  a  very 
ingenioos  and  able  aiaoeiste  being,  at  length,  provided  for 
bim  at  that  f^tg*,  he  acceded  after  a  short  interval,  to  a 
proposal  that^ks  made  to  him,  of  becoming  afternoon- 
preadier  to  the  congregation  at  Salters'JialL  This  was  in 
the  year  1761.  At  Salters'-hall  his  labours  were  as  accept- 
able as  they  were  at  Waltbamstow;  and  indeed  his  aUnnu. 
tofy  eonstitated  the  laigeat  aftemooOi^ociety  that  existed 
amongst  the  Presbyterians  in  the  City  of  London.  Some 
time  after  this,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Toeaday  lecturers  at 
Sidters'-ball ;  a  tribute  of  respect  which  is  paid  only  to 
Ministers  of  considerable  standing,  in  or  near  the  metropolis, 

Aniidst  Hr.  Fanner's  employments  as  a  scholar,  a  preacher, 
and  a  pastor,  he  found  leisure  to  engage  in  some  matters  of 
pablidi  bosiness  among  the  Dissenters.  He  was  a,  trustee  of 
Uie  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Williams's  various  beqoests;  and  he  was, 
likewise,  one  of  Mr.  Coward's  trustees;  in  which  capacity  he 
became  a  dispenser  of  the  lan^  charities  Uiat  had  been  left  by 
the  gentlemwi  with  whMn  he  had  been  connected  in  early 
life. 

As  Mr.  Farmer  advanced  in  years,  he  gradually  remitted 
bis  MDploynients  as  a  divine.    He  resigned  first,  in  177^  the 
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lectureship  at  Salters'-faall ;  after  wbicfa,  in  1780,  he  gave  up 
the  Tuesday  lectureship  of  tbe  same  placie.  In  fab  pastoral 
relation  at  Waltbaautow  be  continued  a  Utw  jewn  loog«r, 
when  he  quitted  tbe  pulpit  entiretjr.  In  these  sereral  enaes 
his  resignations  were  lecnred  with  pecaliar  regret.  After  be 
had  ceased  to  be  a  preacher,  it  was  his  general  cttslom  to 
spend  part  of  the  winter  at  Bath. 

Early  in  1785,  Mr.  Fanner  was  aflicted  witb  an  almost 
total  failnre  of  sight;  a  cirenmstance  perfaape  tbe  more 
alarming,  as  his  fiuher  bad  been  wholly  blind  sii  years  befiwe 
bis  death.  In  this  exigence  it  was  necessary  that  onr  author 
should  submit  to  a  chirurgical  operation,  which  he  wndcrwcat 
with  great  readiness  and  fortitude;  and  by  tbe  bappy  «kitl, 
first  of  Baron  Weazel,  and  afterwards  of  his  frieod  Mr. 
Wathen,  his  eyes  were  restored,  and  he  was  eoeMed  to 
pursue  his  wonted  course  (^  study.  lafimMes  growing 
upon  liim,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  sixth  of  February, 
1787,  in  the  8eventy-4hird  year  of  his  age;  and  agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  his  will,  was  buried  in  Walthunstow 
dinrcb-yard,  in  the  same  grave  widi  bis  bonourable  and 
beloved  frieudi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SaelL  Q|  Sunday,  tiie 
eighteenth,  his  fuoeral  sennoa  was  preaiihed  fly  Mr.  Urwlcfc, 
of  .Clapham,  whose  discourse  was  printed. 
.^:J^hia  last  will,  besides  providing  hantkooiely  for  his  rH^ 
tions,  and  remembering  his  servants,  he  left  a  handred  pounds 
for  the  widows  of  DisecMtmg  Ministers,  and  forty  pouodQ  to 
tbe  poor  of  Waltbamstow  pariah.  His  regard  to  tbe  (aniy 
with  which  be  bad  been  so  long  connected,  and  to  which  be 
bad  been  so  pecnliarly  obliged,  was  testified  by  his  bequeath* 
ing  pecuniary  legacies  to  every  laeraber  of  that  fimily. 
Smaller  legacies  were  left  by  him  to  others  of  bis  frieads. 
His  executors  were  William  Snell,  Esq.,  of  Clapbam,  and 
'.William  Hood,  Esq.,  of  Cfaancery-lane,  Barrister;  the  first 
^e  son,  aud  die  second  one  of  the  grandsoDB,  of  Mr.  Farmer's 
great  patron.  To  asotfaa-  grandson,  die  Rev.  Rt^ert  Jacmnb, 
our  author  bequeathed  his  library,  with  the  exception  of  such 
classical  books  as  Mr.  Saell  might  select;  who  also  was  a 
residuary  legatee,  in  conjunction  with  bin  sister,  Mrs.  Hood. 

There  was  one  thing  in  Mr.  Farmer's  willwhich  requires  to 
be  particularly  noticed.     Ha  makes  it  bn  reqvett,  ttiat  his 
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exeevton  wsatd  Inim  bis  serinom  and  manusdriirts,  unlew  be 
slioald  direct  otberwiM  bj  b  Mpante  paper;  and  in  case  they 
■bould  Bot  do  it,  tfae  legacies  of  a  hondred  poniids  eaoh,  wbtob 
be  bad  1^  tbns,  were  to  be  noil  and  void. 

la  an  «c8oaot  ef  Mr.  Famer,  hia  abilities  as  a  preaeber 
must  Dot  pasB  uatwtioad.  He  was  paitieiilarly  excellent  io 
tbe  palpit.  It  isAbserred  by  |fr.  Urwick,  4at  <  bis  disoounes 
were  peealiariy  ornamented  and  enriched  with  criticisms  Cor 
Ae  esplawuian  »f  difierent  raMages  of  scriptare,  or  the  fcr- 
tber  iilBBdation  of  oAers.  Tbeae  critidana,'  adds  tbe  aaim 
writer,  *  were  alirayB  nuoly ;  bad  evident  iMportanoe  io  tfaem ; 
and,  inslead  of  being  dry  and  tedivBfi,  Ib^  macb  enlivened 
bw  aermpBa/  Mr.  Pamter  ip  said  to  have  bad  an  admirablo 
tal«it,  without  trtaning,  of  pleasbg  peraona  of  very  different 
sentiments.  When  he  was  speaking  of  tbe  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  there  was  a  swell  in  his  laijguage  that  looked  as  if  he 
was  rising  to  a  greater  d^^ee  of  orthodoxy  in  expression  than 
sOTue  persons  might  approve;  but  it  never  came  to  that  point.' 
'Through  all  his  publick  serrices,*  eays  Mr.  ]Jrwick,*lhej« 
was  a  most  happy  variety  of  thoug;ht  and  expression,  as  well 
as  a  constant  flow  of  lively  and  humble  devotion.' 

Mr.  Fan^er'a  discour«ea  were  mudi  recommended  by  ihe 
ittode  in  which  they  were  delivered.  His  roice  was  clear, 
strong,  flexible,  and  harmonious.  His  address  was  handsome, 
insinuating,  and  distingnished  by  its  animation.  'Every  one 
saw  that  he  felt  the  jBentiments  which  he  uttered;  and  his 
attentive  hearers  happily  experienced  that  he  conveyed  his 
own  feelings  to  them.'  When  he  had  raised  his  voice  to  a 
certain  pitch,  he  would  happily  drop  it,  in  a  manner  that  gave 
great  variety  to  his  elocution,  and  which  had  a  powerful 
efl^t.  In  conversation  he  was  lively  and  brilliant  to  an  unr 
common  d^ree.  Mr,  Urwick  observes,  that  in  this  respect 
be  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  tutor.  'Tliey  botU 
iwooesocd  a  strength  of  understanding  that  sustained  the 
labour  of  close  study  and  difficult  investigation;  and  yet 
retained  that  liveliness  and  flexibility  of  mind,  which  rendered 
them  highly  entertaining  in  the  most  gay  and  exhilarating 
conversation,  where  the  mirth  was  innocent.'  To  this  account 
it  may  be  added,  that,  like  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Farmer  some« 
times  went  &r  enough  in  bis  complimentary  language  to 
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persoDs  proent.  He  wu  likewiie,  very  backward  in  rttdily 
declaring  his  sentimenU,  when  a^ed  tkem,  conoeming  pait^ 
eular  topicka,  living  writers,  or  recmt  publicationa.  Any 
queation  of  this  kind  not  anfrequently  predaoed  fnuq  him, 
what  haa  been  aacribed  to  tba  Qnakera,  another  qneation  in 
retnm.    He  had  great  aenaibility  of  .temper. 

It  was  probably  some  feeling  of  his  laat  work's  not  baviag 
met  with  the  attention  be  expected,  which  dictated  the  order 
cooceming  the  burning  of  hia  tnanuacriptB.  ]f  the  naMiral 
warmth  of  bis  spirit  occasioually  Jed  hiid  into  any  little  inw 
propriety  of  speeieh  or  behariour,  he  was  afWwards  aolicitoiu 
to  make  every  proper  conceaaion,  and  was  not  easy  till  the 
f>fienee  was  quite  cleared  away.  In  hia  regular  dvportoml 
be  was  in  the  h^est  degree  kind  and  obliging. 


De.  William  Adahs,  a  most  exemplary  divine,  was  bom  at 
Shrewsbury,  in  1707,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree 
in  1727,  and  became  fellow  of  the  college. 

In  1732  be  became  minister  of  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury, 
and  in  1756,  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Cound,  in  this  county.  In 
1775,  he  waa  elected  master  of  bis  college,  on  which  occasion 
he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  St.  Cbad,  and  was  soon  after 
made  archdeacon  of  Laodaff". 

He  died  at  Gloucester,  of  which  cathedral  he  was 
prebendary,  in  1789,  aged  82, 

Dr.  Adama  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Dr. 
Johnaon,  who  held  bim  in  bigh  esteem.  Besides  some 
occasional  sermons,  collected  into  one  volume,  octavo,  be 
published  an  answer  to  Hume's  Essay  on  Mimcles,  octavo, 
1752.  Dr.  Adams  was  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  Rev.  Job  Orton.    See  bis  life  p.  589. 


The  Rev.  Richard  De  Covrct,  6.  A.  was  a  Dative  of 
Ireland,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family 
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of  that  conntry,  being  distantTy  related  to  the  ftnrily  of  tb« 
Earl  of  KJQsale.  He  became  pioaa,  bia  bio^rrapber  infflnm 
us,  m  early  life;  and  'faaTin;  leanied,  by  experience,  tbe 
worth  of  immortal  souli,  he  conceived  a  strong  desire  to 
become  iostrnmental  in  the  saWation  of  sinners.  With  ■ 
Tiew,  therefore,  to  the  sacred  ministry,  be  entered  himself  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  by  asaiduity,  and  tbe  exereiae 
of  tbMe  lively  talents  which  he  possessed,  he  soon  acquired 
a  considerable  fand  of  useful  linowledge.' 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  be  received  deacon's  orders,  in 
the  cathedral  church  uf  Clonfert;  and  entered  upon  the  work 
of  the  sanctuary  with  becoming  diffidence,  accompanied  with 
earnest  desires  of  divine  assistance.  In  bis  Diary  we  find  the 
followiog  sentiments :-^"0  Lord',  I  cannot  speafc,  for  I  un  a 
babe!  I  hang  upon  thee  for  every  spiritual  endowment. 
Iliou  fcnowest  my  wants;  O  fiupply  them  all  out  of  thine 
inexhaustible  fulness!  and  since  I  have  ventured  to  put  my 
band  to  the  gospel-plough,  O  that  I  may  never  tarn  back  !** 

At  the  commencement  of  his  career,  be  met  with  a 
temptation,  says  his  bit^irapher,  common  to  young  ministers : 
"Ibave  been  tempted,"  says  be,  "strongly,  to  believe,  that 
after  I  had  preached  a  few  sermons,  my  strength  would  be 
quite  exhausted,  and  that  I  should  preach  do  more:"  but  it 
appears,  he  soon  obtained  refief  on  this  head ;  for  be  aAer- 
wards  adds,  "With  regard  to  my  fears  of  being  exhausted 
after  a  few  sermons,  the  Lord  has  given  me  satiGlactlon  in  that 
particular;  for  he  has  discovered  to  me  the  super-excellency 
of  that  wonderful  book,  tbe  Bible,  above  all  other  books;  not 
only  for  its  parity,  but  also  for  the  variety  of  its  matter.  1 
find  it  a  raiite  replete  with  the  richest  treasures;  and  that  tbe 
deeper  I  penetrate  into  it  by  faith  and  "prayer,  the  greater 
riches  are  still  discoverable.  This  book  he  shewed  me,  was 
to  be  the  central  point  of  all  my  divinity ;  and  to  be  searched 
with  urtwe&ried  diligence,  if  I  meant  to  be  a  good  huusebolder, 
bringing  out  of  my  treasure  things  new  and  old." 

It  is  said,  that  by  some  means  or  other,  he  gave  offence  to 
tbe  Bishops  of  Ireland,  and  could  not  there  obtain  priest's 
orders.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  be  came  over  to  England 
in  the  summer  of  1768,  and  immediately  waited  on  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Whitfield,  who  was  then  in  London,  at  the  Tabernacle* 
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HouM.  From  this  periodi  an  intimate  friendship  took  phee, 
wbicli  lasted  till  Mr.  Wbitfield'H  death.  On  the  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  Bfr.  Se  Coarcy  preached  at  Tottetthaia 
Court  Ohapel,  from  Zech.  xiiit  7.  "Awake,  O  sword,  agunat 
my  Shepherd ;  and  against  the  mas  that  is  my  fellow,  aailh 
the  Lot^  of  Hosts:"  &c.  His  youthfal  appearaoce  and 
pleasing  address  6xed  the  attention  of  the  naraerous 
audience,  and  l^d  the  foundation  of  his  future  popularity. 

When  Mr,  De  Courcy  had  discontinued  bis  labonra  at 
Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  be  preached  for  a  short  time  in  the 
chapels  of  Lady  Huutiagdon ;  but  being  not  quite  aatiafied 
with  her  plan,,  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  from  Lady 
Gleoorcby;  and  preacfatd  at  ber  chapel,  in  Edinburgh,  with 
great  acceptance  and  usfifulDcas,  A  more  stated  and  regular 
mode  of  preaching,  however,  being  preferred  by  himself  aod 
his  friends,  he  was  introduoed  in  1770,  through  the  iofloence 
of  the  respectable  fanuliea  of  Hill  and  Powis,to  the  curacy  of 
^bawbory,  near  Hawkstone,  in  Shropshire,  of  which  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  was  then  Vicar.  Here  he  oontinaed  abovt 
four  years ;  and  obtained  priest's  orders. 

Id  the  month  of  January,  1774.  be  was  presented  by  ths 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Alkmond,  in  the  iaige 
and  populous  town  of  Shrewsbury.  This  situation  he  probably 
owed  to  the  zealous  friendship  of  Uie  gentlemen  before  men. 
tiotted,  and  the  pious  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Hia  former  coib< 
nexions,  itinerant  labours,  and  erangelical  strain  of  preaching 
having  procured  for  him  the  name  of  a  JUethodiH,  bis  settle. 
ment  in  this  place,  occasioned  no  small  stir,  uid  produced  a 
Satirical  Poem,  written  by  a  gentleman  of  the  parish,  entitled 
**  St.  Alkmoad's  Ghost."  He  married,  in  January  1775,  Jane, 
the  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Dicken,  Esq.,  of  WoUertoo,  ia 
Ibe  same  county ;  by  whom  he  bad  severd  children. 

Mr.  De  Courcy  continned  in  the  exercise  of  hia  parochial 
dntres  for  almost  thirty  years.  His  sermons  were  delivered 
without  notes;  bat  in  good  language.  His  style  waa  elegant, 
and  bis  manner  graceful.  He  often  embellisbed  his  disooorses 
with  apposite  atluaions,  and  the  graces  of  oratory. 

He  published,  in  1791,  two  pocket  volumes,  entitled, 
"Cbriit  Cruc^ed,"  being  the  substance  of  a  seriesofdiscounes 
preached  at  Namplwicb,  in  the  pu^tlt  of  another  cleigyman, 
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(while  be  wu.  oo  a  ruit  to  a  much  respected  frieiul,)  by 
wboM  Holicitations  he  was  induced  to  print  them.  Id  his 
Pre&ce  to  this  work,  he  obeerves,  "That  the  remarks  which 
it  contains,  in  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  quotations  from  her  Liturgy  and  Articles, 
be  considered  as  a  tribute  of  respect  due  to  so  venerable  ai) 
authority ;  and  a  decisive  method  of  proving,  that,  w batever 
bit  SMitiments  are,  they  accord  with  those  of  the  church  o( 
which  he  thinks  it  an  honour  to  be  a  minister.  He  professes 
to  belong  to  no  particular  party,  distinct  from  the  established 
ehurch,  and  disavows  every  name  that  implies  it;  yet  he  is 
ready  to  give  "the  right  hand  of  fellowship"  to  all  of  every 
denomination  under  Heaven,  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriat 
ID  sincerity."  The  summit  of  his  ambition  is  to  be,  and  to  be 
called  a  Chrutian,—" the  highest  style  of  man;"  and  next 
to  that,  to  inculcate  and  adorn  that  great  system  of  Christir 
anity,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Reformation,  forms  the 
Creed  of  the  national  church,  in  its  present  establishment; 
and  which,  as  an  honest  man,  he  feels  himself  bound  to  en- 
fwce,  agre^bly  to  the  obligation  of  a  most  solemn  and  ua> 
equivocal  sabscription.  He  believes,  that,  "The  truth,  to 
which  the  Son  of  God  came  to  hear  witness,"  which  prophe- 
cies and  miracles  authenticate,  which  apostles  have  attested, 
and  for  which  martyrs  bled,  must  be  of  infinite  importance: 
that  if  divine  truth  could  cease  to  be  important,  it  would  be 
unworthy  of  God,  and  from  that  moment  cease  to  be  divine ; 
and,  therefore,  that  there  are  some  brancbes  of  Christianity 
which  it  is  essential  to  believe,  and  on  that  account  a  dutv  to 
defend;  otherwise  to  "contend  earnestly  for  the  fiiith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  would  be  both  nugatory  and  super- 
fiuoaa." 

On  these  principles  Mr.  De  Courcy  conducted  his 
preaching  and  his  writings,  in  which  he  proved  himself  ^n 
able  oppoaer  of  the  dangerous  d<^mas  of  Socinus,  as  then 
revived  and  propagated  by  Dr.  Priestley.  Referring  to  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Church,  he  says,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  104,  "They  etaa,d, 
as  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  they  may  ever  stand,  to  latest 
ag«s,  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  those  errors  wiiich 
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haTf,  at  different  periMis,  iufeBted  the  cliurch;  and  whrcb  arc 
rerived  in  the  present  day,  with  a  bold  licence  of  though 
and  expresaion,  Itarilljr  ever  paralleled  in  the  writings  of  the 
most  outrageous  Heresiarcfas,  They  hare  been  cootemptn- 
onsly  styled,  The  Altar  Kith  Thtrty^ine  HoTng;  the  fall  of 
which  loo,  has  been  confidenlly  predicted:  bat  the  indecvnt 
abuse  here  as  little  affects  us  as  the  prophecy  alarms  our 
fears.  Horns  indeed  this  sacred  altar  has,  strong  enough,  I 
hope,  to  repel  the  enraged  and  impotent  axsaults  of  its  adrer- 
mries,  whether  confederated  by  faction,  or  frantick  with  Sibyl- 
Hne  or  Sociman  euthusiasqi ;  —  horn?,  potent  enough  to  attack 
the  boldest  heresies,  and  make  them  bleed  to  death  beneath 
the  deep,  keen  searcfaings  of  the  sword  of  (he  Spirit.  At  this 
altar  many  champions  bare  stood  to  guard  its  fbundatioD,  and 
haye  offered  up  their  lives  upon  it,  rather  than  desert  the 
structure,  or  deny  the  hand  of  Divine  Interposition  that  conse- 
crated and  reared  it.  Etto  perpetua  be  erer  written  on  iti 
base!" 

Mr.  De  Conrcy,  knowing  how  to  appreciate  the  cirit  is 
veil  as  spiritual  blessings  enjoyed  in  this  happy  country,  di^ 
covered  a  commendable  teal  in  resisting  those  dangerous  doc- 
trines which,  under  the  delusive  name  of  Tla  Rights  of  Man, 
have  ocsasiotied  so  awful  a  perversion  of  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges  in  neighbouring  nations.  This  will  particularly  ap- 
pear from  his  sermon,  preached  at  Hawkstone  Chapel,  at  the 
presentation  of  the  colours  to  the  North  Shropshire  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  in  1798. 

As  to  the  person  of  Mr.  De  Courcy,  his  slatnre  was  some- 
what below  the  middle  size ;  his  address  very  pleasing;  and 
the  fond  of  information  which  he  possessed,  together  with  a 
degree  o{  natural  sprightlineos  and  humour,  rendered  bim  a 
very  desirable  companion.  His  temper  was  considered  as  na- 
turally warm;  "but  if  at  any  time,"  says  the  preacher  of  bis 
funeral  discourse,  "  the  mm  appeared,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  grace  of  the  Christian  would  presently  gain  the  aiu 
tendency ;  and  prove,  that  the  main  bias  of  his  soul  inolined 
to  those  thingH  which  nffbrd  consolation  to  the  believer,  amid 
the  various  calamities  of  life,  and  which  constitute  his  support 
in  a  dying  hour." 
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Mr.  De  Ceurcy  dted  Nor.  4. 1803,  at  tli«  ag«  of  fiAy-oine. 
Um  reinaiiu  were  iateired  at  Shawbury,  the  sceoe  of  ha 
tin!  taboiirs.  Oo  tbu  muumful  occasion  a  great  number  of 
bw  frieudv,  ia  carriagfes  and  od  bone  back,  Toluntarily  joined 
ibe  ruitKral  procession,  anxious  tbus  to  render  to  tbe  memory 
of  ib^ir  b»loved  pastor,  tbe  last  tribute  of  respect  and 
gratitude.  Several  aennona  suited  to  the  occaaion,  were 
delirered  on  the  following  Sanday.  The  Rct.  Brian  Hitl 
preached  in  the  morning  at  St.  Alkmond's  Church,  on  John 
zvi.  33;  Mr.  Weaver,  in  the  afternoon,  at  Swan  Hill  Meeting 
on  Mat.  XXV.  21 ;  and  Mr.  I^lmer,  at  the  Baptist  Meetii^  ia 
tbe  evening,  on  2  Sam.  iii.  3ti;  all  uniting  to  lament  tbe  pub- 
lick  loss. 


Tbe  present  Rsab  Admiral  Sir  E.  W.  C.  R.  Owbk,  K.  C.  B. 
though  not  a  native  of  Sbrewsbury,  is  tbe  son  of  a  gentleman 
long  resident  there.  The  Admiral  entered  the  navy  in  the 
year  1783,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  post  captain  in  1797  or 
17D8.  From  the  cummencemrat  of  his  prefeasional  career 
to  tbe  period  of  bis  appointment  to  a  flag,  bis  life  has  been 
ooe  continued  scene  of  arduous  service,  as  is  testified  by 
almost  every  periodical  work,  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  late 
war  to  its  lerminalioo.  It  may  be  justly  asserted,  that  thra 
country  is  indebted  to  him  for  tbe  protection  of  its  shorer 
from  tha  alarming  attempts  of  tbe  enemy.  During  part  itf 
the  time  when  he  held  the  rrmk  of  Commander,  and  was  not 
regularly  employed,  be  served  as  a  volunteer  with  bis  friend 
Capt,  Griffiths,  (now  Admiral  Colpoyx,)  and  was  with  him  on  , 
board  his  ship  at  Portsmouth,  wben  the  mutiny  aisumed  so 
formidable  an  appearance.  On  that  occasion,  though  'he  so 
bravely  and  judiciously  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  mutineers, 
that  be  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  subduing  the  disturbances, 
ll«  has,  instead  of  exciting  the  hatred  of  the  sailors,  secured 
their  bigbeat  esteem,  and  cooSdence. 

Since  tbe  close  of  ibe  late  war,  Admiral  Owen  has  been 
nnifurmly  selected  by  Government,  iu  cases  of  cmei^eacy  and 
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difficnlty.  He  look  the  ardaous  command  npon  Uie  lakes  in 
Canada,  and'pat  down  the  pirates  in  the  West  Ittdiea.  On 
tbeee,  and  oo  all  other  occasions,  be  eminently  distiagnnbed 
himself,  and  for  the  latter  service,  he  reoeived  from  the 
Merchants  and  Planters  of  Jamaica,  b  splendid  servioe  of  plate, 
accompanied  by  the  most  flattering  expreauona  of  grW^tode 
and  respect. 

To  recount  all  the  benefits  bis  country  baa  derived  from  his 
talents  and  exertions  would  be  difficult;  and  for  bumaaity 
and  kindnesa  towards  alt  who  have  bad  the  honour  to  serve 
under  bim,  or  to  possess  his  acquaintance,  bb  character 
surpasses  even  that  nbich  he  has  acquired  by  bis  skill  and 
bravery. 


SiBERSCOTT.  A  towiufaip  in  the  parish  of  Pootedmry, 
and  in  the  Puntesbury  division  of  the  hundred  of  Fokd.  b^ 
miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

SiBDON;  or  SiBDOH  Castlb.  a  paridi  in  the  Slow 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Pnrslow,  a  cn'racy,  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Clun,  and  ardideaconry  of  Salop. 
10  bouses,  61  inhabitants.  The  residence  of  J.  T.  Baxter^ 
Esq.    7  miles  south-east  of  Bisbopscastle. 

SiDBURT;  or  Sddbtirt.  a  parish  in  die  Cbelmanji 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  a  cnraey  disdiafged,  in 
the  diocese  of  Hereford,  tfae  deanery  of  Stottesden,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Salop.  16  bouses,  83  inhabitants,  b^  mile* 
soiith-wfyt  by  south  of  Bridgnorth. 

SiLviNOTOM.  A  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Oven,  a  rectory 
discharged,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  tfae  deanery  of  Ludlow, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  9  houses,  88  inhabitants.  6 
miles  Dorth-eaet  of  Ludlow. 

Sizes  of  Farms.  The  sizes  of  the  brms  in  this  county 
ar«  very  various ;  from  that  of  one  of  600  acres  on  the  east 
side  of  tbe  county,  to  the  little  farm  of  SO  acres  on  the  borders 
of  Wales:  and  even  there,  viz.  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  county 
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lire  serertl  ftnat  at  h»ge  M  bum!  m  each  dntrict ;  and  ibe  size 
has  inereaaed  in  all  part*  of  ibe  county,  two,  three,  or  foar 
bnaa  being  put  Into  one,  tboo^  there  are  a  few  tnfltaRCea  of 
large  fiinns  beings  again  auMiridGd. 
The  following  are  the  obterrations  of  Mr.  Harries. 
**  The  size  of  our  (arma  is  as  rarious  as  our  soil  and  sur- 
face. Many  amall  tenements,  to  which  are  annexed  from 
fire  to  twenty  acres,  till  they  arise  to  an  extent  to  enable 
the  occapter  to  keep  a  plough-team,  can  hardly  be  denomi- 
nated a  ferm.  I  think  four,  fire,  or  aix  acres  annexed  to  a 
comfortable  cottage,  to  keep  a  cow  and  two  pigs,  and  an  acre 
or  two  to  be  ploughed  by  the  employer  of  the  labourer,  I 
could  wish  to  see  more  frequent  than  tbej  are ;  but  ftma  that 
aize,  till  there  is  sufficimt  to  employ  regularly  a  plough-team, 
I  ooosider  to  be  unprofitable  to  the  occupier  and  the  commn- 
nity;  tbey  are  above  being,  labourers,  and  forwent  of  horses  to 
work  their  lands,  diey  are  in  a  neglected  state,  and  the  occu- 
pien  needy.  Less  than  three  horses  will  not  do  to  cultivate 
a  fiirm;  and  to  keep  them  regularly  employed,  there  should 
"be  80  or  40  acres  of  tillage  land,  and  nearly  as  much  in  niea> 
dow  and  pasture.  The  generality  of  femis  rises  fn»n  50  to 
SOO  acres ;  we  have  a  few  from  20O  to  MM)  or  600  acres ;  it  is  a 
pretty  general  practice  to  enlarge  them. 

**  I  look  upon  a  farm  of  100  to  SOO  acres  as  desirable  for  the 
occupier  and  the  community,  as  any  that  can  be  fixed  upon; 
upon  these  he  keeps  from  four  to  six  horses:  about  160  acres 
is  a  quantity  well  ad&pted  for  five  horses,  which  are  considered 
as  sufficient  for  a  wagoner  and  plough-boy  to  look  after:  it 
is  stretch  saffictent  to  work  the  strongest  lands,  to  break  up 
leys,  to  draw  manure,  to  work  two  pair  of  harrows,  to  keep 
three  waggons  at  work  in  getting  in  harvest.  Five  hones 
will  prepare  60  or  70  acres  for  grain,  and  do  the  other 
business  belonging  to  160  acres.  Large  fiirms,  where  the 
occupier  has  abilities  and  capital,  are  the  most  profitable,  or 
where  «itire  new  erections  are  to  be  made,  are  the  most  so  to 
the  owners;  but  where  they  are  already  built  upon,  1  believe 
the  owner  will  obtain  a  larger  rent,  and  have  bis  land  culti- 
vated with  more  neatness,  from  the  size  I  have  recommended ; 
he  will  attend  to  several  minutin  that  the  laf^e  fanner  neg^ 
lects ;  it  reoden  an  independent  situation  for  a  greater  number 
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of  families,  and  af  that  description  of  people  w  dmirabl«  to  a 
state." 


Sktboirah,  Upp«r  and  Lower.  A  towDship  in  tfae  parish 
of  LlanraJr  Waterdine,  and  in  the  Mainstone  dirisioD  of  the 
hundred  of  Clun.  10  miles  south-west  by  south  of 
Btfibopscasile. 

Sleap.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Ercall  Magna,  and  in 
tfae  Wellington  division  of  the  hnndred  of  Bradford,  South. 
8  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Newport. 
.  Slbap.  a  township  parlly  in  the  parish  of  Wem,  and 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Middle,  partly  in  the  Whitchurch 
division  of  (he  hnndred  of  Bradford,  North,  partly  in  the 
Ell«sinere  diTisioo  of  the  hundred  of  Pimbitl.  2^  miles 
south-west  of  Wfm. 

Smbthcot.  a  parish  in  the  Condorer  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Condover,  arectory  discharged,  in  tfae  diocese  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  (he  deanery  of  Salop,  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop.  65  houses,  347  inhabitants.  4^  miles  north 
of  Church  Stretton. 

Shethcot  Hahlets.  a  township  in  the  parish  -of 
Smetbcot,  and  in  the  Condover  division  of  the  hnndred  of 
Condover, 

Si^ETHcOT.  A  township  belonging  to  Hadnall  Ease,  in 
the  parish  of  Middle,  and  in  (he  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  5} 
miles  north  of  Shrewsbury. 

Snitton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Bitterley,  and  in 
the  liuudred  of  Stoltesdeu.     3}  miles  east  of  Ludlow, 

Soil  and  Surface, 

Shropshire  contains  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  surface; 
and  (he  former,  in  particular,  have  that  variety  so  mnch  inter- 
mingled, thai  any  general  account,  in  speaking  of  the  climale 
(See  Climate,)  must  be  received  with  every  allowance  for 
exceptions,  greater  or  less.  There  is  nearly  an  equal 
qnantity  of  wheat  and  turnip  land,  the  former  rather  predo- 
minant.— The  north-east  side  of  the  Severn  is  chiefly  of  a 
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tarnip  soil,  intermixed  wilb  a  tolerable  proportion  of  meadow 
and   pasture. 

The  banks  of  the  Serern,  whicb  are  oftea  overflowed, 
produce  bay  in  ^reat  plenty.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the 
rirer  Severn,  from  Alberbury.  about  eight  miles  wide,  down 
to  Cressage,  Ibe  lands  are  chiefly  pretty  good,  and  contain 
pasture,  wheat  and  turnip  land,  but  rery  rariable;  each  sort 
lying  in  small  quantities,  and  many  farms  containing  each 
sort.  That  from  Creaaage,  about  six  miles  wide,  to  Bridg- 
nortli,  and  from  thence  to  Cleobory  and  Ludlow,  is  chiefly 
mixt  soil  upon  clay,  and  part  thin.  The  remainder  of  the 
county,  and  lying  mora  to  tbe  south-west  side,  is  very  vsrio- 
ble,  mostly  thin  soil,  some  upon  clay,  other  upon  rock, 
extensive  tracks  of  hills  and  waste:  upon  the  whole,  there  are 
in  this  county  all  sorts  of  land,  except  chalk  and  flint." 

Though  no  part  of  this  county  can  be  called  flat,  generally 
speaking,  yet  the  north-east  parts  are  comparatively  so,  and 
as  contrasted  with  tUe  hills  on  its  soutbem  and  western  bor- 
ders, leading  on  to  tbe  Welsh  Mountains,  and  with  tbe  hiilaof 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  to  the  east,  unite  with  the  still 
more  level  county  of  Chester,  in  fortning  a  great  plain,  or  val- 
ley, W  The  Wrekin  hill  lias  been  celebrated,  from  the  circnm- 
staDce  of  its  detached  situation,  rather  than  its  height.  It 
rises  in  a  flat  part  of  tbe  county.  North  of  it,  are  excrescences 
of  rock,  and  partial  swells;  to  the  south-west,  the  bills  are 
more  frequent ;  and  on  the  west,  and  sontb-west  borders,  there 
is  a  succession  of  bill  and  dale.  In  an  elegant  and  carion* 
little  tour,  the  height  of  tbe  Wrekin  ia  said  to  be 
**1;200  feet;"  but  as  no  base  is  specifled,  no  accurate  idea  is 
conveyed.  Tbe  same  work  mentions  tbe  Longmynd,  or 
Longmonl,  to  'ascend  gradually  from  the  plain  to  the  height 
of  about  400  feel.*  As  the  inclosed  lands  rise  for  a  consider- 
able way  before  what  is  denominated  tbe  hill  commences,  tbe 
part  of  the  plain  from  which  this  height  is  estimated,  should 
hare  been  mentioned.  The  base  of  tbe  Longmynd  at  Wool- 
sta»ton,  is  probably  higher  than  the  lop  of  the  Wrekin;  and<it 
is  said  that  tbe  Wrekin  has  been  ascertained  to  rise  no  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  glass  door,  at  the  east  end  of  the  paraooage- 
hooae  in  that  village. 

'%et  Plun  of  Shropiliire. 
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A  brook  riw*  Hear  StreUoo,  which  u  in  a  flat  below  the 
Longmynd,  and  which  runs  severat  miles  to  the  river  Severn, 
and  the  Severn  again  runs  for  several  ngileB  to  Coalpwt. 
The  riae  of  tbu  apring  is  much  lower  than  the  village  of 
Woolstaaton,  and  therefore  sapports,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
belief  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  ascertained  formerlj. 
Perhaps  sooie  of  the  b^;faest  ground  of  this  county  is  near 
Oswestry,  which  town  is  167  feet  higher  than  Shrewsbury ; 
and  Cewa  y  bwch  is  600  feet  higher  than  Oswestry. 

Perhaps  some  further  idea  of  the  soil  and  anrfece  may  be 
givm,  by  reviewing  .the  different  bnndreda.  In  that  of 
Oswestry,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  both  deep  loam 
and  of  gmrelly  soil.  Some  marl  in  that  parish;  and  in  the 
pariili  of  West  Felton,  a  large  portion  of  black  peaty  bog, 
drained  and  draining.  On  the  north-west  borders  ot  the  hnq- 
dred  adjoining  Denbighshire,  the  soil  lies  overstrataof  coal  and 
limestone;  and  periiaps  the  summits  of  the  hills  in  this  dis- 
trict ate  the  hi^est  in  the  eonnty,from  th«r  bases  being  upop 
Tery  b^  ground.  On  the  sonUi-east  sicle^  the  soil  becones 
sandy.  Pbnhill  hundred  contains  a  mixture  of  bf^gy  land, 
and  of  aand,   lying   over   a   red   sandstone,  with  a  gnat 

firoportioD  of  sound  wheat  land.  -Bradford  North  baa  sone 
ow  land,  of  a  peaty  nature,  with  some  good  meadow  laud; 
a  considerable  qnutity  of  sand,  and  some  gravelly  soils.  A 
manuscript  account  of  tbm  hundred  says  its  'most  profitable 
subterranean  eorUis,  are  clay  for  making  of  bricks ;  marl  for 
improving  of  lands;  and  peat,  or  turf,  for  firiog.'  'la  the 
hundreds  of  Bradford  (So«tb,)  and  Brimstry,  there  is  the  least 
diversity ;  it  is  generally  a  sandy  loam.'  In  the  franchise  of 
Wenlock,  pale  coloured  days  prevail ;  though  there  is  some 
l^ht  land,  and  strata  of  coal  of  iron-sttme,  and  of  lime-stone. 
In  the  hundreds  of  Stottesden,  Overs,  and  Munslow,  there  is 
much  clay  also,  and  considerable  quantities  of  coal,  iron-stone, 
and  lime-stone^  over  which  is  a  stony  soil,  of  great  variety. 
The  land  which  lies  over  the  lime-stone,  or  is  mixed  with  it, 
w  with  the  calcareous  gravel  which  resembles  it,  is  fneqaeotJy 
tbe  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  next  is  soil  lying  over 
free-stone:  the  upper  surface  of  these  rocks  is  frequently 
broken  up  by  tbe  plough,  and  becomes  with  the  soil  a  rodty 
loam,  fit  for  turnips  and  barley.    Sometimes  a  slate  marl  ties 
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DDder  the  siwfaee;  irbieh  suil  is  esteemed,  but  it  U  not 
conunoD,"  Tbeve  m  aome  aands  lying  orer  a  red  sandntonts 
paiticalBrly  near  Bridgnorth,  and  some  clays,  of  a  reddish 
oc^oar,  particularly  near  Ludlow,  being  almost  the  extremitieB 
of  tbe  two  first  mentioned  hundreds.  The  surface  ia  irregular 
tbronghont  the  three;  and  in  the  hundred  of  Orers,  the 
Titterstone  Glee  hill  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  Not  far 
DOTtb  of  it,  in  tbe  fraochiseofWenlock,  is  tbe  Brown  Clee.hill,n 
distinct  mountain  of  some  eminence ;  and  from  tbe  south 
borders  of  Bradford  South,  throogh  the  same  franchise,  and 
dcDomiMted  theiefrwn,  runs  a  ridge  of  rock,  to  near  the 
Bonthera  extremity  of  Munslow  hundred:  it  is  nearly 
perpeodicnlar  on  its  west  side,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
limestone.  In  the  hundred  of  Condover,  there  is  more  flat 
land,  bnt  still  great  inequality  of  surface.  The  Lytb  hill 
sttiadi  within  it:  the  Caerdoc  and  Lawley,  which  are  distinct 
hills  of  some  height,  aud  tbe  extensive  common  of  Longmyad, 
wUcb  is  still  higher,  connects  it  to  tbe  south  and  west,  with 
As  hqndreds  of  Munslow  and  Purslow.  In  Condorer  bun- 
drpd,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gravelly  loam,  sand  and  clay, 
aod  oftentimes  iKtermingled  in  very  small  beds;  clayey  soils 
lying  over  red  sandstone,  and  others,  with  gravel  or  sand, 
under  them.  In  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury,  and  hundred  of 
Ford,  there  is  also  much  pebbly  loam:  some  reddish  rock  and 
clay,  north  of  Shrewsbury,  and  some  lifter  coloured  clays, 
lying  over  limestone,  on  the  north  borders  of  Ford  hundred : 
its  southern  district  is  rerj  much  a  deep  clayey  soil,  with 
coal  under,  and  becomes  at  last  gravelly,  rocky,  and  uneven. 
The  hundred  of  Cfairbury  is  still  more  uneven,  but  has  plains 
of  a  deep  light-coloured  loam  or  clay.  Purslow  and  Clun 
are  very  uneven ;  but  several  of  the  hills  are  smooth,  and 
fine  sheep-walks,  with  a  slaty  rock  under;  in  some  places 
contaming  so  much  silex,  as  to  form  good  roof-slate,  and  in 
others  good  building-stone ;  but  most  commonly  the  rock  is 
argillaceous.  There  .are  some  pale-coloured  clays  in  these 
districts,  aod  a  cmuiderable  quantity  of  lighter  soils,  uot  so 
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nmch  grarelly  p«rhapB,  &•  mingled  with  argni^eeoiu  rod, 
and  wbich  become§  friable  npoD  expoanre  to  the  air.  In  dii! 
rales,  the  meadow  and  panture  land  ia  very  good. 


Sonde.  A  toirnship  iti  the  parish  of  Wor6eld,  and  in  the 
Bridgnorth  dirisiun  of  the  haadred  of  Brimstry,  Sonde  ia  ia 
the  manor  of  Worfield,  and  moatly  belongs  to  Richard  Pooler 
Gent.,  a  descendant  of  the  Sundeaea  of  Ihia  place.  The  l^iwei 
ft  siQal)  vill^^,  is  in  this  towushipi 

SocDLET.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Cheswanline,  and 
ia  the  Drayton  dirision  of  the  handred  of  foadford,  North. 
6}  miles  bortb  of  Newport. 

SooOHTOK.  A  township  in  the  pari^  of  Llanailliu,  and  in 
the  hundred  of  Oswestry, 

SonLTOH;  or  Sowtor.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Wera; 
and  in  the  Whitcbnroh  dirision  of  the  hdndred  of  firadfotd^ 
North.    3  houses,  30  inhabitants.    3  miles  north-east  of  Wen. 

Sfarchford.  A  townabip  in  the  parUi  of  Diddldiuryi 
and  in  the  lower  dtrisioo  of  the  hundred  of  Mnnalow.  5} 
miles  north  of  Ludlow, 

Spoad;  or  SpoDh,  A  township  hi.^  parish  of  Clnn, 
and  in  the  Clun  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Clun.  6  miles 
soulh-weat  of  Bishopacaatle. 

Sfoonhill,  OatlEy,  and  Newtok.  A  townAip  in  the 
pariah  of  Elteamere,  and  in  the  WleanMre  dirision  of  the 
hundred  of  Pimbill. 

Spoohlby.  a  township  in  the  pariah  of  Adderley,  and  ni 
tbe  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North.  9 
miles  north-west  by  north  of  Drayton. 

Stablbtobd.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Worfield,  and 
in  the  Bridgnorth  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Brinutry.  4} 
miles  nortb-east  by  nortb  of  Bridgnorth. 

Stableford  ia  both  in  tbe  manor  and  pariah  of  Worfield,  and 
is  said  (o  have  been  a  Koman  station,  afterwards  fortified  by  tbe 
Saxons  against  the  incursions  of  tbe  Danes.    It  belongs  for 
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tbe  mo9t  part  to  Joha  Jasper,  and  Ridiavd  Tayler,  Cenla. 

St.  Alkhond.  A  parish  in  the  borough  of  Sfarewsburjr, 
a  TJcani^  reauinJDg^  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry 
and  LichBeld,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  arehdeaconry  of 
Salop.    306  houses,  1,712  inhabitanta. 

Stamlow.  a  township  in  the  parish  and  manor  of  Wor- 
field,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  A  fiimily  of  the  same 
name  resided  here,  subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
serenlfa.  It  now  belongs  to  Sir  Creorge  Pigot,  of  Patsbull, 
Bart. 

Stanton.    SesClee  Stanton,  and  Clee  Downton. 

Stantom;  or  Stanton  dpoit  Hing  Hbath.  A  parish  in 
the  Whitcfaarcfa  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North,  a 
Tiearage  lanaining  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
118  houses,  700  inhabitants.    &  miles  south-east  of  Went. 

John  Bovdbll,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Stanton.  The  history 
of  this  worthy  Alderman  affords  an  ettreordinary  instance  of 
what  a  life  of  spirited  exertion  is  able  to  accomplish.  It 
appears  almost  impossible  that  an  individual  who  began  the 
world  in  so  humble  circumstances,  coald  have  effected  so 
much  for  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  national 
taste.     Ha  was  or^naliy  intended  for  a  Land  Surveyor. 

When  more  than  twenty,  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a 
Mr.  Tomms,  an  Engraver,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
eminent  engravers  in  England.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
forcing  the  art  of  Engraving,  by  stimulating  men  of  genius 
by  suitable  rewards.  He  himself  mentions,  that  the  first 
means  that  enabled  him  to  encourage  other  Engravers,  were 
the  profits  he  derived  from  the  saleof  a  book  of  152  prints, 
engraved  by  hiuuetf;  and  he  Ary  modestly  allowed,  that  he 
bimself  bad  not  at  that  time  arrived  at  any  eminence  in  ihe 
art  of  engraving,  and  that  those  prints  arenow  principally 
valuable  from  the  comparison  of  them  with  the  improved  stale 
of  the  art  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  With  the  , 
profits  of  this  book,  he  was  however  enabled  to  pay  very 
liberally,  the  best  English  Engravers  then  in  the  country, 
and  presented  the  publick  with  English  engravings,  of  the 
works  of  the  best  Masters.     The  encouragement  he  etperi- 
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enced  from  the  publick  was  equal  to  the  spirit  and  patriotisin 
of  the  uadertaking',  aud  soon  laid  the  fouDdation  <tf  an  ample 
fortune. 

He  was  elected  Alderman  of  Cheap  Ward  in  1782;  Sheriff  in 
1785;  Lord  Major  in  1790;  and  in  the  same  yearMasterof 
the  Stationers'  company. 

The  Alderman  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  in  his  life  tine 
the  effects  of  his  laboars.  Tbougb  lie  never  himself  made 
great  progress  as  an  engraver,  yet  be  was  the  greatest 
eneourager  of  the  art  that  this  country  erer  saw.  Tke  Eag^isfa 
engrariDgs  which  were  before  considered  modi  inferior  to 
those  of  foreign  nations,  began,  from  that  time,  to  be  fairly 
prized ;  and  the  exportation  of  them  became  a  ralnable 
article  of  cemmerce.  Having  done  ao  much  for  the  art  of 
Engraving,  he  resolved  to  direct  his  efforts  to  encoonge  the 
art  of  Painting  in  this  country.  To  this  effect,  be  undertook 
the  superb  edition  of  Shakspeare,  the  originals  of  which 
were  for  several  years  exhibited  in  the  Shakspeare  Gallery. 
The  expense  of  these  paintings  was  enonuous,  and  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  individual  had  ever  before  embarked  for 
such  an  object. 

The  effect  which  this  undertaking  produced  on  the  fortnne 
of  the  worthy  and  patriotick  Alderman,  will  be  best  explained 
by  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Sir  John 
Anderson ;  by  whom  it  was  publickly  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  applying  for  leave  to '  dispose  of  die 
Paintings,  &c.,  by  lottery. 

»  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  kindness  with  which  you  have  undertakeo 
to  rfipresent  my  case,  calls  upon  me  tu  lay  open  to  you,  with 
the  utmost  candour,  the  circumstances  attending  it,  whidi  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  do,  as  briefly  as  possible. 

"  It  is  above  sixty  years  since  I  began  to  study  the  art  of 
Engraving,  in  the  course  of  which  time,  besides  employing 
that  long  period  of  life  in  my  professicm,  will)  an  industry  and 
assiduity  that  it  would  be  improper  in  me  lo  describe,  I  bare 
laid  out  with  my  brethren,  in  promoting  the  commerce  of  the 
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Fine  Atts  in  this  coantgr,  abore  £350.000.  When  Ifint 
began  business,  the  whole  commerce  of  prints  io  this  connMy 
consisted  in  foreign  prints,  principally  from  France,  to  supply 
the  cabinets  of  the  curip^s  iq  ^is  kingdom.  Impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  genios  of  our  own  country^  if  properly 
encouniged,  was  equal  to  that  of  foreigners,  I  set  about, 
establishing  a  Selwol  Jot  Engramng  in  England,  with, 
what  snccesa,  the  pnblick  are  well  acquainted.  It.  is  perhaps 
at  present  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  whole. course  of .  that 
commerce  is  changed,  very  few  prints  being  now  imported 
into  this  country,  while  the  foreign  market  is  principally 
supplied  with  prints  from  England. 

"In  effecting  this  plan,  I  hare  not  only  spent  a  long  life, 
but  have  employed  40  years  of  the  labour  of  my  nephew, 
Josiah  Boydell,  who  has  been  bred  to  the  business,  and  whose 
assistance  during  that  period  has  been  greatly  instriunental-ia 
promoting  a  School  of  Engraving  in  this  country.  By- the 
blessing  of  Proridence  these  exertions  have  been  very 
successful;  not  only  in  that  respect,  but  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view ;  for  the  large  sums  I  regularly  received  from 
the  Continent  previously  to  the  French  Revolution,  for 
impressions  to  them  from  the  numerous  plates  engraved  in 
England,  encouraged  me  to  attempt  also  an  English  School  of 
Hutorical  Painting. 

**I  bad  observed  with  indignation,  that  the  want  of  such  a 
school  had  been  long  made  a  topick  of  opprobrium  against 
this  country,  among  foreign  writers  on  national  taste.  No 
subject  therefore  could  be  more  appropriate  for  such  a  natio- 
nal attempt,  than  England's  inspired  poet,  and  great  painter 
of  Nature,  Shakspearej  uid  1  flatter  myself,  the  most  preju- 
diced foreigner  must  allow  that  the  Shakspeare  Gallery  will 
convince  the  world  that  Englishmen  want  nothing  but  the 
fostering  band  of  encouragement,  to  bring  forth  their  genius  in 
this  line  of  art.  I  might  go  further:  and  defy  any  of  the 
Italian,  Flemish,  or  French  schools  to  shew,  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time,  such  an  exertion  as  the  Shakspeare  Gallery ;  and  if 
they  could  have  made  Buch  an  exertion,  the  pictures  would 
have  been  marked  with  all  that  monstrous  sameness  which 
distinguishes  those  diBereni  schools.  Whereas  in  the  Shak- 
■peare  Gallery,  every  artist,  partaking  of  (be  freedom  of  his 
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couattj,  and  endowed  with  that  originality  of  thinking  lo 
peculiar  to  its  natim,  baa  chosen  his  own  road  to  what  he 
conceives  to  be  excellence,  uDshackled  by  the  slavish  imita- 
tion and  nnifonnity  that  pervade  all  the  foreign  schools.  This 
Gallery,  1  once  flattered  myself  with  bemg  able  to  have  left 
to  that  generous  publick,  which  has  for  so  long  a  period 
enconra^d  my  undertakings;  bat  imfortanately  for  those 
connected  with  the  Fine  Arts,  a  Vandalick  revolution  has 
arisen,  which  in  convulsing  ell  Europe,  has  entirely  extin- 
guished, except  in  this  bappy  Island,  all  those  who  bare  had 
the  taste  or  the  power  to  promote  those  arts;  while  the  Tyrant 
who  at  present  governs  France,  tells  that  believing ai^  beatrf- 
led  nation,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  robbery  and  rapine  he  is 
a  great  patron  and  promoter  of  the  Fine  Arts;  jnstaa  if  those 
arts  that  humanize  and  polish  mankind  cowld  be  promoted  by 
sncb  ineanfi  and  by  such  a  man, 

"Yon  will  excuse  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  sure,  some  warmth  in 
an  old  man  on  this  subject,  when  I  inform  yon  that  this  nn> 
happy  revolution  has  cut  ap  by  the  roots  that  revenue  fnKn 
the  Continent,  which  enabled  me  to  undertake  sach  consider* 
able  works  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  am  laying 
my  case  fairly  before  you,  it  should  not  be  disguised,  that  my 
natural  enthusiasm  for  the  Fine  Arts  (perhaps  buoyed  np  by 
success,)  made  me  improvident.  For  bad  I  laid  by  but 
teu  pounds  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  my  plates  produced, 
I  should  not  have  had  occasion  to  trouble  my  friends,  or 
appeal  to  the  publick ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  flew  with  impa- 
tience to  employ  some  new  Artist  with  the  whole  gains  of  my 
former  undertakings.  I  see  too  late  my  error;  for  I  have  there, 
by  decreased  my  ready  money,  and  increased  my  stock  of 
copper  plates  to  such  a  size,  that  all  the  print  sellers  in 
Europe  could  not  purchase  it,  especially  at  these  times,  sq 
unfavourable  to  the  arts. 

"Having  thus  candidly  owned  my  error,  I  have  but  one 
word  to  say  in  extenuation.  My  receipts  from  abroad  had 
been  large,  and  continued  so  regular,  that  I  at  all  times  found 
them  fully  adequate  to  support  my  undertakings  at  home, — 
I  could  not  calculate  upon  the  present  crisis  wbich  baa 
totally  annihilated  them, — I  certainly  calculated  on  some  debit 
cation  of  these  receipts  by  a  French  and  Spanish  War,  or 
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both ;  but  viUi  Fraoce  or  Spain  I  carried  on  but  little  com- 
Inerce.  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany,  which  no  doubt 
supplied  the  rest  of  Europe,  were  the  great  marts:  but,  atasi 
they  are  now  no  more.  The  convulsion  that  has  disjointed, 
and  ruined  the  whole  continent,  I  did  not  foresee, — I  know  no 
man  that  did.  On  that  head,  therefore,  though  it  has  nearly 
ruined  me  and  mine,  I  can  take  but  little  blame  to  myself. 

"In  this  state  of  things  I  throw  myself  with  cou6dence 
apon  tbat  pnblick  which  has  always  been  but  too  partial  to 
my  poor  endeavours,  for  the  disposal  of  that  which  in 
happier  days,  I  flattered  myself  to  have  presented  to  them. 
I  know  of  no  means  by  which  that  can  be  effected  just  now, 
but  by  a  lottery ;  and  if  the  legislature  will  have  the  goodness 
to  grant  a  permission  for  that  purpose,  they  will  at  least  have 
the  assurance  of  the  even  tenor  of  a  long  life,  that  it  will  be 
fiiirly  and  honourably  conducted.  The  objects  of  it  are  my 
Ftctnres,  Galleries,  Drawings,  &c.  &c.,  which  unconnected 
with  any  copperplates  and  trade,  are  much  more  thaa 
safficient  to  pay,  if  properly  disposed  of,  all  I  owe  in  the 
world.  I  hope  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  every  honest  man,  at 
any  age,  will  feel  fur  my  anxiety  to  discharge  my  debts,  but 
at  my  advanced  age,  of  85,  I  feel  it  becomes  doubly 
desirable. 


Dear  Sir, 

with  great  regard, 

Your  obedient  a*d  obliged  servant, 

JOHN  BOYDELL." 

"  The  good  old  man  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to  see  the 
Act  passed  through  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  of  being 
cheered  in  its  progress,  by  the  eulogium  of  several  members. 
Ader  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  became  one  of  the  principal 
employments  of  the  Alderman's  life,  to  arrange  with  his  own 
hands,  the  several  prizes.     He  did  not,  however,  lire  to  seo 
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tlie  tirent  of  fais  scheme,  being  called  from  liis  labours,  Dec. 
13,  1804.  He  had  attended  bis  duty  aa  Alderman  at  the  Old 
Bailey  Sessions  on  the  eighth,  when  it  is  supposed  he 
caught  cold.  On  the  10th  he  found  himself  much  indisposed ; 
on  the  11th  he  was  pronounced  by  his  physician,  to  be  in 
dang«r;  and  the  next  morning  expired  without  a  groan.  It 
was  rather  singular,  that  he  should  have  lived  just  long 
enough  to  see  the  Shakspeare  lottery  disposed  of;  for  on  the 
day  he  .paid  the  debt  of  nature,  not  a  ticket  remained  unsold. 
Of  bis  mibounded  liberality,  let  the  Council-chamber  of  the 
City  of  'London,  the  Court-room  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
and  the  Dining-room  at  the  SesaionB-faoase,  loudly  speak, 
Tb  every  benevolent  institution,  he  was  a  generous  benefoctor, 
and  an  attentive  guardian.  Witness,  particularly,  "The 
Royal  Humane  Society,"  and  the  "Literary  Fund  for  the 
relief  of  drstressed  Authors,"  of  both,  which  he  was  f<«- 
several  years,  a  moat  worthy  Vice  President,  and  a  frequent 
attndant  at  their  meetings.  Of  his  private  charities,  were 
fhey  to  be  brought  before  the  publick,  the  list  would  be 
abtmdant. 

"His  remuna  were  interred  in  great  funeral  state,  in  the 
afternoon  of  Ae  l!}lh  of  December,  1804,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Clave,  Jewry,  where  on  excellent  funeral  seiinon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hamilton,  L.  L.  D.,  vicar  of  the 
diurch,  and  rector  of  St.  Martin,  Ironmongei^lane. 

The  lottery  was  drawn  on  the  28th  of  January,  1806,  and 
the  principal  prize,  (the  Shakspeare  Gallery,)  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.    Tassic,    the  ingenious    Modeller,    in    Leicester 


Stantoh  Lact;  or  StauHton  Lact.  A  parish  in  the 
lowCT  division  of  the  hundred  of  MudsIow,  a  vicarage  remain- 
ing iD  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Lud- 
low, and  archdeaoonry  of  Salop.  243  bouses,  1,367  inhabi- 
tants.   3  miles  north  of  Ludlow. 
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Part  of  this  Tillage,  with  Lan^ley,  Rockele,  (aov  Rocklc-y) 
fcc  formerly  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  Laatbonj,  of 
Gloucester, 

Id  the  year  1814,  Ridurd  Nash,  Esq.,  of  Ludlov, 
bequeathed  £  100  to  the  poor  of  this  parish,  the  interest  of 
which  k  distributed  on  Cbristmas^ay,  annually;  and  an 
excellent  Benefit  Society  has  lately  been  established  under 
the  auspices  of  J.  H.  Holder,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  Taising, 
from  time  to  time,  by  subscription  of  the  seTeral  ^embers 
tberetrf',  and  by  voluntary  coDtributions,  a  fund  *for  the 
mutual  relief  and  support  of  the  members,  in  old  age, 
sickness,  and  infirmity.  In  tbig,  parish,  on  the  hill  below 
Hayton's  Bent,  a  number  of  smalt  houses  constitute  the 
sylran  hamlet  of  Hope:  the  water  which  forms  the  rirulet 
foiling  from  this  elevation,  l>ecomes  in  its  passage  through 
rocks,  stnmgly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is 
found  to  possess  the  property  of  forming  petrefoctions,  of  such 
articles  as  are  placed  in  it. 


Stanton  Long;  or  Long  Stanton.  A  parish  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  a  vicarage,  in  the 
diocese  of  HerefoTd,the  deanery  of  Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry 
of  Salop.  49  houses,  261  inhabitants.  8  miles  sonUi-east  by 
ea^  of  Church  Stretton. 

Stanton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Worfield,  and  in 
the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry. 
'  Stanwabdihb  in  thr  Wood.  In  the  parish  of  Baschurch, 
and  in  the  Baschnrch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill. 
5  miles  Honth-east  by  south  of  Eliesmerc.  The  seat  of  John 
Atcberley,  Esq. 

Stamwaroinb  in  the  Fields.  A  township  in  the  pari^ 
of  Baschnrch,  and  in  the  Baschurch  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Pimhill.    7  miles  south  of  Ellesmere. 

Stanwat  and  Whilderhop&.  A  township  ia  the  parish 
of  Rushbnry,  and  in  the  ufiper  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Manalow.    6  miles  sooth-east  by  east  of  Church  Stretton; 
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Stapleton.  a  pariah  in  the  Condover  divuioii  of  ihe 
hundred  of  Condover,  a  rectory  remaining  in  charge,  to  th« 
diocese  of  Coveatry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Salop.  6^  miles  south-weirf  by  soath  of 
Shrewsbury. 

St.  Chad.  A  parish  in  the  boroogh  of  Shrewsbury,  a 
curacy,  in  the  dio<:e8e  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery 
of  Salop,  and  archdeacMiry  of  Salop.  1,322  hoiuea,  7^14 
inbabitanta. 

Steele.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Prees,  and  in  the 
Wbitofaurch  dirieion  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 
Frees  and  Steele  townships  contain  234  houses,  l,62& 
inhabitants. 

Sterchlet.     See  Stnrdiley. 

Steventoh  and  Holdqatb's  pee.  A  township  in  the 
parish  of  Ludford,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of 
M DDslow.     1  mile  8outb>«a8t  of  Ludlow. 

Steventon  Cottage,  is  placed  on  the  brow  of  an  emineooe 
overhanging  the  river  Teme,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  over  Herefordshire  to  the  left,  and  to  die  right  over- 
looking the  town  of  Ludlow.  This  romantick,  secluded  spot 
is  part  of  Che  StAentoa-demesne,'beIonging  to  £.  L,  CbarlloD, 
Esq.  and  has  for  many  years  been  occupied  by  Hr,  E. 
Prodgers. 

St.  Giles.    See  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Giles. 

StiperstomE  Hill.  Partly  in  the  hundred  of  Cbirbury, 
partly  in  the  hundred  of  Ford.  About  0  miles  north-east  by 
north  of  Bishopscastle.    See  Plain  of  Shropshire. 

Stitt.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Ratlinghope,  and  in 
the  Bishopscastle  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow,  4^ 
jnilea  nordi-wost  of  Church  Siretton,    See  Scute. 

St.  Johk's.     A  township  in  the  parish  of  Ellesmere. 

St.  Juliait.  A  parish  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewslrary,  a 
donative,  curacy,  or  chapel,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Sal4^ 
&06  houses,  2,066  inhabitants. 

St.  Kbkelh.  a  chapd,  in  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen,  in 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  the  deanery  of  Kidderminster,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Worcester.  2)  mit^  south-west  by  south  of 
Hales  Oweu. 
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St.  Lawebmce.  A  pwish  in  the  borough  o(  Ludlow,  a 
reclery  remainingf  in  cbar^,  iu  tfap  dioceae  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  1,006 
houBes,  4,^0  inhabitants. 

St.  Lbokard.  A  parish  and  cnracy  in  the  exempt 
jurisdictioa  of  the  borough  of  Bridgnorth,  (formerly  a  college) 
507  houses,  2,161  inbabitants. 

St.  Lyth  and  Wbstley.  A  township  iu  the  parish  of 
Condover,  and  in  the  Condorer  dirision  of  the  hoadred  of 
Condover,     4  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

St.  Margabbt  Cleb  ;  or  Clbb  St.  Haroabet,  A  pariah 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Muuslow,  a  cuAcy 
remainittg  in  charge,  in  the  dio'^ese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery 
of  Ludlow,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  55  houses,  SSSi 
inhabitants.      7  miles  nortfa-«ast  by  north  of  Ludlow. 

St.  Mabtin,  a  parish  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
hnndred  of  Oswestry,  a  vicarage  discharged,  in  the  dioceae 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  deanery  of  Marchia.  390  houses,  1,852 
inhabitants.    5  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Oswestry. 

St.  Mart.    A  parish  partly  in  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury, 
a  curacy,  within  the  diooeae  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the 
deuiery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  a  peculiar, 
St.  Mary's  parish  contains, — 
In  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury,    055  houses,    5,338  inbab. 

In  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury,    .  .     94 510  ^— 

In  the  hundred  of  Pimhill,  .....    67 327 

1,116  6,165 

St.  Mary  Magdalen.  A  pari^  in  the  borough  of 
Bridgnorth,  a  curacy,  of  peculiar  jurisdiction,  432  houses, 
1,935  inhabitants.  The  decreased  population  in  this  parish  is 
attributed  to  the  deficiency  of  the  manufectqre  and  iron 
foundry. 

Stocks  and  Coftivinet.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Ellesmere,  and  in  the  Ellesmere  divisitn  of  the  hundred  of 
Pimhill. 

Stockton;  formerly  called  Boddv  Stockton.  A  parish 
in  the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry,  a 
rectory  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
the  deanery  of  Newport,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  79  houses, 
500  inhabitants.  4]  miles  north  of  Bridgnorth. 
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Stockton  was  in  early  times  called  Boddy  StocktoD,  ftnta  n 
family  who  ODce  enjoyed^  the  manor  of  Stockton.  Itis  » 
parish  lying  within  the  Bridgnorlb  division  of  die  hundred  of 
Brrmstry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  con. 
prising  the  names  of  Apley  HigfonI,  formerly  wrkteo 
Huggeford,  and  Stockton.  Within  iU  limits  are  seranJ 
others  places  called  Astwall,  CrQwgraves,  Bchoediijl,  LeTen. 
hall,  and  Norton;  the  three  former  are  single  reaidenees. 
Apley  is  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  seat,  park  and  pleasure 
grounds  of  "nionias  Whitmore,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Bridgnorth, 
throagb  which  the  Severn  rolls  its  rapid  stream  for  mwe  than 
a  mile,  meandering  from  thence  towards  that  borough  in  full 
view  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  terraces  in  the  kii^^ooii 
The  mansion  is  an  elegant  free  stone  structure,  in  the  castelli^ 
ted  style  fitted  up  in  character,  the  most  chaste,  and  with  tiat 
degree  of  exquisite  taste  not  to  be  surpassed.  This  qmBor 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  belonged  to  the  respectable 
family  of  Hu^eford,  A  female  of  this  family,  in  the  re^  <d 
Henry  IV.,  married  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Cheriecote  eo 
Warwick,  and  upon  the  death  of  her  niece,  Margery  Hugg^ 
ford  took  this  manor  into  that  family.  Its  proprietor,  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  the  Kn^ht  frm 
whom  the  immortal  Shakespeare  stole  the  venison,  which 
forced  him  from  his  native  home,  to  elude  the  vengeance  of 
Sir  Thomas,  whom  fae  attempted  to  ridicule  in  the  eyea  of  the 
pvblick.  This  sir  "nionias  Lucy,  with  Joioe  his  wife,  and 
bis  son  Thomas,  disposed  of  these  manors  of  Stockton,  Apley, 
and  Hnggefoni,  all  the  estates  within  the  parish  and  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Stockton,  in  1551,  to  Willbm 
Whitmore,  of  Balmes  bouse,  Oxton,  near  London,  and  Anne 
his  wife, 

William  Whitmore  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Whitmore 
of  Aston,  in  Claverley,  a  gentleman  whose  ancestors,  were  of 
great  antiquity  in  that  parish  and  at  Whittemore,  (in  the  parish 
of  Bobbingtoo,)  from  which  latter  place  tbey  derive  their 
surname.  The  above  William  Whitmore  was  a  Merchant  of 
great  and  extensive  connexions  and  traffick  with  Spain,  in 
fine  cloth,  by  which  he  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  being 
of  the  Haberdashers*  company.  The  abundant  acquisi- 
tions of  this  great  merchant,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  futore 
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proapects  of  tbk  relpeetaUs  nod  aapiring  Amity  wbidi  eooa 
raised  its  bead  abore  its  oeighboHn  in  wealth  and  poweaiion*, 
aa  well  aromtd  tbeir  anciait  patrimony  as  in  many  other 
coualies  in  the  kingdom. 

Sir  €!eof^  Wfaitmwv,  Knight,  the  aecoud  aon  of  tbe 
above  William,  waa  Lord  Bfeyor  of  LoDdon  m  1632,  fhHn 
whom  the  present  Gentlemaa  is  descended  in  Uie  female 
lin^  and  in  the  male  line  from  his  elder  brother  sir  William 
Wlutmsrev  of  A|^y,  Knight,  who  was  dieriff  of  this  conoty 
in  1630,  id  which  year  he  was  first  elected  M.  P.  for  Bridg- 
north, returned  on  the  20th  January,  21  James  I.  and  in  Ist 
Charles  I.  Sir  William's  son,  air  Thooua  Whitmore,  Bart., 
was  elected  for  tint  borough  in  15  Cbarlea  1.,  and  tbis 
Baronet'n  yonngest  son,  sir  Thomas  Whitmore,  K.  B.  in  1668; 
who,  in  1678  was  again  re-elected  with  bis  elder  brother, 
sir  William  Whitmore,  of  Apley,  Bart.;  they  were  again 
returned  in  1681.  Sir  William  Whitdwre  was  re-elected  in 
1685^1688, 1695.  and  1696.  William  Whitmore,  of  Apley, 
Esq.,  a  descendant  of  the  first  sir  William  Whitmore,  Knight, 
represented  Bridgnorth  in  I7«i,  1708, 1713,  1714,  and  1721. 
His  ddest  son,  air  Thomas  Whitmore,  K.  B.  in  1734,  and 
again  with  his  brother  General  William  Whitmore  in  1741, 
and  1747.  G«ieral  Whitmore  waa  again  elected  in  1764, 1761, 
1766,  and  1768.  The  General's  nephew,  the  late  Thomas 
WhitaHOce,  Esq.  of  Apley,  was  elected  in  1771,  1774,  I'^O, 
and  1790.  John  Whitmore,  Esq.  of  the  Old  Jewry,  London, 
first  cousin  of  the  last  member,  was  elected  in  1796,  and  1802. 
The  present  Thomas  Whitmore,  Esq.  was  sheriff  of  tbis 
ODonty  in  1804,  and  returned  from  the  borough  of  Bridgnorth 
in  1806, 1807. 1812,  1818,  and  1820.  The  liring  of  Stockton 
is  a  rectory  of  considerable  ralue  in  the  gift  of  tbis  last 
Gentleman,  whose  brother  the  Rer.  C,  B.  C.  Whitmore  is 
the  present  rector. 


Stocktoh.    a  township  in  the  parish  of  Cbirbury,  and  in 
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(be  upper  division  of  the  bandied  of  Chirbnry.  0  niks 
north-west  of  Bishopscastle. 

Stoke  tjpoii  Terr.  A  parish  in  the  DrajrtoB  dinuwi  ef 
the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North,  a  rectory  in  charge,  in  the 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield^  the  deanery  of  Newport, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  181  honses,  086  inh^Htaati, 
4^  miles  soiith>west  of  Drayton. 

Stokb  St.  MiLBoiauoH.  A  parish  partly  in  the  franchise  of 
Wenlock,  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Hnnslow^  a  Ticsvage 
remaining  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  &e  deanery 
of  Ludlow,  and  archdeaconry  of  Sal<^.  97  bouses,  ^6 
inhabitants.    6  miles  northeast  of  Ladlow. 

Stoke  Sat.  A  parish  in  the  lower  dirisiim  of  the  hoii- 
dred  of  Mundow,  a  ricarage  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  arcbdeactKuy  of  Salop. 
100  bouses,  fi64  inhabitants.    7  miles  nortb-west  of  Ludlow^ 

Stone  Aotok.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  RoAbury, 
and  in  the  upper  dirisiou  (^  the  hundred  of  MuhIow.  ^ 
miles  east  of  Chnrd  Stretton. 

Stomb  Bvblet.     a  towosbip  in  the  hundred  of  Munsiow. 

Stone  Hodse.  Near  Onibury.  Tbe  seat  of  the  Eaii  of 
Powis. 

Stohetoh.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Shiffnal,  and  in 
the  Shiflhal  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry. 

Stottbsder.  a  parish  partly  in  the  Cleobury  division  of 
the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  partly  in  Wolphy  hundred  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  a  ricanige  remaining  in  cfaai^,  in  die 
diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Stottesden,  and  archdea- 
conry of  Salop.  The  Shropsfaire  part  contains  232  houses* 
1,263  inhabitants.  He  entire  parish  has  1,608  inhabitants. 
4i  miles  north  of  Cleobury  Mortimer. 

Stow  and  Weston.  A  parish  in  the  Stow  divisioo  of  dia 
hundred  of  Pnrslow,  a  vicarage  disc^atged,  in  tbe  diooeae  of 
Hereford,  tbe  deanery  of  Clnn,  and  archdeanMiry  of  Salop. 
26  houses,  157  inhabitants.  10  miles  aouth-west  by  modi 
of  Bishopscastle. 

Stbbffobd.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Wislanslow, 
and  in  tbe  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Puralow.  6^ 
miles  south-west  by  south  of  Cbnrcb  Stretton, 

Stretton.    See  AH  Stretton,  and  Church  Stretton. 
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Stibttoh.  A  township  in  ths  parish  of  Weetbuiy,  and  io 
the  Ford  dinrion  of  die  hundred  of  Ford.  7  miles  south- 
west of  Shrevabory. 

Stdbchlbt;  or  Stibchlet.  A  parish  in  the  WeHington 
dirisioD  of  the  handred  of  Bradford,  South,  n  vicar^;e 
disdiarged,  in  the  diocese  of  Corentry  and  Licfa6eld,  the 
deanery  of  Newport,  and  Brcbdeacoory  of  Salop.  3  miles 
•enth-west  'by  south  of  Sbiffhal. 

Sttcrs   wad  Wooin.AifDS.    A  township  in  the  pariah  of 
Hodnet,    and   in    the   Drayton  divisioB  of  the  hundred  of 
Bradford,    Nortb.     The   birth    place  of  Lord  Clive.     2^ 
miles  Bortb>west  of  Drayton,    See  Drayton. 
ScDBTTBT.     See  Sidbury. 

SoHDOBN.  An  extra-parochial  place,  in  the  WelltngtoQ 
diriston  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South.  S  miles  north- 
east  of  ^newsbory.  * 

The  laadacape  in  travelling  along  the  road  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Sundora  is  ezqatsitely  beautiAil ;  rich  com  fields  and  pas- 
tures demmistrate  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  watered  by  the  majes- 
tick  stream  of  the  Severn,  with  a  great  number  of  rivulets 
whidi,  descending  from  the  nplanda,  pour  their  tributary 
streams  into  that  river;  while  the  pleasant  seatsandtarm-bonses, 
thickly  scattered  tbrough  the  scene  in  contemplation,  and 
surrounded  by  clumps  of  trees  and  copse  wood,  satisfy  die 
spectator  tbrt  nature  has  not,  in  this  neighbonrfaood,  lavished 


The  el^^nt  maasion  of  Sundora  was  erected  in  the 
castellated  style  by  the  late  John  Corbet  Esq. :  Its  site  in  a 
beautiful  lawn,  the  venerable  appeatauce  of  the  castle,  the 
sloping  banks  which  surround  the  lai^  abeet  of  water,  and 
covered  with  plantations,  the  rich  verdure  of  the  adjoining 
woods,  numeroos  corn  fields  and  pasture  grounds  tufled  with 
trees,  the  hedgerows  and  walkshappily  diversified,  and  the  bold 
appearance  of  the  castle  on  the  adjoining  bill,  vary  the 
scene,  and  render  the  (oii(  eiuesi&2e  extremely  interesting. 

Within  the  demesne  of  Sundorn,  are  situated  the  remains 
of  Hanghmond  Abbey.     See  Haughmond. 
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Sdttoh.  a  tovnsliip  ia  the  parish  of  ClaTerley,  and  in 
the  Brid^orth  dirisioD  of  tbe  htiDdred  of  Brinutry,  4i  nika 
east  of  Bridgnorth. 

The  manor  and  township  of  Sattra  lies  in  the  raaaor  aid 
parish  of  Clarerley*  In  thp  reign  of  Edward  111,  itwa* 
held  by  Hamlet  de  Sattoo,  of  William  leZoucb  of  H^rj^- 
worth,  by  military  serrice,  bntin  tbeiStadyewof  themoK 
reign,  it  was  poesesud  by  Alice,  the  wife  of  Tboqaas  de 
Gi^cre,  whjcb  Alice  was  probably  the  daughter  and  bpiress 
9f  Hamlet  de  Sutton,  in  whose  deacendanta  it  is  sappoaied  to 
have  jemajned  for  several  craturies.  It  became  at  lei^lh 
the  property  of  the  Wbitmores  of  Ludstooe.  In  the  year 
1743  Thomas  Whitmore  sold  it  to  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  Bart, 
who  in  I7|S4,  disposed  of  it  to  Joseph  Wilkes  of  0?ei«cal  co 
Leioeator,  Gent.  He  deviaed  it  to  his  son  Bobnt,  and  aAer- 
wards  by  a  family  arrangement  with  bis  brothers,  Jose^ 
aed  Thomas,  it  passed  in  1785  to  the  late  Edward  Farmer 
Taylw,  Eaq.  of  Cheeknel,  whose  only  son  now  enjoys  it. 


Sdttom.  a  parish  within  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Pootesbury,  attd  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  and  in  the 
liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  1}  mile  south-eant  by  sonth  «f 
Shrewsbury.  15  hooses,  71  inhabitants.  It  is  called  extr^ 
pwochial,  mainlaiuing  its  own  poor,  and  has  nerer  been 
known  to  haye  had  any  Chnrchwardens  or  Overseers 
appointed  by  any  Magistrate.  It  aacietitly  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  Wenlock,  in  this  «ounty,  and  upon  the  dissolntion  ot 
Abbeys,  came  to  the  Crown. 

"  Sutton  Spa  is  situated  about  3  miles  south  of  Shrewsbury, 
on  the  slope  of  a  gentle  eminence,  and  close  to  the  village. 
The  spring  issues  from  a  rooky  stratum  of  ash-coloured  clay, 
Hx  argillaceous  schistus,  containing  (as  appears  by  its 
eferveaceoce  with  nitrous  acid)  a  small  portion  of  lime. 
Fresh  from  the  Spring,  the  Sntton  water  is  clear  and  colour- 
less, and  exhales  a  slightly  sulphureous  smell,  which  is  moat 
perceptible  in  rainy  weather.     It  sparkles  little  when  poured 
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into  a  glaM,  iATiof  no  iuM»iitMii«f  oarfcoriick  Mid  in  iu 
BDPiperiliim. .  Wben  fint-  drawn  its.  atioDg  nh  Usto  is 
evidaatly  tMsed  witb  a  chalybeMe  ftaroar ;  bat  the  latter  is 
wboHjr  lost  on  exposure  for  a-  few  hours,  bnlfUss  of  air 
aeparatit^  slowly,  and  a  leddish  ssdinient  linings  tfae  sides  and 
boUsn  of  tke  Teasel. 

'  "-"Ae  StiHoD  wMer  tuis  by  many  been  compared  with  that 
of  C!heltenhav,  and  supposed  to  ctmtain  nearly  the  same 
InrredieDts.  It  bears,  however,  a  much  closer  resemblance 
to  sea-water,  atid  has  accordingly  been  found  most  beneficial 
in  those  .cases  for  which  8ea>water  is  nsnally  recommended. 

"In  the  case  of  teto'phulA,  the  superior  merits  of  sea-water 
hare,  been  uniformly  and  universally  acknowledged,  A 
similarity  of  Ingredients  would  naturally  lead  us  to  expect 
similar  effects  from  the  Sutton  Water;  and  I  am  happy  to 
bear  testimony,  says  Dr.  Evans,  that  a  twenty  years 
Utimd^BQ*  *$  tbo  Salop  lafimiafy,  as  well  as  in  private 
pieMfio^  bM:  fiimisbed  hm  with  abundant  proofs  of  its 
mocess  in  the  treatment  of  scrophulous  ^betioni;  and  in 
additipDl»tbe  properties  .possessed  by  Mie  SnKoiMpniig  in 
QoWMttwilb  sannwatei;  it  tnj0y»  one  evident  advantafe  is 
.f«alamiag  iuA. 

..  *'.'be  afa>  of  SnItOD,  as  might,  be  expected  from  its  open 
elevated  situation,  is  dry  aad  wholesome.  The  site  conmands 
a  tieh  and  Ugbly  vari^^ated  prospect,  bounded'  on  one  side 
by  the  magfB^cent  group  of  Ihreyddin  and  Moel  y  Crolb,  witli 
^  long  nmg»  of  Welsh  monntains  rising  in  full  mayeety 
behind  titam;  and  oa  the  odier  by  their  no  mean  rivals,  the 
Wittkin  and  Strettoa  bills.  The  view  of  Sfarewsbwry,  betwixt 
tba  tHTBUclMB  of  the  adjoining  wood,  particularly  when  the 
•etting  son  gdds  every  object  with  bis  mellowest  light,  is 
greatly  and .  most  deservedly  admired.  The  walk  from 
Shrewabwy  is  pleasant  and  picturesque;  And  the  neighbour- 
]»odofaTeaso«d))e  and  abundant  market,  can  be  considered 
•a  no  trifling  ol^eet,  when  compared  with  the.extntvagaat 
prices  and  scanty  aec<^unodation  of  many  of  our  remote 
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A  wioe  g«lkHi  of  Sutton  vAter  oeatsiu  «f  uniriHto    Oiwmh. 

of  soda, 1062    0 

Ditto  of  time,  with  w  admixtun  of  muriated  aode,    SSfl    0 

Carbonate  of  trou, 0    6 

Clay  and  Sjl« 11    & 

Total  ofsolid  coutento 1390    0 

Cubick  iKchei. 

CarboDJck  acid, , 1,§00 

Common  Air,  contamiuated  wiUi  azote  and  sulpbn- 

ratad  faydr<^;en  gas, Ii2,645 

ToUl  of  volatile  amtenta, 41,440 


Sdttom.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  West  FeltoD,  and  ia 
the  lower  diriaion  of  die  bandred  of  Oswestry.  4}  mika 
sontb-eost  of  Osweetry. 

SctTOV;  or  SvTTOli  Maddock.  a  paririi  in  thb  Shiffiial 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry,  a  riearagv  discbaif|«d,  ■■ 
the  diocese  of  Corentry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Newport, 
nnd  archdeaconiy  of  Salop.  78  honses,  417  inbabilanta,  5 
miles  aoatb-west  by  south  of  Shifihal. 

SiTTTQir,  Parva  and  Magna,  A  township  hi  the  parish 
of  Diddlebury,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of 
MumIow.  Sutton  division  of  Dtddlebury  contains  80  bouse*, 
IGO  inbabstants.    ft  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Ludlow. 

SwAHOOTB.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Worfield,  and  io 
the  Bridgnorth  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Brimstry.  \jt  mile 
north>«a8t  of  Bridgnorth. 

Swancote  is  in  tbe  manor  of  Worfield.  Tbo  iunily  of 
Swancote  were  living  here  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fourth. 
After  having  been  divided  among  several  proprietors,  it  be> 
came  the  property  of  tbe  respectable  Camily  of  Wartcr,  who 
resided  here  till  they  purchased  the  lorddiip  of  Rudge,  and 
took  up  their  residence  there.  Their  relation,  Tfaooias 
Boycott,  Esq.,  sold  tt  to  tfie  present  possessor,  Joel  Beecber, 
Gent.  In  this  township  is  a  vale  called  Woden's  Dale,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  frequented  by  tbe  early  Savons,  in  their, 
itevotions  to  tbeu*  idol  of  this  name. 
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SvBBNBT.  A  tolrubip  is  the  parwh  of  Oiw«tr]r,  aad  in 
the  upper  diviwoB  at  the  handred  of  Qtvestiy.  2  mil« 
aontb  of  Onrcstry. 

Sireene;  Hftll,  the  aoM  of  T.  N.  Pariter,  Eaq.,  on  the  left 
of  tbe  road  to  Poo),  was  built  a  few  yean  a§^  oa  the  site  of 
jaa  oM  nuuisicMwboaw,  uear  to  whidi  are  tbe  reetiges  of  a 
burial  ground ;  adopted  aa  such,  id  the  turbulent  period  of 
lite  ComiBoavmlth.  The  following  ioacriptipiis  arc  still 
icsibk: 

*'Hen  Ifeib  Mrs.  Abigail   Cbetwood,  daaghter  to  Sir 
Ridlard  Chetwood,  who  died  tbe  first  of  May,  16&8." 

»Tkanas  Baker,  Esq.  deceased  March  19,  i^  68,  anno 
don.  1676," 

.  Tke  tkan  Tbomw  Bakw  servail  the  offiee  of  high  sheriff 
Car  tbe  cooaty,  A.  D.  1649,  tbe  first  year  of  Oliver  Cromweirs 
aaorpation ;  aad  in  the  parliaoient  of  1663,  he  was  suounoned 
by  CnMnwell,  with  Jt^u  Brown  of  Little  Ness,  as  a  knight  of 
theabire. 

Tb»  abare  Tbi^Bas  Baker  dying  without  issue,  A.  D.  1676, 
bin  propmrty  descended  to  bis  niece,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
AvwD,  of  Little  Ness,  Esq.,  (son  of  tbe  above  John  Browne,) 
I,  to  Sarsb,  tbe  wife  of  T,  N.  Parker,  Esq. 


STLLATTiBf  <v  SBLLAmi.  A  parish  io  tbe  upper 
division  of  the  hundred  of  OsweaUry,  a  rectory  raaaining  in 
charge,  in  tbe  diooeae  of  St.  Asaph,  and  tbe  deanery  of  Man- 
-efaia.  304  bouses,  960  inhabitaids.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  die  parish  of  Syllattyn  is  attributed  to  the  namtter  of 
cotti^ea  built  upon  lutd  cultivated  since  1811.  3  miles 
Bortb-weat  of  Oaweatry. 

That  fa^h  cbnrdi  meteor,  and  party  tool,  Db.  Sachetbbbli 
was,  in  1709,  presented  to  the  living  of  Sellatyn ;  not  so  much 
Ml  account  of  its  valoe,  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
m^iag  a  progress  through  tbe  extent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  tryii^  the  iocliDatioDS  of  tbe  people  in  tbe  rich  an^ 
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populous  couuties  he  was  to  pan  thriHigb,  He  ^ 
ihge  confines  of  this  coonty  b;  fira  thoonad 
among  whom  were  the  first  fortnnes  of  Sbropdiav.  He  net 
with  respect,  in  erery  town,  little  i^ort  of  adorvtion.  At 
Shrewsbury,  above  a  tftoasand  horsemen  went  iMit  -to  Bteet 
him,  who  brought  Ism  into  town  with  great  rejoidngMf  Soc 
He  stopped  there  only  one  night.  The  crowd  in  OBwettry 
was  so  great,  "that  a  good  old  wtnnaD  coald  see  CBly  a  bimII 
piurt  pftbe  holy  man,  yet  condoled  herself  with  having  a  a^ht 
of  his  ever  blesxd  tcig,  as  he  rode  along," 
'.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman  at  Marlborougb,  and 
Vae  educated  by  his  godbtbtf,  and  placed  M  Magdalene 
college,  Oxford.  His  r^ularity  and  polite  manners  rendered 
him  a  faTourite  tutor  in  the  college,  and  bis  Latin  poans, 
some  of  which  appeared  in  the  Muete  Anglicame,  piwvvd  him 
nn  elegant  scholar.  His  two  famous  sermons,  one  upon  the 
ComWiuaicatian  of  Sin,  (an  assise  samoB,)  and  the  odier, 
upoe  the  Perils  of  False  Brethren,  drew  upea  him  die 
resentment  of  pwliament.  His  trial  betbre  the  peers  began 
the  27th  of  Febraary,  1710,  and  ended  the  3M  of  Marcfa; 
but  though  he  was  suspended  for  three  years,  and  his  seraioiib 
burned  by  the  tj&nd  of  the  executioner,  to  riotent  mm  the 
party  spirit  of  the  times,  that  this  completely  ovevtutlMd  the 
ministry.  On  the  expiration  of  bia  panishmeot,  be  wb« 
prea^ted  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew**,  Hotboni,  aa4 
received  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  of  the  first  sermon  which 
he  preached,  and, which  he  sold  for  £100,  forty  tbonaand 
copies  were  inunediately  boughL  Thus,  for  a  while  regarded 
as  the  champion  of  the  charcb,  SaiAevaiell  enjoyed 
popularity,  till  at  last  he  sunk  into  obacnrity.  He  died 
1724.  Bnmet  observes  of  him,  that  be  possessed  little  of 
religion,  virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense,  but  forced  bimself  to 
preferment  by  railing  at  disaeaters  and  low  c' 


John  Hanhek  was  a  native  of  Shropshire,  admitted  of 
Oriel  College,  fellow  of  All  Souls,  1696;  proctor  at  Op 
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iJaiHr^j,  1605;  YMMr  df,  Bft^ban,  co  NdtlSot^fato; 
diapfain  in  grtfiiiwy  tb  JtnnesL;  'prtbeudnry  &f  Worcester, 
1614;  D.  D.  161&;  biahop  of  19t.  Asaph,  M23;  died  A 
PcDtrepuit,  near  Oswestiry,~1629;  and  was  buried  at  Sellatyn. 
(Ath.  Ox.  1.  773.    Fast  209.    -Oodwn  ed  RichUdMm,  e43.) 

An  original  letter  tb  bJrli  fWnn  HIr.  Camden,  was  foand  in 
1773  by  Mr.  Je^  as  be  was  putting^  Hie  books  of  tbe  Inner 
Temple  Library  in  order.  There  is  tuiolfa«Ar  copy  1h  tbe 
1ffiti«ian  Ifbnti/y,  7017—19,  from  ft  tfoftectibb  dt  CtuHden't 
letters,  in  the  possesshJo  of  T.  Heartie. 


Taslgt.  a  pariA  in  the  Cbeltnorsh  dliJA'on  oftfae  buo- 
dred  of  Stottesden,  a  rectb'Ty  dlechargcd,  iti  flw'llfbcese  (Jf 
1f«r«feM,  the  dWnfery  of  Stottesden,  and  archdekeaory  of 
Salop.  17  liouses,  '96  inhabitautB.  1^  mile  oOilb-weat  of 
Bridgnorth. 

Tasley  is  a  manor.  The  manor  and  states  tbongli  ntidivi- 
ded,  ««  In  tbitdSj-^-one  third  belongs  to  Cbbri^  Tktfbbt,  eHil 
of  Shrewiftary.-^^tid  the  oth^r  two  thirds  to  fidward  ActoA, 
of  Gatacre  Park,  Esq.  The  cfaqrch  is  in  Ibe  patronage  of  ibb 
earl  of  Shrtwsbliry,  and  of  the  Acton  ftmily. 


Tedsmebb.  a  township  in  die  parish  of  Wart  Fekon,  -aod 
in  the  hondred  of  Oswestry.  TfaerMideDceofT.B.O«r«n,Esq. 

Teiturbs.  There  is  much  cepybold-teDure,  bnt  of  «asiet' 
cnabHDs  than  in  the  neigbbonring  coanties.  The  lords  of 
SMse  enstomary  taanors  have  enfranchised  the  copyboMers, 
npon  reeeiring  an  eqairdent  in  money.  1%e  customs  of  th6 
greater  nnmber  are  preserred  and  acted  upon;  In  the  manors 
of  Ford,  Condorer,  Wem,  and  Loppington,  the  lands  descend 
to  the  youngest  son,  and  in  defauh  of  sons,  to  tbe  youngest 
daof^ter.  In  the  tumors  of  Csrdington,  and-  of  Stretton, 
estates  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  and  in  defmlt  of  sons,  the 
daugbten  are  lyhcircMcs.    Ttte  fines  and  berlots  ilso  bi  tbeae 
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two  nuuign,  tboi^  sopwwb^  difiereot,  are  ap  flxed  anA  euy, 
that  it  nu^  be  doubted  whether  the  tenure  ia  not  preferable 
to  freehold.    See  appwdU* 

Tebn.  (River)    See  qipendix. 

Tbtchilju  a  township  in  the  pariah  of  Ellesmere,  nod  in 
the  EUeunere  division  of  the  hnndred  of  Pimbill.  I^  mile 
south-west  of  EUesmere, 

THOMGI.AND8.  A  township  iu  the  psrish  of  Munslow,  and 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow.  7^  miles 
■outhi>«mt  of  Chureh  Stretton. 

TiBBBBTOir.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Edgmoud,  and 
in  the  Newport  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 
67  houses,  303  inhabitants,  A  chapel  to  Edgnuod,  in  the 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Li<^fie]d,  the  d^mery  of  Newpoft, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  A  separate  assessment  fron 
Edgmood.    4  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Newport. 

TiLLET.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Wem,  and  io  the 
Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North.  71 
houses,  348  inhabitants,    i  mile  south-west  of  Wem. 

Tii^sor.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Burford,  and  id  the 
hundred  of  Overs.  7  miles  8outb-«aBt  by  east  of  I^udlow. 
Tilsop,  Nosb,  and  Weston  townships  contain  74  honseti,  377 
inhabitants. 

TtLSTOCK.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Whitcharchi  and 
in  the  Whitdiurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  Nmh, 
a  chapel  to  Whitcborcb,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
21  mitea  south  of  Whitchurch. 

TiHBlKTH.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Chirbuty,  and  in 
the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Cbirbury.  7  miles 
north-west  of  Bishopscastle. 

Tithes.  Very  little  tithe  is  gathered.  In  the  archdeacon- 
ry of  Salop,  in  Hereford  diocese,  somewhat  above  one  half  of 
the  land  pays  tithe  to  the  parochial  clergy.  The  avnvge  of 
the  cooipositions  for  tithes  in  this  county,  does  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  the  tithe  of  the  rent.  A  few  extreme  cases  ma;  be 
pointed  out,  and  such  instances  will  be  talked  of;  bat,  again, 
there  are  other  instances  below  the  average  mentioned. 

TiTTGHsTONB  Cleb  HiLL,  6  miles  north-east' of  Ludlow. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  1,800  f^t.     The  summit  of  it,  on 
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wUofa  ma  IbroMrij  a  Ronmn  Canip,  afibrda  Tery  exteniire 
proapeda  on  tverj  Me,  baniided  bj  diflerent  ranges  of 
distant  bilk,  w  that  on  a  clear  day  no  lean  than  thirteen  or 
fbarteeD  conntiea  are  to  be  seen  with  tbe  naked  eje;  bat  the 
aidea  (aa  Lord  Littleton  observes)  are  more  difficult  to  pass 
than  almoat  any  of  tbe  Welch  hills,  being  covered  with  loose 
atonea,  or  rather  with  pieces  of  rocks,  which  from  their  extra- 
ordinary magnitnde  moat  have  required  an  tmmenae  force  to 
tbmw  then  in  the  diflferent  directions  in  wbicb  we  find  them 
scattered.  Tbe  extreme  point  called  Titteratone,  which 
comprebenda  a  apace  of  nearly  an  acre  and  a  halfof  gronnd,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  a  volcano.  The  ragged 
exterior  of  this  hill,  ia  eompenaated  by  the  great  quantity  of 
coal  and  inm-atone,  found  within  it;  with  tbe  ftmner  of  wbicb; 
of  a  rety  excellent  qadity,  tbe  snrrbanditag  couqtiy  ia 
anpplied. 

liie  Collieries  ere  chiefly  on  tbe  aontb,  and  nortb-eaat  aides 
of  tbe  Clee  Hill,  and  in  sinking  the  deepest  on  the  fitat  df 
these,  tbe  following  atrata  ocenr. — Earth,  sandstone-rock,  and 
basalt,  called  jew-stone,  75  yards;  sandstone^rock,  bind, 
elnocb,  and  coaWoof,  JiS  yards;  the  great  coal,  2  yards; 
eoal-bottom  and  ironstone-roof,  1  yd.  Ifl.;  ironstone  1  yd.  6 
inches;  three-qnartera  coal,  1  ft.  6  in.;  clamper,  2  yds,; 
smith's  coal,  1  yd,  2  ft.;  smith's  coal-bottom,  down  to  the 
four  l«et  coal  rock,  2  ft.;  in  all,  107  yards  1  foot.  In  the 
deepest  pit  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  it  isnecessary  to  aink 
1 16  yards  before  coal  can  be  found,  the  vein  is  however  6  feet 
thick.  The  whole  depth  of  this  pit  ia  137  yards,  and  from 
tbe  great  coal  to  tbe  bottom  there  are  10  feet  of  mixed  coal 


ToNoe.  A  parish  in  the  SbifTnal  division  of  tbe  hundred  of 
Brimstry,  a  curacy,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
the  deanery  of  Newport,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  100 
houses,  636  inhabiteots.  4  miles  south-east  by  east  of 
Shiffiial.    Tonge  Castle  is  tbe  residence  of  G.  Durant,'£sq.   ' 

Tonge,  a  considerable  village,  is  remarkable  for  its 
ancfent   collegiate    church   and   its    castle.       Tbe   former 
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OTiginMy  Moag^  to,  th»  Abttoy  of  Sbmmhmjy  md  «m 
pnncbMed  kf  Onm  lualntl;  widow  o£  Sit  Fulk  PMibiidg^ 
Knt.  Ul«k  whoM-bnUt  ^,  Au^iBMk  U«oU<fHilf!  fara,irM4e% 
fimn  MlpiH,  tif»  ill«4f%  aiKl,  tkammUOt  tp  vbiob  va*  •4deA 
M  bQi|>ittiL  <nr>  tbwt»a»  pmt  patwM.  Il^  i^iardi  Mwd* 
wt&it|>  Ae6n»4MD«tt«  of  X*^  Caatlc,  and  is  a  baiMU^ 
8»d  T^  iqtwtttfog;  •trvotvwct  of  tb«  poised  s^le  of  th* 
ffnrteeptJii  qciatnrjs  aoD«a(iD|f  of  a  mti,  QWtb  and  aoalJi 
^isl^,  inittk  4  t^r.  and  olwp«K  b  the  c«nfn  nw*  a 
tfawUionwb  bnttaiqfr(4«r-«l^^  Inmwdi^ly  aboTO.lhe  reof 
i(  ia  iiq«a«a;.  on  ttija  raata  an  oqtegoiwl,  ball-ator;,  «(hkbi« 
iMtgtfapiwdiintqka  rei^  ppatbnt not  lofty  tpire,  the  qumn  of 
i^hiflliK^twIl'Mf  wy<(>p*af«M)o«wdiwith  vmiX  piooaolt^ 
*pni*9'^4fti(.ir«««Qulof  tlw  abaft.  Al.thDagb-  ibq  ile«pk 
afaodft^ip.  tbe  caaAni  of  tbe  ctton&i  tlw*  nvur  ^been  a 
transept  The  nare  w  dirided  from  the  aiilea  by.  J^Ihim 
hfmd«HI>e<poinM;a^«%  witbdaatcred  pillanon^eacbvde. 
A4i*)ViW)^twapt|th'aMlei8(|b6aBtifal  obaqby  <^apal.  The 
iniliflg,  i«L  a,  ^ery-,  qch.  groin,  ip  the  fiw  atyle  of  HM117  ikt 
EJj^thX  ifBiffni'  ha^iB^ja.pnM'iiiniMi  of  ^Micate  rib*  and.OMlR 
peod^i^  .  Xbe,  tofab.  of  Sir,  Benry  Vwaou,  KnU  is  in  ibe 
Tail'  which  wparAte*  ibe  cbajiel  from  tjke  chuneh.  Ottt 
thm  ia  9  fipfrope*  Bfirwn  of  atoo^  naing  ^Mwit  tea,  featk  Oa 
tbe  divwwto  wn  ftinr,  lery  rich  tab^nulei,  mtk  tba  or%4Md 
pwnliig  mdigildl^  b«r,  b^reawd  of  diev  itatiMa.  WiiUa 
lfa«  um  of  llw'  atMpIc^  wUch  alBiida  on  four  loBy ,  fminted 
arohas,  r^NMla^  oa  elqUnvd  pilfay*,.  an.  ftnr  aapetb 
HtMMiBWOta,  with  cuMbeqt  figmca,  on  aUar  lomba,  of  the 
Peoibri^jn  avd  Vtnons,  all  of  alabaater,  highly  adomed 
with  rich  work.  The  choir  is  small,  and  baa  ejght  stalls  on 
each  side.  The  rood-loft  or  screen  is  nearly  pofect, 
embellidied  with  much  earring  in  oak.  Until  within  these 
few  years,  this  elegant  little  choir  was  sadly  encumbered  by 
the  fabge  nanBsacBt  of  Sir.  Thoraaa  Stanley,  of  tbe  age  of 
Jdmes  tiie  First,  which  hadiabaolutety  throat  tlie  aharfrom  ito 
place.  This  has  lately  been  remored,  a»d  an  ahaf-piaoe  of 
tabunacle.  work- made  oat  of  tbe  omammtal  fragsMBts  of  oAe 
of  tbe  tomba  under  the  steeple,  hi  the  steeple,  beaidfla  a  pe«l 
of  six  bells,  is  a  very  large  and  ancimt  beU,  w^Wng  40  cwt. 
giren  by  a  Pembridge,   Below  this  intevesliag  gslhick  cbarcK 
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are  coiwiderablc  ronaim  of  the  Old  Hospital,  which  hae  been 
le-built  ID  the  adjoiaing  village. 

l^mge  Cattle  ia  a  very  magoifieenl  atracture,  erected  in  the 
last  oeotor;  by  Geoi^  Durant,  Esq.,  oa  the  site  of  the  old 
csMtle,  which  be  purdiaaed  aod  denolisbed.  The  architecture 
is  a  rautaatick  mixture  of  incorrect  Gotbick  and  Moorish,  but 
thongh  bad  in  detail,  the  eflect  produced  is  strikingly  grand, 
ariaiDg  from  the  unmarons  torreta  and  pinnadee,  the  rich 
colour  of  the  atone,  the  wide  extent,  and  the  stalely  crown 
gireo  to  the  whole  by  two  lofty  and  magni£cent  Turkish 
domes.  The  apartments  are  handsome,  and  contain  a  very 
large  collection  of  paintings. 


ToTTERTON.  A  towoahjp  in  the  parish  of  Lydbarj, 
North,  and  in  the  Biahopscastle  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Purslow.    Smiles  soutb-<ast  of  Bbhopscastle. 

Tbaian.  One  of  the  three  great  Manors  or  Lordships  in 
the  Seigniory  of  Oswestry.  The  town  and  libertiea  of 
Oswestry  form  one  manor;  the  second,  which  is  the  moat 
extensive,  and  embraces  18  townships  or  hamlets,  is  called 
Duparts,  and  the  third  the  Traian.  The  lords  of  these  several 
manors  being  lords  Marchers,  exercised  ^'ura  regraAi  therein, 
until  27  and  34  Hen.  8,  when  pleas  of  the  crown  were  directed 
to  be  held  before  the  King's  Justices  in  Eyre. 

Two  great  Courts  }jeet  were  held  annually  in  each  of  these 
lordships  of  Duparts  and  Traian,  and  Conrte  Baron  every 
three  weeks.  At  the  former  court,  being  a  great  inqneat,  each 
township  appeared  by  its  court-men,  and  if  any  made  defanlt 
of  appearance,  or  concealed  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
executed,  (being  in  the  nature  of  a  suit  royal)  a  mulct  of  3 
kine,  or  Ida.  was  levied  on  the  township  by  ancient  custom. 

No  free  tenant  could  alienate  his  land  without  licence  of  the 
lord,  and  a  Heriot  and  Relief  were  payable  at  his  death. 
Heriols  still  continue  to  be  collected,  but  the  Reliefs  have 
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geQerally  feUen  into  disuse.  So  also  a  peculiar  apeciea  of 
rents  called  Morc-y-cantedioH,  V  nod  TaMge^tf-ctaaaHoii,^ 
which  were  paid  in  some  parts  of  these  maoon,  (e.  g.  in 
DudlestoD,)  and  which  appear  to  have  been  originally 
imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  a  garriswi  of  defence  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Welch.  A  sum  of  100  marks  was  formerly 
paid  by  each  manor  on  the  change  of  its  lords,  as  a  recompence 
or  earnest  lor  the  continuation  of  the  accustomed  privilege* 
and  charters. 

An  Inquisition  of  the  manor  of  Traian  made  in  1601,  diews 
that  it  was  then  divided  into  districts,  (csJIed  GaueU  tmd 
Cfioeliiet,')  over  which  bailifTs  or  mayors  were  appointed  to 
Collect  the  above  mentioned  rents,  as  well  as  tlw  cliief  and 
fee  form  rents  due  to  the  lord.  The  names  of  the  tenants 
were  at  that  period,  as  at  present,  almost  exclusively  Welch, 
and  though  that  language  is  not  spoken  yet  it  is  iMained  in 
the  names  of  most  of  the  places  and  fields  in  the  manor. 
Amongst  the  Gavelt  occur  the  following,  viz.,  Gavel  Jeokin, 
Blidir,  Heylin,  Comwynwr  alias  Cadivor,  Morgan,  Owen, 
Yr-ofTeiriad,  Y.£hyn,  Jevan,  Wian,  Kenric-ddu,  Mab-ymoa, 
Hen,  Milir^ch,  Cadwgan,  Bronygarth,  Sec.  Sec.  In  these 
Gavels  from  10  to  20  families  are  numbered;  the  Gwelliea 
(from  Gwely  a  bed)  appear  to  have  been  single  fiimilies,  and 
we  &nd  the  names  of  Gwely  Bys,  David,  Adda,  Howel, 
Ostburn,  Hanmer,  Siartir,  &c. 

The  manor  of  Traian  is  coextensive  with  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin's,  including  therein  the  townships  or  haroleu  of 
Bronygarth,  Weaton-Rbyn,  Ifton-IUiyn,  Wi^ingtmi  and 
Coedyrallt;  also  the  whole  and  extensive  township  of. 
Dudleston,  in  the  parish  of  Ellesmere,  the  township  of 
Middleton,  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry,  aud  the  township  of 
Tre-pieao)  in  the  parish  of  Llaiiymynech. 


*  Morc-j'-cuilcdian, — a  rmi:'  ur  unpodtioB  on  tlw  diitricL 
t  Tugc, — F«Ke,  or  tunctt  oT  pcKcr,  which  wtt  Ihus  porcbucd  bj  Uw  iuhibiluiti. 
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The  Constables  for  these  aeveral  places  are  anniullj 
appointed  at  the  Court  Leet. 

In  an  ancient  Surrey  of  the  Manor  it  is  nid,— "  Item, 
"lliere  are  two  forrests,  rix.  Glynkierk  and  Coedyrallt,  and  a 
parfce  of  the  Lorda  called  Brooogard,  and  for  the  treapauec 
done  and  committed  in  the  said  forreeta  and  parke,  it  was 
accuatomed  to  keepe  forreat  courts  in  the  same  yeare.  And 
there  all  faults  committed  to  be  presented.  And  the  benefit 
thereof  to  come  to  the  lord  wholly." 

"Item,  There  is  a  river  called  Kyrioche,  and  another 
called  the  Dee,  which  rirers  are  my  lords  for  fishing.  As  in 
lime  past  the  Abbot-bouse  of  Waller-ooort  paid  yearely  2t. 
for  the  Water-coarse  to  serve  a  Mille  of  his  neare  the  same 
river." 

The  forest  of  Glynceiriog,  thus  referred  to,  is  supposed  to 
have  extended  from  Bronygarth  Park  to  the  junction  of  the 
river  Ceiriog  with  the  Dee ;  where  the  forest  of  Coedyrallt 
commenced  and  continued  along  the  Banks  of  the  Diee  to 
Knolton  or  Sbellbrook ;  which  stream  divides  the  counties  of 
Salop  and  Flint,  and  is  also  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
manor,  Offa's  Dyke  being  its  wentera,  and  the  rivers  Ceiriog 
and  Dee  its  northern  limits. 

The  line  of  country  slopingf  down  to  the  Banks  of  these 
rivers  is  clothed  with  beantiful  woods,  and  forest  rents  arc 
still  paid,  as  corroborative  of  the  fhct  above  recorded. 

At  Bronygarth  there  is  a  vast  bed  of  Lime  stone,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  purity  and  strength  when  calcined. 
Marine  shells  and  Madrepores  occur  abundantly,  with  slight 
veins  of  copper  and  lead.  Below  the  lime  works  and  near 
the  river,  opposite  Chirk  castle,  is  to  be  seen  the  Adit  of  a 
natural  cavern,  a  circumstance  common  in  the  limestone 
formation.  It  is  said  ib&t  this  cavern  (ignotum  pro  magnjfico) 
extends  to  a  great  distance;  it  ban  not  been  recently,  and 
probably  never  scientifically  examined;  and  the  attention  of 
a  Geologist,  even  of  a  Bnckland,  might  be  rewarded  in 
exploring  its  dark  recesses.  What  is  now  a  den  of  foxes 
may  before  the  deluge  have  been  the  haunt  of  Bears  and 
Hyenas. 

The  Seigniory  of  Oswestry  was,  for  many  centuries,  in  the 
Arundel  family,  but  passed  to,  and  still  remains  in  the  family  of 
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Powys,  with  the  exception  of  the  manor  of  Traiaa,  which  is 
the  [iroperty  of  Edward  Morrall,  Esq.,  by  parctuse. 


Trebebth.  a  lowDthip  iu  the  lurish  of  Uanvair 
Waterdine,  and  in  the  Mainatone  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Clun. 

Tbbbrodieb.  a  township  in  the  pariah  of  Bettus,  and  in 
the  Mainatoiie  division  of  the  hundred  of  CluD. 

Trefarclawdd,  (pro.  Treforcluid.)  A  township  in  the 
parish  of  Oswestry,  and  in  the  upper  dirisktii  of  the  hundred 
of  Oswestry.     2  miles  soutb-west  of  Oswestry. 

Tbbplach.  A  townabip  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry,  aod  in 
the  upper  division  of  tlw  bnndred  of  Oswestry.  3  miles 
south-west  by  south  of  Oswestry. 

Trbfohmbh.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry,  and 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry,  4  miles 
Boutb-west  of  Oswestry. 

Trench.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Ellesmer^  and  in 
the  Ellesniere  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.  2^  miles 
north-west  of  Ellesmere. 

Treprerol;  or  Treprenal.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Llanymynecb,  and  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Oswestry. 

Treterward.  a  township  in  the  pariah  of  Clun,  and  in 
the  Clun  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oun.  7  miles  south- 
west  of  Biahopscastle. 

TuoFORD,  A  parish  in  the  lower  division  of  the  bnndred 
of  Munslow,  a  rectory  discharge,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
the  deanery  of  Wenlock,  and  archdeacouiy  of  Salop.  40 
houses,  186  inhabitants.  8|  miles  south-east  of  Church 
Stretton. 

TwYFORD,  A  towosbip  in  the  parish  of  West  Felton,  and 
in  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

VcKiNoTON.  A  ^woship  in  the  parish  of  Atcham,  and  in 
the  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of  Btadfim],  South, 
6  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Shrewsbury, 
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UppmaTOM.  A  parish  in  Uie  Wellit^^ton  di>imon  of  the 
hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  curacy,  in  the  diocese  of 
Coventry  aud  Lichfield,  the  deaoery  of  Salop,  and  arcbdea- 
coary  of  Salop.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights 
TempIarB,  2&  housea,  139  inhabitants.  2^  miles  north-east 
of  Shrewsbary.    The  residence  of  the  Rer.  Corbet  Browne. 

Ufpeb  Hatton,  and  Nbthbr  Hattos,  A  township  in 
the  parish  of  Stanton  Lacy,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Munslow,    1  miles  north  of  Ludlow. 

Upper  Heath,  and  Nether  Heath.  A  township  in  the 
parish  of  Worthen,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Ford. 

Upper  Lonqdem.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Pontesbury, 
and  in  the  Ponlesbary  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford,  a 
chapel  to  Pontesbury.    6  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Upper  Parks.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Diddlebury, 
and  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow.  7  miles 
southeast  of  Church  Strettnn. 

UppiNaxoH.  A  pari^  in  the  Wellington  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  curacy,  in  the  diocese  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdea- 
conry of  Salop.  A  peculiar.  23  houses,  111  inhabitants. 
7  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Shrewsbury. 

UpRossall;  or  The  Isle.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Chad,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.     See  the  Isle. 

Upton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Shiffual,  and  in  the 
Shifinal  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimatrj.  1^  mile  south- 
east of  Shilfnal. 

Uftoh  Cresset.  A  pariah  in  the  Chelmarsh  division  of 
the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  a  rectory  discharged,  in  the 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Stottesden, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  9  houses,  69  inhabitants.  4^ 
mites  south-west  by  west  of  Bridgnorth.  The  residence  of 
Mrs.  Haruage. 

Uptoh  Magna.  A  parish  in  the  Wellington  division  of 
the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  rectory  remaining  in 
charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery 
of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  101  faonses,  667 
inhabitants.  In  this  amount  is  included  the  popalatioD  of  an 
extra-parochial  place  called  Haughmond  demesne,  containing 
60  inhftbitaots.    4  miles  east  of  Shrewsbury. 
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Uptoh  Pabta;  or  Watebs  Uptok.  A  pariab  in  dw 
Welliogtoa  diviHon  of  tbe  hundred  of  Bndf^,  Soath,  a 
rectory  diacharged.  Id  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
the  deanery  of  Newport,  and  ardideaconry  of  Salop.  31 
hoDsea,  165  inhabitanta.    7  miles  west  of  Newport 

Veknington.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Westhury,  aad 
in  the  Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford,  10  inilea  senth. 
west  of  Shrewabary. 

VvBNwr,  or  Vbbnibw  River.     See  appendix. 

Walcot.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Chirhnry,  aad  in 
the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbory.  8  miles 
north-west  of  Btshopscastle. 

Walcot.  A  township  ia  the  parish  of  Wellington,  wid  in 
the  WellingtoD  divisioQ  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 
1  mile  north  of  Wellinglou. 

Walcot  Park.  In  the  handred  of  Purdow.  llie  aaat  of 
the  Earl  of  Powis.    3  miles  south>«Mt  of  BishopMsatle. 

Tlie  adjacent  hills  are  clothed  with  full-grown  woods  aad 
flourishing  plantations;  the  park  i^  very  extensive,  findy 
laid  out,  and  abundantly  atooked  with  deer.  Ou  a  gently 
rising  eminence  stands  the  mansion,  which  is  built  of  brick, 
with  stone  comers  and  a  Dorick  portico  in  AtmL  l^e 
-approach  to  it  is  nobly  embellished  by  lofty  trees,  and  by  a 
floe  expanse  of  water  on  the  right.  Within  the  veigeofthe 
domain  is  a  hill  called  Tongley,  on  which  are  vestiges  of  a 
British  encampment  called  Bury  Ditcha.  The  area  of  the 
camp  is  circular  and  of  great  extent,  defended  by  three  deep 
trenches  with  high  monnds  or  ramparts,  which  in  some  places 
have  been  planted  with  firs,  by  order  of  the  proprietor, 
lliese,  as  they  grow  up,  tend  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
the  trenches,  and  to  destroy  the  character  of  the  placcacircum- 
stance  which  every  antiquary  who  visits  it  will  doubtless 
regret.  From  this  eminence  a  grand  and  varied  scene 
presents  itself;  on  one  hand  is  seen  Clun,  with  its  ruined 
castle,  situated  in  a  dreary  wild,  bounded  by  bleak  heights; 
on  the  other,  the  town  of  Bishopscastle,  with  the  interjacent 
valley,  displaying  several  gradations  uf  culture  and  fertility. 
In  other  parts  the  prospect  is  enlivened  by  occasional  glimpses 
of  rich  pastoral  landscape,  rendered  more  delightful  by 
contrast  with  the  bold  and  naked  hills  that  overlook  thoa. 
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Among  other  eDcampmeoto  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  is 
oDe  between  Punlow  and  Basford  Gate;  it  takes  in  the  whole 
compass  of  a  hill  called  Bormtgh  Siil,  in  form  somewhat 
Tesembling  a  heart,  and  is  fortified  with  a  foase  in  some  parts, 
and  in  others  with  a  double  or  triple  area,  accordiDg  as  the 
groand  is  more  or  less  accessible;  and  where  there  is  the 
advantage  of  a  precipice  there  is  neither  ditch  nor  rampart; 
the  fosse  is  grown  orer  with  trees.  About  three  miles  south  of 
the  Bmy  Ditdua  is  the  Caer  Caradoc,  designated  by  Cam- 
den as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Caractacns  and 
Ostorins,  to  whidi  we  have  elaewbeie  adverted.  See  Caer 
Caradoc. 


Walford.  a  tuwndiip  in  the  pari^  of  Baschorcb,  and  in 
the  Baschurcb  dtvisicm  of  the  hundred  of  Pimbill.  6J  miles 
north-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Wallop.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Westbury,  and  in 
the  Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  10^  miles  south- 
west of  Shrewsbury.  Wallop  Hall  is  the  residence  of 
Samuel  Amy  Severne,  Esq. 

Wall  under  Haywood.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Rusbbnry,  and  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Munslow.    4  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Church  Stretton. 

Walls,  (The)     See  Quatford. 

Walton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Ercall  Magoa,  or 
High  Ercall,  and  in  the  WelliDgtOD  divisioD  of  the  hundred 
of  Bradford,  South. 

Walton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Onibury,  or 
OnnybuTy,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Munslow.    3^  miles  north-west  of  Ludlow. 

Walton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Worthen,  and  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbury.  14  miles 
south-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Warlbt.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen,  and  in 
the  Hales  Owen  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimsti^.  3  miles 
north-east  of  Hales  Owen. 
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Wastb  Land  of  Shbopshibs.  See  Plaats,  fcc 
Water.  The  rirer  Sereni  mii*  throogfa  Uub  oonnty,  from 
oorth-veat  to  Bonth-eait,  aad  ■•  nar^able  the  whole  way; 
but  its  naTJgatioD  is  veiy  amA  impeded  by  tbe  lowneH  of 
the  vrater  io  sammer,  and  by  floods  id  winter.  It  is  the  only 
navi^ble  river.  Tbe  Tewela  chiefly  used  on  it,  are  ba^ea 
trows,  wherries,  and  boats.  The  barges  and  trows  hart 
masts,  which  can  be  lowered  to  go  under  bridgva :  the  atiem 
carries  them  down,  with  or  without  a  sail,  and  they  are  towed 
up  by  men,  assisted,  or  not,  in  the  same  manner,  according  to 
the  wind.  The  barges  are  from  30  to  80  tons  bnrtben,  mai 
trade  very  much  between  Shrewsbury  and  Gloucester.  The 
trows  are  larger,  and  belong  to  the  ports  lower  doi<;n  the 
Serem.  They  fetch  timber  from  Pool-quay,  in  Montgontery- 
ahire,  and  are  used  to  convey  goods  betwerai  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  that  are  carried  in  smaller  Teasels  to  or  from  tbe  first 
of  those  ports;  but  much  the  greater  number  of  bai^resis 
employed  in  carrying  tbe  produce  of  the  mines  near  Coal- 
brook-dale  into  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  kc 
A  horse  towing-path  is  established  from  Bewdley  to  Coal- 
brook-dale,  the  office  of  towing  barges  by  wen,  being  looked 
upon  as  very  injurious  to  their  maonen. 

Coracles  are  another  kind  of  vessel  nsed  npou  this  rirer  by 
fishermen,  who  are  skilful  in  the  management  of  then 
whilst  upon  the  water,  and  who  carry  them  heme,  by 
depending  them  from  the  top  of  their  beads,  down  their 
backs.  Mr,  Pennant  mentions  them,  as  used  also  upon  tbe 
Dee.  He  aays,  "  the  ancient  British  boMs,  the  VitiHa  ^tntgia 
of  Plint,  the  modem  coracles,  are  much  in  use  in  these  parts, 
forthepurposeaofSalmon-fiahing.  TbeybaveDOwIostthecanse 
of  their  name,  being  no  longer  covered  with  coria,  or  hides,  bnt 
with  strong  pitched  canvas.  They  hold  only  a  ai^Ie 
person,  who  uses  a  paddle  with  great  dexterity.  The  Britons 
bad  them  of  large  size,  and  even  made  short  voyages  in  them. 
This  account  applies  also  to  the  Severn  coracles,  except  that  tbe 
latter  appear  the  more  genuine  vessel,  as  they  still  retain  tbe 
material  from  whence  they  are  named.  They  ore  formed  t^ 
ashen  laths,  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  covered  witb 
borseJiides, 
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Winea  and  grocery  goods  are  brongbt  up  the  Severn,  from 
Briatol  and  GloDcester,  to  Shrewsbury,  and  bo  oq  to  Montgo- 
meryshire; end  from  Coalbrook-dale  many  reseela  are  laden 
with  coal,  and  with  the  produce  ofthdr  inm-worki,  potteries, 
china,  &c.  The  opposite  shore  of  Brooeley  affords  also  the 
same  ladings.  There  is  limestone  on  boUi  sides  the  rirer,  but 
it  is  no  great  export,  except  when  burnt  into  lime.  There  is 
a  wharf,  or  quay,  for  vessels  at  Bridgnorth,  some  miles  below 
Coalbrook-dale,  and  the  same  convenience  at  Shrewsbury, 
considerably  higher  up  the  river;  but  there  is  no  great  port 
in  this  county ;  perhaps  50,000  tons  of  coal  are  exported 
annually  from  Coalport,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods, 
for  the  supply  of  Wellington,  Newport,  Shiffh^,  &c  are 
imported  there.  The  principal  warehouse  extends  over  the 
canal,  and  is  upon  the  bank  of  the  Severn,  so  that  goods  can 
be  taken  up  through  a  trap-door  out  of  the  canal,  and  let 
down  into  vessels  in  the  river,  or  vice  verta.  Flannels  are 
exported  from  Shrewsbury,  and  grain,  cheese,  and  lead. 
Soap  is  both  imported  to  Shrewsbury  from  Bristol,  by  retail 
dealers,  and  soap  made  in  Shrewsbnry,  is  exported  down  the 
Severn,  and  starch. 

The  fish  found  in  the  Severn,  as  it  passes  through 
Shropshire,  are  1,  Salmon,  which  come  up  the  river  with  the 
first  flush  of  water  after  Michaelmas,  and  are  in  high  season 
till  Hay.  This  fish  often  sells  now  from  1«.  6d.  to  2».  6d,  per 
pound.  Some  years  ago  it  was  cheaper;  but  in  the  banning 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  full  as  dear  as  it  is  now,  and  was 
almost  entirely  bought  up  for  the  London  market  at  that 
price;  which  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  value  of  money 
at  that  time,  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  convey  it. 
At  a  former  period,  salmon  is  reported  to  have  been  so 
plentiful  at  Shrewsbury,  that  stipulations  were  made  in  the 
indentures  of  apprenticeship,  fixing  the  nnmber  of  days  in  a 
week  on  which  the  master  may  serve  it  as  food  to  bis 
apprentice.  3.  Flounders,  which  are  reckoned  a  delicate  fish, 
from  this  river.  3.  Pike,  which,  in  the  Shropshire  part  of  the 
river,  are  rather  scarce;  but  higher  up,  vie.  in  Mon^mnery- 
shire,  are  more  plentiful,  and  most  exceHeat.      4.   Tront. 
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6.  Graylinf^.  &  Perch.  7.  Eek.  8.  Sbad,  which  come  into 
tb«  river  in  April,  tu  spawn ;  and  if  caught  before  they  bare 
spawned,  they  are  g;ood;  afterwards,  on  their  return,  tbey  are 
very  poor.  9.  Bleak;  a  small  fid,  suppioaed  by  aome 
persons  to  be  young  shad ;  but  it  is  not  known  to  be  so, 
10.  Gudgeons,  in  good  plenty.     11.  Chubs.     12.  Roadi. 

13.  Diace.      The  three   last   lish    are    in    great   numbers. 

14.  Carp    are    found    in    some    deep    parts    of  the  river. 

15.  There  are  some  lampreys  in  the  Shropshire  part  of  the 
Severn ;  in  Worcestershire  they  are  more  plentiful.  16.  Ruff. 
17.  Bullhead.  18.  Loach.  19.  Stickleback.  20.  HioDow. 
21.  Boiling.  23.  Lamperns.  Mr.  P^nant  remarks  20  sorts 
of  fish,  whidi  may  be  met  with  in  the  river  Vyrawy,  and 
looks  upoa  the  number  as  remarkably  large.  According  to 
this  list,  the  Severn  contaiaa  22  different  sorts. 

There  b  oeitber  lock  nor  weir  upon  the  Severn,  from  Pool- 
quay,  in  Montgomeryshire,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  near 
Bristol;  a  distance  of  16&  miles.  From  its  source  in 
Plinlinunon-faill  Id  the  sea,  it  runs  about  200  miles,  but  is 
navigate  only  from  Pool-quay.  Its  course  through 
Shropshire  is  between  50  and  70  miles.  Smne  years  ago, 
attempts  were  made  to  procure  the  improvement  of  its  naviga- 
tion, by  deepeni^  the  shallows  and  erecting  locks,  but  tke 
scheme  was  opposed,  and  defeated.  Tbe  oontributary  riTers 
within  tbe  county,  are,  first,  tbe  Cnalet  whirii  rises  on 
Cmidon^narah,  and  which  within  a  few  miles  of  its  source, 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ouy  for  some  way,  but  upon  a 
different  declivity,  when  torning  west  and  north  west  it  runs 
into  the  Severn,  a  little  beyond  the  confines  of  the  county, 
and  almost  opposite  to  tbe  village  of  Berriew,iD  Montgomery- 
shire, having  fallen  in  tbe  course  of  the  last  fourteen  or 
sixteen  milea,  about  300  feet.  Hie  Severn  comes  iiito 
Shropshire  near  Helverley,  having  just  received  on  iu 
north  bank,  the  considerable  river  Vyrnwy,  which,  for  some 
miles  previous  to  its  confluence  with  the  Severn,  forms  tbe 
boundary  of  the  counties,  and  receives  on  its  Sbropdire  shore 
the  Mwda-brook,  iacreaaed  by  a  smaller  sb«am.  A  little  be- 
low Montford  Inridge,  the  river  Ferry,  increased  by  five  smaller 
streams,  runs  into  the  Severn  on  its  north  bauk.  At 
Shrewsbury,  the  Meole-brook,  a  considerable  stream,  runs 
into  Uie  south  side;  four  smaller  streams  having  been  before 
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receiTcd  oo  tbe  same  bank.  The  Mmle  is  iocreased  by  the 
Rea,  that  rima  out  of  Martia-pool,  (there  are  at  least  two 
other  breok«  diatin^uiahed  hy  the  saine  general  term,  in  other 
parti  of  tbe  coonty).  The  Rea  receires  at  least  fifteen  smaller 
Btreama,  before  its  junction  iTith  the  Meole. 

Between  foar  and  five  miles  east  of  Shrewsbury,  ^e 
rirer  Tern  joins  tbe  Severn  on  the  north.  It  rises  in  Stafford- 
abire,  bat  soon  eaters  this  connty,  ranning  south,  near  30 
miles  perhaps,  taking  in  its  windings,  which  are  not  so 
contorted  as  those  of  many  other  rivers.  Cherrington-brook, 
the  Strine,  the  Lee,  and  tbe  Roden,  which  nnile  near  Walcot, 
with  fonr  nameless  streams,  are  auxiliaries  to  the  Tern. 
Bell-brook  joins  the  Severn  on  the  north,  and  Cund-brook  on 
the  opposite  side,  near  a  village  and  mansion  of  the  same 
nnne.  Rocque,  in  his  map,  makes  this  a  stream  of  only  two 
or  three  miles  from  its  source,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  continuation 
of  the  Quaking-brook,  rising  in  the  parish  of  Church  Stretton, 
called  at  Longnor,  the  Itea-brook,  and  aftefwards  the 
Cundover  and  Cantlop-brook,  and  which  runs  from  its  source 
above  thirteen  miles  north  and  east,  having  received  three 
contributary  streams  without  names,  and  at  Cund-stank,  the 
Bull-lmmb.  Rocque's  mistake  is,  making  the  first  eight  or 
nine  miles  of  the  brook  in  question  fall  south  into  the  Ony; 
bat  the  division  of  the  difierent  declivities  is  near  Church 
Stretton,  and  not  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Cund ;  and  the 
original  spring  or  field  where  it  rises,  has  the  name  of 
Cdnd-sitch.  Between  Cund  and  Bridgnorth,  the  Severn 
receives  west,  five  or  six  smaller  brooks,  and  on  its  east  side, 
two  of  the  same  description.  Near  Bridgnorth,  the  Worf 
river,  consistii^  of  Hom-mill-brook,  Cosaford-brook,  and  at 
least  four  others.  Below  Bridgnorth  the  Severn  receives, 
west,  Marbrook,  augmented  by  Be^^aiB-brook,  and  another 
smaller  stream.  Lower  doirn,  on  the  same  side,  Bor^brook, 
increased  by  three  others.  Between  Bore>brook  and  Dowles, 
the  Severn  receives  two  smaller  streams  west,  and  one  east, 
and  soon  after  -enters  Worcestershire,  near  the  port  and 
borough  of  Bewdley.  The  streams  that  irrigate  Shropshire, 
north  of  tbe  Severn,  and  do  uot  fall  into  it,  are  the  Morles, 
which  rises  in  Sellatyn-bill,  and  runs  into  the  Ceiriog,  which 
joins  the  Dee  near  Chirk.    Shcl-hrook  runs  to  tbe  Dee  from 
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i]«ar  Wetahhamptoo.  ElCbrook,  near  Whitchurcfa,  aod  the 
Wecver,  witb  three  cuotribatarjr  streams,  become  a  cooaiderahle 
rirer  throug-h  Cheshire.  Soath  of  the  Zeren,  and  not  tkr 
fnm  the  course  of  the  Camlet,  already  staled  to  bare  ran  into 
that  river,  we  meet  witb  the  Ctun,  which  joint  the  Teme  near 
Leintwardine,  in  Herefordshire,  Kemp-brook,  and  four 
others,  (a\l  into  the  Clan.  The  Ony  joins  the  Teme  near 
Oakley-park.  This  rirer  was  staled  to  run  for  some  way 
parallel  with  the  Camlet,  which  in  its  course  west  north-west 
to  the  Seveni,  had  a  fall  of  about  300  feet.  The  fall  of  the 
Ouy,from  where  it  takesadifferent  direction  to  the  Camlet,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Teme,  is  about  300  feet  also.  Qnaony-brook 
and  Stradbrook,  baring  united,  join  the  Ony  before  its 
confluence  with  the  Tene;  and  at  Ludlow,  the  Teme  b 
augmented  by  the  Corre,  which  flows  for  many  miles  throagfa 
R  ralley  to  which  it  gives  name.  The  Corre  is  augmented 
by  two  brooks,  and  one  of  them  is  a  junction  of  three  small 
streams.  Ledwicb-brook,  with  three  contributary  streams, 
and  the  Rea  with  five,  join  the  Teme,  which  having  varied 
somewhat  in  its  course  from  the  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
forming  the  boundary  in  some  places,  finally  leaves  it  near 
Tenbury,  in  Worcestershire,  and  falls  into  the  Severn  below 
tbe  capital  of  that  county.  The  Teme  is  celebrated  for 
grayling;  there  is  trout  also  in  plenty. 

Thus  we  have  a  hundred  or  more  rivers  and  brooks,  or 
parts  of  rivers  aod  brooks,  that  are  of  consequence  enough  to 
be  noted  in  some  of  the  maps  of  the  county ;  perhaps  tbe 
smaller  streams  and  springs  unnoticed  in  any  chart,  may  be 
equally  numerous.  Those  specified,  according  to  the  estimat* 
to  be  made  from  a  comparison  of  different  maps,  and  from 
some  local  knowledge,  run  courses  of  near  ^JO  miles  in 
lengdi.  Where  there  is  such  opportunity  of  grinding  com  by 
water,  it  is  to  bq  lamented  that  there  are  any  wind-mills;  for 
they  afford  more  probability  of  general  danger  than  water- 
mills:  they  are  a  nuisance  to  the  eyp  in  most  prospects  that 
exhibit  them ;  and  are  particnlarly  alarming  to  most  horses 
that  have  occasion  to  go  near  them.  It  is  a  duty,  indeed,  but 
one  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  to  accommodate  roads  and 
these  formidable  fabricka,  so  far  to  each  other,  that  they  may 
bave  as  little    proximity  as    possible.       In  recommending 
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la,  the  obterratioD  ifaould  not  ba  omitted,  that  if 
B  are  dammed  up  lo  supply  them  with  water,  a 
considerable  qaantity  of  groand  may  be  made  hoggy,  or 
unfit  for  the  beit  purposei  of  agricoltiire;  bat  if  mHIa  are 
supplied  by  phlegmt,  or  small  streuns,  carried  off  upon  a 
bigfa  level  above  the  parent  stream  for  some  way  before  they 
are  confined,  this  evil  is  prerenled;  and  the  irrigation  of 
land  may  be  increased  by  the  circamstance.     See  Lakes. 


Watering.  There  are  some  meadows  floated,  by 
pTeserving  levels  irom  streams  of  water,  but  little  of  this 
improvement  is  done  in  a  masterly  manner;  though  floating 
has  been  long  in  practice  by  a  few  of  the  best  fanners,  and  the 
use  of  the  spirit-level  is  known. 

At  Holly-grove,  near  Draytcm,  on  the  north-east  borders  of 
the  connty,  and  at  Walcot,  near  BisbopscaStle,  on  the  south 
west,  are  some  very  complete  water-meadows,  and  which 
can  be  flooded  at  pleasure;  the  river  Tern,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  a  large  artificial  lake,  supplied  by  running 
atreams,  in  the  second  instance,  lying  above  the  level  of  the 
meadows.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  both;  that  of 
conducting  the  feeders  along  a  ridgo-level,  from  which  tbe 
water  flows  both  ways.  The  meadows  at  Holly^grore  were 
formed  by  the  plou^ ;  those  at  Walcot  by  the  spade,  at  an 
expense  of,  perhaps,  £12  per  aore.  The  latter  were  not 
worth  many  shillings  per  acre,  in  their  original  state;  and 
now  they  wjU  afford  two  crops  ofhay,  or,  what  is  better,  graze 
late  in  the  spring  (a  great  advantage  in  a  country  of  sheep 
walks,)  and  still  afford  about  two  tons  ofhay  per  acre,  and  a 
valuable  crop  of  headgrow,  or  aftermath.  Hill-watering  is 
equally  advantageous:  many  acres  of  good  meadow-land 
have  been  made  upon  a  farm  that  had  no  level  ground,  by 
collecting  tlie  springs,  and  bringing  tbem  along  feeders  cut 
on  a  declivity,  when  they  overflow  ttie  lower  side.  Before 
ground  is  watered,  all  the  low  and  moist  parts  should  be 
well   drained  with  stone,  and  covered  over;   and  with   ibis 
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precantiou,  the  ntthy  and  motty  boltomc,  and  the  dry  banlu 
are  alauwt  equally  ioiprored  by  waUiing'.  It  haa  been  kDOwn 
even  to  answer  where  the  upper  toil  waa  poor,  and  the 
BubstrBlnm  a  rocky  clay,  or  catbraJD.  Many  fannora  besital* 
to  water,  where  the  Mream  is  clear  or  pure.  One  stream  of 
water  may  be  more  eoricbii^  than  aoother ;  bat  if  there  ia  a 
manure  from  water,  owing^  to  the  fixed  air  that  eacapes  during 
its  decompositioi,  any  water  that  can  be  brought  orer  land  ia 
very  thin  layera,  and  that  shall  not  flow  too  for,  before  it 
drop*  into  a  drain  to  carry  it  off  aj^n,  most  inri^rale  the 
Boil. 

Upon  the  river  Tern,  near  Drayton,  for  some  extent,  the 
lands  are  regularly  floated  with  a  strong  stream.  They  are 
grazed  early  in  the  spring  with  cows  and  olber  stock,  (not 
sheep).  If  the  grass,  which  ia  forced  at  that  time  upon  the 
meadows,  waa  to  remain,  the  bottom  would  rot  loog  before  it 
was  ready  to  cat.  After  the  cattle  are  drawn  off,  the  water 
is  again  turned  on,  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  rather  ceaiae  hay 
ia  produced.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a  black  peaty  nature. 
By  means  of  the  milldams  or  sluices  across  the  river,  a  lara^ 
body  of  water  is  brought  in  trenches,  and  distributed  over 
the  land  k  the  same  method  as  watering  is  practised  ia 
Wiltshire.  Where  a  brook  runs  through  a' valley,  the  aoil  of 
which  is  shallow,  and  the  snbHStratum  clay,  it  beoooaea 
loaded  aRer  heavy  showers,  with  pwticies  of  noil  waAed  fnm 
the  arable  lands.  As  this  water  spreads  over  the  valleys,  it 
leaves  behind  it  a  sediment  that  acta  aa  manure.  The  wal« 
oouraes,  which  only  flow  in  the  rainy  and  winter  sasaon,  are 
often  distributed  by  shallow  floats  over  the  meadow  bmds, 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  the  drainings  of  the  ftild-yard, 
which  is  a  fovourable  circnnutaace.  In  that  part  of  tbe 
county  that  partakes  of  hill  and  dale,  the  springs  and  rivoleta 
are  used  for  watering;  aud  in  tbe  month  of  April  foroo 
vegitalioQ  very  much.  Wherever  tbe  bottom  ia  sand,  or 
gravelly,  no  improveiBent  equals  tbe  advastagea  derived  from 
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Watbbb  UrTOH.  A  pariih  in  the  Welling;toi)  dirnion  of 
Ike  hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  rectny  disdnigAd,  in  the 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Newport, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  31  houses,  165  inhabitants.  10 
miles  north-east  of  Shrewsbury. 

Wattlesborouqh.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Gardes- 
ton,  and  in  the  Ford  diviaion  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  Car- 
desloB  and  Wattksborongh  townships  contain  66  houses,  297 
inbabitanls.    6  miles  sontb-west  by  west  of  Slirewsbury. 

Wellihbtoh,  a  parish  and  market  town  iu  the  Welli^- 
ton  division  of  the  fanadred  of  Bradford,  South.  A  vicarage 
remaining  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Cormtryaod  Lichfield, 
tlie  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  1,700 
hanses,  8,390  inhabitants.  12  miles  soutb-eaat  by  east  of 
Shrewsbury.  160  miles  north-west  of  London.  Loho.  2. 
36  w.  Lat.  53.  45  it.  Market  on  Thursday,  Fairs,  March 
33,  June  33,  September  20.  Norember  17. 

Wellington  is  a  neat  town  in  a  popnlons  diatrict,  lying  iu 
tfie  centre  of  iron  and  coal  works,  and  has  a  wril  supplied  and 
much  frequented  market.  Its  charcb  is  a  rery  handwune 
nodem  structure,  apparently  of  the  free  stone  of  Grinabill; 
near  it  is  a  very  respectable  chanty  school.  It  was  in  this 
town  and  its  vicmity  that  Charles  the  first,  then  on  his  mar-ch 
to  Shrewsbury,  mastered  his  forces,  and  after  issui^  orders 
for  die  mainteeance  of  strict  discipline,  made  a  solemn  pro. 
testation  (bat  be  would  defend  the  established  reJigion,  gorem 
by  law,  and  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  ^d  ^at  if  he 
oooquered  he  would  uphold  the  privileges  of  parliament.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  he  was  compelled  by  adversity  to  asake 
this  protestation  of  his  adherence  to  the  duties  of  an  English 
monarch:  had  heearlier  practised  them  he  wonid  have  avoided 
the  errors  which  set  bini  at  variance  with  his  parliament. 

FriHB  this  town  is  seen  to  great  advantage  the  huge  mound 
of  the  Wrekin,  its  base  being  distant  only  two  miles.  Through 
the  interjacent  country  runs  the  PrKtorian  highway  called 
Watling  Street,  which  in  this  vicinity  gives  name  to  a  little 
village  on  the  main  road  to  London.    In  Wellington  there  is 
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a  printing  estaUidnnent  condneted  by  BIr.  Hoolaloii,  one  of 
the  laif^est  pronncid  publuher*  ia  the  kingdom. 


Tbe  celebrated  Da.  WiTHBRiKa,antbar  of  the  "Botanical 
anaugemeot  of  Britiah  plants,"  waa  born  at  WellingtOB,  in  the 
year  1741.  Tbe  family  from  which  he  deacended  was 
respectable,  and  had  reaided  during  muiy  generationa  on  a 
amalt  patrimony,  in  thia  county.  Hia  father  was  a  physician ; 
his  mother  a  relation  of  tbe  celebrated  Hurd,  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  His  mother  surfired  her  husband  many  yean; 
but  we  may  auppose  that  she  fonnd  erery  compenaation  for 
hia  loss  in  the  filial  attention  of  her  aon,  for  his  biographer 
informs  us  that  she  followed  his  fortnnea  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life. 

Nothing  strikingly  remarkable  is  recorded  of  Dr 
Withering's  early  years.  He  aeema  to  hare  received  a  good 
claaaical  education,  and  to  hare  had  hia  mind  imbued  by  his 
excellent  parents  with  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion; 
and  was  more  distingniabed  for  steady  sense  and  correct 
judgment,  than  for  tbe  flights  of  fancy  or  the  eccentricities 
of  grains.  Perceiving  that  be  waa  mach  retarded  in  his 
studies  by  a  weak  memory,  he  erery  day  learned  by  heart,  a 
certain  portion  of  verae  or  prose,  which  he  was  carefot 
constantly  to  keep  increasing,  till  at  length  he  so  completely 
remedied  his  natural  defect,  that  be  was  not  nn^r  the 
necessity  in  subsequent  life  of  taking  notes  connected  either 
with  bis  studies,  or  profession,  but  could  rely  upon  his  own 
powers  of  recollection. 

In  the  autumn  of  1762,  be  was  matriculated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  be  aeema  to  hare  distingursbed 
himself  by  pursuing  his  studies  with  tbe  greatest  diligence 
and  attention.  The  fairly  written  folios  and  quartos,  illus- 
trated by  neatly  executed  drawings,  which  still  remain,  assert 
both  hia  industry  and  ingenuity.  His  "Adversaria"  alone 
contain  nearly  a  thousand  folio  pages,  alphabetically  ananged 
according  to  their  respective  subjects. 
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While  Dr.  Withvrio^  was  unwearied  in  the  pnnuit  of 
academiok  learning,  as  well  as  iu  all  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  belong'  more  immediately  to  the  medictll 
profenion,  for  which  he  was  intended,  he  did  not  n^lect  th« 
Gulttration  of  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  accomplishments. 
He  was  Tery  fond  of  mosick,  and  occasionally  attempted 
poetry.  But  be  sought  principally  to  unbend  his  mind  in  that 
coltivated  and  improved  society  which  the  northern  metropolis 
in  BDcfa  an  eminent  degree  affords,  and  which  he  so  peculiarly 
enjoyed.  On  Sunday  he  attended  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Bobertson,  or  the  episcopal  chapel ;  and  frequently  passed  the 
erenings  at  the  bouse  of  Dr.  Culleo,  where  reading  suitable 
to  the  day  was  introduced,  and  interesting,  discossions  on 
religion  odea  took  place.  In  one  of  his  letters  written  at  this 
period  he  makes  the  following  remark,  which  though  it 
dropped  from  a  young  and  inexperienced  pen,  is  well  worthy 
of  observation.  "As  to  your  supposition,  I  can  only  obserre, 
that  the  onerriog  band  of  Providence  orders  all  thii^  for 
the  best,  and  perhaps  to  anticipate  misfortunes  may  be 
infringing  upon  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  /  am  hielined  to 
think  that  a  dutnut  n  Providaux  is  a  frequent  emae  of  our 


At  this  period  of  his  life  Dr.  Withering  commenced  an 
acquaintance  with  an  elderly  Scotch  lady,  from  whom  he 
received  tbe  following  anecdote,  relative  to  the  attadiroent  of 
the  brave  islanders  to  Prince  Charles,  end  which,  as 
illustrative  of  the  habits  of  this  noble  race  of  men,  is  worthy 
of  pre««rvation. 

"After  tbe  battle  of  Calloden  the  Prince  took  refage  in  a 
wood,  accompanied  by  David  Tullock,  Rory  Macfcenkie,  and 
a  few  others,  Tbe  wood  was  invested  by  the  King's  troops, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  positively  informed  that  the 
Pretender  was  concealed  in  iL  The  refugees  observing  the 
approach  of  their  enemies,  and  finding  escape  impossible, 
resolved  to  die  like  heroes;  but  Mackenzie  prepared  for  a 
still  snore  generous  sacrifice.  Having  prevailed  upon  his 
companions  to  ascend  a  lofty  tree,  he  remained  below, 
feigning  himself  to    be    tbe   young    Chevalier.      He  was 
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discovered  stretched  on  the  ground  and  instantly  cooinianded 
to  Borrender.  Wbeo  starting  up,  and  drawing  his  claymon. 
"What"  be  exclaimed,  "do  you  not  know  your  Prince?" 
at  the  same  moment  rushing  forward  with  desperation,  he 
cut  down  two  of  his  opponents  before  he  fell  overpowered  by 
Dumhers.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  haviiuf 
been  identified  by  the  barber  who  had  ^red  his  Hrghneaa  in 
Edinburgh,  was  conveyed  to  London,  where  the  mistafce  was 
discovered." 

.  In  the  year  1766,  Dr.  Withering  completed  his  academical 
studies  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physick.  The  intimacies  he  formed  were  with  men  «rf 
character,  tidents,  and  erudition ;  and  he  distinguished  bimseU 
by  some  ingenious  essays  connected  with  the  professitm  he 
had  embraced,  which  obtained  the  praise  and  supprat  of 
Professor  Cullen. 

Upon  his  quittii^  the  University  he  made  an  excnrsHHi  to 
France;  not  merely  as  an  object  of  pleasure,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an  acquaintance  which  he  had  previously  fonoed 
in  JUmdon,  with  the  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  who  offered  to  give  him  every  assistance 
in  forwarding  the  great  object  of  his  researches.  Dr. 
Withering's  conduct  while  abroad  reflects  upon  him  great 
credit.  A  pleasing  trait  of  his  attachment  to  religion  is  thus 
recorded  by  his  bit^rapher.  "  He  soon  became  invol  ved  in  a 
controversy  with  two  able  disputants,  and  avowed  himself  the 
advocate  of  Christianity.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  were 
maintained  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  nor  did  the 
discussion  terminate  till  he  had  fully  refuted  the  objections 
advanced.  He  expresses  in  his  diary  the  satisfaction  he 
derived  from  this  success,  not  with  the  exultation  of  triumph, 
but  with  a  hope  that  he  had  rendered  an  essential  service  to 
his  opponents," 

He  had  been  accompanied  in  his  tour  by  a  friend  of  the 
name  of  Townsend.  This  friend  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  at  Paris;  and  all  his  effects  were  claimed  by  goveromenl, 
as  having  belonged  to  a  fureigner  dying  in  the  profession  of 
the  reformed  religion.  Dr.  Withering  opposed  this  claim, 
and  after  much  exertion  he  at  length,  by  means  of  the  British 
ambassador,  obtained  their  restitution.    We  nuy  gather  from 
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one  of  hu  letters,  written  at  the  time,  ttw  impression  this 
oironiBBtance  made  upon  bis  mind  :— 

"I  Bhall  for  the  future  enjoy  greater  pleasure  in  England 
than  I  could  hare  done  had  I  nerer  qnitted  her  shores.  Those 
who  have  not  seen  and  felt  the  effects  of  arbitrary  power,  can 
never  taste  with  full  relish  the  sweets  of  liberty,  O!  that 
those  who  are  discontented  with  British  goremment  were  all 

transported  to .     I  hare  much  to  say,  bnt  it  is  not  safe  to 

speak." 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  appears  to  bare  bestowed 
renewed  attention  to  the  important  subject  of  religion.  We 
are  told  by  his  son,  that  he  diligently  searched  the  scriptures, 
comparing  the  narratires  and  doctrines  of  tbe  sacred  historians, 
and  inserting  annotations  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  till  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  a 
believer  in  the  Christian  revelation,  upon  the  most  independent 
and  rational  conviction. 

Dr.  Withering  first  settled  at  Stafford,  and  here  be  attmded 
as  a  physician,  the  accomplished  lady  who  became  the  partner 
of  his  future  life;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
attachment  greatly  increased,  if  it  did  not  produce  that 
botanical  turn  which  has  since  rendered  bis  name  so 
sonspicuous  in  this  department  of  science.  She  drew 
beaatifolly,  and  he  appears  to  have  gathered  wild  plants  as 
subjects  for  her  pencil.  This  soon  became  a  favourite 
purauit ;  and  possessing  at  this  time  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  be 
collected  specimens  for  that  herbarium  which  he  afterwards 
Tendered  so  complete.  His  predilection,  however,  for  this 
pursuit  was  in  the  former  yearn  of  his  life  by  no  msans  of  that 
descriptkn  which  might  hare  been  imagined,  for  while  he 
was  residing  as  a  student  at  Ediubui^h,  he  thus  expresses 
himself  in  a  letter  to  bis  parents,  "The  Botanical  Professor 
gives  annually  a  gold  medal  to  such  of  his  pupils  as  are 
most  industrious  in  that  branch  of  science.  An  incitement  of 
this  kind  is  often  productive  of  tbe  greatest  emulation  in 
young  minds,  thongb  I  confess  it  will  hardly  hare  charm 
enough  to  banish  the  disagreeable  ideas  I  have  formed  of  the 
study  of  botany."  So  little  wns  be  aware  nt  this  period  that 
it  would  become  at  length  one  of  bis  most  distinguished 
pursuits. 
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£>r.  WMterin^  remaiiwd  at  Stafford  eight  yean,  mncb 
belored  by  all  ctaftsee  of  people.  His  exerttona  had  been 
l^raat  in  faroar  of  its  InfirmaTy,  and  so  attached  was  he  to  the 
iastitntioD  which  he  had  so  assidaonsly  attended,  that  even 
after  hta  settling  at  Birminghani,  in  the  year  1775,  he  visited 
it  weekly,  at  the  incoDTenience  of  a  joomey  of  uzty  milea, 
till  a  successor  as  physician  was  appointed.  His  situation  at 
Bfnniugham  fully  answered  bis  expectations.  The  receipts  of 
the  first  year  were  more  than  double  those  of  the  most 
profitable  he  had  erer  known  at  Stafford,  and  notwithstanding 
the  time  he  continued  to  devote  to  Chemistry  and  Botany,  he 
soon  realised  £  1,000  per  annum  by  his  professional  labours. 

But  these  exertions  were  too  much  for  his  health :  he  waa 
■ooD  attacked  by  an  irregnlar  fever,  "which  prevented  him" 
he  said  "from  doing  anything  or  thinking  of  anything  which 
could  be  avoided;"  and  this  illness  was  only  the  prelnde  to 
frequent  and  more  serions  attacks.  Yet,  notwithstandiag 
his  invalid  state,  he  persevered  in  hw  botanical  ammg^ 
nients,  and  daring  the  following  summer  presented  the 
publick  with  the firstedition  of  bifl  English  Botany:  a  work 
Bs  we  have  before  hinted,  which  claims  the  gratitude  of  every 
botanical  student  on  English  ground,  and  is  perhaps  exceeded 
by  none  for  the  facility  it  offers  to  the  enquirer,  and  for  the 
copiousness  and  correctness  of  its  selection.  His  philosophical 
attention,  however,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Botany; 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  every  branch  of  natural 
'philosophy,  connected  with  his  profession,  occupied  him  in 


But  while  thus  ardently  engaged  in  the  pursnit  of  know- 
ledge of  interest,  or  of  fame,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  humanity;  for  in  addition  to  an  attendance  at  the 
General  Hospital  at  Binninghani,  which  was  qnite  as  laborious 
as  that  which  he' had  bestowed  at  Stafford,  he  allotted  stated 
days,  on  which  he  gratuitously  gave  his  advice  at  bis  own 
bouse  to  the  poor.  He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  declining 
remuneration  from  those  whose  sitaation  seemed  to  him,  from 
any  peculiar  circumstance,  to  require  the  exercise  of  his 
benevolence. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Ash,  who  practised  in  Birmingham, 
Dr.  Withsring  entered  upon  a  circuit  of  practice,  which  for 
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extent  tad  emolument,  bas  scarcely  «rer  been  siirpaaBed,  if 
indeed  eqaaited,  oat  of  London ;  bat  it  it  very  ^ratifyin^  to 
notice  from  fats  letters,  that  this  §uccesH  was  no  way  regarded 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  friend.  Id  one  of  these 
he  remarks, — 

**  I  hare  not  been  so  unhappy  for  yean  aa  this  indisposition 
of  my  friend  has  made  me.  It  will  be  the  most  trying  event 
that  could  ab  extemis,  have  happened  to  me ;  and  while  some 
of  my  well  wishers  may  be  looking  with  an  eye  of  compla- 
cency at  the  prospect  which  his  removal  may  open  (o  me,  I 
am  truly  heavy  at  heart  for  the  loss  of  a  man,  whose  virtues 
and  abilities  1  admire,  while  I  hardly  see  his  foibln.  The 
habits  of  intimacy  and  uninterrupted  cordiality  which  have 
continued  between  us  for  several  years,  have  attached  me  to 
him  in  a  degree  I  once  thought  never  could  subsist  between 
two  practitioners  in  the  same  town," 

Dr.  Withering's  health,  always  delicate  and  precarious,  but 
increasingly  so  from  the  extensive  practice  to  which  by  the 
death  of  bis  friend  be  was  introduced,  obliged  him  to  remove 
in  the  year  1786,  from  Birmingbam  to  Edgbaston  Hall,  a 
hunae  pleasantly  situated  in  the  neighbourhood.  With  the 
exception  of  frequent  attacks  of  ill  health,  particularly  in  the 
wmter  season,  his  biographer  bos  recorded  no  remarkable 
circamstance,  as  intemipting  the  regular  and  estimable  habits 
of  bis  father's  conduct,  till  the  year  1791 ;  when,  in  the  mouth 
of  July  he  and  bis  family  suffered  much  alarm  and  some 
injury  in  the  riot  at  Birmingham: — a  scene  which  reflects  the 
greatest  disgrace,  not  only  on  the  misguided  mob,  but  on  the 
police  of  the  country,  which  so  tardily  suppressed  their  lawless 
excesses.  The  attack  upon  Edgbaston  appears  to  bare  been 
most  unprovoked.  Dr,  Withering  was  always  an  attendant 
on  the  Established  church,  be  aroided  all  political  interferen- 
ces, and  bad  not  attended  the  publick  dinners.  Indeed,  we 
gather  from  the  account  of  his  sentiments,  by  his  son,  that 
howerer  with  many  of  the  English  nation,  he  might  be  deeply 
interested  for  France,  when  she  first  began  to  assert  her  natio- 
nal rights,  he  soon  deplored  with  the  wise  and  good,  the  folly 
and  crimes  which  marked  her  dreadful  rerolulionary  career. 
His  own  words  to  his  friend  Dr.  Currie  are  strong  and  poiuted, 
when  be  lamented  that '  in  the  dawn  of  that  beautiful  morning, 
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when  tbe  gmiiu  of  French  freedom  appeared  on  our  soathern 
borizon,  with  Ibe  countenance  of  an  angel,  she  xbould  so  speedily 
bare  assumed  tbe  features  of  a  Demon,  and  bave  vanished 
in  a  shower  of  blood.* 

Dr.  Withering  received  into  his  house  one  of  the  fugitive 
families,  but  was  himself  soon  afterwards,  while  in.  a 
very  delicate  state  of  health,  obliged  to  abandon  bis  own 
premises,  and  hastily  to  secrete  or  to  convey  away  the  more 
valuable  of  his  effects.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  an 
attached  neighbourhood,  to  protect  his  property,  but  all  their 
eSbrte  would  bave  proved  ineffectual,  but  for  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  military. 

The  following  year,  1792,  Dr.  Withering's  health  becaow  so 
much  impaired  that  he  was  induced  to  try  tbe  milder  climate 
ofPortugal.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  excursion, 
shews  with  what  an  attentive  eye  and  scrutinizing  mind, 
invalid  as  he  was,  he  regarded  every  thing  which  this  change 
of  scene  presented  to  him.  Though  we  caouot  expect  mudi 
that  is  striking,  on  a  subject  which  bas  been  so  amply 
illustrated  by  modem  travellers;  yet  we  may  still  notice  a 
few  interesting  particulars. 

The  superior  behaviour  and  urbanity  of  the  Portuguese 
peasantry,  excited  the  attention  of  Dr.  Withering  and  bis 
friends.  This  deportment  has  been  partly  attributed  to  tfaeit 
innate  sense  of  dignity  as  an  ennobled  race,  #  which  forbids 
their  engaging  in  many  menial  offices,  and  frees  them  from 
that  mauvaite  hoRte,  so  embarrassing  to  the  generality  of 
Tusticks.  However  this  may  be,  the  strangers  seldom  met  a 
Portuguese  without  receiving  a  most  courteous  salutation. 
Though  we  may,  perhaps,  fear  that  this  native  dignity  and 
politeness  of  manner,  may  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  want  of 
more  industrious  activity,  and  by  its  concomitant  pride,  yet 


*  After  Itie  ■ignil  vidmi^  gained  b;  Ddd  Alcnio  (in  1139)  on  tbe  phutt  of 

Oiiriquf,  uhich  [educed  the  ponn  of  the  Moon,  ud  eatabliibed  Partu^  an  iode- 
pendent  kinnlom,  tlie  rorqiictor  gninled  tbe  honour)  of  nobility  loUl  his  followet*. 
It  msy  likewise  be  wartb  j  of  renuck,  Ibat  Poitugtl,  oadei  (be  feudal  ijileni,  htd  no 
villain  oi  iliTe  attached  o  Ibe  laud. 
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it  in  an  intereMiDg  fact,  not  only  in  the  nuuumv  of  a  natkm, 
but  in  tha  history  of  the  hniiuin  mind, 

"Aaolber  trait  of  theae  people  ia  the  readioeu  with  which 
they  indulge  in  the  gift  of  the  /inprovwatore.  Often  do  the 
Tine  dressera  break  forth  into  irregular  eclogoea  or  bacolicks. 
Nor  do  the  femalea  employed  in  waabing  on  the  banks  of  the 
brooka  or  riTers  beat  the  lines  against  the  massy  atones, 
without  the  cadence  of  song."'  Of  the  celebrated  Tagusheaays, 
"  It  is  very  inadequately  concetred  of  as  a  rirer.  It  is  in 
fact  a  great  salt  water  lake,  thirty  miles  long,  and  half  as 
many  in  breadth,  with  a  narrow  outlet  into  the  ocean,  and 
receiring  into  itself  the  tributary  waters  of  seTeral  rirers, 
among  which  the  Tagus,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
principal." 

**The  aqueduct  at  Lisbon  is  a  noble  erection.  It  is 
continued  from  die  Riberia  de  Caranqoe,  for  tbe  space  of  ten 
miles  and  a  half  to  Lisbon.  It  is  carried  on  arches  orer  the 
valley,  and  by  subterraaeous  passages  tbrongh  the  hills. 
Across  tbe  valley  of  Alcantara,  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Liriwn,  it  is  supported  by  thirty  five  arches,  and  these  are  the 
most  magnificent;  but  the  whole  number  of  arches  is  127. 
The  set  of  arches  across  the  valley  of  Alcantara  extends  821 
yards ;  tbe  height  of  the  principal  arch  is  somewhat  more  than 
76  yards,  and  its  breadth  or  width  36  yards.  Tbe  water 
flows  in  two  channels,  each  twelve  inches  wide  and  twelve 
deep.  Between  these  channels  is  a  walk  or  foot  path,  paved 
with  fine  stone.  The  whole  is  arched  over,  tbe  covering  arch 
being  thirteen  feet  high.  The  duct  is  lighted  and  ventilated 
by  means  of  turrets  or  square  towers,  with  latticed  windows 
aod  occasional  doors  to  admit  workmen  when  any  repairs  are 
wanted.  There  are  sixteen  of  these  tarrets  across  the  valley 
of  Alcantara,  each  of  which  rises  twenty  three  teet  and  a  half 
above  the  roof  of  the  aqueduct:  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
inclosing  walls  is  a  foot  path,  one  on  each  side,  about  five 
f«et  wide,  reaching  qnite  across  the  valley  and  rendered 
secure  by  a  parapet  wall.  This  work  was  but  little 
damaged  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1705.  It  is  kept  in 
repair  by  a  tax  upon  botcher's  meat,  equal  to  the  thirtieth 
part  of  a  halfpmny  on  every  pound." 
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Dr.  Witberingf  baa  recorded  ^n  anecdote,  (while  desoibiBg 
a  great  glaas  manufactory,  ninety  miles  from  Lisbon,)  thatdoes 
much  honour  to  the  PortugQese  character. 
.  *'Mr.  Slevena,  the  English  proprietor,  had  the  hononrto 
entertain,  for  one  day,  the  queen  and  royal  family  in  178^  and 
for  three  days  in  1788,  Her  majesty's  attendants  with  the 
vast  influx  of  persona  from  the  snrrounding  country,  formed 
an  assembly  of  many  thousands.  Thirty  two  cooks,  besides 
tbeir  assistants  were  employed ;  and  stabling  was  provided 
for  863  horses  and  mules.  To  the  credit  of  Portuguese 
booesty  and  sobriety,  only  two  silrer  spoons  were  lost  from 
60  dozen  in  use;  and  though  pipes  of  wine  were  placed  in  the 
apartments  appropriated  to  the  servants,  not  a  man  was  sen 
intoxicated," 

A  circumstance  occurred  during  Dr,  Withering's  rraideoce 
abroad,  which  reflects  too  much  honour  upon  his  character  to 
be  omitted.  Though  he  always  studiously  avoided  the  prsc- 
tice  of  bis  profession  while  in  Portugal,  still  tbe  jealousy  of 
some  of  the  faculty  was  excited.  And  one  in  particular 
spared  no  pains  to  vilify  him,  and  to  represent  bim  as  a  man 
of  no  reputation  in  his  native  country.  These  misrepreaent^ 
tioDs  excited  the  anger  of  Dr.  Withering's  friends,  but  were 
disr^^rded  by  himself.  Tbe  only  daughter  of  his  calnnmia- 
tor  was  on  tbe  point  of  being  married  to  a  man  of  specious 
appearance,  who  had  been  introdnced  as  a  r^fokr  pbysictaa. 
Dr,  Withering  hearing  of  tbe  intended  match,  and  having 
reasons  to  suspect  tbe  pretensions  of  the  admirer,  conveyed  a 
caution  to  the  young  lady  and  her  parents.  Tbe  aSair  was 
suspended ;  and  upon  enquiry  it  proved  that  the  atrauger  was 
a  needy  adventurer,  wholly  unworthy  of  rc^rd.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  add  that  bis  former  calumniator  was  so  stnit^  with 
bis  noble  and  disinterested  conduct,  that  he  hastened  to  bail 
him  as  the  preserver  of  his  child,  and  the  protector  of  his 
domestick  ctHufort,  and  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms,  his 
obligation  for  so  humane  and  generous  an  action, 

Tbe  advantage  derived  by  Dr.  Withering  from  these  annn^ 
emigrations  was  so  transient,  that  he  preferred  ever  alktr 
passing  tbe  winter  in  England,  and  securing  himself  from  the 
injury  of  the  climate  by  a  regulated  atmosphere  in  his  own 
apartmeol.    Experience  and  observation  greatly  lessened  bis 
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opinion  of  nvch  benefit  bein^  nnially  derired  by  consamp* 
tiv8  palieiits  remoring  to  P(»ttig;at.  He  aacertained  that  the 
disorder  was  very  common  there,  and  aeemed  inctioed  to  adopt 
the  opioion  of  the  foreign  phycioiaiu,  in  considering  it  as  con- 
tafpotts.  As  to  the  utility  of  going  abroad  in  these  cases,  we 
are  told  by  bis  son,  that  'from  the  nnmerons  cases  which  fell 
under  his  care,  in  a  long  conrse  of  practice,  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred  that  cvteris  paribus,  those  who  are  restored  to  health, 
by  jndicions  attention  to  the  indpient  stage  of  the  disorder, 
and  by  a  timely  remoral  to  the  moat  ftvourable  parts  of  the 
coast  of  England,  recoreied  as  completely  and  as  promptly 
as  such  might  have  done  abroad ;  whUe  to  others  vbo  had 
ueglected  to  remove  to  a  milder  climate  till  reduced  to  an 
almost  hopeless  condition,  Lisbon  certainly  accelerated  the 
fiital  termmatioD.' 

.  Dr.  Withering  now  found  erery  succeeding  winter  n  season 
of  confinemeot,  of  privation,  and  <^  sabring.  In  the  year 
1767,  the  position  of  writing  became  at  times  so  oppresaire, 
diat  it  wan  almost  iosapportable,  and  his  power  of  conversmg 
was  also  very  limited.  We  have,  however,  a  pleasing  picture 
of  the  cheerful  equanimity  of  hb  mind,  as  described  in  some 
of  his  letters  written  at  this  time.  '  Witb  that  hope  which, 
like  a  gay  coquette,  for  ever  courts,  yet  for  ever  eludes 
our  grasp,  I  look  forward  to  the  genial  daysof  spring  with 
high  expectatim.  Such  expectations  are  pleasing  at  the 
moment:  if  realixed  they  do  not  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  the 
reality;  if  not,  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  contemplate  nncei^ 
tain^,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  disappointment.'  At  the 
condosion  of  another  letter,  writtoi  during  tbe  following 
autnnm,  after  mentioning  some  of  his  complaints,  he  says, 
'But  you  will  not  see  me  either  fretful  or  dispirited,  and  an 
exemption  from  such  evils  is  a  positive  blessing.' 

In  the  year  1790,  Dr.  Withering  determined  to  leave  his 
fiivourite  Edgbaston,  and  lit  op  another  house  in  a  more  level 
and  sheltered  spot.  He  incurred  some  fatigue  in  his  weak 
state  by  these  preparations,  but  probably  suffered  much  mere 
injury  from  an  alarming  illness  of  Mrs.  Witherit^, — and  her 
hcallJi  remained  too  precarious  to  admit  of  her  removii^  with 
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him,  when  he  took  posMswon  of  his  new  bonac,  the  Lardes, 
on  the  28lb  of  September.  Oq  the  2ad  of  October,  h»  diwiwe 
increased  bo  rapidly  as  to  occasion  g^reat  alarm ;  but  even  in 
this  state,  and  when  con6ned  to  that  bed  from  which  be  nerer 
more  arose,  he  consented  to  see  Lord  T.,  and  with  extreme 
difficnlty  made  a  tew  notes  of  a  plan  of  gereral  treatment, 
— 4biu  closings  hU  career  of  medical  practice. 

On  the  following  night  it  was  found  necessary  that  be 
should  hare  an  attendant,  and  when  die  faithful  sorant 
entered  iolo  the  room  in  order  to  discharge  this  office,  he  was 
so  mnch  overpowered  by  the  traces  of  death  which  he  beheld 
in  bis  master,  that  be  swooned  away  on  the  floor.  The  Doctor 
however,  with  renewed  animation,  gave  saitable  directions  for 
bis  reviral. 

On  the  &th,  Mrs.  Withering  was  conveyed  to  the  lurches, 
— He  warmly  recommended  her  to  the  tenderest  care  of  her 
children,  and  suggested  sach  remedies  as  he  thought  moat 
.  applicable  to  her  disorder,  and  then  appeared  desirous  of 
dismissing  thoughts  bo  afflictive  and  likely  to  distorb  his 
equanimity.  To  relieve  the  accnmnlation  on  the  longs,  it  was 
found  serviceable  to  awake  farm  at  short  intervals,  sometimes  at 
every  half-hour;  and  to  this  painful  discipline  he  evm  now 
submitted  without  a  mnnnur. 

*  The  following  day,*  bis  son  remarks,  'all  hope  was  extinct, 
but  be  evinced  an  entire  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  an 
overmling  Providence,  tempered  with  a  pious  resignation  In 
his  will.  About  six  o'clock  he  intreated  for  two  bonis  of 
undisturbed  repose ;  but  even  sleep  no  longer  brought  rdresb- 
ment,  for  life  itself  was  ebbing  ^t  away.  Nevertheless, 
through  tbe  whole  forenoon,  he  engaged  in  a  series  of  ccmverb 
sations,  on  tbe  most  interesting  topicks.  Even  his  voice,  in 
these  impressive  discourses,  resumed  its  n^oral  firmness, 
enabling  him  to  descant  with  the  utmost  elevation  of  soul  on 
tbe  tmth  of  those  doctrines  which  he  had  adopted  from  cod- 
Tiction,  and  cherished  as  the  source  of  bis  highest  expectations. 
He  experienced  their  consoling  influence  in  this  awfiil  mo- 
ment; and,  while  praising  and  magnifying  the  Lord,  bia 
features  were  illuminated  with  tbe  ardent  desire  of  a  speedy 
translation  to  those  realms  where  pain  and  sorrow  are  no 
more.* 
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Dr.  Withering  bad  binwelf  directed  the  anosteDtalknu 
nann«r  in  which  bis  interment  aboald  be  conducted.  His 
remains  on  the  lOtb  of  October,  were  conreyed  to  Ed^bastoa, 
and  deposited  in  a  vault,  beneath  the  church,  by  six  booeat 
peasants,  chiefly  thoae  who  had  been  employed  by  the  family. 
The  funeral  solemnities  were  impressively  perfonned  amidst  a 
deeply  effected  assemblage  of  persons,  who,  Dninvited,  thus 
paid  their  tribute  of  respect  for  the  decMsed.  Orer  his  grave, 
the  dergyman,  and  the  dissenting  miaister  mingled  their 
tears,  and  t<^ther  ofifered  up  their  devout  aspirations.  Nor 
ahonld  another  incident  be  omitted; — for  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  veneration  i»  which  Dr.  Withering  was  held  can  scarcely 
be  imagined,  than  that  which  was  given  by  two  of  hia  patients 
in  hnmble  life,  who  soon  afterwu^s,  sunk  under  disease,  not 
very  dissimilar  to  his  own.  These  worthy  persons,  uncoil 
nected  with  each  other,  but  impelled  by  the  same  feeling, 
resolved  to  be  laid  in  the  lap  of  earth  near  to  their  benefactor, 
incurring  additional  expense  of  extra^arochial  burial,  and  an 
incuivenient  removal,  to  attain  this,  their  last  desire. 

Besides  his  "Botanical  Arrangement  of  British  Plants," 
Dr.  Withering  gave  to  the  world,  "An  account  of  the  cure  of 
the  Plagne  by  olive  oil,"  and  "A  Prevention  of  the  dreadful 
malady  of  Hydrophobia,"  at  once  simple  and  within  the  reach 
of  any  one  who  has  suffered  from  so  terrible  a  contagion,  as 
well  as  some  interesting  observations  upon  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  disease  itself."  His  application  of  Digatalis 
to  the  disease  of  Dropsy  is  well  known,  and  forms  quite  an 
nm  in  this  department  of  medical  science.  Its  application  to 
cases  of  insanity  is  by  no  means  so  generally  known ;  though 
it  should  seem  desirable  that  the  faculty  would  attentively 
conuder  the  focts  which  the  Doctor  has  recorded  of  its  decided 
benefit  in  such  eases. 


Welbatcu;  or  Whblbatch.    A  township  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Chad,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 
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Welsh  Hampton.  A  paruh  in  the  EllMmerediviaioaof 
tbe  faandred  of  Fimhill,  a  coney,  in  the  diocese  of  CofeaJurj 
and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  arcbdeocoory  of 
Salop.  It  formerly  beloaged  to  the  KnighU  Templan.  (See 
appradix,  Knighia  Templar*.)  76  bovaeB,  478  iohahitaiila. 
3  miles  east  of  Ellesmere. 

Wbh.  a  market  town,  and  pariah,  u  the  Whitchurch 
diriaion  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North,  a  reidory  rpwain- 
if^  in  charge,  in  the  dioceae  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  tba 
deanery  of  Newport,  and  arcfadeaoonry  of  Salop.  10  milea 
north  of  Shrewshury,  and  172  miles  nortb-vest  of  Ixmdoa. 
Lat.52.  63  n.  LoKa.2.  49  w.  The  town  coDtains  332 
houaea,  1,566  inhabitanta.  The  pariah,  706  houaea,  8^606 
inhabitanta.  Maricet  on  Tbunday.  Fairs,  First  Thoraday  ii 
March,  Hay  6,  Holy  Thnrwlay,  Jane  29,  Last  Thared^  in 
September,  and  November  32, 

Wem  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  source  of  the  rirer 
Roden,  from  whence  Horaeley  inftra,  that  it  is  tbe  site  of  tbe 
ancient  Rutunium.  ll  consists,  of  one  large,  open  atrcel,  with 
a  few  smaller  ones.  The  cbarch  wbidi  has  bee>  lately 
rebuilt,  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  a  fise 
chancel.  There  are  also  a  free  echoed  amply  endowed,  two 
IndepMident  meetitag  houses,  and  one  belongii^  to  tha 
Baptists. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  had  deprived  tbe  EngliA  of 
Aeir  estatea,  in  ordw  to  bestow  them  upon  his  affieeA,  At 
gte»iet  part  of  Shropshire  Mling  to  the  lot  of  Roger  da 
Mon^mery,  that  irader  granted  twoity  eight  towns,  ar 
manors,  to  William  Pantulf.  Wem  being  one  of  the  chief  itf 
tbeae  manors,  Pantulf  made  it  his  seat,  and  the  head  trfhia 
banmy. 

Tbe  banmy  of  Wem  passed  m  sneceaaion,  from  the  Pantulfii 
to  the  Botelera,  the  Ferrera,  the  Greyatocks,  the  Dacrea,  tbe 
Howards,  the  Playters,  and  to  Onslow,  Wycherley,  the 
Jeffreyses,  and  the  Newports.  The  present  Lord  of  die  manor 
is  the  Earl  of  Darlington.  See  Franklin's  valuable  Histoty 
of  Wem, 

Sir  Thomas  Adams,  tbe  foooder  of  tbe  free  school  at 
Wem,  was  bom  in  this  town  in  the  year  1586.  He  w«a 
brought  up  a  drapo',   in  London,  but  received  a  liberal 
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•dncalioo  at  tbe  anirenitj  t^CaaAnige,  !■  1689  Bfr.  Adnu 
WM  elected  dieriff  of  LondoD,  on  which  be  gave  np 
tbe  biuinen  end  deroted  bia  time  wtirdy  to  tbe  duties  of  hie 
office,  and  tbe  good,  as  be  conceived,  of  tbe  CommoDweeltb. 
By  his  great  diligenm  and  penevenuiGe  he  became  bo 
thiHVUghljr  niMter  of  hie  duty,  as  a  publick  citizen,  that 
there  were  no  bonoun  which  tbie  great  roetropolia  conld 
confer  which  he  did  not  receive.  Aa  preaideBt  of  St.  Tbonas'e 
Hoepital  he  exerted  binuelf  eo  effectnalfy  a»  to  save  that 
feiuidatioD  from  tbe  miD  in  which  the  injnatice  and  fraod 
of  one  {^  the  etewards  bad  nearly  involved  it.  He  waa  often 
returned  a  burgees  in  Parliameot,  tbongh  hie  unvarying 
loyalty  and  the  tarbulmt  spirit  of  the  times  prevented  his 
evw  taking  a  eeat  in  the  great  aaaembly  of  the  nation.  In 
1646  be  WM  elected  Lord  Mayw  ef  London,  which  office 
he  filled  with  tbe  greatest  faithfulness  and  disioteresledness: 
be  bad,  however  very  high  uetimw  of  prerogative,  and  on 
this  account  acquired  tbe  scoffing  title  of  the  Pren^tive 
Lord  Mayor.  Nor  did  bis  inflexible  integrity  to  tbe 
Bsfortnnate  Charles  escape  the  canting  censure  of  the 
p8ead»>eaints  ot  his  day,  who  compared  him  to  the  wicked 
Abaz,  for  breaking,  m  they  said,  his  promise;  tbongb  the 
author  (an  aothiv,  it  most  be  confessed,  not  always  to  be 
depended  upon)  of  Gangnena  asserts  that  be  perTormed  bis 
promise  punctually  and  cooscientionsly.  The  enemies  of 
Charles  the  First,  who  were  then  craning  into  power,  thought 
propw  to  search  bis  boose  in  pursuit  of  that  unhappy 
monard,  and  finding  diat  Adams  was  not  easily  to  be 
moulded  in  a  form  exactly  suitable  to  tbeir  purposes,  sent 
bim  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  some  time.  He  however 
persevered  in  his  attachment  to  ibe  royal  cause,  and  is  said  to 
have  carried  his  seal  so  far  as  to  make  a  remittance  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  Charles  the  Second  while  in  exile.  On 
tbe  eve  of  the  restoration  he  waa  deputed  by  the  corporation 
of  London  to  go  with  General  Monk  to  Breda  in  Holland,  to 
offer  tbeir  congratulations  to  tbe  king  and  to  attend  him  to 
England  i  he  was  then  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Charles, 
thoagh  by  no  means  noted  for  gratitude,  remembered  the 
services  of  his  old  friend  and  advanced  bim  to  the  dignity  of 
•  baronet,  a  few  days  after  bis  inai^ration  io  the  kingly 
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fuDdMM.  Hii  nnniftoeDce  and  charitj',  printa  u  w«II  u 
publiek,  wen  axemplitiy.  Betides  eatablishing-  the  free 
achool  at  Wem,  he  fouDded  aa  Aratnck  proftisonhip  in  die 
uniTenitf  of  Cambrid§fe,  which  afforded  a  penaioD  to  the 
learned  Abraham  Wbeelock. 

At  the  •aggwtion  of  this  emiaent  sdialar,  who  waa  also  a 
■alive  of  Shrapabire,  Sir  Thomaa  Adaiaa  wm  at  the  expeme  of 
printiiip  the  Pernan  goapels,  and  of  diaperaing  tbem  ioto  die 
Eafrtera  cosntriea,  with  the  intent,  aa  he  ezpreaaed  it,  'of 
dirowing  a  atone  at  the  fordiead  of  Mahomet.*  Thoogfa  Ae 
port  b«  had  taken  in  the  publick  tronblea  must  have  eoo* 
aiderablr  impaired  bii  property,  yet  the  open  streanofbii 
benerolence  flowed  aa  freely  aa  ever.  He  dtatriboted  faia 
wealth  wi^  a  liberal  hand  for  the  aupport  of  hoapitals  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Graceful  in  his  peraoo,  amiable  in  hia 
deportment,  and  eloquent  in  bla  diaconrae,  be  won  the  eateem 
and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  attracting  othere  to  the 
patba  o£  virtoe  by  the  brtgbtneas  (^  his  own  example.  His 
guodnesB,  in  the  qnaint  but  forcible  language  of  hia  ealogiat, 
*<was  not  only^at  his  tongue*!!,  bat  faia  fingers'  ends."  In 
bis  last  yean  he  waa  afflicted  with'  that  ezcmciatiDg 
disorder,  tbe  stone,  which  he  bore  with  a  d^ree  of  fortitude 
consistent  with  hia  other  rirtnea.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
February  1667,  in  tbe  eighty-fiiat  year  of  bis  age. 


Dr.  Hekrt  Aldrich,  an  eminent  divine,  and  polite 
scholar,  was  rector  of  Wem,  He  was  bom  at  Westmhiater,  in 
1647,  and  was  educated  in  the  coll^^  achool,  under  the 
fiunons  Busby.  In  16ffi2,  be  was  admitted  into  Christcbarch 
collc^  Oxford,  where  he  continued,  in  the  several  sitnatioos 
and  with  tbe  appropriate  commendations  of  a  diligent  student, 
useful  tutor,  and  excellent  master,  to  the  day  of  hia  death, 
December  14,  1710.  Having  passed  through  the  gradations 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1666,  and  master  in  166S,  he  took  orders, 
and  became  an  eminent  tutor  in  his  coll^^.  In  I6S1,  be  waa 
tnatalled  canon  of  Christ  church,  and  in  the  saaie  yav  acco- 
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■ralated  the  d^;reM  of  badielor  and  doctor  in  dinnitjr. 
Daring  the  reig^  of  James  the  second,  bo  bore  a  conspicnoin 
part  in  the  controversy  with  the  papists,  and  published  several 
tracts;  ranking',  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  (Hist,  of  bis  own 
Times,)  among  those  eminent  English  deigymen,  *  who  exa- 
mined all  the  points  of  popery,  with  a  solidity  of  judgment,  a 
clearness  of  aiding,  a  depth  of  learning,  and  a  TiTacity  of 
writing,  far  beyond  any  thing  that  had  before  that  time 
appeared  in  onr  language.'  Soon  after  the  revolution,  vtr., 
in  1669,  Dr.  Aldritdi  was  installed  dean  of  Christ  church,  in 
which  high  station  he  behaved  in  the  most  worthy  and  exem- 
plary manner,  and  exerted  himself  in  promoting  learBiog, 
virtue,  and  religion.  By  bis  skill  in  ar<iiitectnre  be  improved 
the  baildinga  of  the  college;  and  that  part  of  it  called  Peck- 
water  quadrangle,  so  deservedly  admired,  was  designed  by 
him.  The  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  in  Oxford,  and  the 
chapd  of  Trinity  College,  which  he  designed,  are  further 
specimens  of  his  architectural  knowledge.  In  older  to  excite 
and  cherish  a  (asle  for  polite  literature,  he  annually  published 
some  piece  of  an  ancient  Greek  author,  as  a  new  year's  gift  to 
the  students  of  his  house.  The  works  of  this  kind  which  he 
edited  were  "Xenophontis  Memorabilia,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  Oxon. 
1690,  8vo,;  Xenophontis  Sermo  de  Agesilao,"  Gr.  and  Lat. 
Ozon.  1691,9vo.;  "Aristece  Historia  LXXII.  Interpretum," 
Gr.  and  Lat.  Oxon.  1683,  Sro.;  "  Xenophontis  de  re  equestri 
lib."  Gr.  and  Lat.  Oxon.  1693.  8vo.;  «  Epictetus  el  Tbeo- 
phrastus,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  Oxon.  1707,  8vo ;  "  Platonis, 
Xenophontis,  Plutarchi,  Lodani  Symposia,"  Gr.  Oxon.  1711, 
8vo,  He  wrote  likewise  a  system  of  Lt^ick,  intitled  "  Artis 
Logicn  Compendium,"  Oxon.  1691,  8vo;  and  *<  Elements  of 
Geometry,"  in  Latin,  never  published.  He  was  also  concerned 
in  Gregory's  Greek  Testament,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1703,  fol. 
He  wrote  notes  on  Havercamp's  edition  of  Jooephne,  and  in 
concurrence  with  bishop  Sprat,  be  revised  tbe  MS.  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  The  tracts  which  he 
published  in  the  popish  controversy  were,  **  A  Reply  to  two 
disconrses,  lately  printed  at  Oxford,  concerning  the  Adoration 
of  onr  Blessed  Saviour  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  Oxford,  1687, 
4to. ;    and  "  A  Defence  of  the  Oxfnd  Reply,  Sic"  Oxford, 
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Dr.  Aldrich  amuaed  bis  Btndemick  kisnte  with  mnsi^  aod 
poetry.  Hii  sbtlities  bb  a  mtuicno  nok  him,  in  the  opioion 
of  competent  judges,  amoDg  the  marten  of  the  scienoe.  He 
oompoficd  nuwy  Kirioes  and  anthems  for  the  church  tMYice, 
and  adapted  EDglish  words  to  many  of  the  motets  of  the 
Italian  masters,  some  of  which  are  freqneatly  san^  in  oar 
eatbedraki  as  anthems.  He  establidied  a  mnsical  school  in 
bis  coUege,  and  at  his  decease  bequeathed  to  it  a  most  capital 
coUectioD  of  church  mnsick.  Although  be  chiefly  applied 
himself  to  sacred  mnsick,  yet  bei^  of  a  i4iearful  i^nper,  and 
poaaewing  a  fund  of  bomonr,  he  occasionally  diverted 
himself  by  producing  pieces  of  a  lighter  kind.  For  the 
entertabment  of  smoakera,  to  whidi  fraternity  he  beloaged,fae 
composed  a  smoaking  catch  to  be  sang  by  four  penons  whilst 
diey  wen  smoaking;  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  the 
popular  catch,  "  Hark  the  bonny  Christ  cburdi  bells."  As 
a  Latin  poet,  Aldrich  is  entitled  to  some  distinction.  Two 
elegaut  pieces  written  by  bim  are  contained  in  the "  Musn 
AnglicaniB ;"  one  on  the  accession  of  William  the  third,  the 
other  on  the  death  of  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester.  The  following ' 
epigram,  intitled,  "  Cavue  Bibendi,"  is  also  inscribed  to  him : 

"Si  bene  quid  memini,  ouune  snnt  quinque  bibendi, 
Hospitis  adventos,  prtesens  sitis,  alqne  fbtara, 
Aut  Tini  bonitas,  aut  quieUbet  altera  causa." 

Thus  translated :  "If  on  my  theme  I  rightly  think, 

There  are  fire  reasons  why  men  drink : 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  because  I'm  dry, 
Or  lest  I  abonld  be  by  and  by, 
Or  any  other  reason  why." 

The  candour  of  Dr.  Aldrich's  temper,  and  the  modentioD  of 
bis  principles,  may  be  inferred  fr«n  his  having  been  appointed 
by  William  the  third,  in  1689,  one  of  the  commissioo«s  for 
preparing  matters  towarda  introdncing  alteratiooa  in  the 
service  of  the  dturch,  and  accomplishing  a  coraprehensiou 
of  the  diaseoters;  bat  the  dread  of  innovation  has  always 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  design.  Besides  the  prefer- 
meots  above  recited.  Dr.  Aldrich  possessed  the  livii^  of  Waoit 
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and  in  1703  ba  wm  chown  prolocutor  of  the  convDcatioti. 
In  1710,  be  di«d  at  bis  college,  leaviDg  an  order  to  be  buried, 
without  any  memorial,  in  the  cathedral. 

'  HiB  modesty  and  humility,  his  easy  pleasantry,  his  atten- 
tion to  academick  business,  and  to  the  credit  of  his  college, 
bis  exertions  for  the  eocouragement  of  learning,  and  (he 
proofs  which  bis  memoirs  afibrd  of  reputable  talents,  various 
accomplish  meats  and  amiable  qualities,  unite  to  transmit  bis 
name  with  honour  to  posterity.' 


John  ^stley,  Es«.  This  artist,  from  the  peculiarity  af  bis 
good  furtnue,  rather  than  by  his  eierttons  as  an  artist,  has 
obtained  a  memorial  in  the  Biographical  History,  4  which 
appears  to  bare  been  written  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him. 

He  was  born  at  Wem,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  country.  His  father  was  in  Ibe  medical 
line.  When  of  age  to  assume  a  profession,  he  was  sent  to 
London,  and  placed  as  a  pupil  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hudson. 
It  is  not  known  how  long  he  staid  with  bis  master,  but  when 
be  left  bim  be  visited  Rome,  and  was  there  at  the  same 
time  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Alter  his  return  to  England,  be  resided  some  tDontbs  at  a 
friend's  bouse  in  London,  and  tbence  went  to  Dublin,  where 
be  practised  as  a  painter  for  about  three  years,  and  in  that 
time  acquired  three  tboussnd  ponnds  by  bis  pencil. 

His  next  adventure  may  be  narrated  iu  the  words  of  the 
writer  to  whom  we  have  alluded:  *'Aa  he  was  painting 
bis  way  back  to  London,  iu  his  own  post  chaise,  with  an 
outrider,  be  loitered  with  a  little  pardonable  vanity,  in  his 
native  neigh  bo  or  hood,  and  visiting  Knutsford  assembly,  with 
another  gentleman,  Lady  Daniel,  a  widow  then  present,  was 
at  once  so  won  by  bis  appearance,  that  she  contrived  to  sit  to 

•  B;  Uicbtd  Adami,  publiibMl  by  Hogg,  is  PU*ruoa1*f  rcw.    No  diilt. 
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him  for  her  portmit,  and  then  made  Mm  the  off«r  of  her  bwDd," 
a  boon  which  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  retime. 

The  lady,  hy  marriage  articles,  raeryed  her  AniDDe  to 
berseir,  but  Aatley's  hehayiour  was  so  Mtitfoctory  to  her,  that 
she  Boon  gave  him  a  portion  of  her  property,  and  dyi^ 
shortly  after,  settled  the  whole  of  the  Dnckentield  estate 
(estimated  at  fire  thousand  per  annum)  upon  him,  after  the 
death  of  her  daughter  by  Sir  William  Daniel. 

Astley,  after  the  death  ofhis  lady,  who  was  bis  senior, 
lived  not  iu  the'most  economical  manner,  and  in  a  few  years,  be 
found  bis  fortune  diminished,  when,  unexpectedly  the  daughter 
of  lady  Daniel  died,  while  he  was  in  treaty  for  a  pott  obit  of 
"the  whole  in  succession  to  her  life," 

"The  news  of  this  event  reached  Aatley  at  midn%fat,  who 
hurried  instantly  into  Cheshire,  and  going  through  all  forms, 
look  possession  of  the  estate,  and  returned  to  town  before  bia 
wife's  relations  knew  what  had  happened,  or  could  take  the 
measures  they  proposed  to  counteract  bis  claim." 

After  this  increase  of  fortune,  be  bought  the  house  in 
Pall-mall,  of  which  Mr.  Pennant,  in  hiaaceonnt  of  London, 
speaks  in  the  following  manner; 

"In  Pall-mall,  the  Duke  of  Scfaomberg  had  bis  house;  it 
was  in  my  time  possessed  by  Astley,  the  painter,  who  dirtded 
it  into  three,  and  most  wbitnsically  fited  iip  the  centre  for 
"his  own  use." 

He  continued  a  widowerfor  several  years,  until  fiir  advanced 
in  life,  when  he  married  a  third  wife,  a  young  lady,  by  whom  he 
left  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

In  the  decline  of  his  life,  be  appeared  to  be  disturbed  by 
reflections  upon  the  dissipated  conduct  ofhis  early  days,  and, 
when  near  bis  end,  was  not  without  apprehensions  of  being 
reduced  to  indigence  and  want.  He  died  at  bis  bouse,  Duck- 
enfield  Lodge,  Cheshire,  November  IS,  1787,  and  was  buried  at 
the  Church  of  that  village. 

This  gentleman's  talents,  as  an  artist,  were  by  uo  means  of 
an  inferior  class,  *'  as  the  author  can  assert  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, having  seen  a  half-lengtb  portrait  of  a  Mr.  Payne, 
painted  by  Astley,  about  tbe  year  1706,  to  which  very  few  of 
bis  cotemporary  artists  could  then  have  produced  an  equal ; 
but  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  delighted  in  tbe  art."     Unlike 
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GMinaboroagh,  uid  Sir  Joshaa,  he  wtmuted  h»  profewioD 
only  by  his  genius,  and  having  obtained  a  fortune,  treated  all 
fatare  study  with  contetDptuoas  ni^lect :  howeTer,  he  gave 
«ome  proofs  of  good  taste  in  arcbiteotural  airaogenienti,  both 
«t  his  bonse  in  PalUniall,  in  a  villa  on  the  terrace  at  Barnes, 
in  Sorry,  and  also  at  his  seat,  Duokeofield  Lodge,  all  of  which 
bare  been  inentioiwd  with  much  applause,  as  being  ezceU 
lent  apecimflns  of  el^;ant  doowstick  architecture. 

It  is  not  eur  intention  to  enter  into  a  more  miiinte 
iDvestigatiflii  of  the  character  of  this  &yourite  of  for- 
tune; we  will  therefore  refer  those  who  seek  for  more,  to 
the  exunination  of  the  work  to  which  we  hare  alluded ;  the 
writer  of  which  concludes,  by  observing,  that  Astley  "owed 
bis  fortune  to  his  form  [  bis  follies  to  his  fortune," 

He  bad  n  brother,  a  surgeon  of  eminence,  who  resided  at 
Putney,  and  who  was  unfortunately  run  over  by  a  waggon, 
and  killed  upon  Putney  common ;  his  fortune,  which  was  not 
inconsiderable  devolved  on  hta  brother  John. 


Mr.  John  Ireland,  was  born  at  or  near  Wem.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  who,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  wan  highly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  the  probity  of  bis  mind, 
and  the  simplicity  of  bis  manners.  His  mother  was  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Holland, #  and  great  gruid-daugfater 


*Thi9  ewdlent  mra  wu  mare  than  ddrtj  ycul  nunulerof  >  iliiKiiliiig  cungrcga- 
tioD  at  Wets,  ia  Stirapilura  He  wu  ■  jounger  brotber,  and  had  little  or  no  suppoit 
escept  from  the  income  of  hii  minialrj,  which  (eidojire  of  prcsenli  from  hia 
CDtigregatiou,  vbo  couiidered  him  ka  a  father)  did  not  amount  to  forty  poanda  a  yeat^ 
He  lomctiiiKa  boatted  that  be  had  educated  tea  chiblren,  three  of  them  at  Di, 
Doddridge't  academy,  in  a  mamu-  that  qualiRed  them  to  (ill  leipecUble  lUtiuiuiD  u 
nspectahle  Dunuerj  thai  he  bad  aJways  ■  place  at  hii  table  fuT  an;  friend  thai  callnl 
upon  bim;  that  a  beggar  never  left  hii  doot  wilhoutiome  ion  of  relief  j  and  that  he 
Devei  bad  a  dun  at  hii  gale,  fix  he  paid  ready  money  lor  eiery  artiale  he  pniduicd, 
except  Ina  miUi  KOie,  wbich  waa  dUchatged  enry  Saturday  night. 
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of  the  Rev.  Philip  H<>Drj'.4t 

The  Gnl  circumstance  that  we  )«arn  concerning  Hr.  Ireland 
h,  that  during:  his  childhood,  ■  lady  of  considerable  fortune, 
«f  the  mme  of  Shrimpton,  wa«  so  partial  to  him,  that  shw  told 
bia  father  he  mig^t  consider  hia  son  John  as  provided  for,  m 
she  would  adopt  him,  and  take  care  of  his  fatnre  fortunes. 
The  reader  will  belieTc  this  lady  was  not  very  young,  when 
be  is  informed  that  her  first  husband  waa  the  Mr.  Wycberley 
of  whom  we  have  given  an  account,  (p.  86.)  As  she  always 
passed  her  summers  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ireland'a  Ather,  she 
insisted,  on  returning  frrnn  one  of  these  visits,  on  taking  her 
favourite  to  her  own  house  in  Flndyer-street,  Westminster,  to 
which  place  he  accompanied  her  before  be  was  ten  year*  of 
age;  The  airy  hopes  and  flattering  prospects  this  incidest 
created  soon  vanished,  for  the  lady  not  long  after  died  with- 
out a  will. 

He  was,  soon  after  this,  sent  for  a  abort  time  to  bis  mother's 
brother,  the  Rev.  Philip  Holland,  an  accomplished  and  elegant 
scholar,  and  many  years  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation 
at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire.  This  gentleman  undertook  to  teacb 
a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  it  was  intended  his  nephew 
should  have  been  included  in  the  list  for  a  time  sufficient  to 
have  qualified  him  fur  the  ministry ;  but,  for  what  reason  we 
know  not,  hi«  destination  was  afterwards  changed. 


Ml.  John  Holfaud.  who  ■bout  (he  jcu  II 
icnurkkUe  fbr  their  tlegum,  hu 
dncendcd    tma    the    tntuUliag    Pbilemoa 
cpignronui^t  wnlet, 

"  PbDemoi  Hilb  tranilatioiu  dotb  >o  Gil  «, 
lie  wiil  not  let  Soetoniw  be   TruquiUgi." 

*Tbe  fin!  lime  Mr.  Ireland  wu  iDtroduoFd  In  Doctor  Johnnn  he  wu  itMeil  ta  be 
■  deKcndnnl  of  Air.  Philip  Henr;,  OB  which  thia  gneii  ud  good  mui  leiuiked. 
in  hit  emphitick  maoDcr,  "  Sir,  yon  ue  dcKended  from  &  nun,  wboK  gnuine 
■iniplicilj  and  uniQpcted  pu^tj  wonld  h^Tc  done  bonour  to  uj  wet  of  Chrutuu, 
and  u  >  scholir  hr  majt  l»ve  had  aDCOnKHn  •cquireuienti,  wbm  Buib;  bonted  <tf 
twving  b«f  D  liii  tuWr.'' 
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For  parents  t»  dbcorer  from  the  diapontioii  of  th«  boy  what 
will  be  the  biaa  of  the  man,  is  not  easy ;  and  if  it  is  foand,  it  is 
not  always  acted  upon:  Mr.  Ireland,  at  that  early  period, 
discovered  «  strong  predeliction  to  letters  and  painting,  but 
bis  friends  thought  be  bad  also  a  tarn  for  mechanicka,  and 
therefore  determined  to  make  him  a  watchmaker,  and  to  that 
business  be  was  accordingly  devoted- 
While  yet  rery  young,  be  married  an  amiable  and  estimable 
woman,  of  a  tarn  and  temper  exactly  congenial  with  his  own, 
and,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  engaged  in  an  extensive 
business.  In  this,  thoagh  his  connections  were  numeroaa,  and 
hi»  knowledge  of  his  art  indisputable,  be  was  not  successful. 
This  has  been  ascribed  to  his  having  placed  too  great  a 
conlidence  in  some  persons  whom  be  mtrusted  in  business,  and 
this  perhaps  might  be  the  immediate  cause:  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  his  not  being  fortunate  as  a  trader  may  be 
traced  to  other  soarces.  Mr.  Ireland  appears  to  have  bad  a 
stronger  bias  to  the  6ne  arts  than  to  those  denominated 
mechanical.  For  pictures  and  prints  he  had  an  enthnsiastick 
fondness,  and  in  each  class,  especially  in  the  works  of  Morti- 
mer and  Hogarth,  had  well  selected  collections;  and  of  hooks, 
a  well  chosen  library,  A  collection  of  pictures  and  prints  may 
sometimes  engross  more  time  than  is  compatible  with  the 
strict  attention  which  business  imperiously  demands.  The 
same  reasoning  will  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  a  collec- 
Iron  of  bookn,  especially  if  the  posaessor  reads  the  works  he 
has  purchased,  which  it  baa  been  said  Mr.  Ireland  did,  and 
that  in  an  evening,  Henderson  and  be  alternately  read  to  each 
other,  and  remarked — ^reasoned — differed — agreed — laughed 
— H>r  wept,  as  they  were  iacited  by  Sterne,  Swift,  Cervantes, 
or  Shakspeare. 

Added  to  this,  the  company  Mr.  Ireland  kept  were  better 
calculated  to  inform  his  mind  than  improve  his  circumHtaocea. 
Noacitur  a  socio  is  as  applicable  as  moacitur  a  tibria;  he  at 
that  time  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  unreserved  intimacy  wiifa 
many  men  who  were  eminent  in  the  arts,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
church ;  anil  at  his  table  were  to  be  met  Mortimer,  Gainsbo- 
rough, and  Henderson,  with  many  other  characters  highly 
distinguished  for  talents  and  taste,  most  of  whom  have  long 
since  "  Shook  kattdt  with  death,  amd  calUd  the  toorm  thar 
ImtmaH." 
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or  Bfortiner,  Mr.  Ireiud  haa  iiwwtad  tba  fotlowing' 
accoUBt  in  his  life  of  HenderaoD,  where,  after  ^ring:  a  liM  of 
the  booki  which  moat  attracted  this  Rein's  attentioD,  aod 
enumeratiog^  manj  that  coBlaiaed  relatioiw  of  barbarities  at 
which  almost  every  other  man  would  have  shuddered,  be 
adds  the  followio^  note: — 

"  If  it  should  be  iufened  <Tom  hence  that  hia  dispositioa  was 
crael,  the  inference  would  be  unjust.  Hortimer,  the  histori- 
cal painter,  in  whom  were  UDtCed  the  savage  grandeur  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  and  the  terrifick  graces  of  Spagoolette;  who  joined 
toasablimilyofidea,  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  not  exceeded 
by  Michael  An^lo,  a  delicacy  of  pencil  equal  to  Teniers ;  was 
most  happy,  and,  I  think,  most  successful,  in  painting  objects 
from  which  the  conunoo  eye  withdrew." 

"From  hints  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  be  made  a  number 
of  moat  qiirited  sketches,  in  which  are  represented  the 
sufferings  of  men,  women  and  childrra,  the  executionen 
scorching  their  hands  with  lighted  tapers,  bnniing  their  eyes 
out  with  hot  irons,  and  the  whole  exhibition  of  (be  mode  of 
those  powerful  engines  of  argument,  the  whips,  hooks,  racks, 
but  above  all  the  thuiKA  vise,  by  which  nabelierera  are 
screwed  up  to  the  proper  feitb. 

"  Yet  with  this  disposition  for  contemplating  and  displaying 
•nch  objects,  Mortimer  had  a  soul  open  as  day  to  m^tag 
charity,  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  heart  the  most  susceptible  oif 
lender  impressions.  He  made  tbe  kindest  allowancfs  for  the 
errors  of  others,  and  would  not  have  trod  upon  the  pocw 
beetle.  When  he  erred, — and  who  shall  dare  to  name  any 
man  aa  faultless? — his  errors  had  their  root  in  virtues  which 
the  generous  warmth  of  bis  heart  carried  to  excess.  Added 
to  tbis,  be  had  an  hilarity  that  brightened  every  eye,  and 
gladdened  every  heart.  I  knew  his  mind  well,  but  that  know- 
ledge ^ould  have  deterred  me  from  attempting  to  describe 
it,  had  I  considered  that  Sterne  has  so  exactly  delineated  tbe 
leading  features  by  which  it  was  actuated,  in  the  benevolence 
and  sensibility  of  character  which  distinguished  hia  uncle 
Toby. 

"In  the  Hociety  of  Mortimer  I  passed  some  of  the  happiest 
years  of  my  life,  and  (he  remembrance  of  tbe  very  intimate, 
brotherly,   and  unbroken  friendship   with  which  we  were 
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naitad  antil  hs  death,  affords  noe  one  of  thoce  melaDcbolj 
pleasures  which  may  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  described ; — a  tear 
drops  at  the  recollection.  The  loss  of  sach  a  friend  leaves  a 
cfaasm  in  one's  life  and  happiness  whid)  is  rery  rarely  filled 
up." 

With  Gainsborough  he  was  upon  the  most  friendly  terms, 
aod  tbat  admirable  artist  presented  to  him  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  Henderson,  of  whom  Mr.  Ireland  was  ibe  first  pro- 
tector; for  iu  bis  house  this  popular  actor  resided  many  years, 
as  a  fi-iend  and  a  brother,  before  be  could  be  admitted  to  try 
his  strength  on  (he  stage,  though  aided  by  every  recommend- 
ation which  Mr.  Ireland  or  any  of  his  connections  could  afford 
him.  When  Mr.  Garrick  afterwards  recommended  him  to  try 
his  fortune  on  the  Bath  stage,  Mr  Ireland  look  down  a  largv 
party  to  give  some  sanctioo  and  support  to  the  new  performer 
on  the  first  night  of  bis  appearance.  Indeed,  by  all  we  have 
heard,  be  seems  to  have  been  full  as  much  interested  in 
Henderson's  success  as  he  was  in  bis  own,  which,  by  these 
pursuits,  was  not  likely  to  be  mucb  forwarded.  But  as  tbn 
and  the  preceding  conclusions  are  drawn  from  conjecture,  as 
conjectures  we  request  they  may  be  received.  Be  the  cause 
what  it  might,  Mr.  Ireland  was  thus  thrown  into  a  new  walk, 
which,  though  it  mw  neither  paved  with  gold,  nor  strewed 
with  roses,  was,  we  believe  mnch  more  congenial  to  his  taste, 
and  consonant  to  bis  talents,  than  that  which  he  had  quitted. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Henderson,  which  were  published 
in  1786,  are  stated  in  the  prefece  to  have  been  the  firat  book 
be  had  written:  but  ibit  is  probably  meant  to  be  understood, 
with  some  limitations,  as  intimating  it  to  be  the  first  book  to 
which  be  prefixed  his  name;  for  previously  to  that  time,  it  is 
ttiougbt  he  had  written,  or  had  been  a  party  in  writing,  other 
volumes;  as  we  also  believe  that  many  articles  in  some  of  the 
Reviews,  and  critiques  and  essays  on  the  arts  and  other  aub- 
jecte,  in  prose  and  verse,  which  have  appeared  in  the  periodi- 
cal prints,  &c.,  are  tbe  productions  of  his  pen. 

The  next  publication  with  his  name  prefixed,  was  "  Hogarth 
lllnstraled,"  in  two  volumes.  For  the  works  of  Hogartb,  we 
have  already  said,  be  had  an  early  predeliction,  so  that  we 
can  readily  conceive  be  engaged  iDtheirilIustralion,con(inu»«. 
From  bis  partiality  to  the  wts,  his  eager  enquiry  into  every 
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circanutance  that  wm  connected  witb  this  eminent  artirt  or 
bis  prints,  and  also  from  the  numbers  of  eminent  painters,  &e^ 
with  whom  be  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  tbe  admirers  of 
Hogarth, — and  who  are  not  his  admirersf — had  a  right  to 
expect  that  Mr.  Ireland's  Illastration  should  contain  scHDe- 
thing  worth  their  attention;  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that 
they  were  not  disappointed:  for  a  large  impression  was 
disposed  of  in  less  than  three  months.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  soon  afterwards. 

In  this  performance  Mr.  Ireland,  who  was  a  warm,  and  it 
is  thought,  a  successful  advocate  for  the  moral  tendency  of 
H<^rth's  works,  seems  conscious  that  he  may  sometimes  be 
thought  too  partial  to  his  bero,  and  thus  concludes  the 
account  of  his  life: — 

'  His  character,  and  the  illustrations  I  hare  attempted,  are 
built  upon  a  diligent  investigation  of  his  prints;  if  in  any  case 
it  should  be  thought  that  tliey  have  biassed  my  judgment,  I 
can  truly  say  that  tbey  have  informed  it.  From  them  I  have 
learnt  much  which  I  should  not  otherwise  bare  known,  and 
to  inspecting  them  I  owe  many  very  happy  hours.  Consider- 
ing  their  origiuality,  variety,  and  truth,  if  we  take  from  tbe 
artist  all  that  he  is  said  to  have  wanted,  be  will  have  more 
left  than  has  been  often  the  portion  of  man.* 

Tbe  book  abounds  with  anecdotes,  which  tbe  author's  long 
connections  with  men  conversant  with  such  subjects  enabled 
bim  to  supply.  These  are  generally  told  in  an  easy  and 
agreeable  style,  and  if  not  always  precisely  appropriate  to  the 
print  described,  have  a  general  relation  to  the  subject.  For 
such  of  the  prints  as  had  not  an  inscription  engraved  under 
them,  he  has  sometimes  giveu  a  quotation,  but  inure  generally 
has  written  a  motto  himself.  Some  of  these,  particularly 
those  of  the  Strollers,  Evening,  and  the  Stage  Coach,  are 
easy  in  the  versification,  and  pointed  in  the  allusion. 

The  next  publication  with  Mr.  Ireland's  name,  waa  the 
supplementary  volume,  compiled  from  Hogarth's  papers.  To 
this  was  prefixed  the  following  advertisement: — 

'The  manuscripts  from  which  the  principal  parts  of  this 
volume  are  compiled,  were  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Ht^rth : 
had  be  lived  a  little  longer,  be  would  ba?e  methodised  and 
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.piiUidied  diem.  On  bis  deoease  they  devolred  to  faia  widow, 
.who  kept  Ibem  sacred  and  eDtire  until  faer  death,  when  they 
became  tbe  property  of  Mn.  Lewis,  of  Cfauwick,  by  wboae 
kindneM  and  friendship  they  are  now  in  my  possession,  tt 
They  comprehend  Hogardi's  life  and  course  of  study,  corres- 
pcmdence,  political  quarrels,  &c.;  tbe  nianascript  of  the 
Analysts  of  Beauty,  corrected  by  the  author,  with  many 
remarks  omitted  in  tbe  printed  copy;  sundry  memoranda 
relatire  to  the  subjects  of  his  satire  in  many  of  his  prints,  &c. 

This  yolume  is  of  a  size  similar  to  tbe  two  which  preceded 
it,  bnt  tbe  engfravings  are  on  a  large  scale.  It  contains  many 
curious  particnlars  relative  to  tbe  arts  and  otber  circum- 
stances, and  Hogarth  has  related  ibem  in  a  style  that  we  did 
not  think  he  could  have  written;  it  proves,  that  though  a 
pen  was  not  his  proper  instrument,  he  knew  how  to  use  it  ina 
manner  that  expressed  his  ideas  with  clearness  and  precision ; 
indeed  we  have  always  thought  that  where  a  man  of  a  strong 
mind  is  perfect  master  of  his  subject,  appropriate  words  will 
offer  themselves.  One  little  specimen  of  his  versification  we 
cannot  resist  trmscribiog.      It  is  thus  stated  in  the  volume : 

"  His  line  of  beauty  drew  him  into  so  many  dispotea,  tbat 
he  at  length  determined  to  write  a  book,  explain  his  system, 


■  0[  Ibc  roUowing  dedicadoa  wiidi  Uogutb  intcDdEd  for  thii  wwk.  Hi.  Iiduid 
ga*e  »  be  nmik,  ODpied  froai  liit  haod  writiBg. 


Not  dedicated  to  u;  Prince  in  ChiiiletMJom,  Sot  fear  it  might  be  tboagtit  ao  idle 
fitt»  of  itTOguioe.  Not  dediealcd  to  an;  man  OC  qaalitj',  for  fear  it  mJgbl  be  thou^t 
too  auamin^  Not  dedlcaind  to  uj  kuncd  bod;  at  mta,  ai  either  of  tbe  Uninr- 
■itlM,  or  dM  Eojal  Sode^,  for  feat  it  might  be  Ibooght  an  nooaauiiOB  necc  of 
miitj.    Not  dedicated  to  *nj  one  parttcolar  biend,  for  fear  of  offeodiag  auooer. 

Thereibce.  dedicated  to  uobod; ;  bat  if  for  ooce  ve  ma;  lappow  sobodj  to  be 
Kwttj  body,  aa  emry  liodj  it  ofun  uid  to  be  oobodj.  then  ii  ihii  work  dedicated  to 
CTcry  body. 

By  their  mnt  bumble  tad  derated 


W.  HOOARTB, 
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and  silence  his  Bdrersariefi.  When  bia  inlentiou  wera  kiwwn, 
those  «ho  acknowledged  his  claim  to  superiority  ss  an  artist, 
were  apprehensive  ihat  by  thus  wandering  out  of  his  sphere, 
and  commencing  ovIAot-,  he  would  lessen  bUrepatalion;  (hose 
who  ridiculed  his  system,  presumed  that  be  would  overturn 
it,  and  the  few  who  envied  and  hated  the  nan,  rejoiced  ia 
snre  and  certain  hope  that  be  would  write  biowelf  into 
disgrace.  All  this  be  laughed  at;  aud  in  the  folluwing 
epigram,  whimsically  enough  describes  his  own  feelings:— 

What!  a  book,  and  by  Hogarth !— Then  twenty  to  ten, 
AU  he's  gain'd  by  the  pencil  he'll  Iom  by  the  pen. 
Perhaps  it  may  ba  so— howe'er,  miss  or  hit, 
"He  will  publish — here  goet — it't  ^mbk  or  gtat." 

From  being  of  the  same  name,  he  was  very  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  to  whpm  he  was 
related.  To  prevent  future  misapprebensioD,  the  following 
advertisement  was  prefixed  to  this  volume:  . 

"It  may  be  proper  to  stale,  thai  ueitber  the  two  volumes 
published  in  1791,  nor  Ibis  supplement,  hare  any  eonnezion 
with  the  Graphick  Illostratioos,  which  being  written  by  Hr. 
Samuel  Ireland,  proprietor  of  the  Shakspeare  Papers,  have 
given  rise  to  many  strange  mistakes,  and  have  been  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  John  Ireland," 

Mr.  Ireland's  adherence  to  his  favourite  artist  was  not 
confined  lo  explaining  bis  prints;  he  also  published  a 
spirited  copy  from  a  very  interesting  engraving  of  Hogarth's, 
which  is  in  his  own  possession.  It  is  entitled,  "Enthusiasm 
Delineated,"  and  the  artist,  after  taking  oflT  two  impressions, 
altered  his  copper-plate  to  "The  Medley."  The  object  of  die 
TOtire  is  thus  described  in  Hogarth's  hand  writing,  nnder  the 
original  print: 

"The  intention  of  this  print  is  to  give  a  lineal  representation 
of  the  strange  effects  resulting  from  literal  and  low  conceptioa 
of  sacred  beings,  as  also  of  the  idolatrous  tendency  of  pictures 
in  churched,  and  prints  in  religious  books." 

The  author's  purtrait,  engraved  from  a  picture  painted  by 
his  firiend  Mortimer,  and  prefixed  lo  his  first  volume  i^ 
Hogarth,  is  a  striking  resemblance.     If  we  were  to  describe 
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the  origioal  ia  the  maoner  of  BIr.  Ames,  and  wme  other 
illustralon  of  portrait,  we  Bhonld  add;  that  be  wu  tall,  tbin, 
pal&.hced,  aud  aicklj  in  bis  appearance;  and  indeed,  his 
health,  for  the  last  two  or  three  yean  of  his  life  bad  been  in  so 
precarious  a  stale  as  to  induce  him  to  reutove  from  Poet's 
Comer,  (o  Hans  Place,  Kni^htsbrid^,  from  whence  be  remored 
to  tlw  ?icinttf  of  Birmingham,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1809. 


Wedlock.    See  Much  Wenlock. 

Weilock  Edoe.  a  precipitous  ridge  commencing  about 
two  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Wenlock,  and  rnnning  about 
eleren  miles  in  a  south  westerly  direction.  Ordeiicus  who 
wrote  in  tbe  rei^  of  Henry  the  first,  gires  a  very  particular 
description  of  Wenlock  Edge,  which  be  probably  remembered 
■n  bis  diildhood.  Either  tbroagh  an  error  of  bis  own,  or  of 
his  transcriber,  or  of  bis  learned  editor,  Du  Cbesne,  the  name 
is  strangely  disfigured,  though  a  sight  of  the  original  MS. 
would  perhaps  detect  the  source  of  the  error.  The  situation, 
howerer,  and  accompaniments  identify  the  spot.  It  was  after 
the  capture  of  Bridgnorth,  that  Henry  the  first  commanded 
his  army  to  pass  through  Hnnel-bege,  and  lay  si^e  to  Shrews- 
bury.  **Hunel-hege  is  the  English  name  for  a^assage 
tfarou^  a  wood,  in  Latin  it  may  be  called  mains  callis,  or 
Ticns:  for  it  was  a  hollow  way  of  a  mile  in  length,  full  of 
great  sharp  stones,  and  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  two 
horsemen  abreast.  It  was  overshadowed  on  each  side  by  a 
dark  wood,  wherein  were  stationed  archers  in  ambuscade  who 
greatly  annoyed  ths  army  with  arrows  and  other  missile 
weapons.  Bat  as  the  king  had  more  than  60,000  men  in  his 
army,  he  detached  large  parties  to  cut  down  the  wood  and 
make  a  wide  road ,  which  should  endure  for  the  use  of  poste- 
rity," lib  xi.  p.  108. 

From  this  period  then  we  may  probably  date  tbe  existence 
of  a  road  orer  this  steep  ridge,  which  has  since  been  rendered 
more  commodious,  and  has  laid  aside  most  of  its  pristine 
horrors.      Many  of  the  passes,  however,  down  this  ridge, 
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retain  all  thdir  ancient  ferocity;  one  in  partMular,  termed 
Blakeway  hollow,  frofli  the  little  hamlet  •jjoiniig,  is  neariy 
aa  impenetrable  now,  M  it  could  hare  been  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  first. 


Weslock  Parva;  or  Little  Wehlock.  A  parish  in 
the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
the  deanery  of  Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  184 
honses,  966  inhabitants,     &  miles  north-eaat  of  Wenlock. 

Wehtnos.  a  parish  in  the  Bishopscaatle  division  of  tbe 
hundred  of  Purslow,  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  tbs 
deanery  of  Clun,  and  arcbdeactmry  of  Salop.  97  booses,  683 
inhabitants.    &  miles  north-eaat  of  Bishopacastle. 

Westbdrt,  a  parish  in  the  Ford  division  of  the  bnndred 
of  Ford,  a  rectory  resiaining  in  cbar^,  divided  into  two 
portions,  (Westbury  in  dextrii  parte,  and  Westbnry  in  sinis- 
trA  parte)  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Ponies- 
bury,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  377  hotises,  2,153  inhabit- 
ants.   9  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Sir  Thohas  Higgiiis  was  bom  at  Westbury,  in  1624. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  married  the  widow  i^ 
Robert^Earl  of  Essex.  At  the  funeral  of  this  lady,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1656,  be  delivered  a  latin  oration.  His  second  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Bevil  Greenville.  Sir  Thomas 
received  the  order  of  knighthood  at  the  restoiatioa  and  was 
sent  as  envoy,  first  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  afterwards  to 
Vienna.  He  died  in  1691.  His  works  are  1.  A  Panegyrick 
on  the  King.  2.  The  History  of  IsafBassa.  8.  The  Venetian 
Triumph. 


West  CotPiCB.     In  Bradford,  North.    The  residence  of 
Major  Edwardes.     10  miks  south-east  of  Shrewsbury. 
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Wbst  Feltoh.  a  puish  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Oswestry,  a  rectory  retDaioin^  in  charge,  iu  the 
diooese  of  Corentry  siid  Lich6eld,  the  deanerjr  of  Salop,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Salop.  180  heuaes,  1,035  inbabilanto.  4| 
milea  aoutfa^ast  of  Oswestry. 

In  the  neigboarbood,  of  the  Tillage  of  West  Feltqn,  ia  the 
elegant  aeat  of  Jtrfia  F.  M.  DoTaston,  Esq.  called  the  Nursery. 
The  great  and  estimable  qoalitiea  which  adorn  the  mind  and 
heart  of  thia  gentleman ;  hie  high  genius,  his  lirely  Aincy,  and 
ardent  beneTolenee,  deseire  an  ample  eulogy.  It  may  be 
trol;  said  that  he  has  inherited  the  virtnea  of  his  father, 
John  Doraston,  Esq.  who  died  March  31, 1S06,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  learning,  science,  and 
ingenajty.  He  was  bom  in  1740,  of  humble,  though  respect- 
aUe  pareots,  who  lived  oo  their  anuUl  estate  at  West  Fetton. 
He  was  taaght  to  read  by  as  old  woman  iu  the  village,  and 
that  was  the  whala  of  his  edwcatioo;  every  other  acquirement, 
which  he  afterwards  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  d^ree,  was 
entirely  his  own.  He  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  all  of 
whom  be  brooght  up  to  respectable  professions,  who  might 
otherwise  have  drudged  ia  servitude.  From  his  father  he 
received  bis  little  estate,  swallowed  op  by  mortgages  and 
incumbrances,  which  be  redeemed  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life  by  two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards 
considersbly  increased  by  pradence  and  industiy.  Though 
be  left  scarcely  any  science  untonched,  his  torn  of  mind  was 
principally  directed  to  antiquities,  natural  philosophy,  musid, 
mecbanicks,  and  planting.  Of  the  first  be  has  left  a  lai^ 
collection  of  manuscripts ;  historical  observatioas  relating  to 
Shropshire  and  the  Welsh  borders;  on  Dmidical  reliques, 
and  Stonehenge;  tracing  traditional  vulgar  errors  from  the 
remote  times  of  superstition.  In  mechanicks,  he  left  a  set  of  phi. 
losophical  and  musical  instruments  made  by  his  own  bauds, 
amongwbich  are  a  large  reflecting  telescope,  a  solar  andlucernal 
microscope,  and  a  fine  organ,  on  a  new  principle ;  an  electrical 
machine,  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Franklin;and  just  before  his  death 
he  projected  an  orrery  to  shew  the  satellites  on  a  new  method. 
In  planting,  he  has  clothed  the  conntry  round  him  with  forest 
and  fruit  trees,  all  raised  and  grafted  with  his  own  hands; 
and  his  little  villa  (which,  from  bis  fondness  for  planMilfft  he 
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called  "The  Nunery")-  w  laid  oot  with  mMdi  taate  ud  nrnl 
elegance.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Anglo-jiaxoD, 
BritiBh  and  Latin  toogaes,  and  bad  some  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  His  reading  wat  rery  extensive  and  his  applicalioB 
intent.  To  the  very  laat  day  of  hia  life  he  constantly  row  at 
five  every  morning.  Though  he  lived  to  a  fair  age,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  neighbouring  medical  men,  (hat  hia  exceaaive 
and  laborioHs  indurtry  of  body  and  mind  brought  on  hia 
decay  prematurely.  He  never  appeared  aa an  author;  bul 
we  have  been  infonned  by  hia  eon,  that  thoogfa  he  ordered 
Ifaat  none  of  his  works  be  published,  hia  library  and  collection 
should  always  be  open  to  the  inapeclioR  of  tfaecuriona,  aa  it 
waa  dunng  his  life,  and  that  any  information  from  his  manu- 
scripts  should  be  at  their  service.  In  points  of  religion  be 
never  interfered,  always  alledging,  that  a  nun's  religion  waa 
a  matter  between  himself  and  God  alone;  it  is  believed  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  Unitarian  creed ;  but,  whenhe  apoke  of 
any  sect,  it  was  always  with  mildness,  except  where  he 
thought  they  made  religion  a  cloke  for  hypocrisy.  He  waa 
remarkable  for  hia  plainness  of  dress,  yet  hia  peratui  always 
appeared  dignified  and  gentlemanlike.  In  hia  youth  be  was 
a  close  friend  of  the  poet  Shenstone,  (o  whose  memory  he  was 
always  niuch  attached.  His  mind  was  vigorous,  and  his 
memory  retentive ;  both  of  which  remained  unimpaired  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life.  He  was  remarkably  communicative  and 
sociable,  full  of  facetious  anecdote,  which  be  bad  a  singularly 
agreeable  manoer  of  imparting. 


Wgst  HAHtETS.  A  town^ip  in  the  parish  of  Staunton 
Lacy,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow. 

Wbsthope.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Diddlebury,  and 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  a  chapel  not 
connected  with  Diddlebury,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  A  separata 
assessment  from  Diddlebury.  bji  miles  aoatb  of  Church 
Stretton, 
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Wbstlet.  a  toTnahip  in  the  parish  of  Westbury,  and  in 
tbe  Ford  diriaioa  of  tbebuadredofFord.  9  miles  south-west 
of  Shrewsbiiry. 

Weston.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Stow,  and  in  tbe 
Slow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pumlow, 

Weston  Rhvnn.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  St  Martu, 
and  in  the  upper  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

Weston.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Burford,  and  in  the 
hundred  of  Overs. 

Weston  Lcllirgvibld.  A  towD^ip  in  tbe  parish  of 
Baschurch,  and  in  the  Baschurcb  division  oftbehnndred  of 
Piuihill.     6  miles  south-west  of  We«, 

Wbstor  Ozgnbold.  a  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Monk 
bopton,  and  in  the  fraucfaise  of  Wenlock. 

Weston  Yeaton.  A  township  io  the  parish  of  Baschurcb, 
and  in  the  hundred  of  Pimhiil.     See  Yeaton, 

Weston  and  Wixiull  under  Red  Castle.  A  township 
io  the  parish  of  Hodnet,  and  in  the  Drayl<Hi  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Bradford,  North.  Similes  east  of  Wem.  Weston 
is  a  chapel  Io  Hodnet,  in  tbe  diocese  of  CovenU^  and 
Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Newport,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
58  houses,  S22  inhabitants. 

Wettleton  ;  or  Watlingtok.  A  ton  nship  in  the 
parish  of  Stoke  Say,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  tbe  hundred 
of  Munslow,  6^  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Ludlow. 

Wheathill;  or  Whethili.  A  parish  in  the  Cleobury 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  a  rectory  remaining  io 
chai^,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Stottesden, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  8  miles  north-east  of  Lndlow. 
23  bouses,  141  inhabitants. 

Whithorb.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Burford,  and  in 
tbe  hundred  of  Overs, 

Whettall;  or  Wbeathill;  or  Whbathall.  A  town- 
ship in  the  parish  of  Condover,  and  in  the  Condover  division 
of  tbe  hundred  of  Condover. 

Whitohcrch.  A  market  town  and  parish  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  tbe  county,  in  the  Whitchurch  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Bradford,  North,  a  rectory  remaining  in  charge,  in 
the  diocese  of  Coventry.and  Lichfield,  tbe  deanery  of  Salop, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.    Tbe  living  is  held  with  Marbury, 
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which,  however,  w  neither  in  the  nme  oo«nty,  diocete,  nor 
proviuoe.  That  part  of  the  parish  of  Whit«hardi,  which  is  id 
the  county  of  Salop  contains  1,071  houses,  5,376  inhabitants. 
90  miles  north-east  of  Shrewabnry,  161  miles  north-west  of 
London.  Market  on  Friday.  Fain,  second  Friday  in  April, 
Whitmonday,  First  Friday  after  the  second  of  An^sl, 
October  28.     Lat.  53  ir.  LoRo  2.  46^  w. 

A  branch  of  the  Ellesmere  canal  comes  np  lotlietown. 
The  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  the  making  of  shoes  for  the 
Manchester  market,  and  maTting: — there  is  also  near  the  town, 
a  Manufectory  of  Oak-acid,  as  well  as  numerous  Lime-kilns 
and  OTens  for  baking  bricks  and  draining  tiles.  It  has  a 
high  Steward  and  inferior  officers;  the  former  of  whom  is 
appointed  by  the  Lord  of  the  manor,  the  Earlof  Bridgewater; 
who  kas  a  noble  estate  extending  for  several  miles  round  the 
town.  In  the  town  hall  are  preserved  the  oonrt  rolls  and 
nrchiTes  of  the  Lordship;  and  here  courts  Baron  and  courts 
Leet  are  held  by  the  high  steward.  The  church  is  a  noble 
structure,  of  the  Tiwcaa  order,  bnilt  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Aon,  at  an  expense  of  somewhat  less  than  £4,000;  and  will 
contain  upwards  of  2,000  persous.  It  is  considered  by  the 
best  judges,  to  be  almost  a  perfect  model  of  what  a  church 
ought  to  be.  It  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  old  Gothick 
diarch  formerly  stood,  which  fell  down  suddenly. 

In  a  window  in  the  south  aisle  is  an  alabaster  effigy  of  the 
great  John  Talbot,  created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  auniamed 
the  English  Achilles;  who  was  so  renowned  in  France  that  no 
man  in  that  kingdom  dared  to  encounter  bim  sing^  handed. 
In  a  correspondiog  window  in  the  north  aisle  is  an  alabaster 
monument  of  Sir  John  Talbot,  rector  of  Whitchurch,  in  the 
clerical  robes  of  that  period;  bothof  these  were  taken  out  of  the 
ruinsof  the  old  church.  Here  is  niso  a  monifneut  erected  by 
his  widow,  to  the  memory  of  the  eminently  pious  Philip 
Henry,  whose  remains  are  interred  here :  some  of  his  descend- 
ants still  reside  in  the  town  and  neigh boniiiood.  The  Talbota, 
Earlfl  of  Shrewsbury,  had  a  seat  about  a  mite  from  the  town, 
called  Black  Mere;  and  oneof  their  titles  was  Lord  Strange, 
of  Black  Mere:  some  of  the  family  also  bore  the  title  of  ite 
albo  Mooasterio,  or,  of  Whitchurch. 
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Tbs  estates  m  the  ne^bboarbood  wbich  once  belonged  to 
the  ramily,  are  now  in  possesaion  of  the  Bridgevater  family. 
The  living  of  Whitchurch  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridge*  ater;  and  the  same  Preieiitatiox  enables  the  peraon 
presented  to  hold  the  rectory  ofMarbuiy,  which  is  in  another 
county,  another  diocese,  and  under  a  different  Metropolitan, 
by  the  title  of  Whitchurch  cum  Marbury.  The  present 
Parsonage  House,  which  stands  in  a  retired  sitoation, 
surrounded  hy  pleasure  gronnds  and  plantations,  and  at  a 
CMivenient  distance  from  the  Town,  waa  built  by  Dr.  New- 
come,  rector  of  Whitchurch,  and  bishop  of  St.  Araph,  on  the 
site  of  one  more  ancient;  which,  within  a  century,  was  sor- 
ronnded  by  a  Moat,  crossed  by  a  draw.bridg«.  Here  is  a 
raluable  Library  of  old  Books;  which  were  punAased  frna 
the  executors  of  Dr.  Sankey,  rector  of  Whitchurch,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  by  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  and  pre- 
sented by  her  as  an  appanage  to  the  living.  In  this  town  is  a 
free  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Sir  JtAn  Talbot,  rector  of 
Whitchurch,  who  was  mentioned  above;  of  which  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  is  hereditary  visitor:  it  has  a  head  and  a  second 
master:  the  appointment  of  the  former,  rests  with  a  body  of 
tmslees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  rector,  and  of  the 
latter  with  the  bead  master,  subject  to  the  like  approval. 

There  is  also  an  alma-house  school  for  diildren  of  both 
sexes,  and  six  alms-honses  for  decayed  hoase-keepera,  with 
liberal  endowments,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hig^inson, 
and  under  the  managenent  of  Trustees. 

This  town  has  always  been  noted  for  its  loyalty,  and  was 
devotedly  attached  in  the  great  rebellion  to  the  cause  of  its 
lawful  sovereign;  when  that  ili-&ted  monarch  removed 
his  standard  from  Nottingham  to  Shrewsbury,  it  is  said  that 
Whitchurch  alone,  raised  a  whole  regiment  for  bis  service. 
The  neighbouring  country  is  eminently  healthy,  fertile,  and 
beautiful ;  abounding  with  fine  sheets  of  watw,  and  richly 
wooded,  having  noble  prospects  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and 
of  the  Pari(B  of  Combermere,  Hawkstone,  and  Cholmondeley. 

Some  of  the  beat  cheese,  sold  under  the  name  of  Cheshire, 
is  made  in  this  part  of  Shropshire.    The  mai^et  of  WbiU 
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chnrch    has  long^  been   notsd   for  tbe  abuudance,  and  the 
reasonable  price  of  provisions. 

Tbe  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  neigbbonrbood,  allbougb  but 
few  of  them  are  now  occupied  as  such;  are  Dartford  Hall. 
Wicksteed  Htdl,  Belvjdere,  Terrkk,  Hinlon  Hall,  Alkington 
Hall,  Asb  Hal),  Ash  Grove,  and  Iscoyd  Park. 


Da.  Tylston  was  bom  at  Whitcharch,  March  16,  Ifi63-4, 
of  parents  eminent  for  piety,  and  every  rirtne.  His  biiwrra- 
pber  informs  us  that  "when  a  boy,  he  manifested  socfa 
diligence  in  tbe  pursnita  of  learning,  as  raised  high  expecta- 
tions of  future  eminence.  After  quitting  school  he  resided 
with  tbe  Rer.  Mr.  Maiden,  at  Alkington,  near  his  native  place, 
under  whose  tuition  be  perfected  his  skill  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages. 

'*$ooa  after  Mr.  Maiden's  death,  be  was  admitted  info 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  had  Dr.  Sykes,  tbe  Rev. 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  for  his  tutor.  His  brilliaiit 
talents,  adorned  by  a  deportment  in  all  respects  exemplary, 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  then  President  of 
tbe  College,  whose  able  directions  much  assisted  him.  When 
about  Bachelor's  standing,  bis  inclinations  suggested  tbe 
study  of  Pbysick,  as  tbe  employment  of  life,  and  having  by 
an  acquaintance  with  Natur^  Philosophy,  laid  a  good  foun- 
dation for  medical  inquiries,  be  speedily  turned  the  course  of 
his  reading  into  that  channel.  Literary  pursuits  did  not 
render  him  less  attentive  to  tbe  exercisea  of  godliueas,  and  as 
be  was  stimulated  in  his  researches  by  pure  motives,  so  he 
consecrated  all  bis  acquirements  to  tbe  service  of  Christ. 

"  After  be  bad  left  College  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
studied  indostriously  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Richard 
BlacknM»e,  His  lame  reached  the  learned  Dr.  Sydenham, 
wbo  not  only  admitted  him  to  bis  most  familiar  frieadship, 
but  opened  to  bis  access  the  invaluable  treasure  of  observations 
which,  by  many  years  extensive  practice,  he  had  amassed. 

*'Id  the  beginning  of  the  year  1687  he  went,  accompanied 
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by  the  Doctor*!  top,  lo  Aberdeeu,  and  neeived  from  that 
noiveraity.  with  peculiar  toketu  of  roipect,  the  iegne  of 
Doctor  of  Pbyaick. 

**0a  his  retuni  he  commeoced  his  profeMioiial  cu-eo-  at 
Whitchurch,  and  thong'h  youn^,  quickly  obtained  celebrity. 
SoOQ  afterwards  be  was  united  in  marriage  to  Katharine  tbe 
second  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Philip  Henry. 

"At  the  earnest  request  of  many  friends  in  Chester,  be 
qnitted  his  Dative  town  for  that  city  in  the  year  1090,  and,  by 
successful  practise,  continued  to  increaae  in  bme. 

"His  mental  powers  rose  above  the  ordinary  standard.  In 
the  prosecution  of  any  inquiry  he  exercised  a  patience  of 
thought  truly  manly  and  admirable;  regarding  the  epinionB  of 
others  rather  as  guides  to  direct,  than  authorities  to  gorem, 
the  e^rt*  of  his  own  miud.  After  his  attainments  had  be- 
come considerable,  such  was  his  tbint  for  knowledge  that  he 
redeemed  for  study  all  tbe  time  bis  professional  eng^ements 
would  allow.  His  closet  and  books  were  to  him  "what  the 
connting-house  is  to  the  iodustrious  merchant,  or  tbe  labora- 
tory to  tbe  snccessful  chemist,"  Tbe  writing*  of  antiquity, 
especially  those  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Platardi  afforded  him 
principal  delight.  In  tbe  epistles  of  Pliny  be  took  great 
pleasure,  and  shortly  before  his  death  read,  with  high  8ati»> 
faction,  the  works  of  Lactantius.  Passages  which  illaatrated 
any  portion  of  Scripture  he  transGriE)ed  into  an  interleaved 
Bible,  or  other  repository.  He  was  accustomed  also  in  perus- 
ing valuable  authors  to  mark  the  most  striking  parts  that  he 
might  review  them  wi^  more  fecility,  and  advantage. 
.  "The  medical  profession  is  confessedly,  not  only  hononrable, 
bnt  a  fertile  source  of  blessings.  Doctor  Tylston,  whether 
we  cimsider  the  solidity  of  his  qualifications,  the  extent  of  his 
benevolence,  tbe  continuance  of  bis  success,  or  tbe  fervency 
of  bis  piety,  was  do  common  ornament  to  it.  The  theory  of 
nedicioe  bis  had  diligently  studied,  and  by  extensive  practice 
had  improved,  as  well  as  augmented  his  knowledge.  It  was 
his  design  to  have  published  a  Universal  History  of  Epid^ 
mick  diseases,  and  could  he  have  accomplished  tbe  plan,  he 
hoped  to  have  conveyed  much  information,  both  rare  and 
useful,  but  for  want  of  necessary  books,  which  he  found  it 
impossible  to  procure,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  un- 
finished. 
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"  In  practice  he  wu  as  reHMrkabJe  for  cbarity  to  the  pooras 
for  diligence,  fidelity,  and  concern  for  bis  patients.  He 
sometimes  travelled  far,  gratis,  to  advise  the  indigent,  with  as 
much  kiudneBs  and  cfaeerfolneas  as  the  most  generons  and 
wealthy,  and  not  unly  gars  them  advice,  bnt  frequently 
medicine  also.  He  wrote  in  his  packet  dispensatory  two 
portions  of  divine  troth  ss  excitements  to  beneficence.  The 
one — "He  went  about  doing  good," — the  other — ** It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  In  the  same  book  be  wrote, 
likewise,  the  foilowj-jg  excellent,  not  to  say  scriptural,  rmark 
of  Pliny.  "  'Tis  moat  pleasant  to  be  kind  to  the  grateficJ,  but 
most  honourable  to  be  so  to  the vugratefiU"  His freqaent 
and  earnest  prayers  on  behalf  of  those  he  -attended,  as  idso 
for  directiiHi  in  prescribing,  and  for  a  blessing  on  what  be 
admioistered,  evinced  a  tender  concern  for  their  welfare, 
tvhile  they  proclaimed  an  active  faith  in  divine  providence. 

"As  the  head  of  a  family,  prudence  and  virtue  beautified 
his  conduct.  In  the  domestick  circle  be  manifested  a  happy 
mixtare  of  authority  and  love,  and  in  the  education  of  his 
phildren,  great  wisdom  sod  tenderness.  The  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  praise,  though  be  was  often  preventod  from 
observing  a  gtated  time,  daily  ascended  morning  and  evening 
from  bis  family  altar.  He  constantly  wrote  the  sermmis  he 
heard  on  the  Lord'ii  day,  and  in  the  evenit^  repeated  them  to 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  his  household.  On  the 
ocGorrence  of  any  speGisI  providence  be  frequently  sought 
the  devotional  assistance  of  select  friends,  and  for  some  yean 
commemorated  in  bis  habitation,  by  solemn  praise,  the  reco. 
very  of  his  eldest  son  from  a  dangerous  fever.  "I  will  sing 
said  the  pious  Psalmist,  of  mercy  and  judgment,  unto  Uiee  O 
Lord  will  I  sing.  1  will  behave  myself  wisely  in  a  perfect 
way.  O  when  wilt  thou  oome  unto  me?  I  wUI  walk  witbin 
my  bouse  with  a  perfect  heart," 

"  It  was  his  excellence  as  a  CArwtvm  that  formed  the  basis 
of  the  superstructure  we  have  admired,  and  rendered  the 
whole  stable,  compact,  and  ornamental.  Convinced  of  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  discovering  the  existence  of 
faith  by  its  fruits,  he  was  assiduous  in  the  practice  of  every 
good  work.  To  the  apostolick  description  of  a  citizm  of 
Zioa  he  often,  when  pleading  the  cause  of  religitm,  appealed. 
"  He  that  doeth  righteoasnes*  is  righteous." 
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"  The  wriptum  be  p«ff«aed  witb  uRfngfoecl  delight,  and  wm 
influenced  by  tbeir  Mitborily  w  a  snpreiiM  rule.  B;  TraqDeat 
meditation  be  became  eoDTenant,  in  an  unuraal  degree,  with 
the  instmclire  doctrines,  and  ■oblime  mysteries  of  the  Qospel. 
When  a  subject  particalarly  intwesting  filled  bis  attentioH 
he  cluthed  his  conceptions  in  writing.  Many  divine  contem- 
plations—on the  Being  of  God— tbe  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion— the  present  darkness  of  mankind  as  to  a  future  state,  and 
other  impiHtaut  topjcks  survired  him,  as  evidences,  not  only  of 
eradition,  but  of  an  esperimental  acquaintance  with  the 
"trutb  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  His  natural  endowment*,  assisted 
by  diligent  cultivation,  and  increased  by  obedience  to  the 
divine  will,  raiMd  btm  to  an  eminence  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, from  which  he  viewed  theological  sabjects  with  a 
comprehensive  distioctueas,  not  to  be  expected  by  those 
whose  minds,  though  stored  with  scriptural  truths,  remain  uo- 
Influenced  and  impure^  IMvine  commoniou  and  holy  practice, 
be  thought  both  insepandble  from  the  true  diristian,  and 
frieodly  to  his  advancement  in  wisdmn  and  und»«tandtng. 

"The  divine  attribntes  and  operatioas,  both  in  providence 
•nd  grace,  were  bmiliar  themes  to  his  devout,  and  contempla- 
tive mmd.  God  was  the  subject  of  habitual,  gratifying 
thought,  and  as  he  had  been  enriched  by  the  communications 
of  bis  abundant  mercy,  so  he  delighted  to  speak,  as  well  as 
muse,  upon  its  free  and  infinite  nature. 

"The  rapidify  of  bis  growth  in  grace  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  some,  predictive  of  an  early  removal  to  the  heavenly  world ; 
a  body  naturally  feeble,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the  anima- 
tion of  a  spirit,  whose  ene^ea  were  too  vigorous  for  its 
strength,  added  force  to  the  expectation ;  and  the  event  proved 
its  correctness.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1690,  he  was  attacked, 
by  a  violent  fever,  which  he  apprehended  would  prove  a 
summons  to  the  grave,  but  comuutlinghimBelf,  with  cheerful 
resignation,  to  God  as  his  Father,  he  remarked,  for  bis  own 
support,  and  the  encouragement  of  bis  friends — "What  we 
will  we  think  is  best,  but  what  God  will  we  are  rare  in  besr." 

"In  the  course  of  his  illness  be  repeatedly  obnerved,  that 
when  be  reflected  on  his  manifold  failings  and  defects,  he  hsd 
reason  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  appearing  before  God  in 
jodgment,  but  added,  with  an  air  of  holy  conragei-"]  tnut 
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to  his  JD&oite  mercy,  aad  the  all^uffioieot  merila  and  media- 
tion of  the  Lqrd  Jesus."  Curing  his  final  conflict  he  waa 
indulged,  wich  one  exception  only,  with  settled  peace.  At 
that  period  he  expressed  great  fears  as  to  his  everlastii^  state, 
and  awful  apprehensions  of  the  wrath  of  God,  but  the  storm 
quickly  subsided,  and  a  sacred  calm  ensued. — ^"llie  enemy 
came  in  like  a  flood,  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  a 
■tandard  against  him." 

"He  exhorted  his  son,  with  dying  eameatnew,  to  study  Uie 
scriptures,  and  make  them  (be  gnide  of  his  ways.  Hecon^ 
mended  religion,  appealing  to  his  own  experience,  as  the 
path  of  safety,  and  enjoyment. 

"  On  one  occasion  he  said — **  I  must  not  forget  the  church  of 
God,  Thongh  it  be  a  lime  of  trouble  in  many  places,  yet 
ibey  who  are  gone  before,  died  believing  that  great  things 
will  be  done  for  the  cfanrcb  in  the  latter  days,  and  so  do  I. 
**  Lord  do  good  in  tby  good  pleasure  uoto  Zion." 

"  Ai  the  time  of  his  departure  approached,  the  felicitiea  of 
Eternity  were,  in  a^^7«e,  anticipated.  "Oh,"  he  exclaimed, 
"the  glorious  mansions  in  our  father's  house,  and  glorious 
inhabitants  in  those  mansions — pleasures  for  evermore."  "I 
know  in  whom  I  have  trusted  and  that  be  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  1  have  committed  to  him." 

"The  two  last  days  previuus  to  bis  dissohition,  tbongfa 
sensible  and  tranquil,  be  took  little  notice,  but  gradually 
declined,  and  <m  Saturday  nigbl,  April  8th.,  about  eleren 
o'clock,  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan,  finished  his  mortal  conme 
in  the  3Ctb  year  of  his  age. 

"Tbe  following  Tuesday  he  was  interred  in  Trinity  Cfaurdif 
Chester,  attended  by  multitudes,  testifying  unfeigned  sorrow 
and  r^ret, 

"  A  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Newcome, 
of  Tattenball,  bis  dear  and  intimate  friend,  from  Phil.  i.  21,— 
To  me  to  Iwe  u  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain. 

"An  extract  from  the  original  manuscript  of  a  letter  written 
on  the  event  by  Matthew  Henry,  to  the  Reverend  F.  Tallents, 
will  be  interesting,  whether  regarded  as  an  honourable  testi- 
mony to  departed  wortli,  or  as  afibrding  suitable  instruction 
under  a  bereaving  Providence. — "1  find  it  easy  to  say  a  great 
deal  to  aggravate  the  affliction  we  are  under  in  the  death  of 
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Dr.  TylstOD,  whom  we  mi§8  dailj.  What  improvement  I  have 
msde  in  leamiug  of  late  jeara  has  been  owin^  aa  mach  to  my 
converse  with  bim,  as  to  any  one  tbing^.  He  set  an  excellent 
example  to  all  his  friends  ofBerioaB  piely.  He  was  the  orna- 
ment of  our  congr^ation  and  a  great  reputation  to  ns.  We 
must  own  that  God  has  a  controversy  with  as,  and  we  would 
humble  ourselves  under  his  humbling  providence.  It  should 
tileiue  us  tbat  the  will  of  God  is  done;  but  tt  ihoald  abun- 
dantly satisfy  us,  (and  it  would  so  if  we  lived  more  by  faith) 
that  this  providence  was  appointed  to,^cA  one  to  heavsn,  and 
(I  hope)  to  ^  many  for  it.  I  desire  to  have  death  and 
the  srrave,  heaven  and  glory,  made  more  familiar  tome.  O, 
tbat  I  could,  with  humility  and  dependence  upon  Cfariat,  and 
a  holy  contraipt  of  this  world,  live  in  a  believing  expectation 
of  theg^ory  to  be  revealed." 


This  town  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  birtb-place  or 
residence  of  several  eminent  men,  among  whom  was  NicnoLAB 
Barkard,  diaplain  to  Archbishop  Usher,  and  afterwards 
Dean  of  Armagh.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  suffered  much  in  Ireland,  for  his  steady 
attachment  to  his  religious  principles.  He  died  in  the  year 
1661,  and  was  buried  at  this  place.  Abraham  Whelock,  a 
person  of  great  T<!aming,  and  noted  as  a  linguist  of  distinguish^ 
ed  abilities  was  also  born  in  this  town.  He  was  fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  Library-Keeper,  Arabick  Professor, 
and  minislet- of  St,  Sepulchre's.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Persian  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  great  task  he 
undertook  under  the  pbu?  hope  that  in  time  it  might  open  ibe 
way  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Persia  to  Christianily. 
Mr.  Whelock  was  one  of  Dr.  Brian  Walton's  asHistants  in  the 
compilation  of  tbat  prelate's  polyglot  bible.  He  also  pub- 
lished R  decent  edition  of  the  works  of  venerable  Bede.  He 
died  in  1654. 
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Whitcot.  a  township  in  the  psriab  of  Norbniy,  and  ia 
the  Bishopacaatle  divuion  of  th«  hundred  of  Pnrriow.  4  miles 
iiorth.cast  of  BisbopHcastle. 

Wmitcot  Evan.  A  town^ip  in  Ibe  pariah  of  Clan,  and 
in  the  CInn  diriaton  of  the  hundred  of  CInn,  6^  miles  8ootb> 
west  by  sonth  of  Bisbopscaatle. 

Whitcot  Keyset.  A  townabip  in  the  parish  of  Clan, 
and  in  the  CInn  division  of  the  hundred  ofCIuo.  5  miles 
south-west  of  BishopBcastie. 

White  ladies,  6  miles  eaat  of^iffnal.  See  Boacobd, 
and  appendix. 

Whittbuohb.  a  township  in  ike  pariah  of  Bobbing;ton, 
{in  Staffordshire)  and  in  the  Brid^ortb  dirision  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Brimstry.     See  appendix. 

Whitley.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  St.  Chad,  and  in 
the  liberties  of  Shrewsbnry. 

Whittinoton.  a  parish  in  tbe  upper  division  of  the  hnu- 
dred  of  Oswestry,  a  rectory  remaining-  in  char^,  m  the 
diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  and  tbe  deanery  of  Marchia,  373 
houses,  1,749  inhabitants.     3  miles  north-east  of  Oswestry. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  learned  antiquaries  Uiat  this  was  the 
place  so  famed  by  the  name  of  Drev-wen,  or  the  White  Town, 
by  the  illustrious  Welsh  poet  Lowarch  Hen,  who  lived  in  tbe 
year  590.  He  says  that  a  prince  of  his  couotry  named 
Cynnddylan  was  defeated  and  fell  here,  in  opposing^  tbe  pro- 
gress of  the  Irish  who  had  invaded  tbe  country.  This  ancient 
bard  expresses  the  rage  of  the  battle  in  so  enei^;eltck  « 
manner,  that  if  we  should  attempt  to  describe  it,  we  should 
fall  far  short  of  the  original ;  we  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  his  own  words. 

"Y  ^  Dr£v  nen  ym  mron  y  hoed 
"  Yseu  yn  y  bervas  eiryoed 
**  A  nyneb  y  guelht  y  gnaed 
"  Y  Dr^v  uen  yn  yd  hymyr 
"  Y  bervas  y-LI&s  vyver 
**  Y  g^uared  ydan  draed  y  gwyr." 


•  Thr  Wd>h  mU  it  Dn  Wn  to  thii  day. 
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In  the  time  of  Roderick  the  Great,  king  of  afl  Wdee,  A.  D. 
S48,  Ynyr  »p  Cttdfcrch,  a  Btitieh  noblemeii,  bnih  the  castle  of 
Wbittit^^D;  in  which  he  wm  enctieeded  hj  his  ion  Tndor 
Treror,  who  though  poasessed  of  tiuiiy  palscea,  with  rich  aod 
extmBire  doumiBS,  made  this  his  chief  residence.  By  rig;ht  of 
hii  fother  he  obtained  the  lordship  of  both  Haelon,  Wbitting- 
ton,  Chirk,  Oweetry,  Ewais,  and  Un^enfield ;  and  by  right 
of  hie  mother  Rbiengar,  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  His  ntother 
was  grand-dangbter  to  Caradoc  Freichftu,  who  fell  in  the 
field  of  battle  at  Khaddlan,  A.  D,  795,  gloriomty  maintaining 
the  catue  of  the  Britons  against  their  Pagan  invaders,  the 
Saxons. 

The  desceDdaols  of  Tador  continued  possessed  of  the 
Castle  for  several  generations ;  and  many  families  both  in  this 
ne^hbourhood  and  North  Wales,  boast  their  origin  from  him. 

At  the  conqaest,  A.  D.  10€0,  WbittingtoO  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Pain  Peverel,  who  haviag  no  issue,  it  was  seized  on 
his  decease  by  R<^r  earl  of  Shrewabory.  This  place  was 
called  in  Doomsday  Book,  Wititone;  and  consisted  at  that 
time  of  eight  com  farms,  twelve  ox-stalls,  and  a  very  exten- 
aive  wood ;  tbe  cows  yielded  five  shillings  per  annum,  and  all 
Welsh  resrdents  were  obliged  to  pay  twenty  shillings  rent 
amoi^  them. 

The  castle  and  lordship  of  Whittington  next  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Hugh,  and  afterwards  of  his  brother  Robert, 
sons  of  tbe  late  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Upon  the  defeat  and 
forfeiture  of  Robert  by  Henry  tbe  first,  it  was  restored  to  the 
Peverels  in  the  person  of  Sir  William,  a  sister's  son  of  Pain 
Peverel.  Iliis  Sir  William  is  famed  hi  history  for  bis  noble 
and  valiant  enterprizes,  in  one  of  which  it  is  stated  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  was  miraculously  recovered  by  eating 
part  of  a  wild  boar ;  and  that  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  Heaven 
for  bis  preservation  he  built  three  churchee. 

A.  D.  10^.  He  had  two  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom 
waa  named  Mellet;  she  with  the  spirit  of  an  Amazon,  resolved 
to  wed  DO  one  but  the  kn^ht  of  most  consammate  valour. 
Her  father  pablished  this  declaration,  aod  promised  the  eaatle 
of  Wbitliogtoa  as  her  dvwer.    Several  distinguished  combi^ 
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twtfl  assembled  at  Peverel's  place  in  the  Pe^,  Derbydiire, 
to  contend  for  the  fair  prize;  among  whom  were,  a  sod  of  the 
king  of  Scotland,  BaroD  Burgoyue,  and  a  noble  LorrMner, 
Giiarine  De  Melz,  (sheriffof  Sbropslure  and  chief  ooomellor 
to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury;)  the  latter  came  with  a  shield 
of'silver,  and  a  proud  peacock  upon  his  crest;  and  baring 
overthrown  his  rivals,  obtained  the  beautiful  Uellel. 

Ab  chivalry  was  the  greatest  accompli sbuient  in  tbeae  times, 
the  progeny  of  this  famed  couple  could  hardly  avoid  being 
eminently  distinguished  by  feats  of  arms,  and  tbe  consequence 
was,  that  (heir  names  occupied  very  great  portions  in  ruaa*- 
ces  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  must  not  forget  to  state,  that  Guarine  De  Metz  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  Mouks:  one  remarkable  instance  of 
which  is  this:  afier  a  conflict  with  the  Welsh,  led  by  their 
prince  Jorwerth,  (in  which  action  tbe  latter  was  discomfited 
with  all  his  host)  our  hero  founded  tbe  Mew  Abbey,  better 
kuown  by  the  name  of  Alberbury, 

Tbe  posterity  of  this  great  mao  fornine  generations  asttiiaed 
the  christian  name  of  Fulk;  they  continued  possessed  of  the 
castle  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  first,  till  the 
time  of  Henry  the  eighth,  a  period  of  near  four  hundred  years. 
Their  common  name  was  Filz-Gwarine.  Mr.  DovastOD  in  his 
poem,  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  subject:^ 

"  Sires  were'  his  from  days  of  yore, 
"  Who  all  tbe  same  distinction  bore, 

"  Of  title  and  of  name; 
"  A  name  that  valour's  blazon'd  blade, 
*'  In  feats  of  chivalry  bad  made, 

"  Tbe  favourite  of  fame." 

Goarine  De  Metz  died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  first,  at 
Alberbury,  where  he  was  interred ;  his  wife  and  faiti  son  Fulk 
Filz^warine  being  present  on  tbe  occasion. 

Fulk  Fitz-Gwarintr  became  desperately  enamoured  of 
Hawys,  daughter  of  Sir  Joos,  of  Normandy,  who  had  bees 
ap]>ointed  guardian  of  the  hero  ia  question.  Fitz-Gvarine 
observing  Hawys  to  be  frequently  in  great  aorrow,  desired  to 
know  the  cause  of  it,  and  was  inftHmed  that  it  proceeded  from 
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tbe  dang^roui  aJtnation  of  ber  fether,  who  was  at  that  time  Jo 
the  haads  of  Walter  Lacy,  and  Sir  Arooid  de  Lia,  two  of  his 
iareterateenemiea.  Upon  hrariagtbiH,  Fulkresolredtoreacoe 
him,  and  setting  off  immedtstely,  arrived  just  in  time  to  save 
the  bead  of  Joos  from  the  fatal  stroke  that  would  inatuttlj 
have  severed  it  from  the  body.  The  cousequences  were  that 
Lacy  and  Arnold  werp  taken  prnoDers  and  confined  in  Lud- 
low castle;  Joos  was  rescued  from  a  most  perilous  sitaation, 
and  to  crown  all,  Fulk  and  Hawys  were  united,  and  harmony 
^aia  reigned  in  both  families, 

A.  D.  1122,  Fulk  Fitz-Gwarine  acted  in  all  his  enterpnzes 
with  BQch  T^ur,  capacity  and  celerity,  that  Henry  the  first, 
knighted  him,  made  him  steward  of  bis  house,  and  con- 
ferred on  faim  the  arduous  office  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Marches; 
it  was  this  that  gave  him  the  name  of  Fulco,  or  Fulk,  signify- 
ing Lientenant.  In  this  department  bis  sword  did  not  long 
remain  undrawn;  the  Cambrian  Prince,  Gryffydd  ap  Cynan, 
according  to  the  practice  of  his  conntrymen,  made  a  descent 
upon  the  lordship  of  Wfaittiogton,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. These  iocanions  were  made  so  frequently,  and  attended 
with  effects  so  pernicious,  that  the  power  of  the  Lords  Mar- 
chers was  often  necessary  to  repel  them.  In  the  present 
instance  Fitz-Gwarine  conducted  himself  with  uncommon 
valour,  wounded  the  Welsh  King  in  the  shoulder,  and  cont> 
pletely  routed  his  army.  The  Welsh  however  returned  soon 
after,  drore  Fulk  from  the  castle  of  Whittington,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  lordship ;  and  it  appears  from  a  peace  made 
by  Henry  the  second,  with  Owen  Gwynedd,  the  succeeding 
prince  of  Wales,  that  it  was  kept  by  the  latter,  and  bestowed 
on  one  of  bis  favourites,  of  the  uame  of  Roger;  Fulk  had  the 
manor  of  Alston,  in  Gloucestershire,  as  a  recompence. 

It  is  recorded  that  Fulk  Fitz-Gwarine,  and  John  son  to 
Henry  the  second,  aiVerwards  King  John,  were  playing  at 
chess  ti^ther,  when  it  happened  that  they  disagreed,  and  the 
prince  gave  Fulk  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  with  the  board, 
which  the  latter  returned  in  so  violent  a  manner,  as  almost  to 
kill  the  young  prince:  a  circumstance,  which  would  not  have 
been  much  to  be  r^^etted,  but  for  the  consideratiou  of  the 
Magna  CharU  afterwards  obtained  from  him. 
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Hr.  DoraBtoD  in  spcakiDg  of  tbe  noble  aetiow  of  FiU. 
Gwarine,  meotiow  Fulk  aad  John's  qoArrel  in  tbe  followiBg 


"  Eaough  to  name  our  last  affray, 

"  The  prince  hie  temper  lost  at  play, 

"  The  chessboard  awuDgf  with  cowaid  away, 

"  And  hurl'd  my  bead  upon. 
**  111  could  the  wrong  my  bosom  brcok, 
"  I  sent  him  first  a  furioiu  look, 
"  Then  firm  with  knuckles  clencfa'd  I  strook, 

**  The  pate  of  rojal  John." 

Fulk  Fitx-Gwarine  was  succeeded  by  his  bob,  who  bore  the 
same  name.  He  raised  the  glory  and  dignity  of  bis  fiunily 
beyond  any  thing  it  bad  yet  attained  by  numerous  bnve 
actions.  At  tbe  time  of  his  father's  dead),  be  was  aetively 
engaged  in  Lombardy,  where  he  eondncted  himmlf  with  sock 
ability  and  vigour,  that  King  Richard  tbe  fint,  just  before  be 
went  on  tbe  Craaadest  made  him  Lord  Muvher  of  Wales,  an 
office  that  required  all  the  exertion  and  capacity  that  could 
possibly  eiist  in  one  man. 

In  the  beginning  of  Kiug  John's  reign,  Whittington  waa  in 
tbe  haads  of  Maurice,  brother  to  the  person  to  whom  Owen 
Gwynedd  presented  it.  Fulk  Fitz-Gwarjne  made  application 
to  John  for  this  place,  tbe  ancient  property  and  residence  of 
his  family;  but  Maurice  by  means  of  his  opulence  and  well, 
timed  presents  bad  sufficient  influence  over  tbe  King,  to 
retain  the  possessions  be  so  much  desired.  Fitz^warine^ 
however,  had  a  steady  and  judictoos  friend  in  one  John  of 
Raumpayne,  a  minstrel,  whom  he  made  bis  trusty  spy  over 
the  conduct  of  Maurice  at  Whittiaglon.  In  those  times  when 
men  considered  the  aword  a  better  instrument  of  revenge  or 
defence,  than  tbe  laws  of  their  country,  and  when  one  Baron 
insulted  another,  a  petty  war  frequently  ensued  betweea 
tbem,  which  was  often  attended  with  much  bloodshed,  and 
generally  concluded  with  tbe  demolition,  or  at  least  capture 
of  the  castle  of  one  party  by  the  other,  1  n  the  battle  between 
Fulk  and  Maurice,  tbe  latter  was  slain,  and  the  King  of  Wales 
gars  Fulk  the  castle  of  Wbittiugton,  by  which  it  appears, 
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that  dial  prince  espoosAd  his  cauae.  But  the  English  King 
made  Wrenoc  (son  of  Maurice)  Lord  of  WhittiDgton,  aod 
■ent  privately  to  the  prince  of  Walea  to  behead  Fulk,  who 
avoided  the  policy  of  King  John  by  flying  into  France, 
nndei  tfae  assumed  name  of  Sir  Amice,  a  wandering  knight. 
He  was  so  admired  by  the  French  King  for  his  honourable 
and  chivalrous  conduct,  that  that  monarch  offered  bim  a 
barony  of  France,  which  Fulk  politely  declined. — By  some 
meaoa  it  happened  that  Lewis,  tbe  Frmch  King,  discovered 
Fitz-Gwarine ;  upon  which,  tbe  latter  fied  into  Brittainy, 
where  his  deeds  of  chivalry  were  so  applauded,  that  a  cele. 
brated  French  author  collected  and  published  them.  The 
work  was  universally  read  by  the  chevaliers  and  ladies  of 
that  age.     The  title  given  to  tbe  English  translation  is,  "  the 

CESTBS   OP    OWARIire    AHD   HIS   SUVVfiS." 

Fitz-Gwarine  at  length  formed  the  reaolotioe  of  leaving 
France,  and  returning  to  bia  own  country.  He  accordingly 
embarked,  aad  landed  at  Dover,  with  a  full  determination  to 
see  King  John.  For  fear  of  discovery,  Fulk  exchanged 
clothes  with  a  peasant,  and  in  this  habit,  attended  by  his 
brothers  and  other  followers  who  bad  gone  with  bim  to 
France,  and  followed  bis  fortunes  home  ^fain,  he  repaired  to 
Windsor  forest,  where  he  found  the  King  hunting,  and  what 
was  more  advantageous  to  Fulk's  purpose,  John  happened 
to  be  alone.  The  King  s^ed  Fulk  whether  be  saw  or  could 
fiud  any  gameY  who  answered,  that  if  he  would  come  with 
him,  he  would  have  game  in  abundance.  John  was  led  to 
Folk's  brothers,  and  Fulk  having  tbeKinginhispower.meuaced 
bim  aorerely  for  the  treatment  be  (Fttz-Gwarine)  had  received 
from  him;  and  obl^^  the  captive  King  to  grant  to  him  the 
castle  of  Whittington,  to  which  that  pusillanimous  mooarch 
readily  agreed. 

The  poem  of  Fitz-Gwarine,  thus  describes  this  subject. 

"  For  woodman's  garb  I  chang'd  my  cloak, 
"  In  Windsor's  wood  of  ancient  oak, 

**  We  found  a  safe  retreat ; ' 
"  The  King  I  knew  there  chas'd  the  deer, 
"  And  with  my  faithful  comrades  there, 

**  I  coDit'd  a  canning  feat. 
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**0m  day  the  Kin^  alene  ■ppear'd, 

**  When  scarce  tbe  diatast  hnti  was  heard 

"Our  hidiag  place  htrd  by; 
"And  as  across  my  way  be  came, 
"Know'st  tbou  (quotb  he)  of  any  ^amef 

"Aye — game  enong'b,  (qaoth  I.) 

"Ride  to  yoD  briery  dingle  roagh 
"TruBt  me,  I'll  ronse  ye  game  eootq^, 

**My  bugle  then  1  sounded, 
"My  comrades  heard  the  blast  I  blew, 
"Obey'd  the  sigaal  that  they  knew, 

**  And  soon  tbe  King  surrounded. 

"  Co»'d  was  the  King  with  speechless  fear, 
"Yet  stammer'd  out,  Who  have  we  heref 
"  I  flung  my  bonnet  from  my  brow, 
".Know'stlhou  (qnoth  I)  FitB<<3warine  now? 
"I  took  a  Bword  and  o'er  him  swung  il, 
"And  turning  to  my  comrade  dan, 
"Open,  (I  cried,)  and  let  bim  pass. 
"  Now  go,  Sir  King,  in  freedom  go, 
"And  copy  courage  from  a  foe. 
"I'll  grant  (he  cried,) a  pardon  free, 
"  FiiK-Gwarine  uutu  thine  and  tbee, 
"  And  I'll  restore  to  thee  anon 
"The  franchise  fair  of  Wfaittit^^tcm." 

John,  however,  disregarded  his  promiae,  for  as  soon  as  be 
arrired  home,  he  sent  fifteen  knights  after  Folk,  m&a  to 
capture,  or  kill  bim.  Fnlk  acted  his  part  with  sucb  raloor, 
that  tbe  knights  were  entirely  discomfited,  and  their  leader 
taken  prisoner.  Soon  after  this,  John  sent  Randolph,  earl 
of  Chester,  with  a  aumerous  retinue  to  lake  Fulk,  bat  tbe 
latter  fled  to  sea,  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  Hadonr  of  tbe 
Mount,  a  true  friend  of  Fitz-Gwaritie's. 

While  lying  in  the  channel, Fulk  observed  a  knight  in  dis^niK 
coming  to  kill  bim;  hut  tbe  courage  of  our  hero  did  not 
forsake  him  on  this  occasion,  for  in  the  laudable  act  of 
■elf  defence,  he  slew  the  coacealed  assassin,  and  sailed  to 
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Oi^Dejr.  Hera  bereleased  a  dause)  from  nptivity;  and  by 
•ome  Doble  exploit,  won  his  celebrated  hauberk  of  hard  ateel, 
which  with  other  ancient  pieces  of  armoor  belongiDg  to  hta 
fiunily,  bung  till  Cromwell's  time  in  the  church  of  Whittingtim. 

The  stay  of  Filz-Gwarioe  at  Orkney  was  short,  for  we  aoon 
after''find  him  driren  by  tempests  to  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
Upon  his  return  to  England  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
a  pardon  for  himself  and  his  followers,  together  with  the 
restoration  of  Whittington  castle,  and  all  its  appendages. 
John  bad  indeed  given  ibis  place  to  Wreuoc,  but  he  held  it 
for  the  service  of  being  interpreter  between  the  Welsh  and 
English ;  and  when  the  King  gave  Whittington  to  Folk, 
Wrenoc  had  certain  estates  in  the  neighbonrhood,  given  him 
in  compensation. 

The  splendour  in  which  Filc-Gwarine  lived  is  described  by 
Mr.  DovastoD  in  so  striking  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  bis  language. 

"Other guests  than  yon  lone  bird, 
"And  other  musick  here  was  heard, 

"In  times  of  better  days; 
"  Festive  revelry  went  round, 
"The  board  with  blushing  goblets  crown'd, 
"And  costly  carpels  clad  the  ground, 

"  Where  now  yon  cattle  graze. 

**  Days  were  those  of  splendour  high, 
"Days  of  hospitality, 

"  When  to  his  rich  domain  • 
"  Welcom'd  many  a  crested  kn^bt, 
"  Welcom'd  many  a  lady  bright, 

"  Pitz-Gwarine  of  Lorraine." 

A.  D.  1207.  Hie  next  laudable  action  of  Fitx-Gwarioe, 
of  which  we  have  any  authentick  account,  is  his  going  on  an 
expedition  into  Ireland,  in  the  service  of  the  English  king. 
He  behaved  with  snch  intrepidity  and  loyalty,  that  after  his 
return  to  England,  he  received  the  title ofTiiE  Great:  an 
appellation  more  frequently  conferred  on  the  destroyers  of  the 
human  race,  than  on  those  who  contribute  to  the  real  welAuv 
of  oiaakind,  by  their  n^ful  discoveries. 
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A.  D.  1311^  On  Ibe  rebdlion  of  ibe  Barou  agwiut  kin;  Mib 
Fulk  joined  with  tbem ;  for  we  find  his  name  among  the 
namber  that  were  excommuBicated  by  tba  Pope,  forcxtoiti^ 
from  John  that  firm  buis  of  Engli^  liberty,  called  Maoha 
Charta. 

A.  D.  1319.  In  the  ancceeding  reign,  rii.  that  of  Henry  III.^ 
Filz-Gwarine  procured  a  grant  of  hia  estates,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  forever;  for  which  be  gave  the  king  two  coursers,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds,  an  enomwus  sum  in  that  ag^ 
and  which  gires  us  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Fits-Gwarine. 
The  same  monarch  gtaoted  bim  the  liberty  <^aliuroaSt. 
Luke's  day,  and  a  market  on  Wedneaday,  at  Wbittington ;  but 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Oswestry  and  EUesnere,  both 
market  and  fair  are  now  quite  lost.  There  were,  however, 
fairs  on  the  Inst  Thnndays  in  April,  July,  and  November, 
within  the  memory  of  several  of  the  present  inbabitaHts;  btit 
on  account  of  insufficient  attendance,  they  weie  diacontinoed. 
They  consisted  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep  and  swine,  which  were 
in  a  great  measure,  furnished  from  the  extensive  common  of 
Babin'swood:  upon  the  inclosure  of  which,  great  part  of  the 
land  that  before  had  reared  cattle,  sfaeep.  Sec.  was  converted 
to  arable  purposes,  and  consequently  the  fairs  were  but  ill 
supplied.  This  was  the  principal  canse  of  the  cessation  of  the 
fitirs. 

Strange,  lord  of  Kuodtin,  and  possessor  of  the  castle  there, 
bad  several  conflicts  with  Fitz-Gwariue,  during  the  agitated 
reign  of  John.  In  some  of  these  skirmishes  they  threw  down, 
or  considerably  damaged  each  other's  castle;  for  we  find 
grants  given  by  Henry  HI.  to  each  of  these  Barons  to  repair 
and  fortify  them.  Wbittington  castle  was  so  completely 
fortified  by  Fitz-Gwarine,  that  we  never  after  hear  of  ita  bemg 
taken  from  its  possessors.  Oot  of  the  refuse  materials  Fitz- 
Gwarine  built  a  chapel  which  afterwards  became  die  parish 
church. 

On  a  tower  in  the  gateway  there  was  till  very  lately  a  figure 
on  horseback,  representing  Fitz-Gwarine,  painted  in  a  coarse 
manner,  under  which  were  the  following  lines,  alluding  to  hia 
fortifying  the  castle. 
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"Tbn  wu  Sir  Fonlke  Filz-Warine,  late  a  jfreatand  raliant 

knigfhl, 
"  Who  kept  the  Britom  stilt  in  awe  and  oft  times  put  to  flight ; 
"  He  of  tbu  caatle  owner  was,  and  kept  it  by  command,    ' 
**  Of  Henry  late  tomam'd  the  Third,  then  king  of  all  this  land. 
**  His  graodfatber,  a  Lorrainer,  by  fame  was  much  befriended, 
"Wbo  Peverley's  daughter  took  to   wife,  from  whom  this 

Fnlk  descended ; 
"  Hta  ancient  acts  of  cbivalry,  in  annals  are  recorded, 
"Our    king  of  Engfand  afterwards,  him  barcHt  made  and 

lorded." 

Fulk  Fitz^warine  had  the  misfortuae  to  be  rtrickoi  witb 
blindness  in  fais  old  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  porch  of 
Whittington  chnrcfa;  and  his  remains  were  found  there  in  an 
oak  coffin  three  inches  thick,  by  d^^ng  a  grave  in  the  year 
1790. 

He  had  a  daughter  named  Eva,  who  was  second  wife  to 
Llewelyn,  king  of  Wales.  Fulk  the  secood,  was  married  to 
Clarice  of  Abbourrille,  but  of  what  family  she  wasi  or  when 
tfaey  were  married  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Fitz- 
Gwarine,  it  is  stated,  went  generally  by  the  appellation  of 
Proudhome,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  nobility. 

He  left  behind  him  a  ami,  who  enjoyed  his  ftther*a  estates 
and  titles,  but  for  no  considerable  time.  He  followed  king 
Henry  tlte  third  through  all  that  Prince's  adverse  fortune,  and 
fitting  in  his  behalf  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  was  unfortunately 
drowneid  in  the  act  of  crossing  a  river.  Ho  left  behind  him  a 
young  son,  the  fourth  Fitz-Gwarine. 

Dugdale  states,  that  it  was  Fitz-Gwatine  the  second  who 
was  drowned  at  Lewes;  but  tboogh,  a  most  excellent  historian, 
be  i*  certainly  wrong  in  this  particular,  for  the  following 
reasons:  When  Fitc-Gwarine  the  second  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  the  Marches  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  the  firat 
he  must,  at  least,  have  been  of  age ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
battle  of  Lewes  was  seveoty-five  years;  consequently  be  must 
have  been  near  one  hundred  years  old ;  an  age,  at  which  it  is 
highly  impnJiable  he  could  have  been  found  in  the  field  af 
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battle,  Beaides,  we  are  infonned,  'that  the  Folk  wbo  fell  at 
Lewes,  left  a  son  in  his  minority,  which  is  very  unlikely  to 
have  been  the  cue  with  Fulk  the  aecond,  at  suck  ao  advanced 
age.  .Again,  it  is  certain  tbat  Fitz-Gwarine  the  second  was 
buried  at  WhittJngton ;  a  circumatKOce  that  could  hardly  bare 
taken  place,  if  Dugdale't  Btalement  had  been  correct  But 
though  this  might  have  happened,  yet  the  other  two  reasons 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  that  author  has  nustakm  the  father 
for  the  son. 

Immediately  ailer  the  battle,  (the  events  of  which  mnit  be 
known  to  every  person  who  has  read  the  English  history,)  the 
earl  of  LeioestM  created  Peter  de  Montford,  one  of  his  diief 
accomplices,  governor  of  Whittington  castle.  Leicester  also 
obliged  the  captive  King  to  deliver  Whittington  with  several 
other  bordering  castles,  into  the  hands  of  Llew«jyn  ap 
Gryffydd,  King  of  Wales,  by  a  writ  dated  firom  Hereford, 
June  22,  126&,  Tbat  cruel  earl  likewise,  in  Henry's  nine, 
gave  Llewelyn  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Wales,  and  homge 
of  all  the  barons  under  him.  Henry,  after  be  regained  his 
liberty,  confirmed  those  grants,  in  coosidcrolJon  of  dOfiOfi 
marks  which  Llewelyn  gave  him  as  a  reconpence. 

Fulk  the  fourth  having  arrived  at  years  of  maturj^,  made 
proof  of  hia  age  to  Edward  the  first,  who  invested  him  with 
all  his  patrimonial  estates  ex^pt  Whittington,  which  he  also 
obtained  upon  bis  accompanying  the  English  monarch  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Welsh.  He  behaved  with  such  intre- 
pid bravery,  that  Edward,  in  reward  for  his  meritoriooa 
conduct,  allowed  him  the  liberty  of  a  i^Vee  Warrat  on  hia 
lands  in  this  manor,  and  likewise  forgave  him  two  hundred 
pounds  tbat  Fulk  owed  to  tbe  exchequer. 

A.D.  1300,  This  year  the  Kmg  used  his  inanenoe  ia 
reconciling  Fitz-Gwarine  and  Richard,  earl  of  Arundel,  ia 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  prevailing  at  that  time  betweoi  these 
two  powerfal  and  predominant  barons;  but  the  breach  was 
amicably  adjusted  by  the  interposition  of  Edward's  good 
offioeiL 

Fitz-Gwarine  died  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  second, 
leaving  a  son,  at  tbat  time  engaged  in  the  war  prosecuted  by 
that  King  against  France.  His  lady  Eleanor  had  peiraission 
to  use  livery  for  this  manor,  until  her  busbaod  could  return 
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to  do  boBH^.  He  peiforCDBd  rerv  considen^le  Mrrioes  for 
tba  King  m  sundry  campsigas,  puticuhrly  in  Ft&nden  and 
Scothud,  where,  by  his  gallant  conduct,  hci  made  hinwelf  as 
madi  raiowued  aa  any  of  his  predecessors. 

A.  D.  182^  Edmund  earl  of  Kent,  uncle  to  the  King,  being 
suspected  of  drculating-  reports,  that  Edward  the  second  was 
then  alire,  he  accused  Fitz-Gwarine  of  promising  him  aid,  in 
ewe  Kent  ooold  bring  about  a  rebellion,  for  which  our  hero 
was  deprired  of  the  castle  of  Whittington ;  but  some  of  his 
friends,  who  had  influence  with  Edward  the  third,  obtained 
it  back  for  him  in  the  followiag  year,  the  King  being  perfectly 
fxmvmced  of  his  loyalty. 

A.  D,  1350,  In  this  year,  or  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the 
third,  Fitz-Gwarrne  the  flflh  departed  this  life;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Fulk  the  sixth ;  who,  foar  years  before  had 
the  honour  of  signalizing  himself  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cressy.  Fitz-Gwarine,  likewise,  accompanied  the  Black 
Prince  into  Gascoigne,  when  that  young  prince  carried  his 
saccessfol  arms  into  that  quarter  of  France ;  and  was  present 
at  the  illnstrions  battle  of  Poictien, 

Fitz-Gwarine,  for  the  important  services  he  rendered  to  hts 
country,  was,  upon  his  return  there,  created  Baron  Harciibr 
of  Wales;  this  is  the  last  well*grounded  account  we  bare  of 
hiv,  except  the  date  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the 
forty-seventh  of  Edward  the  (bird. 

The  next  Fulk  was  only  seren  years  old  at  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  became  possessed  of  a  greater  extent  of  property 
than  any  of  bis  ancestors,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  it:  he  was 
cut  ofl"  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five;  and  by  will  ordered 
that  his  body  should  be  iuterred  in  the  chancel  of  Whittington 
chnrcfa.  The  greater  part  of  his  possessions  lay  in  other 
counties,  but  he  considered  Whittington  the  most  eligible 
place  for  his  sepulture,  as  it  had  been  the  general  residence  of 
his  fomily  for  several  generations.  It  appean  that  he  left  a 
miDor  son,  for  his  will  appoints  J,  Audley,  gnardian  over  the 
young  prince. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  this  Fulh,  is  the  following 
humane  action:  when  Owen  Glyndwr  carried  his  arms  into 
these  borders,  on  purpose  to  meet  Percy,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, at  Shrewsbury,  several  persons  io  this  muior,  joined  that 
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potent  rebel ;  but  Ftts-Gwarine,  bjr  aulicitatioH  to  Henty  tkt 
fourth,  pntcured  for  them  a  general  pardon.  His  aon  lad 
auccessor  wa«  the  niotfa  and  last  Falk  Fitz><]rwarii>e :  be  died 
in  his  minority,  and  the  male  line  of  tbia  noble  and  distin- 
guished  race,  cloaes;  though  the  title  of  Fitz-Gwarine,  or 
Fitz-Warine  was  assumed  for  a  few  generotiona  afterwarda. 

Elizabeth,  only  sister  and  heireaa  to  Folk  tfae  ninlh,  vaa 
married  to  one  Richard  Haukford,  who  dying,  left  all  bis 
posseasions  to  bis  only  daoghter  Tbomasine,  who  married  Sir 
William  Bourchier,  brother  to  Henry,  first  earl  of  Essex.  Tbe 
title  of  Lord  Fttz-Warine  was  giren  to  Sir  William  in  couae* 
'  queace  of  his  marriage.  John,  third  in  descent  from  bin, 
exchanged  Whittington  with  Henry  the  eighth,  for  other 
landed  property.  This  John  was  the  first  earl  of  Bath,  and 
bis  posterity  preserred  the  title  of  Fitz-Warine  til)  the  race 
became  extinct,  wliidi  took  place  at  the  death  of  Henry,  fifth 
earl  of  Bath. 

After  the  castle  passed  mto  the  bands  of  Henry  the  e^th, 
we  hear  nothing  farther  respecting  it  till  the  following  re^, 
when  tfae  King  presented  it  to  Henry  Grey,  dake  ofSuffolk,  who 
jbrfeited  it  in  canseqaence  of  being  conrieted  of  High  Treason. 
This  took  place  in  tfae  reign  of  Mary,  and  shortly  afler,  the 
castle  was  by  that  Queen  granted  to  FitZrAlan,  last  earl  of 
Arundel :  he  mortgaged  it  to  a  number  of  citizena,  who  ob> 
tained  the  place  in  default  of  payment  from  him.  William 
Albany,  chief  man  among  the  nuqiber,  was,  by  the  jomt  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  rest,  put  into  sole  possosiioa  of  it.  By 
the  marriage  of  his  great  grand-danghter,  with  Tbomaa  Lloyd, 
of  Aston,  Esq.,  Whittington  passed  into  tbe  handa  of  the 
worthy  family  who  enjoy  it  at  the  present  time. 

The  keep  was  the  place  of  last  resort  in  times  pf  great 
dai^r,  and  was  in  consequence  defended  with  the  ntmoat 
precaution.  In  tbe  present  case,  it  was  fortified  with  five 
round  towers,  each  fwty  feet  in  dianteter,  and  a  bnadred  ia 
height;  and  tbe  walls  were  twelre  feet  in  thickness.  We  bare 
not  been  able  to  discover  at  what  time  the  keep  fell  into  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  but  undoubtedly  many  years  ago,  as  an  aged 
piulberry  is  growing  in  it. 

About  the  year  1760,  the  eastern  tower  fell  into  tbe  moat 
aftef  a  serere  frost,  and  some  yearn  afterwards,  one  of  tbe 
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Dorflwrn  towen  and  the  western  wt}\,  were  taken  down  to 
repair  the  roo^  leading-  from  Whittington  to  Halston  bridge. 
The  nortbem  tower  tbat  now  remains,  was  undermined  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  IS09,  a  imaller  tower,  used  many  yeara  as 
a  pigeoB-house,  waa  taken  down  to  repair  the  exterior  gate- 
way, which  is  fltill  inhabited, 

The  keep  ia  now  used  a§  a  garden,  at  an  eren  depth  under 
which,  is  a  parenient  of  free-stone;  at  the  nordi  comer  is  a 
well,  which  was  discovered  and  opened  in  1809,  when  there 
wen  found  the  handle  of  the  bucket,  a  pair  of  large  iron 
fetters  for  the  legs,  a  large  jng,  the  remains  of  stags'  beads 
and  swords ;  and  upon  removing  some  mbbi^  about  the  same 
time,  there  appeared  a  curious,  carved  atone  head,  and  some 
highly  gilt  glasa  bottles. 

Within  the  trenches  are  some  very  fine  lofty  wych  elm  and 
ash  trees,  which  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  ruins.  The 
•adent  and  present  state  of  Uie  castle,  is  beentifolly  contrasU 
«d  bjr  Mr.  Doraston,  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  In  ancient  days  of  hig^  renown, 
"  Not  always  did  yon  castle  frown, 

"  With  ivy-crested  brow ; 
**  Nor  were  its  walls  with  moss  embrowii'd, 
"  Nor  hung  the  lanky  weeds  around, 

"  That  fringe  its  ruins  now. 
"  Odier  hangings  deck'd  the  wall, 
^  Where  now  the  nodding  foxgloves  tall, 

«  Their  spotty  hoods  anfold ; 
"  Harebells  there  with  bugloss  vie, 
'*  And  giliiflowers  of  yellow  dye, 
**  Seem  now,  to  musing  Fancy's  eye, 
**  To  mock  the  mioaick  tapestry, 

"  Tbat  flaunted  there  of  old." 

It  is  situated  amidst  fine  and  fertile  meadows,  through  which 
8  rapid  stream  having  commenced  a  subterraneous  course 
about  a  mile  above,  emerges  near  this  place.  Its  border  is 
shaded  with  poplars,  till  it  enters  the  castle  moat,  where 
eocompassing  the  walls,  whose  ruins  sre  richly  fringed  with 
ivy,  and  bung  with  wild  flowers  and  woodbine,  it  enters  the 
perry  among  the  meadows  below,  formerly  the  site  of  an  exi 
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tensire  lake.  1%e  ancient  fiMnes  and  ratrandnntots  wmy  jet 
very  riaibly  be  tneed  to  a  aurprfaiiu;  dkti^Ke  beytmd  the 
caMle,  ireetwatd  frcuH  the  temunation  of  tke  hk«^  ia  aeaB 
fields,  still  called  "  Tke  BtmUMft." 

Tfae  internal  sceDery,  where  tbe  agei  elms  expand  their 
immense  arms  among  tbe  now  gloomy  raioB,  fonneriy  tfae 
«ceae  of  hiluity  and  caroAsiDg,  ie,  perhaps,  not  snrpaaaed  by 
asy  on  tbe  border. 

A  court  leet  and  court  baron  are  aoBoally  faoUcn  by  Ae 
Lord  Mayor  in  a  room  in  tbe  castle,  to  which  tfae  inhabitaato 
are  summoned  to  pay  one  pemny  each,  and  npon  noD-4tteud> 
ance  are  fined  Mxpeace.     Cbief-rents  are  paid  to  tbe  Lord. 

In  the  township  of  Daywell,  in  the  parish  of  Whittingtoa, 
Watt's  Dyke  makes  its  appearance,  extending  from  a  place 
called  Gobowen,  adjoining  tbe  paridi  ef  Selattyn,  into  that  of 
St.  Martin.  Tbe  extent  between  thin  Dyke  and  Offa'a  (which 
.crosses  tbe  bills  abore  Salattyn)  ii  lAout  fiior  milei^  llieae 
Dykes  point  north  end  aoutb,  and  tbe  iaterrening  spice  is 
said  to  have  been  a  common  mart,  where  tbe  English  and 
Welsb  met  to  carry  on  a  cosiiBeroial  intercoarse  with  each 
other;  but,  if  either  party  transgrased  these  bounds,  tbey  were 
exposed  to  tbe  sererities  of  war,  Upen  Watt's  Dyke,  at  a 
place  called  Brynycastle,  near  Id  Gobowen,  is  tbe  site  of  an  old 
Watch^'oTty  and  another  a  little  further  on  towards  St. 
Martin's. 

The  village  of  Whittington  is  on  tfae  great  London  and 
Holyhead  road,  and  also,  on  tbe  turnpike  road  leading  from 
Oswestry  to  Ellesmere,  It  consists  of  a  considerable  collection 
of  bouses  thinly  scattered,  a  church,  a  sdiool  for  each  aex, 
and  tbe  remains  of  the  castle  befor&anentioned.  In  ancient 
records  we  find  it  called  Chcyttmttm,  WUitame,  WJaUaUanK, 
and  Ftca  AUm,  It  is  sitaated  in  latitude  6A,  fi^  30  north, 
and  longitade  3,  67,  dOwest,  The  church  is  valued  in  tbe 
Ring's  books  at  £  25  4«. ;  it  was  originally  designed,  as  before 
stat^,  as  a  chapel  to  the  castle,  and  was  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  Tbe  body  of  the  chnrch  was  rebuilt  in 
1806.  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Cheater;  it  is  a  Isi^ 
brick  building  of  sixty  feet  by  fifty,  and  cost  £1,500.  In  the 
body  of  tbe  church  are  tbree  aisles,  and  six  rows  of  seals,  all 
fiiced  with  Dantzick  oak.     The  ceiling  is  ne^y  executed, 
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being  made  of  wood,  and  coBseqaeatly  very  pleamnt  to  the 
officiating  mintster.  In  the  gadcTj  stands  a  barrel  organ, 
placed  there  by  Bubecriplion,  in  1810:  it  waa  built  by 
EmgloKd,  and  is  considered  a  good  inetmoKnt. 

lo  1761,  the  cburch^yard  contained  sereral  renerable  yew 
trees,  which  Mr.  Roberts,  the  then  rector,  had  the  bad  taste  to 
destroy  and  replace  with  lime  tieea.  In  the  garden  at  the 
i^toTy,  is  an  nncommonly  fine  yew  tree ;  it  is  serenteen  uid  a 
h^f  feet  in  oircamfecence  at  the  distance  of  four  fo«t  Irom  the 
ground,  abont  forty  feet  in  height,  and  the  space  of  ground 
under  tfae  branches  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  and  a 
half  m  circumference :  it  is  rery  healthy  and  in  a  growing 
state. 

In  1810,  the  church-yard  wall  being  in  bad  repair,  was 
rebuilt  with  stone,  and  the  galea  were  remored  oppoaiteto  Ae 
«itrance  to  the  steeple. 

In  the  Register  wejmd  theJ'oUowiiuf  cmotM  E^ttfiu.: — 

March  13tb.  1766,  died, 

THOMAS  EVAJNSt 
Parish  Clerk,  ageA.  72. 

**  Old  Sternbold's  lines,  or  Vicar  of  Bray, 
"  Which  be  ttin'd  best  'twas  hard  to  say." 


SAMUEL  PEATE, 

of  Whittingtoo  Cnsth  died, 

aged  84. 

"  Here  lies  Goremor  Peate, 
"  Whom  no  man  did  bate ; 
"  At  the  age  of  fonr  score 
"  And  four  years  more, 
"  He  pretended  to  wrestle 
"  With  Death  for  his  Castle; 
"  But  was  soon  out  of  breath 
"  And  sarrender'd  to  Death, 
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"  Who  away  did  him  take, 
*'  At  the  ere  of  our  wake, 
"  One  won  about  seven, 
"  To  keep  wake  in  hearen." 


ANDREW  WILLIABIS, 

Born  A.  D.  1692,  and  died  April,  18, 177S, 
Aged  84 

OF  WHICH  TIME  HE  LIVED  ORBBS 

The  Aston  Family,  as  Decoyman,  60  Yeart. 

"  Here  lies  the  Decoyman  who  lir'd  like  an  otter, 
"  Diridiog  bis  time  betwixt  land  and  water  I 
"  His  h  ide  he  oft  aoak'd  in  the  waters  of  Perry,  tt 
**  Whilst  Aston  old  Beer  his  spirits  kept  cheery ; 
"Amphibious  his  trim,   Death  was  puzzl'd  they  say, 
"  How  to  dust  to  reduce  such  well-moisten'd  clay. 
"  So  Death  tomed  Decoyman  and  decoy'd  htm  to  land, 
"Where  he  fix'd  his  abode  till  quite  dried  to  the  hand; 
"  He  then  found  him  fitting  for  crumbling  to  dost, 
"  And  here  he  lies  mouldering,  as  yon  and  I  must," 

"  He  retired  to  Wbittington  (upon  a  freehold  he  had  pur- 
chased  with  the  perquisites  of  his  place,)  for  a  few  years 
before  his  death." 

The  Registers  are  qaite  complete  ttota  the  year  1881,  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  marriages,  from  the 
year  16&4,  to  1669. 


Whittim.  a  township  in  ^e  parish  ofWestbnry.aud  in 
tbe  Ford  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  9}  miles  south- 
west by  west  of  Shrewsbury.    Ilie  seat  of  the  Rer.  R,  Topp. 

*  A  line  Mv  Wbhtingtsn. 
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Whittom.  a  towiufcip  in  the  pariib  of  BuHbrd,  and  in  lb« 
hundred  of  Oren,  a  chapel  to  Burford,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Barford,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
A  separate  asvessmeDt  from  Barfurd,  but  served  by  one  of  the 
rectors  of  Burford.  13  bouMs,  68  inbabitants.  4^  mile* 
soQtb-east  of  Ludlow. 

Whitton  Codbt,  was  the  seat  of  the  Charlton  family  pre- 
viously to  their  occupation  of  Ludford.  It  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  what  is  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  style  of 
architectnTe,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Sir 
Robert  Charlton  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
first.  At  present  it  is  inhabited  by  a  tenant  of  E.  L,  Cfaarlloa, 
Esq.  thongh  it  still  retains  vestiges  of  its  pristine  celebrity, 
baring  an  extensive  park,  round  whidi  there  is  a  brick  wall, 
and  a  very  fine  drawing  room,  hang  to  this  day  with  the 
Tapestry,  which  in  times  past,  probably,  bore  witness  to  many 
an  entertainment  that 

**  Blaxed  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  minstrelsy." 


WiuxALL.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Frees,  and  in  the 
Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North.  A 
chapel,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery 
of  ^lop,  and  erchdeaconry  of  Salop,  apecnliar,  127  houses, 
811  inhabitants.     4  miles  north  of  Wem. 

WiOHORE.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Westbury,  and  in 
the  Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  10  miles  south- 
west by  west  of  Shrewsbury. 


In  the  chttreh-yard  at  Wigwtare,  u  tke/blloteimg  mmguher 
Epitaph : — 
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Itike  was  is  teuinir  and  ii  sole  tinnre 

Am  Husband  ten^nr  and  a  falfaer  deer 
He  WBs  a  fatttsr  kind 
And  modist  waa  hie  mind 

A  gneter  blesin  to  a  oanuin 
Never  nior  was  givn 

Kor  a  greeter  loss  ekaefX  the  lou  of  bean 


WiewTG  a*d  Harlbv.  A  towarfiip  In  tfce  pariah  af 
Mnch  'Wenlook,  and  in  the  francbiae  of  Wenlock. 

WiKEY.  A  towntihtp  in  ibe  pariah  of  Raytoa  of  Ae 
Eleven  Towm,  and  in  the  fanndrad  of  Onraatry. 

TiLCOT.  A  townafaip  in  tbe  pariah  of  Great  Neas,  and  in 
Ibe  BaBchureh  diviaion  of  tbe  hundred  of  Pimbil).  8)  nilea 
north-west  of  Sfarewsbnry. 

WiLDERHOPB.  Part  of  a  township  in  the  hnndred  of 
Munslew.    See  SMnway  and  Wilderbope. 

WiLDBRLEV.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Charch  Pnlver- 
batch,  and  in  the  Condover  division  of  tbe  hundred  of 
Condover.    6i  miles  north  of  Charch  Stretton. 

WiLLASTOR.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Frees,  and  in  the 
Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 

WiLLBT.  A  perish  in  the  franchise  of  Wcnlodi,  a  YootM}' 
disdivged,  in  Ae  diootae  of  Hereford,  tfae  deanery  ef 
Wenl«ck,  and  ai>chlaMODry  of  Salop.  SShouaes,  155  inba- 
bitaots.  Willey  is  tbe  aeat  of  Lord  Forester.  5^  nilea  nortb* 
west  of  Bridgnorth. 

WiLMiMOTOH.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Chirbnry,  and 
-  in  tbe  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  CbiiiHiry.  9  lailcs 
north-west  by  north  of  Biahopscaatle. 

WiLSTOsr.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Cardington,  and  in 
the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  3  miles 
nortb-«<Wt-of  Chucb  Str«tton. 

WiMNiMOTOH.  A  township  in  tfae  parish  of  Alberbary, 
and  in  the  Ford  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Ford.  12  miles 
south-west  by  west  of  Shrewsbury, 

Winnington  deserves  to  be  enumerated  among  the  places  of 
note  in  Shropshire;  not  because  it  contains  any  rich  remains 
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of  ancient  arcbitectare,  or  ezhibite  any  veatig^  of  feadal 
grandeur,  or  has  been  sigaalized  in  history  m  tbe  BoeDe  of  war 
and  bloodabed,  bat  because  it  is  the  birth  pUct  of  that 
proTerb  for  loBCerily,  Thomas  Parr.  He  was  bom  in  the 
nifia  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  1483,  and  died  in  that  of 
Charles  the  Fint,  ia  1635^  having^  lived  one  handred  and 
fifty  two  years,  aiae  niontha,  and  aonie  days.  There  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  a  period  more  ereotful  in  Engliab  hiatoTj,  or  on* 
which  au  bialsriaa  iatent  on  marking  the  changes  of  society 
tbroMgh  a  lapse  of  time  would  aooner  choose  to  lire  in.  Tba 
clow  of  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  osarpation 
of  Richard  tbe  Third,  the  battle  of  Boswortb,  the  quiet  reiga 
of  Henry  the  seveDtb,  tbe  nyection  of  tbe  papal  supremacy, 
tbe  rise,  progress  and  establishment  of  the  proteataat  rsligiont 
tbe  unhappy  persecutions  which  were  exercised  on  both  sides, 
tbe  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth,  tbe  prosperous  stale 
of  tbe  kingdom  under  James  tbe  first,  and  during  tbe  first 
yean  of  the  sacoeeding  monarch,  the  gradual  adrancetnent  of 
learaiag,  and  tbe  successioo  of  enineut.  men  who  flourished 
during  tbe  pwiod,  fMW  a  varied  aerica  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  that  can  engage  tbe  attention  of  a  philosopber.  Sack 
was  the  life-time  of  Old  Parr; — a  perfect  coalrast  to  what 
may  be  called  his  life,  which  glided  away  in  tbe  "noisdess 
teaour"  of  remote  and  bumble  obscurity. 

Tbe  few  fasts  that  are  recorded  of  him,  during  the  natnral 
term  of  human  existence,  exhibit  nothing  remarkable;  it  was 
ooiy  when  be  exceeded  that  term  that  he  became  an  object  of 
curiosity.  His  father,  it  is  said,  was  a  hosbaadnaB,  and 
seat  him,  at  tbe  age  of  aeventeeo,  to  a  nwghbouring  fanner, 
with  whom  he  lived  till  tbe  year  1518.  He  held  his  btber's 
farm  sixty-three  years,  and,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  third  lease,  took 
a  fourth  for  life.  By  bis  wife  Jane  be  bad  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter who  died  young.  At  the  ^e  of  one  handred  aad  twenty* 
two  he  married  a  Welsh  widow,  and  three  years  afterwards  be 
did  penance  in  the  parish  church  uf  Alberbury,  for  an  amour 
with  a  fair  damsel  of  the  nasn  of  Catherine  Milton,  who 
filiated  a  child  on  him. 

Tbe  fame  of  bis  uncommonly  vigorous  old  age  was  very 
widely  diffused,  aad  at  length  reached  tbe  ears  of  tbe  Earl  of 
Arundel  during  one  of  bis  visits  to  his  manors  in  Shropshire, 
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Tbi*  nobleman,  anxious  to  gratify  King  Charles  witli  tbesJglit 
of  tbe  oldest  man  in  his  dominions,  ordered  Old  Parr  to  be 
eonreyed  by  easy  stages  to  London.  Tbe. account  of  hie 
joBTHey,  given  by  Taylor  tbe  water  poet,  illastnileft,  in  some 
d^;ree,  tbe  cbaracler  of  the  times,  while  it  shews  strongly  tbe 
thoughtlessness,  not  to  say  cruelty,  of  the  undertaking.  "His 
lordship  commanded  that  a  litter  and  two  biHvea  (for  the  mora 
easy  carriage  of  a  man  so  enfeebled  and  worn  with  age) 
should  be  provided  for  faim;  also  that  a  dai^t«r-Jn>law  <^ 
his,  named  Lucy,(an  old  womaa!)shonld  likewise  attend  him 
and  have  a  burse  for  her  own  riding  with  bim;  and  to  cbeer 
up  tbe  old  man,  and  make  bim  merry,  there  was  an  autick- 
iaced  fellow,  called  Jack,  or  John  tbe  Fool,  with  a  h^  and 
anigbty  no-beard,  that  bad  also  a  borse  for  his  carriage." 
This  cavalcade,  in  its  progress  ibrougb  the  conntry  to  the  metro* 
polis,  attracted  great  crowds,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  scarcely 
possible  for  the  earl's  servants  who  conducted  it,  to  prevent 
the  old  man  from  being  stifled.  The  journey  was  at  lei^th 
firmhed,  and  tbe  blind  and  decrepid  patriarch  was  introdnced 
to  tbe  presence  of  the  king,  who  is  reported  Co  have  said  to 
bim,  "  You  have  lived  longer  than  other  men )  what  have  yon 
done  more  than  other  menf"  Old  Parr  mentioned  hie  a&ir 
with  Catherine  Milton.  *'  Fie,  old  tnan,"  said  tbe  king, 
**  can  you  remember  nothing  but  your  viceaf"  The  cban^ 
of  living  entirely  ruined  bis  health,  and  in  six  weeks  after  bis 
arrival  in  London  he  died.  By  the  testimony  of  medical  men 
who  examined  his  body,  it  appears  that  if  he  had  been  sufieied 
to  remain  io  his  former  situation  and  to  cootinoe  his  former 
habits,  be  might  have  lived  much  longer.  His  fiite  was  like 
that  of  a  venerable  oak,  transplanted  from  the  aoil  and  dine  ' 
in  which  it  bad  flonrisbed  for  ages. 

-  Allowing  for  the  rude  qtiaintness  of  diction  peculiar  to  his 
writings,  the  water  poet  has  drawn  a  slr'ikiog  picture  of  this 
Salopian  Metbuselab.— 

His  limbs  tbeir  strength  have  left. 
His  teeth  all  gone  bnt  one,  his  sight  bereli. 
His  sioews  shrunk,  bis  blood  most  chill  and  cold, 
Small  solace,  imperfections  manifold ; 
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Yet  dk)  his  spirits  possem  bis  mortal  tnink, 

Nor  were  his  senses  in  his  ruins  sbrnnk : 

But  that,  vith  hearing  qaick,  sod  stomach  good. 

He'd  feed  well,  sleep  well,  well  d^cst  his  food. 

He  would  speak  heartily,  laugh  and  be  merry, 

Drink  ale,  and  now  and  then  a  cap  of  sherry ; 

Lov'd  company  and  understanding  talk, 

And,  on  both  sides  held  np,  would  sometimes  walk, 

And  though  old  age  his  fece  with  wrinkles  fill. 

He  hath  been  handsome,  and  was  comely  still ; 

Well  fac'd,  and  though  his  beard  not  oft  corrected 

Yet  neat  it  grew,  not  I  ike  a  beard  n^lected ; 

From  head  to  heel  his  body  had   all  over 

A  quickset,  thickset,  natural  hairy  cover. 

His  long  uninterrupted  stale  of  health  was  owing  to  the 
native  vigour  of  his  constitution,  improved  by  hardy  and 
laborious  exercise,  by  simplicity  of  diet,  by  moderation  in 
social  eDJoyments,  and  in  no  small  degree  to  the  pare  and 
aalubrions  air  of  the  Wdsh  border  of  Salop. 


WiHSBiTHT.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Chirbnry,  and  in 
the  upper  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Chirbnry. 

WiNSCOTE.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Worfield,  and  in 
the  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  2| 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Bridgnorth, 

Winscote  is  in  tbe  manor  of  Worfield.  The  needy  descend* 
ants  of  the  long  lived  Thomas  Parr,  (See  Winnington)  lived, 
witbtn  a  few  years,  on  a  heath  called  Winscote  hills,  in 
this  township.  The  heath  is  now  inclosed,  and  forms  a  part 
of  the  extensive  wood  grounds  of  'Hiomas  Whitmore,  Esq.,  of 
Apley  Park,  who  is  tbe  sole  proprietor  of  this  township. 

WmsLET.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Westbnry,  and  in 
the  Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford. 
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WisTAKSTOw.  A  parish  partly  in  (be  Stow  diruion  of  tbe 
hundred,  of  Pumlow,  and  partly  ia  the  bandred  of  Mntwlow, 
a  rectory  remaioing  in  charge,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  tbe 
deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  arcbdeaconry  of  Salop.  162  houses, 
883  inhabitanta.    7^  miles  southeast  by  east  of  Bishopscastle, 

WisTANSTOW  and  Woolstom.  A  township  in  the  parid 
of  Wistanstow,  and  in  the  Stow  division  of  the  bnodred  of 
Puralow,  and  partly  in  Munslow. 

WiSTARswicK.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  upon 
Tern,  and  in  tbe  Drayton  divisioD  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
North.  35  houses,  18S  inhabitants.  3^  miles  sonth  of 
Drayton. 

WiTHiNQTOH.    A  parish  in  the  Wellington  division  of  tbe 

hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  chapel  to  Upton,  in  th«  diocese 

.   of  Coreatry  and  Lichfield,  tbe  deanery  of  Salop,  and  archdea- 

coniy  of  &dop.    36  bouMS,  180  iubabitauts.    5^  miles  east 

of  Shrewi^ury. 

WiXHiLL.    See  WeatoB  and  Wixbil  I. 

WoLLAscoTT.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Hary,  and 
in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.    6  bouses,  20  iubabitauts. 

Wollaston;  (Great)  or  Woolastoh.  A  townabip  in 
tbe  parish  of  Alberbury,  and  in  the  Ford  division  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Ford.     11  miles  west  of  Shrewsbury. 

WooLST ASTON;  pro,  WoosAsoiT.  A  parish  in  tbe  Condo- 
ver  divuion  of  the  hundred  of  Coudover,  a  rectory  not  in 
charge,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Wenlock, 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  16  honses,  93  inhabitauts.  Si 
miles  north  of  Church  Sirettou. 

WolteRlbt.  a  tewBsbip  in  tbe  parish  of  Wen,  and  ia 
the  Wliiteburch  diviaion  of  tb«  hundred  of  Jbvdford,  North. 
9  bouvee,  67  inhabitants.    3  miles  nortb-wesl  of  Wem. 

WoMBRmoB.  A  parish  in  tbe  Welliogtoa  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Bradford,  South.  A  cvracy,  in  the  diocese  of 
Coventry  and  Licbfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and  arcbde^ 
conry  of  Salop.  361  boases,  1,860  inhabitants,  3  miles  east 
of  Wellington.  The  depression  of  tbe  iron  trade  in  1S16  and 
1817  lemnied  tbe  population  of  Wombridge.  It  has  siace 
increased  to  nearly  its  former  amount. 

WooDCOTB.  A  towndip  in  tbe  pMish  of  St  Chad,  aid  ia 
tbe  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  2^  miles  Boutb>west  of  Shrews- 
bury. 
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WooDOOT ;  at  WoavcoTB.  A  towmhip  in  tlw  farmk  of 
Sheriff  Hales,  and  in  tbe  Newport  diviBion  of  the  hundred  of 
Bnulftird,  South,  a  cbapd  lo  Sheriff  Hales,  in  tbe  diocese  of 
Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Newport,  and  Mchdeaconry  of 
Stafford.  A  sepuvte  Aaaessment  from  Sheriff  Hales,  3} 
miles  south  of  Newport. 

WooDCOTE  Hall  is  (he  residence  of  John  Coles,  Esq. 

WoovpiBLD,  near  Clavbrlbt.  See  Claverle;.  On 
leaving  tbe  village  of  Ctarerley,  we  enter,  at  the  distance  of  a 
qaarter  of  amile  the  beantiful  pleasure  grounds  of  Woodfield, 
tbe  seat  of  Richard  Cotton,  Esq.  Proceeding  by  a  winding 
walk  which  leads  by  the  side  of  a  bollow  way,  we  arrive  at  a 
cave  about  forty  fleet  in  circumference,  and  hewn  out  of  tbe 
solid  rock.  The  roof  of  the  cave  is  supported  by  three  piflars. 
On  entering  it,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  shells,  fossils, 
aud  petrefactions,  arranged  on  ledges  in  the  sides  of  the  cave. 
Some  of  these,  when  brought  near  to  tbe  eye,  exhibit  the  most 
accurate  delineation  of  plants,  and  different  species  of  sea 
weed, — some  excite  our  admiration  by  tbe  singularity  of  their 
form, — and  others  are  remarkable  for  the  sparkling  of  the 
minerals,  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  On  tbe  outside 
of  tbe  cave  thete  are  several  piles  of  various  coloured  stones, 
rising  in  the  form  of  pyramids.  At  tbe  distance  of  a  few 
paces,  stands  the  bouse,  which,  though  small,  is  very  conv^ 
ntent,  and  elegantly  furnished,  commanding  a  prospect  of  the 
adjacent  country,  wbicb  is  fiuely  diversified.  In  the  distance 
appear  the  woods  of  Enville,  the  seat  of  tbe  Earl  of  Stamford. 
Nearer,  stands  the  church  of  Claverley, — Tbio  has  been  lately 
beautified  at  the  expeuee  of  Mr.  Cotton,  whose  superior  taste 
is  so  well  displayed  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood, 
that  it  needs  no  commendation.  At  the  foot  of  the  bill  on 
which  the  house  stands,  there  is  a  wandering  stream,  and  a 
foot  way  across  the  valley,  from  the  village  of  Claverley  (o 
Ludslune.  In  this  walk,  Woodfield  appears  to  the  most 
advantage  as  a  view ; — but  its  principal  beauties  are  nut  to  be 
seen  at  a  distance. 

Having  left  the  care,  and  passed  the  eastern  front  of  the 
bouse,  we  proceed  through  a  great  variety  of  ghruba,  and  num. 
berless  beds  of  tbe  choicest  flowers,  which  at  once  charm  the 
eye,  and  refresh  us  with  their  fragrance.     The  next  object 
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wbidi  pnaenU  itself  to  the  spectator,  ia  a  circular  eoostrniv 
tion  called  the  Mnaeum,  formed  by  the  boD^ba  of  trees  cut 
ioto  convenieDt  len^s,  with  the  greatest  nicety.  This,  like 
the  cave  ia  plenteonaly  enriched  with  carious  prod  actions  of 
the  sea  and  land,  and  akeletoos  and  exuviae  of  difiereat 
animals,  collected  by  the  most  extended  researchea,  and 
arranged  in  the  most  accurate  order.  At  the  furtber  eoi, 
opposite  the  entrance,  are  these  two  appropriate  veraea,  frmn 
the  ]04lb  Psalm. 

Quammirabilia  sunt  opera  taa,Domine!  Chnoia  in  aiqtientia 
feciati ;  impleta  est  terra  possessioQe  tua. 

Hoc  mare  magnnm  et  apaciosum  manibus;  illic  leptUia, 
qaorum  non  est  numerus. 

We  are  next  condocted  by  a  wiodiiig  walk  to  tbe  north 
gate  of  entrance,  near  which  are  some  asb  trees  of  enormoos 
size.  On  turning  to  the  left,  we  come  to  the  greeDhouse, 
which  ia  well  stored  with  plants  of  diflTerent  species.  Haviog 
passed  the  house,  we  arrive  at  a  bridge  over  the  bollow  way, 
which  at  this  place  is  tbirty  feet  deep,  and  the  spectatw 
below  appears  completely  secluded  from  the  world,  the  trees 
growing  on  each  side  to  a  great  height,  and  tbe  braocbei 
communicating  at  the  summit.  Tbe  bridge  is  formed  of  tbe 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  brapcbes  curiously  interwoven  od  each 
side,  and  is  called  by  many  of  the  country  people — the  Devil's 
bridge.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  a  delightful  walk,  shaded 
with  abrubs  of  every  varied  hue. 

To  enumerate  all  the  minuter  beauties  of  Woodfield  would 
fiir  exceed  our  limits.  It  may  therefore  suffice  to  observe 
that  it  becomes  daily  more  attractive  to  persons  of  taste, 
whether  residing,  or  merely  visiting  in  the  neigh  boa  rbood,— 
who  never  fail,  particularly  if  their  peculiar  taste  leads  then 
to  admire  the  structure  and  beauty  of  flowers,— to  pass  the 
highest  encomiuma  upon  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hollow  way  was  made  in  the  tiate 
of  the  Romans — hot  this  appears  improbable,  since  they  oonid 
derive  no  advantage  from  so  laborious  an  nndeitakiag,  nor 
could  it  in  the  least  degne  impede  the  progress  of  their 
armies — and  it  is  too  much  to  suppose,  that  they  would  make 
it  with  the  intentioD  of  traosmiltiDg  tbeir  fame  to  distant  ages* 
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WooDHODSts.  A  towiuhip  in  tbe  pariah  of  SbHTmlt  and 
in  the  SbifTual  division  of  the  bandred  of  Brinutry.  Smilea 
north-west  of  Shiffnal. 

WoODBOOSBS.  (New)  A  towubip  in  the  parish  of  Whit- 
church, and  in  the  Whitcfanrch  dirision  of  the  hundred  of 
Bradford,  South. 

WooDHOusBs.  (Old)  A  towiuhip  in  the  parish  of  Whit- 
church,  and  in  the  Whitdiurch  diviaioa  of  the  hundred  of 
Bradford.  North. 

Woods  and  Plahtatiomb.     See  Plants,  &c 
WooDSBves.    A  towiuhip  in  the  parish  of  Brayttm,  and 
in  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  Nmlb, 
2}  miles  south  of  Drayton. 

WooDsiDB.    A  township  in  the  parish  of  Shiffnal,  and  in 
the  Shiffnal  dirisionof  the  hundred  of  Brimatry.    90  homes, 
509  inbabitants.    2^  miles  Dortb-east  of  Sbifiba). 
WoorsBTOir.    See  Woolvertoo. 

WooLAScoT.  A  towiuhip  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary, 
Shrewsbury,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.  4^  miles  north 
of  Shrewsbury. 

WooLABTOM,  A  town^ip  in  the  parisb  of  Alberbury,  and 
■n  tbe  Ford  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Ford,  a  chapel  to 
Alberbury,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Pontes- 
bury,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop.  68  houses,  441  inbabilMita. 
A  separate  Assessment  from  Alberbury,  and  a  disjoined 
incutabancy  by  tbe  operation  of  Queen  Anoe*H  bounty.  11 
miles  soutlwwest  by  west  of  Shrewsbury.  ' 

WooLLERTON.  A  lownship  in  the  parisb  of  Hodnet,  and 
in  the  Drayton,  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 
7  miles  northeast  by  east  of  Wem. 

WoOLSTOH.  A  township  lu  the  parish  of  West  Felton,  and 
in  the  upper  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Oswestry, 

WooLVBRTON ;  OF  WooFBBTON.  A  towBshJp  in  tbe  parish 
of  Richard's  Castle,  (which  parish  is  partly  in  Herefordshire,) 
and  in  tbe  hundred  of  Munslow.    10  bouses. 

WoosB.  A  township  in  tbe  parish  of  Muckleaton,  and  in 
tbe  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North,  A 
diapel,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery 
of  Newcastle  and  Stone,  and  archdeaconry  of  Stafford.    61 
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hoiuep,  $S&  itifaabHiifltfi.       7  mUtn  norlb-eMt  of  Biwyton. 
Woore  bag  a  wpwale  Miniitcr  and  Awe— merit. 

Wooton;  or  Wootton.  A  towaabip  is  th«  parith  of 
OiMi]rb«ry,  and  in  the  low«r  diruion  of  Ae  hmdred  of 
Munf4ew. 

WooTON.  A  township  in  the  hundred  of  OtweaUy,  aad  to 
die  upper  dtrwion  of  (he  hmdred-ofOawettry. 

WevpiBLB;  or  Wokvill,  A  partab  in  tfie  Bridgaorth 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Brtmstry.  A  vieara^,  in  ibe 
diocese  of  CeiwiAy  aid  LichfidM.  the  deaneiy  «f  iapley 
aa^  Triezul,  and  archdeaconry  ef  Stafibrd.  814  booses, 
I^6C  inhabitants.    3  miles  aorth-east  of  Bridgnotth. 

It  adjoins  to  the  town  of  Bridgnorth  on  the  west,  and  is  a 
very  extensive  parish  cantainii^  26  townsbips,  tik.,  Acklelon 
«^Kh  is  also  a  manor,  fate  belon^io^  to  Isaac  Hawkins 
Browne,  Esq.,  of  Bad^r,  who  pwcfaased  it  fpom  tbe  Kyooer- 
ley  family  about  1770,  whiHi  had  obtained  it  tbrongh  marriage 
with  4be  heiress  of  Petit  in  t4K  nign  of  Henry  Ae  eighth.  Tbe 
Petits  heoaoK  possedsed  of  it  through  marni^  with  Alice 
the  dangbter  of  William  Coleron,  who  enjoyed  it  through  his 
marriage  with  Alice  de  Ba^ecore,  daughter  and  beireas  of 
John  de  Ba^esore,  descended  from  St^hen  de  Ba^esore 
Lord  of  Begges«H%  alias  Badger,  in  the  re^n  of  Henry  the 
seoend.  Alscote,  Bamsley,  Bradney;  in  dtis  latter  is  tbe 
inanaron-bouse  of  John  MarafaaU,  Esq.,  which  be  inherita  fr«n 
<he  ancient  family  ef  Billingsley, — Bromley  Burcote,  and 
Burcote ;  in  the  former  of  tfaese  mostly  belonging  t«  John  Be)I 
Hardwicke,  Esq.,  some  years  ago  was  accidentally  diacorered 
by  bim  a  large  cave,  in  which  were  Blrewed  many  human  and 
other  bones,  well  preserved  in  a  stratum  ofwbitei^aIk,al80two 
heanhs  on  which  were  the  remains  of  ashes  and  charcoal, 
with  some  pieces  offlint, 

Tbe  care  is  said  to  have  been  nsed  in  tbe  Druid  worship  abont 
thg  period  of  the  first  introduction  of  Cfaristianity,  being 
considered  a  temporary  refage  to  tbe  devotees. 

-Catstree,  Chesterton,  Edwness  aho  a  manor.  Halloo, 
Hilton,  Hoccom,  Ringslow,  Newton,  Oldington,  Rindleford, 
RoQgfaton,  Rowley,  Sonde,  Stablefbrd,  Stanlow,  Swaacote, 
Winscote,  Worfield,  and  Wyken,  also  a  manor.  There  were 
also  two  other  townships  called  Asterbill,  and  Ewyke,  which 
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ha*e  long  Momk  m  the  wrack  of  tint.  WaiAeld  k  also  a 
■iMor  of  sacimt  Jcbwww,  coaifirizing-  tba  bsfore  nenttMied 
tonshipa,  nd  dM  tbne  soutl  maaors.  Ilwnas  Whitmorc 
Esq.,  of  Apky  Park  h  tbe  prasmt  lord.  Tkc  ktbebitanU 
eojoy  a  charier  granted  26  May,  16  Edward  the  6r8t,  which. 
exempto  them  from  the  paymetit  of  tolls  in  most  places 
tbroag'hout  Eug^Iand,  with  other  priril^es,  supposed  to  have 
bees  gHNted  on  aoconnt  sf  ^e  gpreat  assktsaoe  they 
readered  bin  in  sobdniog  the  Wdflfa.  This  pwish  oootaias 
MTtra)  DHiBariBls  gf  the  Dmes.  The  lirmg  is  a 
riqaage  is  the  gift  of  WMliam  Yelrertea  DaTtapert,  E»q.,  the 
present  iocombent  the  Rer.  Ed— d  Sherriogtok  D«re»porl, 
being  his  osphew  and  his  prtsamptivc  her. 

'f  be  pwisb  dmrcb,    a  spaciooe  edifice,  with  a  loAy  apire, 
WM  bnlt  idbMit  tbe  rtigm  ot  Edward  tbe  aeend  or  (bird. 


WoHTHEW.  A  parisb  partly  in  Caurse  hundred,  in  tbe  cemtjr 
of  MsatgoiKry,  partly  in  tbe  lower  division  of  the  hoadved  of 
Chh'bary,  a  rectory  reonining  m  charge,  in  Ae  djoosae  ef 
Hereford,  tbe  deanery  of  Wenloch,  aod  archdeacoory  of 
Salap.  Tbe  Shropahire  part  eoatains  212  hooaes,  1,684 
iababitanls.  Tbe  eatire  parish  contaiiH  3,116  iobabitatris. 
10  miles  north  of  Bishflpaeastle. 

WoTHBRTOM.  A  (ownsbip  in  the  parish  of  Chirhnry,  aod 
■a  the  lever  diriiion  of  tbe  huadred  of  Cbirbury.  Sanies 
north-west  by  north  of  Bisbopecaslle. 

Woordwall;  or  Wondali,  A  township  in  tbe  parish 
of  ClaTerley,  and  in  the  Bridgsorth  division  of  tbe  hundred 
ofBriaiatry.    3^  miles  east  of  BrM^netth. 

Wouiidwall  is  in  the  manor  of  Claveriey.  In  tbrs  township 
lie  the  estate  of  High  Grarenor,  lately  sold  by  a  female 
descendant  of  tbe  Oraveiiors  to  tbe  present  proprietor^— and 
Chieknell,  tbe  seat  of  Farmer  Tayler,  Esq.,  where  that  gentle- 
man latiy  erected  a  spacions  nHneion  in  lbs  Grecian  style, 
previoMly  to  hia  narriagfe  with  tbe  Hao.  Mia*  Cavendish*  one 
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•r  dw  daugfatm  of  Lord  Waterpark.  Tbe'ttncolon  of  Mr. 
Tayler,  sad  tbe  Potten,  who  preceded  thnn,  hare  resided 
here  upward*  of  490  yeara.  Upon  this  eatate  a  vineyard  » 
•aid  to  have  esited  in  tbe  r^n  of  Edward  tbe  firaL 


Wrbkix.  (The)  The  Wrekin  ia  a  solitary  bill,  rising 
•addenly  from  a  vaat  plain  to  the  heigbt  of  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  i^wve  tbe  sea,  and  1^200  feet  aboTe  the  rirer  Severn  at 
its  foot.  It  is  situated  in  tbe  central  part  of  Shropshire,  which 
■eetna  spread  like  a  map  below  it 

Tbe  views  from  tbe  summit  of  the  Wrekin  are,  in  several 
directions,  very  beautiful  and  grand.  Tbe  soutb-west  decli- 
vity, in  particular,  is  awfully  precipitous;  and  tbe  summit  ef 
tbe  rock  commands  a  most  romantick  view  of  the  windi^^  of 
the  Severn  under  the  woods  of  Buildwas;  beyond  which, 
between  tbe  Clee  bills  on  tbe  left,  and  Church  Stretton  bills 
on  tbe  right,  extend  tbe  Vale  of  Corve,  and  a  maltiplicity  of 
wild  woods  and  bills  in  tbe  direction  of  Ltidlow,  The  pros- 
pect of  North  Wales  also  to  about  tbe  Britben  Hills  is  very 
magnificent. 

But  striking  aa  these  particular  views  are,  (hey  do  not 
constitute  tbe  distinguishing  character  of  tbe  Wrekin.  It  is 
the  extent  and  n^eaty  of  its  horizon  which  stands  unrivalled 
m  England.  The  bold  arch  of  tbe  mountain,  suddenly  rising 
from  a  most  extensive  plain,  forms  a  small  central  pinnacle, 
which  may  properly  be  called  the  key  stone  of  the  ardi. 
From  this  point  the  whole  horizon  is  seen. 

l^e  cause  of  its  extraordinuy  extent  and  grandeur  is,  that 
tbe  circumjacent  plain  is  seldom  interrupted  by  any  lofty 
boundaries,  till  it  naturally  sinks  from  the  eye,  and  islhra 
succeeded  by  eminences  so  happily  situated  as  greatly  to  ex- 
tend tbe  prospect,  and  form  a  diversified  and  magnificent 
outline. 

The  atmosphere  indeed  seldom  exhibits  the  whole  horizon 
at  ODce,  unless  it  be  at  sun-rise  in  fine  summer  weather.  It  is 
well  if  we  are  favoured  with  an  opening  either  to  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  or  to  South  or  North  Wales:  but  it  is  folly  to 
WCMkI  tbe  Wrekin,  unless  the  atmosphere  be  remarkably 
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deir,  %aA  nme  dntant  winwcw  be  dutiDCtlj  risible  from 
the  plun. 

liie  circnit  of  the  borizoD,  it  is  cmtjectared,  may  be  from 
350  to  400  miles,  embracing  the  followiog  objects. 

N.  B.  Coigwtural  Statewiada  are  tutted  by  f  lienor  Objects 
by  tie^  object*  not  adcertamed,  by  N.  A, 

80VTH-WEn  BT  WEST   TO  WEST. 

1.  The  Caerdoc,  tbe  neamt  boni^ 

bary  of  the  horizon  ....    Sbrop.  13 

2.  Tbe  Long  Mynd Shrop.  17    1674 

3.  LlaodinamMoantainf  aboretfae 

LoDg-Mynd     ......    Hon%.         43    \W6 

4.  Stiperstones Shrop.  18   1800? 

6.  ComdoD  Hill,  a  round  summit 

above  the  west  end  of  Stiper- 

■tones Shrop.  22  ' 

6.  PlinlimmwifStcbetweentbeSti- 

peratones  and  Long  Moontain    Card%.         64    2463 

7.  Tbe  Long  Mooatain    ....    Montg.         22    1830 
8k  Cader  Idrii,  over  the  west  o  fthe 

LiHig  Mountain,  with  another 

moantaiD  to  die  left,  K  A.      .    Merioo.         60    2914 

WEST   TO  nOBTH. 

9.  Lower  Ridge,  probably  tbe  Cank 

lin&MoetI)yfy,nearMallwyd    Merion.         00  f 

10.  The  Brithen,  distant  21  miles,  in 

height  1,200  feet,  overtopped 

by  Armau  Fowdy     ....     Merion.  60    2965 

11.  Chain  of  MountainB,  proceeding 

as  from  Arran  Fowdy ;  among 

which  is,  probably  Arran  Ben 

Llyn,  and  part  of  the  Berwyn 

chain  to  the  right,  and  the  .  . 

Arren^  beyond 
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12.  Cader  Ferwyn,  anmmit  of  the 

Berwyn  range,  overtopped  to 
the  right  also  by  mountaiiM 
14,  A.  in  the  line  of  the  Saov- 
den  raoge Deob.  38    ! 

13.  Castle  Diaas  Bran,  above  the 

right  declirity  of  the  Berwyo    Deob.  33    1 

14.  RuaboD Denb.  30  - 

15.  The   Cluidiao  range,  -of  whiek 

tha     higheat    Moel    Vamma 

hean  the  JiAilee  column  ,    .    Flint.  40f- 

16.  The  Hope  Monntaia     ....     Flint.  S&t- 

17.  High  Land,  ascnlained  beyond 

Patkgate Cfaesb.  50  - 

18.  Ditto,  ascertained  beyond  the 

Mersey  and  Preacot^     .     .    .     haae.  Mf- 

16.  Pechrton    HilU    ftnd    Beeaton 

Castle,  &c.  above  Hawkataw      Cbeab.  30t- 

20.  Delataere  Fornt,  a  aa^l  aolt 


Cki^ 


NORTH    TO  EAST. 


21.  A  very  extensive  plaip     .    .    .    Chesh.         50t 

22.  High  groand  partly  overtop- 
ped,  perhaps  by  the  Cloud 

Mountain,  near  Congkton       .    Chcah.  40?  1200! 

23.  Ashley  Heatb»  onr  Wetliogton    Staff.  20     803 

24.  Moel-Cop      . Stiff.  36    1901 

25.  The  range  of  the  Peak,  in  whiek 

have  been  aaccrUaied  Coonabe. 
Moss,  near  Buxton,  and  Axe» 
edge  which  is  in        ....    Derb.  60?   1751 

26.  Weaver  Hills Staff.  40     1161 

27.  Atlow  Wyn,  near  Ashbourne    .    Derb.  50t 

28.  Lower  eminences,  exteadiag  as 

far  as  the  direction  of  Abbots- 
Bromley    and  Nottingham,  a 
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little  to  the  right  of  that  of 
Stafford  and  Derby.  N.  A.      .    Derb.  &0f- 

20.  Cumock  Cbitte       .     ...     .    Staff.  35 


EAST   TO   SOUTH. 

90.  Hi|;b  ground  id  eontianatloQ 
from  Cannodc,  part  of  whidi 
is  Bar  Beacon Staff.  30     659 

31.  Corley  8c  Meriden  btlla,  abore 

Wolverhampton Wiu-.  45     521 

Other  distant  bills,  ^rbaps  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  same 
direction 

32.  Sedgley Staff.  21      800 

33.  Rowley,  in  part  concealed  hj 

Sedgley      .......    Staff.  m     900 

34.  Edge  Hill War.   '         60     900? 

36.  Hill  abont  Banbury,  in  the  same 

direotioa Oxf.  65    800? 

M.  Clent  bill  and  BroMsgroTe 
Lickey,  in-  part  behind,  d«e 
south-east        Wort.  36      950 

37.  Broftdw^  Hill,  fcc.  above  Apley 

Terrace  and  Enn)]   ....    Gloc. 

38.  Cleve  Hill Gloc 

89.  Breden    Hill,    tnlercepting  tbe 

Cotswold  Range,  nearly  over 
Culebrookdale  and  Bridgnorth     Wore 

40.  LackingtonHilK&cintbesame 

range Gloc 

41.  Abberley  and  Woodbury  Hilt* 

&c Wore. 

42.  Malvern  Hill J^; 

43.  Hig^  ridge  on  the  further  side 

of  the  river  Tern*      ....    Wore. 


to 
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44.  The  Titteretooe  Clee    ....  Sbrop.  90  1800f 

4b.  The  Brown  Clee Sbrop.  16  1806 

46.  The  Sugar  Loaf filontii.  S6  ISSS 

47.  The  Cradle  Monntaio,  periiaps 

the   same   witli  the  Halteral 

Hills Brec.  65    2646 

48.  A  loD^  and  more  disttuit  ridge  .    Brec  60? 

49.  Mill  beyond  Ludlow,  &c.     .    .    Sbrop.         2&f 

50.  The  two  Beacona  of  Brecnock 

the  bigger       Brec.  66  3862 

51.  Radnor  Forest  f Radn.  40  2163 

f&.  Church  Stretton  Hitl   .    .     .     .  Sbrop.  15  1200f 
53.  Radnor  Forest  continued  to  the 

Caerdoc! 
The  Wrekin  is  distant  about  two  miles  soutb>west  frea 
Wellington. 


Wbektnall;  or  Wrektai..  A  township  in  the  pansh  of 
Church  Pulrerbatcfa,  and  hi  tbe  Coodorer  diviaio&  of  tbe 
hondred  of  Condorer.    7  miles  sootb-west  of  Shiewsbnry. 

Wricktok  Walkhro:w.  a  township  in  tbe  parish  of 
Stottesdeo,  and  in  the  Cleobary  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Stotesdeo.     7  miles  south-east  of  Bridgnorth. 

Wroccwardibb.  a  parish  in  the  Wellington  division  of 
tbe  hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  vicarage  discharged,  in  tbe 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Salop.  422  boosea  2,240  iohabitaata.  2 
mites  north-west  of  Wellington. 

Wrockwardinb  Wood.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Wrockwardine,  and  in  the  Wellington  divisioD  of  the  bundled 
of  Bradford,  South. 

Wroxetbr.  a  parish  in  the  Wellington  dirision  of  the 
hundred  of  Bradford,  South,  a  vicarage  discharged,  in  tbe 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery. of  Salop,  and 
archdeaconry  of  ^lop.  112  houses,  %9  inhabitants.  5^ 
miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury. 
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Tbia  place  it,  on  •ereralaccoanti,oneofthe  most  interesting 
places  ib  the  county.  Its  high  antiquity,  the  many  remainii 
of  its  ancient  importance,  and  the  circumBtauce  of  its  having 
coDtribated  very  much  to  enlarge,  if  not  eren  to  produce,  the 
present  capital  of  the  county  itself,  all  tend  to  press  ita 
history  and  description  on  the  notice  of  the  antiquary,  the 
medalist,  the  historian,  and  the  topographer;  nor  hare  these 
claims  been  urged  in  vain :  few  persons,  curioas  in  antiquarian 
research,  hare  orerlooked  this  rich  and  valuable  source;  yet 
no  r^^Iar  and  connected  account  of  it  has  been  given  to  the 
pablick,  and  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  its  ancient  history 
now  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  detailed  description  of 
its  real  form,  origin,  and  splendour. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  this  place  be  the  same  as  tba 
ITriconium,  mentioned  by  Antoninus;  but thegeoeral opinion, 
and  probably  the  most  correct  one,  is  In  favour  of  the  affirma. 
tive  side  of  the  question.  The  town,  notwithstanding  its 
present  confined  limits,  was  once  very  large,  and  the  fortified 
groand  extensive.  It  is  seated  on  the  northeast  aide  of  tha 
Severn,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  place  mns  a  small 
rivulet. 

A  rampart  and  ditch,  with  remains  of  walls  three  yards  in 
thidcneas,  and  as  many  miles  in  circumference,  stUI  mark  out 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  city  and  fortress. 

The  most  probable  conjecture  concerning  the  cH-igin  of 
Wroxeter  is,  that  it  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Britons;  and 
that  the  Romans,  who  probably  adopted  a  British  name  in 
their  pronunciation  of  (Jriconium,  Wnconium,  synonymous 
with  the  present  Wrekm,  q.  d.  Wrekincester,  very  much 
enlarged  and  strengthened  it.  It  was  a  principal  city, 
probably  the  capital,  of  the  Comavii,  and  wag  succeeded  in 
that  distinction  by  Shrewsbury.  The  exact  period  of  its 
destruction  is  involved  in  nearly  as  much  darkness  as  that  of 
Ha  origin.  Leland  says,  "  The  destractioo  of  Roxcetter,  by 
all  likelihood,  was  the  cause  of  the  erection  of  Shrewsbury: 
fat  Roxcester  was  a  goodly  walled  towne  nntil  it  waa 
destroyed  by  the  Danes."  But  Bishop  Gibson  aaserts  he  had 
it  from  an  eye  witness,  that  none  of  the  coins  dug  up  at  tbia 
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place  were  Saxon,  vboice  tbe  city  ia  auppowd  to  have  been 
destroyed  before  the  Saxon,  and  consequently,  not  in  tbe 
Danish  times.  Baxter,  on  tbe  other  baud,  from  a  forced 
derivation  of  the  Saxon  word,  wracht,  or  destroyed,  draws  a 
difTereDt  inference.  Whatever,  however,  may  bave  been  tbe 
period  of  its  origin,  or  that  of  its  destruction,  Wrozeier  ha* 
loDg^  been  celebrated  for  tbe  many  Botnao  and  British  antiqui- 
ties that  hare,  from  time  to  time  beej  discovered  in  tbe  town 
and  neighbourhood  I  and  with  a  concise  account  of  some  of 
tbe  most  remarkable  ancient  remains,  we  must  close  our 
notice  of  it. 

A  piece  of  the  old  wall  is  yet  standing,  nearly  e^t  yards 
bigh,  and  twenty  in  length,  which  has  in  it,  three  regular 
strata  of  Roman  brick.  A  square  Sudatory,  with  four  rows  of 
brick  flues,  under  its  floor,  was  discovered,  but  destroyed. 
There  are  models  of  this,  and  of  one  of  the  brick  flues,  as  also 
part  of  the  tesselated  pavement,  preserved  in  Shrewsbury 
school  library.  The  remains  of  the  walls,  or  old  buildings, 
are  called,  by  tbe  presents  inhabitants,  the  Old  Works  of 
Wroxeter,  They  are  a  mixture  of  British  and  Komaa 
architecture.  Where  these  remains  appear,  it  is  thought  tbe 
citadel  stood;  which  opinion  is  snppoaed  to  be  favoured  by 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and  tbe  rubbish  of  walls  lying 
thereabouts. 

In  1721,  Mr.  Carte,  of  Leicester,  gave  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  the  following  account  of  the  Old  Work,  with  a 
rude  draught: 

"  The  main  wall  now  standing  is  thirty  yards  long,  and  tbe 
foundation  from  it  westward  forty  yards,  so  that  the  whole 
was  twenty  yards  long.  The  middle  arch  six  yards  high 
from  tbe  ground;  but  from  the  floor  much  higher, and  six 
yards  broad,  the  other  two,  only  four  yards  broad,  but  of  the 
same  height.  Tbe  bole  in  the  middle  arch  is  supposed  to  be 
broken  through,  and  so  is  tbe  other.  At  each  end  are  smooth 
walls  coming  out  of  the  end  of  the  arches;  the  foundatioB 
answering  the  main  wall  and  arches  ten  yards  high  from  it. 
Two  rows  of  tiles  go  through  the  wall.  The  stones  are  laid 
exactly  across  each  other;  in  the  middle  rubbish  and  pebhtes> 
The  arches  seem  covered  with  tbe  same  as  tbe  wall.  It  is  now 
eight  yards  from  the  ground;  tbe  north  side  smooth,  except 
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Mme  botes,  m  for  tcaffolds."  In  Mr.  Lloyd'*  time,  tbn 
piece  of  vftil  was  twentj  feet  high  and  a  haodred  long. 

The  Roman  coins  found  here,  are  chiefly  of  the  lower 
empire,  and  are  naually  called  Dynders,  most  likely  a 
eormpttoo  of  Deitarn.  In  1752,  were  dug  up,  in  a  field 
about  two  hundred  yanh  fropi  the  old  walla,  three  sepulchral 
inscriptions,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  a  former  part  of  this 
▼olame.  Another  has  been  found  since,  and  fastened  against 
the  vicarage  house.  A  plate  and  description  of  it  may  be  seen 
ID  the  third  rolume  of  Mr.  Gough's  edition  of  Camde&'s 
Britannia. 

Besides  many  aras,  there  bare  been  fodud  entire  human 
skeletons,  in  deep  and  capacious  grares,  baring  red  clay 
spread  both  over  and  under  them,  and  covered  with  thin  slabs 
of  stone,  over  which  were  heaped,  in  sonw  instances,  five  or 
six  larger  stones,  with  clay.  These  graves  were  also  &ced 
on  their  sides  with  thin  slates.  Here  also  hare  been  found  at 
Tarious  times,  several  moulds  for  forging  Roman  money ;  five 
of  which  have  been  amply  described  by  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  in 
No.  483,  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  following  list  of  coins,  found  at  Wroxeter,  and  drawn 
up  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Leighton,  of  Ford,  near  Shrewsbury, 
a  gentleman  of  almost  universal  learning,  the  most  profound 
reseaKb,  especially  in  etymological  studies,  and  of  urbane 
and  geUuine  English  manners,  is  both  curioas  and  important: 

SILVER. 


IMP.  SER.  GALBA  AVG. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.       OB.  C.  S.  in  corona  civica. 

IMP.  TRAIANO  AVG.  GER-  DAF.  P.  M.     TRP. 

COS.  S.  P.Q.R.  OPTIMO  PRINC.    Figuta  atolata  stana  dex- 

tra Iteva  cornucopite. 

ANTONINVS  PIVS  AVG. 

FELICfTAS  AVGG.    Figura  muliebris  stolala  stans,  leva 

cornucopia,  dextra, .... 
IVLIA  MAESA. 
FORTVNA  REDVX.  Figaro  sedens. 
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COPPER. 

IMP.  CLAYDIVS  AVG. 

Figuni  sedeDS,  dextra  hutam. 
IMP.    CAES.    VESPASIAN.  AVG.    COS.   VIII.  P.P. 
fi.  C.  Victoria,  dextra  aertam. 
IMP.  CAES,  NERVAE  TKAIANO  A VO.  GER.  DAC.  P.M. 

TR.  P.  COS.  V.  P.  P. 
S.  C.    S.  P.  Q.  R.    OPTIMO  PRINCIPI. 

Figura  globo  insidens  sub  tropbeeo. 
IMP.  CAESAR  THAIANVS  NEHVA  AVG. 

Figura  sedena. 
ANTONINVS  PIVS.    T.  R. . .  P. 
8,  C.    Mulier  atolata  stans, 
Dn'US  M.  ANTONINVS  PIVS. 
. .  NSECI . . . .  S.  C.    Aquiia  rugo  iaaideiu, 
IHH.  L.  VERVS  AVG. 
PROV.  DEOR  T.  R.  P.  III.  COS.  II. 

Figura  stans,  dextra  globum,  leera  cornucopin, 
Severus. 

S.  S. , .    Figura  stolata  stans, 
IVLIA  AVGVSTA. 
PIETAS  AVGG. 

Figura  ara  adstans. 
IVLIA  MAMMAEA  AVGVSTA. 
S.  C.    Mulier  stolata,  dextra  hastam 

D.  N.    CONSTA VS  AVG. 

FEL.  TEMP.  REPARATI. 

Colui»ba  rostro  ramum  gerens. 
Diocletian. 
SACRA  MONETA  AVGG.  ET  CAES 

Dea  Moneta. 
IMP.  CARAVSIVS. 


IMP.  C.  ALLECTVS  P.  F.  AVG. 

Another;  rev.  a  galley. 
FL.  CONSTA. . . 
GLORIA  EXERCITVS. 
IMP.  LICIKIVS.  P.  F.  AVG,  ' 
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SEN.  POP.  BOM.    B.$.    TRP* 

G«UQ*  itani,  tan  conmoopitt. 
CONSTANTINVS  P.  P.  AVG. 
SOU  INVICTO  COMITI. 
FL.  IVL.  CRISPVS. . . .  CAES. 

CAES  ALVMNO.  MOSTRORVM.    Swtnm  ia  quo  TOTVM. 
D.  N.  MAGNENTIVS  P.  F.  AVG. 
VICTORIA  DD.  NN.  AVG.  ET  CAES.  VOT 

Dqo  figane  Hlate  BCBtnm  tMoeatm  in  qao  V. 

in  excise  TBS.  HVLT 

X. 

AttbeboUonofthe  Serere,  at  low  water,  nay  still  be  aecn 
foundatioiu  of  ituie,  probably  of  a  bridge;  thoogb  tbe  celor 
brated  Romao  road,  now  called  Watling^^trMt,  weat  tJbn)«gh 
tbe  middle  <^  tfas  city,  and  threiigb  tbe  ford,  saw  called 
Wtoxtter  Ford,  aa  ia  to  bo  diacoTSted  by  tbe  old  strmt,  or 
ttreet,  way,  poiutiag  exactly  to  it  on  eadi  aide  of  the  rirer. 
Tbe  Rooun  Portway  ran  beoce  to  tbe  Stretto&a. 

One  of  the  laat  piece*  (tf  antiqaity  dug  up  at  this  place,  ia 
mentioDed  by  Hr.  Darid  Parkea,  in  tbe  Gentlemao'* 
Hagaxine.  It  ia  aaeal,  found  is  1S06^  by  a  person  plooghn 
ing  in  a  field  near  tbe  Bomaa  wall.  A  correct  Tepreseotation 
t)i  this  curiooB  relique,  and  alto  of  aa  impression  of  it,  are 
in  the  Magazine;  but  of  the  L^;end  Mr,  Paikes  obserres,  no 
one  has  yet  be«n  able  to  gire  a  satiaiactory  reading,  though 
several  have  attonpted  it.  The  iettera,  as  nearly  aa  we  are 
able  to  delineate  then  in  this  work,  are  on  a  circolar  surface, 
aa  follows: 

IBCLM 
DIA  LBA 
IAD  O  M 

NE    VN 
O  EXO 


This  is  an  exact  representation,  exrept  that  intbeAartb 
line,  betweoi  tbe  NE  and  V  N  is  a  Greek  Delta. 
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There  is,  near  the  edge  of  the  lea],  od  Hte  tnHvee,  *  mimU 
bent  figure,  aoroewbat  reiembling^  a  single  brandi  or  Btem  of 
a  tree.      The  diameter  of  the  aeal  is  one  iacb. 

The  preaeot  tovn  of  Wroxeter  does  not  poswaa  many 
claims  on  pnUid  notice,  besidei  what  it  derivea  from  its 
aBdent  importance,  and  its  almost  inexhaustible  source  of 
antiquarian  treasure.  In  the  church  is  a  monument  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bromley,  Iiord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  one  of  the 
executors  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  will.  He  died  1666,  and 
bis  daughter  married  a  person  of  the  nUne  of  Newport. 
There  are  also  monuments  of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  ancestor 
of  the  Earls  of  Bradford,  1570;  Francis,  tbe  first  Lord 
Bradford,  1708;  bis  bretfaer  Andrew,  1609;  and  bis  son 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Torrington,  1719. 

About  a  mile  from  Wroxeter,  between  the  Watling  Street 
and  the  Serem,  the  lofty  and  reoerable  Wrekik,  stretches 
*<  its  slow  length."  The  riew  from  its  highest  point  is 
deligbtfolly  awful.  The  vast  plain  of  Salop,  stretches  like  a 
carpet  below,  with  its  various  inctosures  and  intenectit^ 
hedges,  diminishing  in  apparent  extent  w  they  recede  from 
the  eye,  till  the  appear  like  the  meshes  of  a  net;  the  bold 
outline  of  the  Welsh  hills ;  the  romantick  aspect  of  the  Caer 
Caradoc,  the  Lawley,  and  the  Stiper-stonea,  with  interreo- 
ii^  varieties  of  hill  and  dale;  here  and  thneawood  oraforest, 
which,  from  the  towing  faeigbt  of  this  natural  pyramid,  seem 
to  dwindle  into  an  insignificant  garden,  are  objects  that  here 
meet  the  eye  in  every  direction,  and  fill  the  mind  with 
admiration  at  the  wonderful  works  of  the  mighty  Architect  of 
Nature.    See  Wrekin. 


Wtee  and  Bsadlet.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Much 
Wenlock,  and  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock.  2i  miles  north- 
east of  Wenlock. 

Wtkek,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Worfield,  and  in  the 
Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  3  miles 
north-east  of  Bridgnorth. 
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Wykea  ia  a  taiBDor  and  towoBhip  whbin  tlw  paritb  and 
manor  of  Worfield,  fiirmed  oat  of  tbe  Saxon  manor  of 
Wolfomford,  described  in  Domesday,  It  vnm  granted  with 
tbe  cbarche*  of  Worfield  and  Chesterton,  by  Kin^  Edward 
the  second,  in  tbe  elerentb  year  of  bis  reign,  to  the  dean  of 
Lichfield,  in  exchange  for  tbe  manor  of  Greenford,  in  Middle. 
Hex.  In  the  second  year  of  Edward  the  sixth,  Richard 
Williams,  then  dean,  and  the  chapter,  conveyed  this  manor, 
with  the  adrowson  of  the  vicarage  of  tbe  parish  church  of 
Worfield,  and  most  of  the  great  tithes  of  tbe  parish  to  Sir  John 
Talbot,  Knight,  of  Albrighton,  who  made  the  manor-honse 
his  residence.  John  Bacbe,  Gent.,  is  tbe  prmcipal  proprietor 
of  lands  in  this  township.  He  has  lately  r&«reGted  the  femily 
mansion  in  a  most  picturesqne  and  beantifnl  situation. 


Wtthbford.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Sbawbnry,  and 
in  the  Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
North.  7  miles  north-«ast  of  Shrewsbury.  The  seat  of 
Philip  Charlton,  Esq. 

Yeatoh.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Baschnrcfo,  and  in 
the  Whitchurch  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimbill.  6  miles 
north-west  ofSbrewsbury. 

YocKLETon.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Westbnty,  and 
in  tbe  Ford  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Ford,  fl  miles  south- 
west of  Shrewsbury. 

YoRTOK,  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Broughton,  and  in 
the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.  6  miles  north-east  by  north  of 
Shrewsbury. 
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SHROPSHIRE     GAZETTEER, 


A    SURVEY    OF    THE   COUNTY, 
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APPENDIX. 


Sfaropskire  19  bounded  on  tfae  nortb  by  Denbigbtbire,  tbe 
detached  part  of  Flintahire,  and  by  Cbesbirs;  od  tfae  east  by 
Staffordshire ;  on  the  south  by  Worcestershire,  and  Hereford- 
shire; end  on  the  west  by  Radnorshire,  Montjifomeryfihire,  and 
Denbighshire.  It  lies  nearly  within  63  and  58  degrees  of 
nortb  latitude,  and  2  and  3  degrees  west  longitude  from 
London. 

It  is,  if  not  the  lai^^  inland  county  in  the  kingdom,  at 
least  the  (attest  but  one.  Indeed,  the  only  one  that  competes 
with  it  is  Wiltshire,  which  is  stated  in  the  publick  documents 
to  be  1,379  square  miles  in  area,  while  that  of  Shropshire  is 
set  down  in  the  same  authorities  at  1,341,  But  in  these 
statements,  it  is  admitted  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  de- 
tached parts.  Fuller  in  his  "Worthies  of  England,"  states 
it  to  be  "tbe  largest  land-lock  shire  in  England,"  not  except^ 
ing  Wilts,  with  which  he  compares  it.  Carey  in  his  "  English 
Atlas,"  states  Shropsbire  to  be  47  miles  long,  38  broad,  and 
310  in  circumference,  containing  1,320  square  miles;  Wilts 
to  be  54  miles  long,  34  broad,  and  210  iu  circuit,  containing 
1,200  square  miles,  or  7^,000  acres. 

The  river  Severn,  running  through  the  county  from  north- 
west, to  south-east,  divides  it  iato  parts  which  are  not  very 
unequal.     This  is  the  great  natural  divittiou. 

An  artificial  division  is  made  by  the  Routun  highway,  ralk d 
Watltng  Street,  which  entering  the  county  on  the  east,  between 
Crackley-bank  and  Weston,  passes  through  it  in  •  bending 
line,    to    Leintwardine   in    Herefordshire,  on  the  southern 
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borden.  It  it  iwed  only  partkMy  as  a  nuti*  road,  and 
deserves  much  less  the  oame  of  a  division,  than  the  turnpike 
roads  that  run  through  Shrewsbury,  from  Wbitdinrd)  to 
Ludlow,  and  from  Shiffnal  to  Oswestry. 

Shropshire  takes  its  nsme  from  the  county  town  of  Shrews 
bury,  a  corruption  of  the  word  Scrobbesberig,  which  Bi^i6es 
a  town  surrounded  by  shrubs.  It  is  also  called  Salop,  from 
the  Roman  name  of  Salopia,  by  which  the  g;reater  part  of  the 
county  was  designated,  tt 

Before  the  Roman  conquest,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  part  of  two 
tribes  of  Britons,  who  were  denominated  Comavii,^  and 
Ordovices.  J 

While  Britain  remained  subject  to  the  RmiMtis;,  this 
cognty  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Flaria  Csaariensis:  ^* 
the  principal  stations  in  Antonine's  Itinerary  are  Uricoaiam, 
or  Viroconium,  now  Wroxeter,  Mediolanum,  near  Drayton, 
and  Rntunium  near  Wem.  Antiquaries  differ  respecting  the 
position  of  the  two  last,  but  with  r^ard  to  the  former  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  chief  city  of  the  Cornavii  founded 
and  fortified  by  the  Ronani.  The  Watling  Street  or  Komaa 
Highway,  and  similar  vestiges  of  the  first  conquerors  of 
Britain  remain  to  attest  the  dominion  which  they  held  over  its 
original  inhabitants,  but  are  not  illustrated  by  any  historiral 
records  relating  to  that  early  period.  When  the  Romaa 
empire  declined,  and  the  country  became  a  prey  to  more 
barbarous  invaders,  this  portion  of  it  was  the  theatre  of  loiq; 
and  sanguinary  contests  b^ween  the  Britons  and  the  Saxooi, 


tTh*  Ordai'kei  occupieil  thr  cnuDliei  of  Ftinl.  Drabigh,  MerioMtfa,  CMnuioa, 
tbt  III*  uf  Angkipy,  and  port  oT  Salop. 

JtFl*Tia  Ciswriauu  cooiprrlieiuicd  Ihr  micUleof  EagUnd.  ThetE  mm  (ootiilbet 
prorincM,  lu.,  BritMuii  Piiin*.  tbe  South ;  Bhiiaiiii  Sccuuda,  Walei ;  ud  ^i  i— 
Cffuiintu  ind  Vdencui,  tbe  Northrm  countici.  TIm  ruci  bouDdwui  d  tbne 
pteniMH  in  dM  kaom. 
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btttng  betd  by  tha  fonnw  u  part  of  th*  kingdom  of 
Powislaod,  of  which  Pengveme,  now  Shrewabary,  waa  Uia 
capital. 

After  a  riolent  contest  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeara, 
the  Heptarchy  being  established,  the  county  again  changed 
its  masters,  and  was  incorporated  with  Mercia,  O  the  largest,  if 
Dot  (be  most  powerful  of  the  seven  in  (he  kingdom.  The 
British  Princes  long  disputed  these  faronrite  possessions  of 
their  ancestors,  and  though  they  were  compelled  by  the  warw 
like  King  Offa,  and  a  confederacy  of  Saxon  Princes,  to 
retreat  to  Mathrafael  among  the  moantaios  of  Powis,  they 
frequently  made  inroads  on  their  usurping  neighbonrs.  The 
evils  atteoding  these  hostilities  induced  that  prince  to  canse  a 
deep  dyke  and  rampart  to  he  made,  which  extended  a  hundred 
miles  along  the  monntainous  border  of  Wales,  from  the 
CItryddian  Hills  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Wye.  Part  of  this  dyke 
may  be  traced  at  Brachy  Hill,  and  Leintwardine,  in  Hereford- 
shire, continuing  southward  from  Knighton  in  Radnorshire, 
over  part  of  Shropshire,  entering  Montgomeryshire,  between 
Bishopscaatle  and  Newtown,  It  is  ngain  risible  in  Shropshire 
near  Llanymyncch,  crosses  the  Race  Course  near  Oswestry, 
descends  to  the  Ceiriog  near  Chirk,  where  it  again  enters 
Wales,  and  terminates  in  the  parish  of  Mold,  in  Flintshire, 
This  work  answered  very  little  purpose  as  a  line  of  defence, 
or  even  of  boundary:  the  Welch  continued  tbeir  incursions 
far  into  the  borders,  and  in  their  hasty  retreats  often  carried 
with  them  immense  spoil  to  their  native  mountains,  pursuing 
the  mode  of  warfore  common  to  all  savage  nations. 

In  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Danes  invaded  the  island, 
and  by  their  formidable  and  unremitting  iucursioos  seemed  to 
threaten  its  total  subjection,  this  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  though  it  suffered  less  than  others,  came  in  for  a  share 
of  the  general  calamity,  and  its  chief  city,  Uriconium,  was 


•  Tbe  kiagdom  of  Mercii  which  mi  founded  by  Criddi  ia  599  uid  ended  in  874, 
included  Glouceita,  Ilerefoid,  WorceiteT,  Warwick.  Leicester,  Ruthnd,  Ifnrth- 
■npMo,  lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Budrin^wn,  Oiford,  Staflbid,  Dertif, 
Salop,  NottiDgbur,  Clieitn,  uid  put  <rf  Herefoid. 
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destn>y«d.  Hie  British  town  of  Pengirerae,  to  wfaicb  tbr 
SaxoM  h^  given  the  synoDymoaB  name  of  Scrobbesbyrig, 
flourished  hj  its  decline ;  and  Alfred,  after  sabdning,  settling, 
or  Qzpelling  the  Danes,  and  conBolidating  the  English 
nouarchy,  ranked  this  among  his  principal  cities,  and  gare 
its  name  to  the  Shire  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  The  boanda. 
ties  on  the  western  side,  however,  were  still  fiercely  disputed 
by  the  Welsh.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  their 
reigning  Prince,  Gri^dd,  rendered  himself  so  formidable  by 
bis  predatory  inroads  ^at  bis  name  had  become  a  terror  to 
(he  English.  Harold  undertook  an  expedition  against  him  by 
land  and  sra;  his  light  armed  troops  and  caralry  pursued 
the  hardy  Nitons  into  their  ftstnesses,  and  harrassed  them 
•o  effectually  that  they  sent  to  the  victorious  Chief  the  bead 
of  tbew  Prince  as  a  token  of  subjection.  Id  memory  of  bis 
•chierements  great  piles  of  stones  were  erected  on  many  of 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Shropshire,  with  this  inscriptioa : 

Hie  victor  fuit  Haraldus. 
Here  Harold  was  victorious. 

There  is  a  doubtful  tradition  that  the  rude  heaps  of  roct, 
called  by  the  Britons  Cameddau  temum,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Stiperstones  in  this  county,  were  thrown  together  as  numtk 
ments  of  his  triumph.  He  afterwards  endenvoured  to  secure 
the  advantages  he  had  gaihed,  by  a  decree  which  forbad  any 
Welshman  to  appear  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ofia's  dyke,  on 
pain  of  losing  his  right  hand. 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest,  almost  the  whole  of 
this  county,  besides  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  manors  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  bestowed  on  Rf^r  de  Mont- 
gomery, a  relation  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  one  of  bis 
chief  captains,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  in  assisting  in  tbe 
conquest,  and  afterwards  in  subduing  Edric  Sylralicus,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  to  whose  title  and  domains  he  succeeded. 
The  hostilities  of  tbe  Welsh  frequently  disturbed  him  in  tbe 
enjoyment  of  these  splendid  acquisitions,  and  in  1067,  Owen 
Gwinnedd  their  prince  assaulted  tbe  Salopian  capital  wilfa  so 
formidable  a  force  as  to  require  the  army,  and  the  presence  of 
the  King  himself,  to  repel  and  vanquish  them,    lliis  discom- 
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fitare  only  served  to  add  fresh  fnel  to  die  variike  spirit  of  tke 
Welsh,  roused  as  it  had  already  beeo  by  the  rapaciom  en- 
croachmeDta  of  the  Nonoaa  barons.  The  conqueror  had 
sanctioued  and  aulborised  these  encroach  me  nts,  for  fiodin^ 
himself  foiled  in  his  repeated  attempts  to  reduce  those  high 
spirited  foes  to  submission,  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  adopted 
a  politick  mode  of  warfare,  and  issued  grants  to  certain  of  his 
favourites,  of  all  the  lands  they  should  be  able  to  conqner 
from  the  Welsh. 

A  commission  so  absolute,  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
mandate  of  a  modern  despot  of  our  own  times,  to  one  of  bis 
ablest  Generals;  "Go  and  con(]uer  a  country  over  which  yoa 
are  destined  to  reign."  He  also  endeavoured  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  Welsh  Border  Chieftains  themselves,  by 
promising  a  confirmatioa  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges  m 
return  for  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  dependenoe  on  tbe 
English  crown,  and  by  threatening  the  seizure  of  their 
possessions  by  right  of  conquest,  as  a  punisbmeDt  for  their 
refusal  of  allegiance.  Hence  appear  to  have  originated  tbe 
seignories  and  jurisdictions  of  the  Lords  Marchers.  The 
precise  extent  of  territory,  denominated  tbe  Marches,  is 
difficult  to  define.  During  tbe  time  of  the  Saxons,  the  Severn 
iras  considered  the  ancieot  boundary  between  Eogluid  and 
Wales ;  the  lands  <;onquered  by  Ofia  on  tbe  western  side  of 
that  river  were  annexed  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Men»a,  and 
afterwards  incorporated  with  the  monarchy,  by  Alfred  tbe 
Great. 

The  word  Marches  signifies  generally,  tbe  limits  between 
the  Welsh  and  the  English,  of  which  subsequently,  tbe 
western  bonier  of  Shropshire  formed  a  principal  portion. 
Of  the  Norman  Lords,  besides  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
did  homage  for  royal  grants  of  territory  in  these  and  other 
parts  adjoiniDs;,  we  notice  FJIzalan  for  Clun  and  Oswestry ; 
FitzwEirine,  fur  Wbittington;  and  Roger  le  Strange  for 
Xlle.^incre.  The  tenure  by  which  these  Lords  held  under  tbe  . 
King  nas  "  in  case  of  war  to  serve  with  a  certain  number  of 
vnssals,  furnish  their  ca&tles  with  strong  garrisons,  with  suffi- 
cient military  implements  and  stores  for  defence,  and  to  keep 
the  king's  enemies  in  subjection.  To  enable  them  to  perform 
this  they  were  allowed  to  assume  in  their  respective  territories 
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arbitrary  aod  deapotick  wttbm  their  several  seignories  aa  that 
by  which  they  were  created."  V  For  the  better  security  of 
tbemselres  and  the  goremment  of  the  people,  these  new  lords 
repaired  and  fortified  old  castles,  erected  new  ones,  and  gar- 
risoned  them  with  their  own  soldiers.  They  also  built  towns 
on  the  choicest  spots  in  the  country  for  their  English  followers. 
It  was  in  this  manner  most  of  the  caatles  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  were  built;  as  is  evident  from  their  number,  there 
being  thirty  three  in  the  county  of  Salop  alone.  The  whole 
government  and  jurisprudence,  within  tbeir  respectire  limits, 
depended  on  (he  will  of  the  conquerors;  but  it  Bometimes 
happened  that  the  jurisdiction  of  one  lordship  infringed  on 
the  rights  of  another.  As  they  were  all  equal,  these  disputes 
could  not  be  settled  fay  the  ordinary  decisions  of  justice.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  superior  courts  should  be  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  differences.  The  lords 
marchers  regularly  held  their  baronial  courts,  where  the 
inferior  lords,  who  held  of  them,  were  obliged  to  attend.  At 
R  subsequent  period,  the  chief  court  for  the  marches  of  North 
Wales,  was  held  in  Ludlow  castle.  To  this  court  appeals 
might  be  made,  both  from  the  lords  themselTes  against  others; 
and  also,  from  the  people  against  the  wrong  judgments  of  the 
lords.  A  president  and  council  were  instituted  to  decide  on 
Uiese  appeals,  and  to  controul,  in  some  degree,  the  tyrannical 
authority  exercised  by  those  warlike  chieb  over  tfaeir 
oppressed  raasals. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  high  privileges  oflhc 
lords  marchers  could  not,  for  many  reasons,  be  held  by 
charter.  The  kings  of  England,  when  they  gave  to  any  person 
aoch  lands  as  he  might  conquer  from  the  Welsh,  could  not 
fix  those  immunities  on  any  certain  precinct,  not  knowing 
which,  or  whether  any,  would  be  eventually  suhdaed.  The 
lords  themselves  were  not  solicitous  to  procure  such  immuni* 
ties,  as  it  frequently  happened  that  those  lands,  of  which  they 
bad  taken  possession,  were  afterwards  recovered  by  the 
Welsh,  either  by  composition  with  the  kings  of  England,  or 
by   force  of  arms.     Another  bar  to  the  granting  of  such 

*  Enat't  Tour  thnwgh  Noflk  Walct,  p.  ISS. 
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I  was,  that  privil^fes  of  so  high  and  reg^  a  nature 
could  not,  by  the  lawi  of  England,  be  transferred  from  the 
crown.  It  waa  therefore  deemed  more  politick  to  suffer  thR 
lords  to  establish,  by  their  own  authority,  these  absolute 
jarisdiGtioiis,  and  to  withhold  any  grant  from  the  sora«ign, 
which,  if  erer  called  in  question,  might  be  adjudged  of  no 
force.  Iliose  lordships,  however,  which  were  conquered  by 
English  princes  themselves,  were  subject  to  a  more  regular 
jurkdiction,  being  governed,  in  general,  by  the  laws  of 
England. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  English  arms  prevailed,  those 
tenures  increased,  so  that  the  dominion  of  the  marches,  which 
was  originally  confined  to  the  line  of  separation  from  Wales, 
penetrated  at  length  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  Ou 
the  death  of  Llewelyn,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Edward  the 
first,  the  necemity  and  the  grants  ceased  together;  and  after 
this  period  no  more  lords  marchers  were  created.  The  Welsh 
sabmitting  to  Edward,  he  took  the  principality  into  his  own 
hands,  conferred  it  on  bis  son  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
assembled  a  parliament  at  Rfaudlan  Castle,  and  enacted  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  country  after  tbe  English  manner. 
These  laws  were  confirmed  on  the  following  year,  by  the 
stntate  of  Rutland.  From  this  period  no  lord  marcher  could 
exercise  any  prerogative,  not  previously  confirmed  to  him, 
withoDt  a  spgBJal  grant  from  the  crown.  The  power  and 
consequence  of  these  once  absolute  baronial  chieftains,  being 
thus  curtailed  and  diminished,  gradually  declined. 

By  statate  28  Edward  the  Third,  all  the  lords  marchers  were 
to  ba  perpetrntlly  attending  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
£ngland,  as  they  and  their  ancestors  bad  been  at  all  times 
past,  and  not  to  tbe  pnoeipality  of  Wales,  into  whose  hands 
soever  it  should  hereafter  come;  so  that  the  four  counties  of 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Salop,  were  never 
teroaed  the  marches  of  England,  but  of  Wales.  The  sov^ 
T«ignty  of  die  crown  of  England  ever  extended  to  Wales  itself. 
By  statute  27  Henry  tbe  E^th,  for  incorporating  Wale* 
with  England,  all  lords  marchers  were  to  enjoy  such  liberties, 
mises,  and  profits  as  they  had,  or  Used  to  have,  at  the  first 
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entry  into  their  lauds  in  luiies  past,  DOtwiAilBiidiii^  tint  mC 
The  court  of  the  president  and  council  of  the  Mudm  of 
North  Wales,  was  re-establuhed  by  Edward  Ac  Fourdi,  n 
honour  of  the  Earl  of  March,  from  whout  be  ww  deKead«d ; 
it  owed  its  firat  inititution  to  the  prerogative  royal,  trwuBctiog 
matters,  and  acting  judicially  by  virtue  of  that  sQifaority,  to 
the  entire  aatisractioo  of  the  subject^  for  a  period  of  abont 
sixty  years;  until  by  34  H«try  the  Ei^th,  that  court  was 
contirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  then  conaidered  expedieil 
by  reason  of  other  laws  relating  to  Wales,  which  were  at  that 
time  further  enlarged  and  explained.  The  act  concemin^  the 
court  of  Ludlow  runs  thus;  "that  there  shall  be  and  renaiaa 
resident  and  council  in  the  dominion  of  Wales  and  the 
Marches  of  the  Bame,  with  all  officers,  clerks,  and  iscidcfitBt* 
the  same,  in  manner  and  form  as  it  hath  been  heretofore  used 
and  accustomed,  which  resident  and  couoeit  shall  haFC 
power  and  authority  to  hear  and  detennine  such  cauws  hkI 
matters  as  be  or  hereafter  shall  be  aasigned  to  then,  by  th» 
King's  majesty,  bb  berett^ore  hath  been  accustomed  and  naed." 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  before  the  enactment  of  this  statute 
the  lord  president  always  kept  his  court  in  some  place  withia 
the  English  pale,  and  not  in  Wales,  which  arcumstance  gave 
the  court  a  pretext  for  extending  its  jnrisdietioB  into  thefiiar 
counties  abore-'inentioned.  Hence  from  the  indefinite  afipli* 
cation  of  the  term  Msrcfaes,  a  queatioa  arose  ia  the  reign  cf 
Jauies  tba  first,  how  fw  these  counties  were  »nder  the  juria* 
diction  of  "the  lord  president  of  Wales  and  the  Marches 
thereof,"  for  by  statute  34  Henry  the  eighth,  they  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction,  and  by  the  28th  Henry  the 
eigblfi,  several  lordships  Marches  were  annexed  to  England!, 
and  others  annexed  to  Wales,  and  those  last  were  properly 
*'  Wales  and  the  Marches  tha«of,"  within  the  words  of  the 
statute.  Besides  the  King's  writ  always  running  in  those  four 
Eugliah  counties,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  should  not 
be  conpreheMled  in  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the  Maiw 
cbcs,  then  newly  estahUsfaed,  without  express  words.  In  the 
course  of  iIm  argument  aa  this  question,  an  objection  was 
started,  on  what  might  properly  be  reputed  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  upon  inference  that  the  word  Marcket  should  never 
have  been  put  into  the  statute  of  34  Henry  the  eighth,  unlesa 
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it  iuid  a  daflnite  import.  The  aoiawnr  was,  tbat  the  words 
"dominion  aod  principality"  of  Wales  were  not  extensive 
«iiotigli  to  comprehend  the  ahires  of  Brecknock,  Radnor, 
Mont^ia«7  and  Denbigh,  which  were  wholly  composed  of 
lordships  Marches  only,  and  either  or  both  of  the  former 
tana,  principality  and  dominion,  would  stretch  tbemselve* 
no  Inrther  Aan  the  eight  counties  of  Wales ;  so  that  the  word 
Jfardiea  in  that  statute  mnat  be  only  provincial,  since  by  37 
Henry  the  eighth,  all  waa  made  to  be  either  of  Wales  or 
England. 

Bnt  if  there  waa  a  necessity  that  something  might  still  be 
reputed  mnrches,  then  those  lordships  could  only  be  the 
marebea  that  were  made  counties  of  themselves,  and  not 
those  that  were  annexed  to  either  ancient  English  or  Welsh 
omiDties,  for  diey  were  reputed  to  be  of  the  same  nation  with 
thoae  counties  respectively.  The  argument  for  the  jurrsdie- 
tion  of  the  lord  president  over  the  four  Eoglisb  connties,  was, 
in  substance,  that  the  court  of  the  president  and  council  was 
not  erected  hut  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament ;  there  was  a 
president  and  council  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Foartb,  as  is 
evident  from  the  words  of  the  statute,  which  refers  twice  to 
the  us^e;  ("wiieh  heretofore  htUh  been  uaed;"J  therefore 
whatsoever  was  the  intention  of  the- king  in  erecting  this  court, 
was  likewise  the  intention  of  parliament  in  establishing  it, 
Tbat  the  lord  president  exercised  bis  jurisdiction  in  the 
lordships  marches  of  the  ancient  English  counties,  nay,  in  the 
counties  themselves,  is  confirmed  by  the  constant  practice  of 
all  times. 

The  marches  of  Wales  which  were  comprehended  in  Shrop- 
shire, according  to  D(»nesday,  and  perbaps  always  so  since 
the  making  of  Offa's  Dyke,  such  as  the  lordships,  towns, 
parities,  CfHumots,  hundreds,  and  cantreds  of  Oswestry,  Whil- 
tington,  Maesbrook,  Knockin,  Ellesmere,  Down  and  Chirbnry, 
were  by  the  statute  27  Henry  the  eighth,  above  cited,  made 
gnildable,  and  annexed  to  the  count;  of  Salop;  but  as  the  act 
says,  no  otherwise  privileged,  than  as  other  hundreds  within 
the  said  county.  By  a  subsequent  statute  34  and  35  of  the 
same  reign,  the  town  and  hundred  of  Aberton,  till  then  called 
parcel  of  Merionethshire,  was  also  annexed  to  Salop,  and  all 
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ofience*  cooiinilted  in  that  county  were  to  be  enquired  of  in 
this. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  president  and  council  of  the  Marches 
wai  abolished  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  the 
teiga  of  William  and  Mary,  at  the  hnmble  suit  of  all  the 
gentlemen  and  other  inhabitantg  of  the  principality  of  Wtiea. 
The  preamble  of  the  act  lets  forth,  that  the  court  was  a  great 
grievance  to  the  subject.  Among  the  principal  complaints 
urged  against  it,  may  be  ranked  the  mal-practices  of  its  atto^ 
neysand  inferior  officers, "  whereby,"  as  the  words  of  the  records 
were,  "justice  had  lacked  due  execution,  and  the  inhabitants 
bad  been  sundry  ways  most  grievously  vexed  and  molested, 
as  also  by  long  delays  of  suits,  and  new  exactions  of  fees 
greatly  impoverished;  so  that  the  court,  which  was  in  the 
bf^inning  erected  for  tbe  ease  and  relief  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  become  to  them,  througfa  sudi  abases,  most  grievous  and 
intolerable." 

Tbe  first  lord  president  after  the  re-establishment  by 
Edward  the  fourth,  was  earl  Rivers,  his  brother  in-law;  and 
the  last  was  tbe  earl  of  Macclesfield,  whose  commission 
afterwards  ran  as  lieutenant  of  North  and  South  Wales,  An 
eminent  writer  of  those  times,  speaking  of  the  abolition  of  this 
jurisdiction,  observes,  "tfaat  it  had  proved  an  intolerable 
burthen  to  Wales  and  the  borders  at  all  times,  and  a  means  to 
introduce  an  arbitrary  power,  especially  in  the  late  reign, 
when  a  new  convert  tvmily  were  at  the  head  of  it;  nor  coold 
tbe  earl  of  Macclesfield,  the  late  president,  who  kept  his  court 
at  Ludlow,  reduce  it  to  such  order  as  to  cease  to  be  a 
grievance,  and  therefore  it  was  dissolved,"  Tbe  Welsh 
chancery  office  is  now  kept  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Shropshire  is  included  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
Hereford,  Worcester,  and  St.  Asaph. 

There  are  commonly  reckoned  fif^n  hundreds,  viz.,  Oswes- 
try, Pimfaill,  Bradford  North,  Bradford  South,  and  Brimstry, 
— on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Severn ;  the  liberty  of  Shrews- 
bury, tbe  franchise  of  Wenlock,  and  the  hundred  of  Stotleeden; 
extending  on  both  banks  of  the  river:  the  hundreds  ofFord, 
Chirbury,  Condover,  Munelow,  Overs,  Purslow,  and  the 
honour  of  Clun,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Severn,     But 
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Bradford  North,  end  BrBM>rd  SoDtb,  coiwtitnte  bat  one 
hundred,  and  aa  in  the  abore  dirision,  the  liberties  of  Bridge 
north,  and  the  borough  and  iibertin  of  Ludlow  are  not 
expressly  included  under  any  hundred,  the  following,  taken 
from  west  to  east,  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  more  accurate 
division. 

1.  The  hundred  of  OBVealry. 
Upper  division      ^  Nortb-east  of  the  Severn. 

2.  The  hundred  of  Pimbill. 
Ellesnaere  division      ?   -m  _n.  __  .   r*K    o 
Baschurch <   North-east  of  the  Severn. 


North. 
South. 


S.  The  hundred  of  Bradford. 

Whitchurdt  division 

Drayton 

Wellington  ' 

Newport 


4.  The  bnndrwl  of  Ford. 
g^bu,/'""°°     I  S...b-we...ffl^S»^. 

&.  Liberty  of  Shrewsbury. 
On  both  aides  of  the  Severn. 

6.  Borough  of  Shrewsbury. 
Encompassed  by  the  Severn. 

7,  The  hundred  of  Condover. 
Cound       division 
Condover 

8.  Ilie  franchise  of  Wenleck. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Severn. 

9.  The  hundred  of  Brimstry ;  or  Brinutrey. 
BridgnorU)   division     ^ 

Shiffnal         : V  North-east  of  ibe  Severn. 

Hales  Owen j 

10.  The  hundred  of  Chirbury. 
Upper  division     >  South-west  of  the  Seven.. 


Sonth-west  of  the  Severn. 
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11.  Tbe  baodnd  ofPnnfew. 
B«hop««Ue  d..i^     I  8c„rth.w«t  of  the  S«en.. 

12,  Biabopficastle  borough  and  oat  liberties. 
Sontb-vest  oFtbe  Severn. 

i3.  Hie  hundred  of  Hntifelsw. 

vS^,  *"''"     I  ««"th.»e.t  of  the  Severn. 

14.  Bonragh  an^  liberties  «f  Lndloir. 
South-west  •f  tbe  Seven. 

10.  The  hundred  of  StottesdeD. 

16.  The  Boreugh  -and  -Hbnties  of  Bridgnorth. 
On  bolh  sides  of  tbe  Serein. 

17.  Tbe  hundred  of  Clnn,  connnonly  called  the 
'Clun. 

MaioBlone  dirision 
Clun         


South-west  c^tbe  Serem. 


18.  Tbe  hundred  of  Oren. 
Sontb-west  of  the  Severn. 

If  this  dirision  be  not  allow«4, — tbe  bonmgfa  of  Sbrewsbar; 
must  be  coasidered  as  inclnded  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury, 
Bisbopscastle  borough  and  liberties,  iu  the  hundred  of  Fax- 
alow ;  tbe  borough  and  liberties  of  Ludlow,  in  the  hundred  of 
Orers;  and  the  liberties  of  Bridgnorth,  in  tbe  hundreds  of 
Brimstry,  and  Stottesden. 

THE  HUNDRED  OF  OSWESTRY. 

The  bondred  of  Oswestry  is  bounded  on  the  west  fay 
Monlgomeryabire,  and  Denbighshire;  on  tbe  north  by  the 
rivers  Ceiriog,  and  Dee,  and  tbe  stream  of  Sfaetbrook,  which 
separate  it  from  Denbighshire,  and  Flintshire;  on  tbe  east  by 
the  handred  of  Pimhill ;   and   oa  the  south  by  die  rivers 
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Veniew,  and  Serero,  wfctdi  dtride  it  from  MontgomeryBhire, 
and  from  the  handred  of  Ford, — The  boiI  consists  of  loam  and 
gravel,  some  marl,  and  a  Iarg«  portion  of  black  peaty  bog. 
On  the  nortIk>we8t  borders  adjoining  Denbighshire,  the  soil 
lies  orer  sinrfa  of  coal  and  limestone,  and  perhaps  the  sum- 
mits of  the  bills  io  this  district,  are  the  highest  ia  the  county ; 
their  basee  being  npoo  high  ground.  On  the  south-east  Bide 
the  soil  becomes  sandy.  The  population  of  this  hundred,  in 
ISS\,  was  17,189,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  3,346,  the 
number  of  families,  chiefly  employed  in  agricultura  1,665,  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  1,900'.  It  comprehends  the  upper  and 
lower  dirisionB. 


Tlie  upper  dirision  contains  the  parishes  of 

6.  Llanymynech,  (part  of) 

7.  LansiliD  (part  of) 


8,  West  Felton,  (pwt  of) 

9.  EUesmere.  (part  of) 


1.  St.  Martin, 

2.  Wbittiaf  ton, 

3.  Sellatyn,  (part  of) 

4.  Oswestry,  (part  of) 
&.  Llanyblodwell, 

And  the  extra-parochial  places  of  Halstone,  and  Heath  Farm. 

1.    The  parish  of  St  Martin,  contains  Ae  townships  of 

1.  St,  Martin,  I    4.  Weston  Rhyon,  (Upper) 

3.  Iston  Rhynu,  flTpper)  I    &l  Weston  Rbynn,  (Lower) 
3.  Istod  Rhyno,  (Lower)  |    6.  Bronnygartti. 

2.    The  parish  of  Whittington,  containa  the  towoebips  of 


1.  Whittington, 

2.  Welsh  Frankton, 

3.  Forton, 

4.  Old  Marton,  (part  of) 
6.  Beigbill. 


6.  Daywell, 

7.  Femhill, 

8.  Hiodford. 

9.  Henlle, 
10.  £bnali. 


3.    The  Parish  of  Sellatyn,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Sellatyn, 

2.  Porkingtoo,  (Upper) 

3.  Porkiogton.  (Lower) 

The  increase  of  population  in  Sellatyn  parish  is  attributed 
to  the  number  of  cottages  built  upon  land  cultirtded  since 
1611. 
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4.    The  pariah  of  Oswestry,  ouitaiiu  tbe  towtuhips  of 


1.  Oswestry, 

2.  Aston, 

3.  Crickheatb, 

4.  Cynnynion, 
6.  Hislaud, 

6.  Llanforda, 

7.  Maesbury, 

8.  Middlcton, 


9.  Peutregaer, 

10.  Sweeoey, 

11.  Trefarclawdd, 

12.  TrefoDDeti, 
la.  Treflacb, 
14.  WouttoD, 

lb.  Weston  CotloD. 


N.  B.  The  parish  of  Oswestry  contains  also  the  township 
and  chapelry  of  Morton,  which  is  in  tbe  lower  division  of  the 
hundred. 

Aston  Park,  in  the  soathern  vicinity  of  Osweatry,  is  a  noble 
domain,  the  natural  beauties  of  which,  have  receired  gmt 
improTement  from  the  taste  and  judgement  i^ita  hig;hly  res- 
pected owner,  W.  Lloyd,  Esq.  The  mansion  belonging  to  it  is 
surpassed  by  few  in  elegance. 

6.    The  parish  of  Llanyblodwell,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Uanyblodwell, 

2.  Abeirtannat, 

3.  Blodwell, 

4.  Brynn, 

5.  Llynckliss;  or  Llunck-Llyss. 

Llunck-Llys  Pool  is  a  small  but  beantiful  lake,  of  extra- 
ordinary depth.  The  name  in  the  Welsh  8igni6es  Surk- 
Palace,  and  the  Tulgar  hare  a  firmly  believed  superstitioB, 
that  when  the  water  is  dear  and  the  surface  smooth,  towers 
and  chimneys  may  be  seen  in  it  at  a  great  depth!  In  ibe 
summer  months  fishing  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
frequently  spend  the  day  on  it  in  a  boat,  with  musick  and 
refreshments. 

9.  Tbe  parish  of  Llanymynecb,  contains  the  townships  of 

1,  Llanymynech, 
S.  Lwyntidmon. 

N.  B.  The  parish  of  Llanymynecb,  contains  also  tbe  town. 
ship  of  Treprennal,  which  is  in  the  lower  dirision.  Hie  rest 
of  the  parish  is  in  Denbighshire. 
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Id  -Llanymyitech  Hill,  is  a  coiwiderabi*  excaTkti4a,  rulgariy 
called  the  Oao,  (from  the  Welsh  Oggqf,  a  cave,)  lupposed 
to  hare  been  an  ancient  mine  of  the  Romaiu,  aa  Tery  numeroiu 
coins  of  that  people,  are  frequeotly  fonod  there.  It  is  nov 
seldoia  explored  farther  than  the  month,  which  is  of  coosidei^ 
able  extent,  dai^  and  dismal;  the  entrance  is  orerbnng^  by  the 
stomp  and  branchea  of  a  wycb-elm,  and  great  fragments  bare 
in  many  places  fallen  from  the  roof.  Superstition,  erer  prone 
to  people  darkness  with  the  progeny  of  imagination,  has 
•ssignMl  inhabitants  here,  such  as  Knockers,  Goblins,  and 
Gfaoats;  and  the  surrounding  peasantry  aver,  with  inflexible 
credulity  thattbe  aerial  harmonies  of  Fairies  are  frequently 
heard  in  the  deep  recesses.  Some  years  ago  all  the  pasw^ea 
of  this  subterraneous  labyrinth  were  carefully  explored  to 
their  extent,  by  J.  F.  M.  Dorastoo,  Esq.,  of  West  Felton.  The 
entrance  for  15  yards  is  big^,  but  afterwards  a  pecaon  must 
stoop  Yety  low,  and  sometimes  even  crawl.  It  contains  oHUty 
sinuosities,  sometimes  but  a  yard,  and  generally  about  three 
yards  wide;  having  many  turnings  aud  passages  connected 
with  eadi  other;  so  that  a  ball  of  thread,  or  chalk  is  neceaaary 
for  the  greater  facility  of  return. — None  of  the  paths  go  more 
than  SOO  yards  from  the  place  of  entry.  Great  quantities  of 
humm  bones  are  found  in  many  parts,  particularly  where  the 
cavern  becomes  wide  and  lofty.  This  renders  it  probable  that 
it  has  subsequently  lo  the  Romans,  become  either  a  place  of  re- 
fuge in  battle,  or  a  depository  for  the  dead.  The  passsges  are 
cut  through  the  rock,  which  is  of  red  limei^tone,  whereon  fre- 
quently appear  the  marks  of  chissels,  and  it  has  donbtless 
been  originally  a  ramificatiou  of  rich  veins  of  ore;  for  every 
where  appear 


"  the  inner  vaults  of  this  rude  cavern, 


Green  with  the  copper  tinge,  where  pendant  gliateo 
Curled  sulactiles,  like  frozen  snakes, 
Wh^re  leathery  crust,  and  v^^etable  film, 
Hoar  with  their  fungous  fringe  the  dripping  roof." 

Long  passagps  frequently  terminate  in  small  boles  about 
tb«  size  lo  admit  a  man's  arm,  aa  if  the  matal  ran  m  strings, 
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ftnd  bad  be^  picfced  tint  quite  dedn,-  with  hammett  and  long 
chiBSeld,  da  fkr  a#  tfaey  could  reach.  The  i^ater  that  drops  ih 
•(Hne  paHa  of  thia  cave,  i*  ofa  pettifjing  qualify,  and  fordn 
iittllactitea,  rMembling  rery  lon^  I6iclea,  i^hid,  ott  bcin^ 
touched,  ring  with  a  hrilltant  sound ;  and  the  drops  6f  wato' 
hanging  od  the  point  of  each,  catch  the  Irght  of  tbe<^iidle, 
alid  gire  the  surrotindlbg  spaoe  a  glittering  illutniaatlen  ex- 
tremely beantlfut,  and  in  i  Variety  of  colours.  One  fingt<r 
bone  was  pickM  op,  and  brought  away  with  a  ring  n{iOn  it: 
and  about  l760,  aome  miners  discovered  several  hnmen  skd»> 
tons  enth%,  with  calinary  vesaeh,  a  hatchet,  and  many  Roman 
boitiS:  oHe  had  on,  a  bracelet  of  glass  beads,  and  another  a 
very  eiirions  bdttle  axe  beneath  his  ami,  and  hi  a  cave,  at 
tome  littlb  distahce,  Were  the  bones  of  a  man,  a  womati,  a  diild, 
ft  dog,  ahd  a  cat, — Tradition  says  thk  labyrinth  communicated 
by  Aobterftifteous  paths  with  Carreghova  Castle;  ttrd  some 
{t^rsotifl  aver  that-  they  have  gone  into  it  so  ftr  as  to  heU-  Ae 
tiVera  VymWy  ahd  Tanat  l-olUng  over  their  beadsi  and  Aat  h 
le&ds  dowti  to  Fairyland.  Mr.  Dovaston,  however,  diresritd 
wtfy  passage,  and  marked  each  With  cbalb,  except  one  Uttt 
was  so  foil  of  deep  wtiter,  that  he  <iould  net  get  fan  head 
Between  tbe  slitface  and  the  roof.  It  is  probable  this  tnibe 
was  writu^ht  before  the  year  790,  when  the  Clawdd  Offh  was 
taiddt,  for  that  Ditch  proceeding  from  tbe  passage  tbroagfa  h, 
(tailed  PoHfa  y  Wean,  along  the  brow  ot  sammk  of  these  rocka 
tb  a  t>1at«  called  BWlch  MaWr,  (the  great  nctch)  in  that  place 
the  ftyke  leaves  ita  direction  on  tbe  verge,  opposite  Blodwetl 
Hall,  and  turns  from  a  southward  coarse  to  eastward,  aod 
fences  tbe  sooth  end  of  the  hill  (in  which  this  copper  mine 
lay,)  to  the  Welsh  side.  And  it  seems  that  a  battle  has  been 
fought  here  in  disputing  for  this  mine,  or  that  tbe  very  laige 
entrenchments  (of  which  there  are  three)  that  ruii  parallel 
with  that  of  Ckwdd  OBk  easlwardlyt  were  made  to  defpjid 
it. 

Persons  desii^us  of  gratifying  tbeir  aight,  wonid  act 
wisely  in'  ascending  froM  the  lAOuth  of  tbe  C^  op  totheae 
ridges,  immediately  over  Blodwell  Hall,  where,  suddenly 
finding  themselves  on  the  precipitous  rocks  of  Blodwell,  a 
scene  o(  absolute  sublimity  and  beauty  opens  at  once  on  tbe 
aatonialied  and  delighted  gaz^  perh^s  nnparalleled,  certMnly' 
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fiDMirpwMd,  in  all  Wales.  The  Butofnit*  of  jiiBDi)Mn^te 
aaonatWLB  are  peeo  at  ORce,  ri^uig  in  every  variety  of  ridg^ 
fbe  distant  in  pofteat  auiix,  aud  the  near  in  the  nw)flt  brilliaat 
jtfituce,  pifb  bangJDg  wopdi)  fertile  m^dowa,  and  the  bright 
men*  Vyrnwy  and  Tanat  iiniling  in  the  valley  beloy,  and 
eweeping  their  Banny  waters  to  join  the  Severq,  under  the 
abrupt  aad  bold  rockapf  the  tfogpi&eem  Breidden.  Turning 
jtovarde  ^nglaodf  a  perfect  coutr^  is  preaentad  in  the  flaf, 
fertile,  and  expaosJve  plain  of  Sfaropahire,  richly  wooded,  aad 
frt)faae  itf  luxnr»at  vegetaiiop,  termioated  by  the  noblp 
^rekin,  and  the  faintly  feeble  outiioe  of  the  very  diitant  bills 
pf  Cbeahirp  aod  Stafford.  The  ax^Jie  ^1  aroand  niay  I^  aafe|y 
^rerred  t^  be  one  tbat  the  dullest  mind  cannot  view  without 
ejEjcitemeot,  nor  the  finest  without  raptnroua  aud  highly 
ijQcrtased  elevation. 

Oif  ibis  eame  hill,  and  a  little  below  this  point  (tf  prospect 
if  a  Cromleph,  do^  called  the  Giant's  Gbavs.  On  iia 
ftpft^-^aat  end  are  ^ur  large  stoaes,  which  forinerly  supported 
a  fifth  flat  stone  on  their  points,  in  form  of  a  Brandart,  called 
ia  Welsh,  Trwbad,  but  they  are  now  thrown  down.  Towards 
the  south-west,  proceed  two  rows  of  fiat  stones,  parallel,  six 
feet  asunder,  and  thirty-six  in  length.  On  digging  here,  a 
Druid's  Cell  was  found,  and  several  other  things,  with  humap 
bones,  the  teeth  very  perfect.  Between  the  parallel  stones,  a 
stratum  of  ^ed  earth  was  cut  through,  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
lueing  c^st  upon  the  bank,  some  dogs  present,  eat  of  it  freeJy. 
Jt  had  the  appearance  of  mummy,  and  smelt  fcetid. 

From  the  summits  above,  may  be  seeu  the  small  but  grace- 
ful lake  of  LIuucklysc,  the  fine  and  venerable  tower  of 
Oswestry  Church ;  and  in  the  distance,  the  column  and  elegant 
spires  of  Shrewsbury. 


7.    The  parish  of  E^lesmere,  in  the  upper  divisimiof  the 
hundred  of  Oswestry,  containa  the  towiudiips  of 

1,  Duddlestop,  (Upper) 

2.  Cuddleslon.  (Lower) 

The  other  townships  in  this  parish  are  in  the  ^Uesmere 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill. 
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Kilbtndre.  On  the  site  of  the  present  houM  stood  a  vet; 
ancient  mansion,  of  chequered  timber  and  brick  work,  dw 
resideDce  of  the  iamilj  of  Edieardet,  irfaich  had  been  aetiM 
there  for  at  least  six  centuries,  and  posseswd  considerable 
estates  in  the  townships  of  Dudlestou,  St.  Martin's,  .Wel^ 
Frankton,  Tetchill,  Ebnal),  && 

The  name  of  the  house,  (in  itself  savouring  of  antiqoitj)  is 
the  same  that  it  bore  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and 
probably  more  early.  Thomas  Edwardes,  of  Kilbendre,  Esq. 
recorded  his  Pedigree  with  the  Heralds  at  arms  on  their 
visitation  of  Salop  in  1663,  and  it  appears  from  tbenoe  that  he 
derived  his  descent  in  a  direct  male  line  from  the  princely 
blood  of  Wales.  This  Thomas  Edwardes's  great  grandhAer, 
Hugh  Edwardes,  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  discontinued 
the  Aps  and  assumed  in  1660,  the  palronymick  of  Edwardes. 

Hugh  Edwardes  was  the  son  of  Edward  ap  John  ap  Darid 
ap  Madoc  ap  Ada  ap  Jorwerth  Vycban  ap  Cadyfor  ap 
Trahaim  ap  Idon  (of  Dndleston)  ap  Rhys  Sais  (who 
-married  Eva,  daughter  of  Griffith  »p  Griffith  ap  Rhys, 
Prince  of  South  Wales)  ap  Edaeved  (who  married  Jonetta 
daughter  of  Rhywallou  ap  Cynvyn  Prince  of  Powis  A.  D. 
1064)  ap  Llowarch  Gam  ap  LIudocca  ap  Tudor  Trevor,  Earl 
ofHereford,  A.  D.  997. 

Thomas  Edwardes,  son  of  the  above  named  Thomas 
Edwardes,  married  Anne  6ftb  daughter  of  Watkia  Kyffia 
of  Glascoed,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  Esq.  by  wboi» 
he  had  issue  two  daughters,  Frances  and  Anne,  who 
dying  unmarried,  the  Kilhendre  and  other  estates  descended 
by  intail  to  the  family  of  Murrall, — John  Morrall  of  Plas 
Yollen,  Esq.  having  in  1669,  mnrned  Judith,  eldest  daughter 
of  Thomas  Edwardes  the  elder,  by  Frances,  daughter  of  John 
Aldersey,  ofSpurstom  and  Aldersey,  in  the  eouuty  of  Chester, 
Esq.  The  old  roanaion  bouse  of  Kilhendre  was  a  curiosity, 
aa  shswing  the  superiority  in  comforts  which  modem  struc* 
hires  possess.  The  rooms  were  low,  gloomy  and  inconveaient, 
a  lai^  Hall  occupying  half  the  house.  Some  passages 
leading  to  nothing,  and  others  made  to  favour  escape  from 
behind  the  Upestried  Walls.  It  was  demolished  about  30 
years  ago,  The  present  bouse  and  demesnes  were  alienated 
in  1800,  and  soon  after  purchased  by  the  preseut  owner, 
Ur.  B<^dell.  Kilhendre  isbalfa  mile  north-east  of  Dudleston. 
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8.    Th«  pariah  of  West  Felton,  in  the  npper  divwioD  of  the 
hnndred  of  OsweBlry,  contiuDS  the  townshipa  of 

1.  Woolaton, 

2.  Sandford, 

3.  Twyford. 

Tin  other  towosfaips  in  this  parisb,  riz.,  West  Felton, 
Sutton,  RedDall,  Haughtou,  and  Teddesmere,  are  in  the  lower 
diriaion. 

9.    The  parish  of  llansilin,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Songhton. 

The  rest  of  the  pariah  is  in  Denbighshire, 

The  lower  diriaion  of  the  hnndred  of  Oswestry,  coDtaioa 
the  psrisbestrf 


1.  WefitFeIton,(partoO 

2.  Knockin, 

3.  RuytOD, 

4.  Kinnerley, 


6.  Melverley,  (part  of) 

6.  Oswestry,  (part  of) 

7.  lilanymynech.  (part  of) 


I.    The  paririi  of  West  Felton,  containa  thetownahips  of 

1.  West  Felton, 

2.  Rednall, 

3.  Sutton, 

4.  Haughton, 

6,  Tedsmere ;  or  Teddeamere. 

Hie  other  townships  in  this  parish,  viz.,  Woolatun,  Sand- 
ford,  and  Twyford,  are  in  the  npper  division, 

3.  The  parish  of  Knockin,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Knockin. 

3.    The  parish  of  Roy  ton,  or  Roy  ton  of  the  Eleren  Towns 
the  townships  of 
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1.  Anjtpn, 

3.  Cotton,  ShottatoD  and  Sbelrodc^ 

3,  Eardiston,  pro.  YanoD. 

4.  Wikey.       , 

Rayton  wu  formerty  the  property  of  the  Earla  of 
Arundel.  In  tb«  reign  of  Janea  the  First,  it  was  aold  tn  a 
perwo  of  the  name  of  Willaston,  who  resold  it  together  with 
the  Advowson  of  West  pellan  Church,  to  the  Craven  Amily. 
Thr  manor  has  since  been  purchased  by  tbeEar1ofPowis,ai^ 
the  landed  properly  and  com  tytbes  by  diSerent  peraons.  Tbe 
b«dy  «f  4>e  <i)¥1<=h  yff'  *oms  years  ago  fitted  up  with  new 
pews  and  a  gallery.  The  cbancel  belongs  to  seTeral  lay 
proprietors  and  is  in  very  bad  repair.  The  Castle  is  the  pn^ 
perty  of  Mr.  Glover,  bat  there  are  very  few  remains  of 
this  Doble  sad  aocieDt  sUnctme.  In  the  fiAfa  year  of  tbe 
reign  of  Edward  the  second,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
obtainefl  the  grant)  of  a  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a  Aur  to 
be  yearly  kept  on  tbe  eve  of  the  feast  of  St,  JtjLa  the  Baptist, 
an4  also  for  tbe  thcee /allowing  days.  Th^  maiipr  .compre- 
hends ^)^  (kariah,  .add  the  townships  of  Teijsmere,  Rednall, 
Hangibton,  jHfkd  SffUou  m  West  Fellon.  In  Efrdisloo  is 
Pradoe,  the  seat  of  the  Hon,  Thomas  I^eoyon,  Filazer, 
Exigenter,  and  Clerk  of  the  Outlawries  in  the  King's  Bench. 
Mr.  Kenyon  is  tbe  tbird  aoo  o^ihe  late  iUustrkms  I^nd  Keoyoo. 
The  Lords  of  the  manor  of  Ruyton,  bare  many  important 
privileges.  Prior  to  the  year  1780,  a  Court  Baron  was  holdm 
every  diree  weeks,  where  debts  were  recovered,  wills  proved, 
aud  letters  of  administratiou  granted  to  persons  residing 
within  the  ma«Qr,  f^ia  place  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  who 
is  cbMen  annually  out  of  tbe  inhabitants,  and  attends 
r^ularly  at  the  couoty  assizes  and  sessioiu,  There  is  a 
common  seal,  and  a  beautiful  mace  of  silver,  with  Lord 
Craven's  arms  upon  it.  About  a  century  ago,  there  was  a 
park  belonging  lo  the  castle,  but  soon  after  tbe  deer  were 
driven  out  of  it,  over  the  river  Perry,  into  the  park  at  Boreal, 
ton,  tbe  properly  of  Rowland  Hunt,  Esq.  At  the  west  of 
Ruyton  park,  opposite  to  Shelvocke,  are  the  remains  ofa 
camp,  fortifietl  with  a  deep  entrenchment,  and  at  the  eleventh 
mile  stone  from  Oswestry  to  Salop,  another  camp  n  visible, 
Tbe  occupier  of  Cotton,  an  ancient  house  in  this  parish  is 
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■Itrays  constable  of  the  tawmbip.  The  Buobury  Arms  are 
ptiiiieA  on  th^  glass  in  one  of  tbe  winiowa  of  this  house. 
Shelroeke  is  also  an  antiqQe  house  in  tbe  townsbrp  of  Cotton, 
ShottatOD,  and  SbelTocke.  Tbe  Bolds,  the  Thomases,  tbe 
Corbets,  the  Kynastons,  and  the  Owens  have  been  its  sacce«> 
■ire  owneis.  Tbe  Owens  claim  tbe  manorial  rights  of 
fibdrocfce  (Uid  Sbolatton,  but  this  claim  ia  not  allowed 
by  the  Earl  of  Powis.  Tbe  constables  for  dotation  and 
Sbeltocke  are  tibosen  at  Rayton,  where  suit  and  servkc  are 
alao  perfortned. 

The  Market  here  was  disoontitiaed  in  tbe  year  1790,  bat  ft 
bv  for  ^eep  is  still  held  on  Midsammer  day. 


4.    Tbe  parish  of  Kionerley,  cotolains  the  townships  of 

1.  Kinnerley  and  Argoed, 

2.  Doraston, 

3.  Kynaiton,  or  Kinaston, 
4>  SueabrotJi  issa, 

6l  Maesbrook  ncba, 

e.  £dg«|-|fly, 

7.  Tir  y  coed, 

8.  Osbaaton. 

Itt  ancient  records  the  only  thing  we  find  related  of 
Kinnerly  is,  that  its  Castle  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by 
tbe  renowned  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  dnnng^the  eariy 
part  ttr  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third.  We  afterwards 'find  that 
Llewellyn  wta  compelled  to  promise  to  make  SBtisfactjOD  for 
the  injury  ht  had  done,  and  that  Henry  appointed  a  day  to 
meet  him  at  Shrewsbnry,  We  hare  not  been  able  to  dlscorer 
whether  the  interriew  took  place,  but  probably  not,  as  we 
bare  no  writings  extant,  which  give  an  account  of  tbe 
restoration  of  the  castle.  The  manor  is  the  property  of  LoH 
Powis,  and  includes  ooly  the  townships  of  Kinnerty  and 
Edgfrly.  The  tythes  formerly  belonged  to  tbeKnigftts  of 
St.  John,  of  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  patronage  of  tbe 
chnrcb,  which  were  seized  by  the  arbitrary  and  prodigal 
hand  of  tbe  lastof  the  Henrys,  and  still  remain  in  the  p 
•OB  of  ibe  Crown. 
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The  present  bella,  three  in  Dumber,  were,  originally  re-east 
at  Kiaoerly;  aad  a  beoeTolent  farmer  retaruing  from 
Shrewsbury  fair,  where  he  had  sold  two  cows,  named  Dobbio, 
and  Golden,  pawing  the  furnace  was  esked  what  he  wonld 
give  towards  the  new  bells;  be  jocularly  replied  be  would 
give  Dobbin  and  Golden,  at  the  same  time  emptying  a  laige 
handkerchief  of  silver  coin  into  the  furnace,  the  currency 
being  then  principally  of  silver.  From  tbis  circumstance  tbe 
two  first  bells  acquired  their  superior  brightness  of  tone,  and 
hare  ever  since  been  called  by  the  names  of  Dobbin  and 
Golden. 


6.    Tbe  parish  of  Melverley,  <H>nlainB  the  township*  of 

1.  Melverley,  (ITpper) 
3,  Melverley,  (Lower) 

Melverley  is  chapel  to  Llanforda, 

The  first  we  read  of  Melverley,  is  that  Loofdipnta  an  IriA 
adventurer  had  possessLoa  of  this  place  at  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  invasion.  In  xhe  time  of  Edward  tbe  Confessor  it  was 
held  by  one  Edric,  who  strongly  fortified  the  castle  built  by 
his  father,  which  had  saffered  considerable  injury  in  tbe  petty 
wars  of  the  barons.  In  the  time  of  William  Rufus  it  was 
possessed  by  the  Fitz-alans.  The  castle  was  demolished  by 
Stephen,  and  so  effectually,  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains, 
and  it  is  even  uncertain  where  it  was  situated.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Melverley  was  sold  by  Henry  Earl  of 
Arundel,  to  Thomas  Young,  Archbishop  ofYork.  Mr,  Wil- 
laston  purchatted  it  of  the  Archbishop,  and  shortly  after  sold 
it  to  the  Earls  of  Craven,  in  whose  hands  it  remHined  till  tbe 
year  1780,  when  it  became  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Powis, 
by  purchase.  Tbe  manor  includes  the  whole  of  the  pori^, 
and  also  the  township  of  Tir  y  coed,  in  the  parish  of 
Kinnerley. 

The  court  baron  is  held  in  tbe  village.  The  diapel  is  of  no 
value  in  tbe  King's  Books,  and  belonged  formerly  to  Llao- 
drinio  Pariah,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  the  rector  of 
which   place  is  patron.      Melverley  was  anciently  called 
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Melwendoe,  but  more  commonly  MorftlUe.  The  Intter  nnne 
>i(^nifies  a  sea-like  place,  Melverlejr  bemg  mnch  anbject  la 
floods.  The  pariah  cootains  1,450  acrac,  and  has  two  coii- 
atablea. 

6.  Tbe  parish  of  Oswestry,  id  the  lower  dirision  of  the 
baodred,  contMos  ooYj  tbelown^ip  of 

Morton,    (a  cfaapelry,) 

The  other  townsbips  in  this  parish,  viz.,  Oswestry,  Aston, 
Crickheatb,  Cynnyaion,  Hialaod,  Llanforda,  Maesbury,  Mid- 
dletOD,Peutr^^r,  Sweeney,  Treferclawdd,TrefoDneD,Treflach, 
Wootton,  and  Weston  Cotton,  are  in  the  upper  division. 

7.  Tbe  parish  of  Llanymynech,  in  the  lower  dirision  of  the 
baodred  ofOswestry,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Treprennal. 

Hie  two  other  townabipa  in  this  parish,  viz.,  LlauymyiMcb, 
and  Llwytidmon,  are  in  the  upper  division.  The  rest  of  the 
parish  is  in  Denbighshire. 

Tbe  principal  places  ofnote  in  this  hundred,  are  Oswestry, 
Ofl^'s  dyke,  Wat's  Dyke,  Wbittington  Castle,  Ktlbeodre  in 
Dudletton,  Knookin,  Halstoae,  tbe  seat  of  J.  Myttoo   Esq. 

Asteo  Hall,  the  seat  of Lloyd  Esq.,  Porkingtoo,  the 

aeat  of  W.  Omsby  Gore,  Esq.  Tbe  Nursery,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Dovaston,  near  West  Felton,  and  Old  Bfarton,  3  miles 
south-west  of  Ellesmere,  the  birth  place  of  Mr,  John  Pridden, 
aee  p.  328. 

The  Ellesmere  canal  runs  through  the  whole  hundred,  and 
the  river  Severn  enters  Shropshire  and  bounds  the  nottbam 
part  of  the  hundred  near  Melverly,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Vymwy,  or  Vimiew,  which  bounds  it  on  tbe  north-ireat,  and 
first  touches  the  county  about  Llanynynedi. 
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THE  HUNDRED  OF  PIMHILL. 

Hie  hundred  of  Pimbill  is  bounded  on  ibe  north  by  Flint- 
shire, on  the  east  by  the  hundred  of  Bradford  and  the 
liberties  of  Shrewsbury;  on  the  south  by  the  liberties  of 
Shrev^sbury  md  the  hundred  of  Ford;  and  on  the  vest  by 
the  hundred  of  OswMlry.  KB.  A  diclacbed  part  of  tbe 
hundred  of  Prmbill,  viz^  the  chapeiry  of  Albri^hton,  issur- 
ronnded  by  Shrewsbury  iiberliea  Pimhill  contains  a  mixture 
of  bog^y  land,  and  of  sand  lyiujf  over  a  red  sand-^tone,  vith 
•  greater  proportion  of  sound  wheat  land.  The  population  of 
this  hundred  in  I&2I,  was  11^4;  the  number  of  inhabited 
bouses,  2,113;  the  number  of  fhmiliee,  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture,  1,42S;  in  trade  and  manufaolnres,  996.  It 
comprehends  the  Elleamere  and  Basehureh  divisioaa. 

Tbe  Bttesmere  division  contains  tbe  parishes  of 

1.  Ellesmere,  (part  of) 

2.  Welsh  IlaxplpQ, 

3.  Hordley, 

4.  Loppington, 

b.  Middle,  (part  o(> 

1.    The  parish  ofEIIesmere,  contains  the  townships  of 


>.  Ellnmere, 
%.  Cnckflt, 

3.  Eaetwick, 

4.  Elwn  and;Gpee<iliill, 

5.  ]^ngLish  Fra^kloo, 
e.  Ilardwick, 

7.  K,enwick  Park, 

8.  Kenwick  Wood; 
ft  IiiMa>, 

Kh  NnoMailMi, 
ll„  Njewwes, 

12.  Tetchill, 

13.  Trench, 


14.  Cockshut,  ft  Gnaeaiere, 
lb.  Oaitry,  Newton,  aiwl 

SpooalHll. 
Ifi.  Birch  and  Lyih, 

17.  Stocks  and  Coptiviney, 

18.  Coleniere,  or  Coolmere, 

19.  The  Ridges, 

20.  St.  Jobn^s, 

ai.  Wdshbampton  Wood, 

22.  Kenwiek,  Sivekel,  bimI 

WlwttaJl, 

23.  iee. 

24.  Northwow). 


The  parish  of  Etiesmete  contains  also  Iho  lownshjp  of 
Penley,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  and  the  townships  of  Dudle- 
•toB,  upper  and  lower,  in  tbe  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Oswestry. 
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3.  Hit  parub  W  WeMihiunptoD,  coalMns  only  the  totrn- 
■hip  of 

Welihbftndpton. 

3.    The  parish  ofHordley,  contaiH  the  toirnsbipc  of 

1.  Rordler. 
3.  Bi«ley. 

4.    The  pariih  of  Li^piiixtoB,  ooataiua  the  towpsbipi  of    . 

1.  LoppingtoD, 

2.  Nonoely, 

3.  BurltoD. 

6.  The  Ptmhil)  part  <^  the  pnUb  of  BCiddle,  ooBtami  the 
townebips  of 

1.  Middle, 
3.  BaldertoD, 

3.  Newton  od  the  bill, 

4.  MartoD, 

fi.  Sleap.  (part  of) 
The  other  partofSleap  is  in  the  pai^nhorWem,  Bradford, NorUu 

The  other  townships  of  Middle^  viz.,  Hadna),  Hasloo, 
Hardwi<^  and  Shotton,  Smethcot,  and  AldertOB,  ara  in  the 
liberties  of  Sbrairsbary. 

Tbo  Baschari^  dirisioB  contains  the  parities  of 


1.  PettoD, 

2.  Baschurch, 

3.  Little  Ness,  <acbape)ry) 

4.  Great  Ness. 
6.  Fits, 


6.  Shrawardine, 

7.  MoDtford, 

8.  Moreton  Corbet, 
0.  St.  Mary's  (part  of) 

aoui 


Sbrewabury. 

1.  The  parish  of  Petton,  contains  oDiy  the  lotrnsbip  of 

PeltoD. 

2.  The  parish  of  Baschnrcb,  contains  the  townriiips  of 
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a.  Newton  Mid  Mereliotiie, 

7.  Prescot, 

8.  Walford, 

a  Weston  Ltillingfield, 
10.  Yeaton. 


1.  Batchiircb,  BorMltfin,  and 

Birch, 

2.  Eyten, 

3.  Fenemere, 

4.  Staawardiae  in  the  fields, 
&.  Stanwardine  in  the  wood, 

About  a  mile  from  Baschnrcb,  ii  a  rery  remarkable  Britwb 
bstaeu.  The  ttrong  hold  consutG  of  two  positioD*:  one,  a 
natural  eminence  about  forty  five  feet  high,  surrounded  at 
the  bottom  by  a  circular  Tsllam;  the  other  an  elliptical 
entrenchment,  on  which  more  pains  have  been  bestowed  reiy 
much  lower  than  the  other,  and  perfect  on  three  sides;  tlu 
fourth  bein^  open,  and  apparently  extended  into  a  wid^  and 
more  irr^uiar  form,  the  tmcei  of  which  are  nther  indistinct 
and  uncertain.  The  Tallam  of  this  elliptical  eotrencjuoent, 
where  it  faces  the  eminence  deticribed  above,  is  thrice  the 
height  of  any  other  part  of  it.  The  back  parts  were  probably 
defended  by  water  or  bog. 

These  two  positions,  with  the  exception  ofa  kind  of  cause- 
way to  be  mentioned  presently,  are  surroanded  on  one  side  by 
a  deep  pool  called  the  Berth,  on  all  other  sides  by  an  extensive 
morass  of  black  peaty  Hoil;  which  though  much  hardened  by 
draining,  is  still  very  soft  and  wet  in  the  winter,  and  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  thousand  years  ago,  covered  by  water. 
The  works  are  connected  by  a  low  road,  made  by  incr^ible 
labour,  of  small  stoaes  heaped  tsgetber,  and  edged  by  Urge 
ones;  and  both  are  connected  with  the  main  land,  by  a 
similar  road,  leading  across  the  morass  in  a  curve.  If  this 
road  was  covered  with  water,  as  probably  it  was,  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches,  straugers  would  not  know  where  it  was :  and 
the  loftier  fortress  bad  a  farther  defence  in  an  interrnption  of 
the  roads,  which  do  not  reach  all  the  way  to  it,  but  cease 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  point  of  junction,  and  thus  act  as  a 
kind  of  rude  drawbridge:  where  the  inhabitants  might  lay 
down  a  plank  for  their  friends  to  come  over.  At  the  point 
where  this  interruption  of  the  road  exists,  was  evidently  the 
entrance  into  the  fort,  which  is  there  defended  by  two 
ONtworks,  one,  on  each  side,  of  stones  heaped  up,  in  the 
manner  employed  by  the  British  Caractacu»<,  of  whom  Tacitus 
tells  OS  "u  modum  valli  saxa  pruestruit."     The  works  of  the 
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lower  fort  are  alw,  m  Ins  been  obBerred,  much  more  laboured 
at  the  point  where  the  road  connecta  it  with  the  higher  one. 
The  pool  ii  called  Berth,  which  in  W^elsh  in  beaitiifttl,  an 
epithet  which  the  spot  in  some  sort  deaerTe«,beiogan eminence 
in  the  midst  of  a  cooDtry  quite  flat,  and  here,  the  Britons 
•railing  tbemselTes  of  a  natural  knoll,  and  a  natural  bed  of 
grarel,  of  which  the  lower  eminence  cmsists,  enjoyed  in 
security  pasturage  for  their  cattle,  the  fish  of  the  neighbouring 
piece  of  water,  and,  at  intervals,  the  pleasure  of  the  chase: 
in  a  word,  every  thing  which  the  late  learned  editor  of  Homer 
demands  for  bis  nrbs  primaria,  or  first  settlement — mons, 
planities,  et  scatui^  aqute — an  eminence,  a  plain,  and  a 
supply  of  water.  .  Vide  R.  P.  Knight.  Prolegomena  in 
Homemm  g  55. 

A  British  prince  of  the  name  of  Cynddylar  was  interred  at 
Baschurch  about  the  year  570.  He  was  prince  of  Pengwem 
Powis — which  included  the  plain  of  Shrewabary,  or  of 
Shropshire,  ( See  plain  of  Shrewsbury,  p.  406)  the 
capital  of  which  was  Shrewsbury.  The  churches  of  Bassa  or 
Bascborch  (says  LI;  warcfa  an  ancient  British  poet)  the  churches 
of  Bassa  are  enriched  this  night,  containing  the  departed 
remains  of  the  pillar  of  battle.  It  was  in  the  fastness  above 
mentioned  that  Cynddlylar,  imitating  his  aboriginal  fore- 
&thers,  who,  as  we^know  from  Crosar,  fortified  themselvea  in 
woods  and  marshes,  sought  au  asylum  after  his  expulsion 
from  Pengwem,  No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  he 
should  be  buried  at  Baschurch  but  that  his  residence 
was  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  lends  some  force  to  this 
opinion  that  Bascbarch  was  id  the  reign  of  £dward  the 
Confessor,  part  of  the  royal  demesne  of  the  Crown  ofEnglnnd. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  such  demesne  was  in  Mercia 
derived  from  the  Mercian  kings,  and  it  is  likely  that  Offa,  in 
his  conqnest  of  western  Shropshire,  would  retain  in  his  own 
hands  all  the  possessions  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Powis. 

Baschurch  presented  some  traces  of  its  ancient  importance 
as  late  as  the  Conqueror's  days.  It  gave  name  lo  a  hundred: 
and  its  church  is  one  of  the  very  few  (only  eighteen  in  all) 
recorded  by  Domesday,  as  existing  in  the  whole  extent  of 
Shropshire.  What  a  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  the 
present  state  of  the  county ! 
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S.    Tbe  pirisb  of  Little  Nan,  oontaiiu  the  lowa^ips  mf 

1.  LiuleNesB, 

2.  Milford. 

N.  B.    Liltle  Nf!Ss  chkpelry  u  in  the  parish  of  fiaschurcb. 
4.  Tbe  parish  of  Great  Nen,  eontaitu  the  townsbipi  of 


1.  Great  Ness, 

2.  Felton  Batler, 

3.  KintoD, 

4.  NesscliflT, 


5.  Wilcot, 

6.  Adcot  snd  Milford, 

7.  Alderton, 

8.  Hopton. 


b.    The  parish  of  Fitc,  contains  only  the  township  of 

FitK,  Omfton,  and  Mytton. 

6.     Tbe  parish  of  Shrawardine  contains  only  the  township  of 

Shrawardine,  pro,  Sbraden. 

Sbrawardine  bud  formerly  a  castle,  which  was  demolidied 
by  Oliver  CromweM,  It  had  belonged  to  John  Fitz-atan  of 
Clan,  father  uf  the  first  earl  of  Arnndel.  There  was  also 
another  castle,  now  belonging  to  Lord  Clire,  but  the  remains 
of  both  ar»  smail. 

7.    The  parish  ot  Montford,  contains  the  townsbipa  of 

1.  Monlford, 

2.  Forton, 

3.  Ensdott. 

8,  That  part  of  the  parish  of  Moreton  Corbet  which  is  ia 
tbe  hundred  of  Pimhill,  contains  only  tbe  townships  of 

1.  Besford  (part  of) 

2.  Preston  Brockhurst.  {part  of) 

The  remainder  of  these  townships,  is  in  the  parish  of  Sbaw- 
bury,  in  Bradford,  North. 

9.  That  part  of  tbe  parish  of  St.  Mary,  (Shrewsbury) 
which  is  u  the  hundred  of  Pimhill,  contains  ouly  tbe  township 
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aod  cbftpelrjr  of  A4brijfhbm,  which  is  encompassttd  b;  the 
liberliea  of  ShreTriburjr,  and  is  entirely  separated  fnaa  the 
rest  of  the  hundred. 

The  principal  places  of  note  in  this  hundred,  are  Uardirickt 
the  seat  of  the  Rer.  Sir  Edward  Kynaston,  1|  mile  south-west 
of  Ellesmere;  Kynaaton'a  Cave,  near  Nesscli^,  see  p.  921. 
The  Meres  or  Lakes,  viz.,  Ellesmere  Mere,  adjoiniag  t» 
Ellesueref  Black  Mete,  Newton  Mere,  Whitemere,  Coohnere, 
aod  Crosemere,  Bascburch.  Ellesmere,  New  Marton,  the  birtk 
place  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  and  Mytton,  in  the  pariah  of  Fitz, 
Ibfi  birth  place  of  Dr.  Waring,  see  p.  314  and  15B;  The 
Ellesmere  caiinl  runs  through  part  of  the  hundred,  and  the 
river  Severn  bounds  it  on  the  south,  dividing  it  from  the 
hundred  of  Ford. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  BRADFORD. 

The  bundr^  of  Bradford  is  heuaded  on  the  north  by 
Cheshire;  on  the  east  by  Staftbrdahire  and  the  bmubed  of 
Brimstrey ;  on  the  south  by  the  franchise  of  Wenlock  and  the 
river  Serem;  and  ob  the  west  by  the  liberties  of  Sbnwriiury, 
the  hundred  of  PimbiJI,.wid:  FliBtshir*. 

The  north  part  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford  has  some  low 
land  of  a  peWy  natuQ,  witk.scvne  good  ncftdbw  land;  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sand,  and  some  gravelly  soils.  A 
niaonscript  account  of  thiskMdred  says  **  its  most  profitable 
subterranean  earths,  are  clay  for  making  bricks,,  marl  for 
improving  of  lands,  and  peat,  or  turf,  for  firing.  In  the  bno- 
dr«d  of  Brimstrey,  and  in  Bradford,  South,  there  is  the  least 
diversity ;  it  is  geseraHy  a  sandy  loam.  The  population  of 
the  hundred  of  Bradford  in  1^1,  was  5^679;  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses,  10,982;  the  number  of  families,  chiefly 
employed  in  agriciijtuce,  4,72&;  in  trade  and  manu&ctures, 
5,520. 

It  is  divided  into  the  north  and  santh  parts,  wliiek  are  again 
divided  into  the  Whitchurch  aud  Drayton  divisions  of  the 
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north  purt,  cikI  tbe  Wellington  and  Newport  diricioiiti  sf  iW 
■outb  parr. 

The  Wbitcbnrcb  division  of  the  north  part  of  ibe  handred 
of  Bradford,  contains  the  parisbeH  of 

1.  'Wfaitcbarch,(partoO  I  5.  Lee  Brookhuret, 

2.  b;htfield,  I  6.  Stanton  (upon  Hine  Heatb,) 

3.  Frees,  I  7.  Moreton  Corbet,  (part  of) 

4.  Wem,  I  8.  Sbawbury.  (part  of) 

I.     The  Shropshire  part  of  the  pariah  of  Whitchurch,  con- 
tains the  townships  of 


8.  Dodingtoo, 

9.  Edgeley. 

10.  Woodbouaes,  (New) 

11.  Woodhouaea,  (Old) 

12.  Alkington, 

13.  Hiaton, 


1.  Wbitchurcb, 

3.  Ti  (stock. 

3.  Ash  Magna, 

4.  Ash  Parra, 

5.  Black  Park, 

6.  Broagball, 

7.  Hollyhurst  &  Cbinnel, 

The  remaining  township  of  this  parish,  viz.,  Winwall,  it 
in  €bflahire. 

Tbe  celebrated  John  Earl  of  Shrewdniry,  waa  buried  at 
Whitchurch. — See  «  tnamoir  of  him  p.  17. 

3.    The  pariah  of  Ightfield,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Igbtfield. 

3.    The  parish  of  Press,  contain*  the  townahipa  of 


1.  Preea, 

2.  Calverhall,  or  Clorerlej, 

or  Corverall, 

3.  Darlaston, 

4.  Fanis  Green, 
&.  Hickley, 


6.  Milieu  Heath, 

7.  Sandford, 
a  Steel, 

9.  Whixall, 
10.  Willaston. 


4.    The  parish  of  Wem,  contains  the  townships  «f 
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8.  NawtowD,  (a  diapdry) 

9.  Northwood, 

10.  Soulton, 

11.  Til  ley, 

12.  Wolrerley, 

13.  Sleap.  (part  of ) 


1.  Wem, 

2.  Aston, 

3.  Cotton, 

4.  Edstaston,  (a  cbapelry) 

5.  HortoD, 

6.  Lacon, 

7.  Lowe  and  Ditchea, 
Tbe  other  part  of  tbe  township  of  Sleap  ia  in  Pimhill. 

6.  The  parish  of  Lee  Brockburst,  cootaiu  only  the  town- 
«hip  of 

Lee  Brock  hurat. 

C.  Tbe  parish  of  Stanton  upon  Hine  Heath,  contains  the 
townships  of 

1.  Stanton, 

2.  Booley, 

3.  Harconrt, 

4.  HighHatton, 

5.  Moston. 

7.  The  parish  of  Moreton  Corbet,  contains  tbe  townships  of 

1.  Moreton  Corbet, 
3,  Preston  Brockhurat,  (part  of) 
Preaton  Brockburat  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Sbawbary, 
and  in  the  hundred  of  Pimhill. 

8.  The    Whitchurch    division    of  North   Bradford   part  of 
the  parish  of  Shawbury,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Edgboulton,        I    4.  Preston  Brockhurst,  (part  of) 

2.  Shawbury.  5.  Wylheford.  (Great,) 

3.  Muckleton,  |    6.  Wytheford,  (Little.) 

N.  B.  Acton  Reynold  in  this  parish,  is  in  the  liberties  of 
Shrewsbury ;  and  Besford,  also  in  this  parish,  is  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Pimhill. 

Tbe  Drayton  division  of  the  north  part  of  the  hundred  of 
Bradford,  contains  the  parishes  of 
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1.  Adderley, 

2.  Norton,  (in  Hale«) 

3.  DraytoD,  ^part  of) 

4.  Cheewardine, 

5.  Hoilnett, 

6.  Stoke  upoD  TerO( 


7.  Hinatock, 

a  Ercdl  Parrs,  or  Child'*  Ereall, 

Ol  Chetwynd, 

10.  HncklestoD,  (p^rt  of) 

11.  Edgmond.  (part  of ) 


1.    Tlie  ptrnh  of  Addwiey,  omtwiw  the  town^ips  of 

1.  Adderley, 
3.  SbaringtiHi, 
3.  Spooaley, 

Adderiey  was  fbrmeriy  a  place  of  great  repute,  but  is  aow 
follen  mlo  decay. 

3.    The  pariab  of  Norton  in  Hales,  contains  only  tbe  town- 
ship of 


8.'   Tbe  Shropshire  part  of  tbe  parnh  of  Drayttni,  coataim 
the  townships  of 

1.  Diayton, 
3.  Bettoa, 

3.  LoDffdow, 

4.  Little  Drayton, 
b.  Sutton, 

(i.  Woodseaves. 

N.  B.     The  townships  of  lUes,  Almii^ten,  and  Bloor,  in 
(his  parish,  are  in  Staffordshire. 

i.    Tbe  parish  of  Cbeswardine,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Cheswardine,      i    4.  Sanibiook, 
3.  Cbippenhall,  6.  Soudley, 

3.  Ellerton,  |    6.  Goldstone. 

5.    The  parish  of  Hodnet,  contains  the  townships  of 
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1.  Hodnet, 
H^S.  MoretOD  Sea,  or  Snj, 
(a  (^ftpelry) 

3.  Weston  and  Wixhill 

under  Red  Castle, 
(a  chapelry) 

4.  Bletcblef, 
6,  Utth  BoIbs, 


6.  Hawkstone, 

7.  Kenaton, 

8.  Longford, 

9.  Marchamley,orMarchomIey 

10.  Peplow, 

11.  Styche,  and  Woodlands, 
13.  Woollerton, 
18.  Hopton  and  Egploy. 

At  Styehs,  the  seat  of  the  late  W.  Clire,  Esq.,  H.  P.,  the 
first  Lon)  Clire  was  born.     See  a  niemoir  of  him  p.  110. 

Llomarchus  or  Llowarchas  a  Welsh  poet  uses  the  word 
Hydnydh  for  tbe  name  of  a  place,  which  Mr.  Llwyd  oonjec- 
turea  to  be  Hodnet ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  name  is 
Saxon  from  Odo  the  owiinr,  or  some  one  of  note  there  before 
the  conquest.  Earl  Roger  held  Odeoett  which  gave  name  to 
the  hundred  in  Doomsday,  that  has  since  gone  under  the  name 
of  Bradford,  North.  That  earl  had  here  a  presbyter  and  a 
propositus,  A  presentment  was  made  by  a  jury  at  the  assizes 
in  the  fifty-sixth  of  Henry  the  third,  touching  tbe  forest  of 
Hodnet.  Oeoi^  de  Cautelupe  Baron  of  Bergereny  in  tbe 
first  of  Edward  the  first  was  seized  of  tbe  manor,  as  one  of  the 
fees  appendant  to  the  Barony  of  Montgomery.  It  appears 
that  this  George  had  two  bisters  his  coheirs:  Johanna  married 
to  John  de  Hastings,  and  Millicent  married  to  £udo  de  la 
Zoudi,  wbo  had  for  their  property  one  knight's  fee,  which 
Odo  de  Hodnet  held  in  Hodnet.  In  the  twentieth  of  Edward 
the  first  a  quo  warranto  was  brought  against  William  de 
Hodnet  for  holding  a  market,  and  claiming  the  emendations  of 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  with  the  liberties  of  free  warren  in 
the  manor  of  Hodnet.  For  plea  he  produced  his  charters, 
and  was  dismissed  with  honour.  The  jury  at  the  same 
■asinn  found  that  the  serjeanty  of  William  de  Hodenet  was  to 
be  steward  of  the  castle  of  Montgomery,  and  to  defend  the 
outworks  of  the  castle  with  his  family  nnd  serrants,  and  that 
this  serjeanty  had  been  gireu  to  his  ancestors  by  Robert  de 
Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Tbe  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  de  Hodenett  was  married  to  William  de  Ludlow. 
In  the  twentyatbird  of  Edward  the  third,  Lawrence  de  Ludlow 

*  A  Kpustc  AsKuroent,  but  not  i  puiih. 
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SOU  and  beir  of  Maud  wifeof  William  tie  Ludlow,  paidlOQi. 
Tor  the  relief  of  his  manor  of  HodenytbjboldeD  by  the  service 
of  one  knight's  fee,  by  Lawrence  de  Ludlow  chevalier  in 
Hodnet,  In  the  nineteenth  of  Richard  the  second,  William  la 
Zouch  de  Ha rring; worth,  knight,  was  seized  of  this  manor. 
Escheat  in  the  twenty-second  of  Richard  the  second,  Roger 
de  Mortimer  Earl  of  March  was  seized  of  the  whole  knight's 
fee  of  John  de  Ludlow  in  Hodoet. 

In  the  nineteenlh  of  Henry  the  seventh,  Gilbert  Talbot  did 
homage  fur  this  manor.  Id  the  thirty-«econd  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  Tbomas  Maldicole,  and  Henry  Toworowe,  did  homage 
and  fealty  "  pro  situ  de  Ilodnt^t  tnanerii."  In  the  fourteenth 
of  Elizabeth,  the  queen  gave  leave  to  J<^d  Vernon  aod 
Elizabeth  hia  wife,  to  alienate  this  manor  to  Walter  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  his  heirs.  And  in  the  second  of  James,  Sir  Robert 
Veraon,  knight,  makes  an  alienation  hereof  to  Robert  Needhara, 
Esq.  and  etbera.  In  the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  second, 
Henry  Vernon  of  Hodnet  was  created  a  baronet  of  this  kii^- 
dom. 


6.    The  parish  of  Stoke  upon  Tern,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Stoke, 

2.  Eaton, 

3.  Ollerton, 

4.  Wistanswick. 

7.    The  pari^  of  Hinstock,  conlain*  only  the  towndiip  of 

Hinstock. 

8.    The  parish  of  Ercall  Parra,  or  Child's  Ercall,  contain 
only  the  township  of 


9.    "Hie  parish  of  Chetwynd,  in  Bradford,  Drayton 

only  the  township  of 
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Cbetwjmd  toTnship  u  in  th«  Newport  dirision  of  Bradford, 
Soutb. 

10.  The  Shropshire  part  of  the  part^  of  Muckleston,  or 
Huccleiton,  coataina  the  townships  of 

1.  Bearstons. 

2.  DorrJDKton, 

3.  Grarenhanger, 

4.  Woore,  (a  chapelry) 
The  FMt  of  the  parUi  is  in  Slaffwdihire. 

11.  The  parish  of  Edgmond,  ctmtains  only  the  tbe  towo- 
«hipa  of 

1.  Pickstock, 

2.  Puleston. 

N.  B.  Tbe  remaiader  of  tbe  townships  in  this  parish,  viz., 
Edgmond,  Tibberton,  (a  cfaapelry)  Cberrington,  (part  of) 
Church  Aston,  (a  chapelrjr)  Adney,  Cajnton,  Standford,  and 
Cbetwynd  Aston,  are  in  BradftHrd,  Soath. 

The  Newport  division  of  the  soath  part  of  the  bandied  of 
Bradford,  contains  the  parishes  of 


1 .  Chetwynd,  (part  of) 

2.  Greet  Solas. 

3.  Newport. 

4.  Edgmond,  (part  of) 
ft.  Iiongford, 


6.  Kinnerley, 

7.  Preston  opon  the  Wild  Moors, 

8.  Lilleahall, 

9.  SheriffHales.(partof) 


1,    The  parish  of  Chetwynd,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Chetwynd. 

Howie,  a  township  in  this  parish,  is  in  tbe  Drayton  division. 

2.    Tbe  parish  of  Great  Solas,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Great  Solas, 

2.  Meesun, 

3.  Cberrington,  (part  of) 

Tho  other  part  of  the  township  of  Cberrington  is  is  the 
parish  of  Edgmoud,  in  this  division. 
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3,    The  parish  of  Newport,  oontaiiw  only  the  townabip  of 

Newport. 

4.    The  parish  of  Ed^ond,  contains  the  townships  of 


1.  Edffmond, 

2.  Tibbertoo,  (a  chapelrv) 

3.  CherringtoD,  (part  of) 

4.  Church  Astoo,  (a  chspelry) 


5.  Adney, 

6.  Caynton, 

7.  StandfonI, 

8.  Chetwynd  Aston. 


The  townships  of  Tibberton,  CherriDgton,  and  Cburdi 
AstoD,  separately  maintain  their  own  poor. 

Ilie  other  two  townships  in  this  parish,  vix.,  Pickstock,  and 
PulestoD,  are  in  the  Drayton  division,  and  part  of  Cfaerriiif- 
ton  is  in  the  parish  of  Great  Solas. 

i.    The  parish  of  Longford,  contains  the  towndiips  of 

1.  LoDffford, 
S.  StodtloD. 

&    The  parish  of  Kiiwovley,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Kinnersley, 

7.  The  parish  of  Preston  upon  the  Wild  JIfoon,  contMOi 
only  the  township  of 

Preston. 

S.    The  parish  of  Lillesball,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Lilleshall, 

2,  Mnxton  and  Donnington. 

9.    The  Shropshire  part  of  the  parish  of  Sheriffhales  contains 
the  township  of 

Wood  cot. 
The  other  part  of  this  parish  is  in  the  county  of  Stafford. 

The  Wellington  division  of  the  South  part  of  the  bondred 
of  Bradford,  contains  the  parishev  of 
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1.  Waten  VpUm, 

2.  £rcal  Majrna,  or  High  Ercal, 

3.  Long,  or  Longdoa  upon  Tero, 

4.  Eyton  upoa  Wildmorcs, 

5.  Rodingira, 

6.  UffiDfftoa, 

7.  WithiDfirton, 
S,  Upton  M^na, 
9.  WrockwR^ine,  or  Rockwar- 

dine, 


10.  WelliBgtoa, 

11.  Atcbam, 

12.  Wombridge, 

13.  UppingtoD, 

14.  Wroxeter, 


16.  Great  Dawley, 

16.  Stircblev.orStnrchlej 

17.  Eaton  Conatantine, 

18.  Leigbton, 

19.  Baildwas, 

And  the  extnwparocbial  place  orHaogbmond  denteane. 

1.  The  parish  of  Watera  Upton,  contains  only  the  townriiip  of 

Waten  Upton. 

3.    The  parish  of  Ercal  Magna,  oootaios  the  towuahipa  of 

10.  Jloden, 


11.  Han^hton,  partly  in  the 

pariah  of  Upton  Magna, 
and  partly  in  Hangb* 
monj  demeue, 

12.  PoyntoB, 
la  buB  Bridge, 
14.  Tern. 


1.  Ercal, 

2.  Colwall  and  Moor  Town, 
a  Walton, 

4.  Osbaston, 

5.  Rowtwi, 
&  EHerdine, 
7.  Cold  Hatton, 
a  Cnidgtngton, 
9.  Sleap,  (part  of) 

la  the  toffoahip  of  Hi^  Ercall  is  H«h  Eiodl  Hall,  an 
ancient  mansion,  built  by  Sir  Francis  Newport,  knight,  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Stedman.  On  the  baildii^  is  the  following 
inicription : 

Ao 

Bni 

1608  £lat. 

rero  sum  62 

FranciscuB  Newport 

miles  Hoc  ndi 

ficium  Deo  incaepta 

secundante 

iuchuaTit 

Et  Peregit 
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On  B  Stone  in  the  garden  wall,  which  onoe  fonned  part  of 
the  house,  are  these  words : 

Pan  isia  hujus  do«i 
iDchoata  fuit  14 
Martii,  fioitavero  13 
Octobrb  1620  opera 
et  impeDBiB  Francisci 
Newport  Militis. 

This  house  was  probably  g;arrisoned  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wan.  In  lerelliiiga  mouud  near  it,  Mr,  Stedman's  labourendi^ 
covered  about  a  thousand  silver  coins,  to  the  amount  of  12 J tb, 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first,  some  of 
Elizabeth,  and  some  of  Philip  and  Msry.  Admiral  Gearj 
who  distingnished  himself  in  the  American  war,  was  bora  in 
the  parish  of  High  Ercall. 


3.  The  parish  of  Loog,  or  Lmgdoa  upon  Tern,  coataiM 
only  the  township  of 

Long,  or  Longdon. 

4.  The  parish  of  Eyton  upon  the  Wildmoors,  €»ntaia*  lb« 
townships  of 


1.  Eyton, 

2.  Horton 


2.  HbrtoD. 
0.    The  parish  of  Rodington,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Rodington, 

2.  Sugdon. 

6.    The  parish  of  Uffingtoo  contains  only  the  township  of 
Uffington. 
7.    The  parish  of  Wilhinglon,  contains  only  the  township  of 
Withington, 
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8.  "Hie  parish  of  Uptou  Magna,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Upton  Magna, 

2.  Haaghton,  (part  of) 

3.  DowDton, 

4.  Preston  Boats, 

9.  Th«  pariBfa  oFWrockwanline,  coutains  the  townships  of 


1.  Wrockwardine, 


3.  Allscott, 

4.  Bratton, 

5.  Burcot, 


6.  Cbarlton,  or  Chorlton, 

7.  Clotiey, 

8.  Wrockwardine  Wood, 

9.  LeatoD. 


10.    The  parish  of  Wellington,  contains  the  townships  of 


1.  Wellington, 

2.  Aston, 

3.  Hadley, 

4.  Ketley, 


6.  Lawley, 

6.  LeeGomerr, 

7.  WalcoL 


Beneath  the  Wrekin,  and  adjoining  the  road  leading  to 
Shrewsbury,  is  Orleton,  the  seat  of  William  Cludde,  Esq.  of 
an  ancient  &inily  in  this  county.  The  bonse  is  situated  in  a 
rich,  TCrdant  lawn,  well  clothed  with  Tenerable  oaks.  The 
mansion  at  present  has  a  modem  air,  but  is  very  ancient,  and 
was,  till  of  late,  enclosed  with  walls  and  a  gate-boose, 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  Here  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
pictures,  the  chief  of  which  are,  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  by  Rembrandt, 
a  very  fine  painting;  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  by  Titian;  a 
Cupid,  the  Victur  Mundi,  by  Vandyk ;  four  landscapes,  said 
to  be  by  Salrator  Roaa;  and  a  View  on  the  Rhine,  by 
WonTermaiw. 


11.    The  parish  of  Atchun,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Atcfaam,  or  Attiogban, 

2.  UckingtoD, 

3.  Berwick  Maviston. 
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Ilie  towmhipt  of  Chilton,  Cronkbill,  and  Eamirtiy,  or 
EiUBiry,  in  this  parish,  are  in  tbe  hundred  of  Condorer. 

Upton  Magna  includes  Hangbmond  detnesuet  which  it 
ext  ra-paroch  iai . 

Berwick  Mariaton,  otberwise  Barwieke  Halreaain,  Jnxta 
Attingbam  is  a  lordship  within  the  parish  of  Atcham. 

For  the  origin  of  tbe  name  and  JamWj  of  MalveaBin,  we 
must  refer  to  the  puiasant  boat  of  our  Noman  Cooqaeror,  to 
the  splendid  genealogies  of  the  ancient  French  nobility,  and 
the  formidable  works  of  war  in  remote  ages  of  chiralrj  and 
romance.  Our  old  historians  inform  us  that  wben  a  besieging 
army  erectetl  a  Tower,  or  Castle,  near  tbe  place  besi^ed,  snch 
castle  was  called  in  French,  a  Malroisin,  signifyii^  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  enemy,  because  it  threatened 
to  cut  him  off  from  all  poasibility  of  relief. 

In  the  northern,  but  frattful  district  of  the  Isle  de  Franee, 
situate  on  the  confinea  of  the  Gastinnia,  wd  not  very  far  fron 
tbe  banks  of  tbe  Seine,  sometime  stood  one  of  these  awful 
bulwarks,  from  which  it  is  presumed  the  neighbouring  and 
illustrious  Lords  of  Rosny  first  assumed  the  name  of 
Malroisin,  a  name  standing  proudly  conspicuous  in  the  ancient 
Frendi  records  of  feudal  grandeur,  and  which  may  be  traced 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  succeeding  ages,  by 
various  acta  of  munificent  piety  and  romantick  valour.  Of  this 
femily  was  Sampson  Manvisio,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  the 
renowned  Sir  Guy  Manvoisin,  who  fought  under  tbe  banner 
of  St.  Louis,  against  the  Saracens  of  Egypt ;  but  the  bead  of 
this  house  in  the  eleventh  century  was  that  venerable  chief 
Raoul  Manvoisin  surnamed  Le  Barbu,  living  in  1080,  at  the 
seigniory  of  Rosiiy  near  the  city  of  Mantes,  and  who  rankiag 
amongst  tbe  names  of  htf  sous,  Robert  and  Hugo,  and  of  bis 
grandsons  William  who  fell  in  battle,  may  remind  as  of  the 
same  favourite  and  distingnisbed  names  so  familiar  in  tbe 
pedigree  of  our  Anglo  Norman  line  at  Ridware  in  Staffordshire 
It  was  natural  to  expect  that  some  individual  of  this 
powerful  race,  would  on  that  memorable  day  when  the 
Normans  invaded  England,  be  ambitious  to  draw  his  sword 
at  the  call  of  Duke  William,  bis  neighbour,  and  probably  hia 
feudal  lord.    Accordingly  it  appears  by  tbe  RoU  of  Baula 
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Abbey  tfaat  Malresyn  wu  one  of  thoae  **tiro  hnndred  and 
sistj  knights  funooa  in  the  eonqaeror's  army,"  who  fought 
in  biB  caaw  at  Hastings;  and  by  whose  means  be  won  the 
crown  of  Eng^land,  the  names  being  thus  recorded  among  the 
rest  of  tbose  bold  adventarers : 

"Daovey  et  DcTysyn," 
"  Malare  et  Mai  resyn." 

Having  braved  alt  the  dangers  and  therefore  having  « 
right  to  share  the  spoils  of  victory,  Malvesyn  would  be 
eager  to  fix  his  residence  oa  some  of  the  conquered  lands; 
and  we  are  assured  by  uniform  tradition  that  his  valour  was 
rewarded  with  the  grant  of  the  lordship  ofRideware,  which  was 
probably  held  by  this  Norman  knigbt  under  the  Montgomerys, 
Norman  Earls  of  Sbrewsbary  (as  he  or  his  son  presently  held 
it,  under  Fit&*Alans  and  the  castle  of  Oswaldester)  by  the 
knightly  tenure  of  baring  arms  against  the  Welsh.  But 
there  were  other  lands  of  which  he  got  possession  seemingly 
at  the  same  early  period,  and  which  were  held  likewise  under 
the  same  barony,  by  the  same  Military  service.  Among 
these  was  the  Lordship  of  Berwicke,  (Juxta  Attingham)  in 
Shropshire;  and  as  the  leading  branch  of  this  family,  gave 
their  name  to  the  Seigniory  of  Manvesin  Rosny  in  France;  so 
these  two  youoger  branches  communicated  the  same  name 
to  their  respective  Lordships  of  Manvesin  Ridware  and 
Manvesin  Berwick  ui  England,  which  became  their  principal 
placesof  abode,  and  wherethey  long  continued  to  flourish  in  the 
days  of  oar  Henrys  and  Edwards,  a  knightly  gallant  race  in 
an  age  of  gallantry;  foremost,  like  their  Norman  kindred  in 
deeds  of  arms,  and  works  of  piety.  #      Indeed,  these  Lords  of 


*  In  FrlDce  »ni  Nainvtdj,  Sampton  MkUTDiiin  ms  Archbiiltop  of  Rheiira,  Sii 
Robert  Grej  nai  ■  bcndictor  lo  tbe  abbey  of  Boe,  uid  fought  in  the  Holy  Wim 
and  WiUiuB  nu  ilaio  in  buttle.  In  Easlind,  Scotliuid,  oi  Irelind,  Hugo  MalTcjiin 
faimded  ■  ptiorj  ;  Nicbolu,  Hencj,  Herbert,  ud  Muuascr,  were  be&ebctun  lo  tbe 
Hi»ki;  Wiltuiu  oBd  Petei  icck  Biiltupi  of  Glugow,  St.  Andrews,  and  Ouory; 
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Ridware  Rod  Berwicke,  may  be  mid  to  liare  lired  in  urnit. 
£ach  stationed  near  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  hgldiog  his 
domains  under  tbe  same  baron  marcher  by  the  hardy  tennre 
of  border  service,  they  would  6nd  it  no  easy  task  to  defend 
vbat  their  common  ancestor  had  won  by  the  sword. 

Henry  Malveysin,  probably  son  of  the  Norman,  must  bare 
been  bom  in  the  conqoeror's  reign,  berog  of  snfficient  age  in 
the  year  1100,  the  last  of  Willinm  Rurus,  (or  1110, 1  Henry 
the  first,  as  Mr,  Naamith  contends)  to  attest  the  foundation 
grant  of  William  Fitz-Alan  (Fitz-Flaald)  to  tbe  abbey  of 
Haghmon,  in  Shropshire;  teal.  Rob:  fii:  Haber,  Henriot, 
Malevicino,  Ric.  de  Constantino,  Helia  de  Hedingeham,  Galfr. 
de  V«T,  &c.  in  which  imporlsnt  deed  he  stands  tbe  second 
wiliieMB,  amongst  men  of  note,  being  then  it  shoald  seem,  ooe 
of  Fitz-Alan's  knigbts,  under  whom  he  might  hold  the  Lord- 
ships of  Haghmon,  and  Berwicke,  in  that  county,  as  Herbert 
Malrorsin,  is  proved  to  have  held  tbem  not  long  afterwards; 
together  with  Ridware  and  Potes  in  Stafford  shire,  for  there  is 
proof  on  record  that  these  manors  were  held  by  Hugo  and 
Henry  Halveysin,  under  this  barony  of  Fitz-Alan,  very  soon 
after  this  period ;  and  1  take  it  to  be  tbe  former  Henry 
Malveysin,  wbo  is  named  with  Peter  Malreysin,  in  an  extent 
of  lands  belonging  to  tbe  Monastery  of  Burton,  in  the  first 
year  of  Abbot  Geoffrey,  14  Henry  tbe  first,  where  it  is  said 
they  ought  to  join  with  others  in  the  inclosure  of  a  certain 
hay  of  Bromlegh  (Abots)  "debent  claude  certain  hayam  de 
Brom,"  a  manor  adjoining  immediately  to  the  Malveysins 
manor  of  Rideware,  Rnd  to  their  demesne  lands  in  BIythburg. 
If  then,  he  could  retire  from  his  Lord's  castle  in  Shropshire, 
possibly  he  had  now  fixed  his  residence  either  in  Bromlegh, 
or  BlytbbuT^h,  for  iit  each  of  these  the  Malveysins  appear  to 
have  settled  very  enrly.  It  has  been  presumed  that  he  bad 
issoe,  Hugo,  Henry,  and  NichcJas,  all  liriog  in  the  reign  of 


MtlHsjn  tbe  Nnmwn,  fuuglit  st  tbp  conquul  of  Eiiglind ;  Bob«t.  at  tlie  coBqueil 
ef  Icdand  ;  and  Sir  Henrj,  ii<  tlic  Holy  Wui;  Piitcr  and  Juhn  died  GovCTBon  of  tlw 
Caslle  of  Ognealiy;  Jolui,  I>h'  lut  of  tbeBcniick  liae,  WM  altia  at  the  WipUn.aBd 
Sit  Koben  the  Iwl  of  tbe  Bidwue  line,  fell  Gghling  foi  the  King,  dl  Stirewiburj. 
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Henry  the  wcond,  and  holding  their  lands  onder  that  very 
house  of  Firz-Alan,  with  which  this  Henry  has  been  shewn  to 
have  connexion;  it  is  likely  therefore  that  some  of  these 
possesgions  descended  from  him,  in  right  of  blood  to  one  or 
more  of  tbe  three  following.  Hugo  Malreysin,  was  Lord  of 
Rideware,  and  held  one  knight's  fee,  under  Fitx-Alan,  in 
Salopscfaire,  regno  Henry  the  second,  Henry  Malreysin  was 
Lord  of  Berwicke,  and  appears  along  with  Hugo  as  holding 
one  manor  under  Fitz-Alan  in  tbe  same  county. 

He  attests  with  Heriiert  his  son,  Hugo's  grant  in  Rideware  to 
bis  son  Hugo  mentioned  hereafter.  Also  in  company  with  tbe 
strangers  Fitz  Noel,  and  other  marchers  of  note ;  he  (Henricus 
Malrisin)  attests  William  (fil  William)  Fitz  Alan's  grant  to  the 
Abbey  ofBuildewas,  in  Shropshire,  WiththeconsentofAreline 
his  wife,  be  bestowed  the  tenth  of  bis  lordship  of  Berewicke, 
(ileca  dini  sui  de  B)  on  tbe  Abbey  Cbnrch  of  the  blessed 
MaryofLillesbnII,  in  that  county ;  bis  son  Herbert  deMaresyn, 
was  Lord  of  Berewicke  and  Haghmon,  by  deed  Sans  dato 
holding  half  a  kiiigbt's  fee  in  the  former,  regno  Henry  3,  and 
gave  all  tbe  Arable  Lands  of  Locksey,  to  the  same  Abbey, 
when  bis  brother  William  becune  a  Monk  there.  Nicholas 
MaWeisin  was  Lord  of  Potes,  (Juxta  Stafford,)  whence  be  is 
sometimes  named  Nicholas  de  Potes,  which  be  held  r^^o 
Henry  2,  under  Fitz  Alan,  as  Saer  Malveisin  also  held  it, 
regno  Henry  3,  by  the  service  of  guarding  the  Castle  of 
Oswaldstre,  during  the  wars  between  England  and  Wales. 
This  Nicholas  Malveisin  was  a  benefactor  to  the  priory  of 
Saint  Thomas  the  Martyr,  near  Stafford ;  and  1  take  bim  to  be 
the  same  Nicholas  Malreisin  who  gave  the  Ville  of  Sallington, 
in  that  county,  to  the  priory  of  Stone,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Henry  the  second,  and  also  afterwards  by  Nicholas's  nephew 
and  heir  Herbert  us  Malusvicinus,  before-mentioned,  and 
whose  descendants  of  tbe  male  line  continued  lords  of  Ber- 
wick Malvesyn,  (the  name  it  still  bears)  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  fourth.  V    Arms  of  Malvesin  of  Berewicke,  Mbtc- 


*  In  which  n:iga  John  Milveialn,  who  died  without  iuue,  being  slaio  ■(  a  hunting 
match,  with  men  of  Shropshire,  at  tlie  Wtckin,  lii>  niece  Edith,  daughter  of  AUn,  (or 
Adam)  Malveisin  carried  thii  Berwicke  Eitale  hj^  marriage  into  the  faiDil;  of 
Wydcombe  of  W.  in  Co.  Smoereet,  from  which  it  was  paned  ia  tike  manger,  in  1689, 
to  Gnat  of  HanhnxA,  io  Co>  Cloucratei,   and  wa>  putdiued  bum  them  bj  the 
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BjB,  A.  a  cberroD  engrailed  between  three  nmlleti,  S.  Boek  of 
Ped^  in  Shraw^nry  School  Libr^  and  Eadm.  Heraldry ;  Bat. 
in  Bibl.  Hari^  1068,  p.  90,  and  173,  G..  3  bendlete  A^ue 
gireo  M  the  coat  Annoar  of  Hewry  de  MalTesyne,  no  doobt 
the  Croiaader  of  Ridware,  and  also  ofJohnMaDrey^n^who* 
1  presume  to  be  of  Berwicke. 


12.  The  parish  of  Wonbridge,  oontaina  only  the  tomnhip  of 

Wombridge. 

13.  The  parish  of  Uppiugton,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Vppington. 

14.    Hie  parish  of  Wroxeter,  eoolains  the  towndiips  of 

1,  Wroxeter, 
3.  Donuington, 

3.  Eyton,  or  Eyton  upon  Severn,  and  Dryton, 

4.  RushtOD, 

5.  Norton. 

At  Eyion  upon  Severn  there  was  a  mansion  (of  the  NewpoH 
family)  which  was  hnmt :  the  lodges  are  still  remaiaing;  one 
of  them  had  been  added  to,  and  is  inhabited  by  Mr.  Cbristm 
pher  Scott.       At  Eyton  Lord  Herbert  of  Chirbary,  was  boiB, 

15.    The  parish  of  Great  Dawley,  contains  the  townafaips  of 


wcestor  of  Uie  Itic  Noel  Hill,  Ewiq  crtkUd  Lord  Bcntick  io  17S4,  vliotiKikUi 
dite  of  Buun  rroin  hence.  An  old  nuHited  nwuion  WM  itiU  lUndiog  in  Bcnridw. 
1795,  AcB  B  Fum  home  obeie  the  Gnum,  the  Wjdecombet,  a^  proWilj 
Iheir  WKCiton  llie  HalTcjuni  reiided  ronoerij.  Pedigree  peaea  Po*it  d«  Fun 
Berwick,  Arm.  RcgUter  of  St.  Miij'i,  Salop,  Giul's  Eiidencei,  Aic  Since  the  jcu 
1795,  the  Boildiagi  in  thii  toonaliip  of  Benrick,  have  b«en  alniaat  whoflj  lilLta 
dowD,  IheiE  being  onlj  the  renmuit  of  one  bobitatioD  left  to  moni  tbii  onoe  cektnled 
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1.  Great  Dawley,  or  Dawley  Mwia, 

2.  Dawley  Parra,  or  Little  I)aw%. 

3.  Malin'sLee. 

16.  The  parish  of  Slircbley,  or  Sturchley ,  contains  only  the 
township  of 

Stircbley. 

17.  The  parish  of  Eaton  Constantine,  contains  only  the 
township  of 

Eaton  Constantine. 

18.    The  parish  of  Le^faton,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Leighlon, 

2.  Gannston. 

This  parish  contains  also  the  township  of  Belswardine,  or 
Belserdine,  which  is  in  the  Condover  division  of  the  hundred 
of  CondoTer. 

19.    The  pari^  of  Buildwas  contains  only  the  township  of 

Buildwas. 

At  a  place  called  the  Birches,  situated  between  Baildwas 
bridge  and  the  Ironbridge,  about  11  miles  from  Shrewsbury, 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon  occurred  in  May  1775,  of 
which  the  following  account  has  been  girea  by  the  Rer,  J, 
Fletcher,  of  Madeley. 

"  Hearing,  on  Thursday  May  27,  (says  Mr.  Fletcher)  that  at  a 
place  called  the  Birches,  (probably  from  some  remarkable 
Birch  trees,  which  formerly  grew  there,)  many  acres  of  land, 
that  a  gentleman  of  my  parish,  holde  on  the  borders  of 
Baild  was  parish,  had  that  morning  about  four  o'clock  suffraed 
struige  revolations,  as  well  as  the  river  Sevem  I  went  to  see 
if  there  was  any  foundation  for  so  extraordinary  a  report, 

"  When  I  came  to  the  spot,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me,  was 
the  destruction  of  the  little  bridge,  that  separated  the  parish  of 
Madeley  from  that  of  Buildwas,  and  the  total  disappearing  of 
the    turnpike   road  to  Buildwas  bridge,  instead  of  which 
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notbing  presented  itself  to  my  view,  but  a  coofused  heap  of 
bushes,  and  huge  clods  of  earth,  tumbled  one  orer  another, 
llie  river  also  wore  a  different  aspect.  It  was  shallow,  turbid, 
noisy,  boisterous;  and  came  down  fi-om  a  different  point. 
Whether  I  considered  the  water  or  tbe  land,  the  soeoe 
appeared  to  me  entirely  new:  and,  as  I  could  not  fancy 
myself  in  another  part  of  the  country,  I  concluded,  that  the 
God  of  nature  bad  shaken  his  providential  iron  rod  over  the 
subverted  spot  before  me. 

"  Following'  the  tradi  mnde  by  a  great  number  of  spectators, 
who  came  already  from  the  neighbouring  parishes,  I  climbed 
over  the  ruins,  and  came  to  a  field  well  grown  with  ryegrass, 
where  the  ground  was  greatly  cracked  in  several  places;  and 
and  where  large  turfs,  some  entirely,  othershalf  turned  op, 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  strait  or  crooked  furrows, 
imperfectly  formed  by  a  plough  drawn  at  a  venture. 

"Getting  from  that  field  over  the  hedge,  into  a  part  of  the 
road,  which  was  yet  visible,  I  found  it  raised  in  one  place 
sunk  in  another,  concave  in  a  third,  hanging  on  one  side  in  a 
fourth,  and  conlrscted,  as  if  some  uncommon  force  had  pressed 
the  two  hedges  t<^ther.  But  the  higher  part  of  it  surprised 
me  most,  and  brought  directly  to  my  remembrance  those 
places  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  where  the  solid,  stony  larabss 
been  strongly  worked  by  repeated  earthquakes :  for  tbe  hard, 
beaten  gravel,  that  formed  the  surface  of  the  road,  was  broken 
every  way  into  huge  masses,  partly  detached  Irom  each  other, 
with  deep  apertures  between  them,  exactly  like  the  flbattered 
lava.  This  striking  likeness  of  circumstances,  made  me  roo. 
dude,  that  the  similar  effect  might  proceed  from  the  same 
cause,  namely  a  strong  convulsion  on  the  surface,  if  not  in  tbe 
bowels  of  tbe  earth. 

"Going  a  little  farther  towards  Bnitdwas,  1  foaiid  that  tbe 
road  was  again  totally  lost  for  a  considerable  space;  hariag 
been  overturned,  absorbed,  or  tumbled  with  tbe  hedges  dnt 
bounded  it,  to  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  river. 
This  part  ,of  the  desolation  appeared  then  to  me  inexprewbly 
dreadful, 

"  Between  a  shattered  field  and  the  river,  there  was  that 
momtog  a  bank,  on  which,  besides  a  great  deal  of  under  wood, 
grew  twenty  fine  large  oaks.     This  wood  shot  with  sach 
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violence  into  tlwt  Serern  before  it,  that  it  furrcil  ttie  water  in 
great  columns  a  considerable  height,  like  niigbty  foantaiiie, 
and  gave  the  overflowiaff  river  a  retrograde  motion. 

"  This  is  not  the  only  accident  that  happened  to  the  Serern ; 
for  near  the  grove,  the  channel,  which  was  cbiefl;  of  a  rait 
bine  rock,  burst  in  ten  thousand  pieces,  and  rose  perpendicu- 
larly about  ten  yards,  bearing  up  the  immenNe  quantity  of 
water*  and  the  shoals  of  fiabes  that  were  therein.  Among 
the  rubbish  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was  very  deep 
in  that  place,  there  were  one  or  two  huge  stones,  and  a  large 
piece  of  timber,  or  an  oak  tree,  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  lain  partly  buried  in  the  mad,  I  suppose  in  consequence 
of  some  flnod.  The  stones  and  the  tree  were  thrown  up,  as  if 
they  bad  been  only  a  pebble  and  a  stick,  and  are  now  at 
at  some  distance  from  the  river,  many  feet  higher  than  the 
surface  of  it. 

"  Aecendiug  from  the  ruins  of  the  road,  I  came  to  those  of  a 
barn,  which,  after  travelling  many  yards  towards  the  river, 
bad  been  absorbed  in  a  chasm,  where  the  shattered  roof  was 
yet  visible.  Next  to  those  remains  of  the  barn,  and  partly 
parallel  to  the  river,  was  a  lung  hedge,  which  had  been  torn 
from  a  part  of  it  yet  adjoining  to  the  garden  hedge,  aud  had 
been  removed  above  forty  yards  downward,  together  with 
some  large  trees  that  were  io  it,  and  the  land  that  it  enclosed. 

"The  tossing,  tearing,  and  shifting  of  so  many  acres  of  land 
below,  was  attended  with  the  formation  of  stupendous  chasms 
above, 

"  At  some  distance  above,  near  the  wood  which  crowns  the 
desolated  spot,  another  chasm,  or  rather  a  complication  of 
chasms,  excited  my  admiration.  It  is  an  assemblage  of 
chasms,  one  of  which,  that  seems  ta  terminate  the  desolation 
to  the  north  east,  runs  some  hundred  yards  towards  the  river 
and  Madeley  wood;  it  looked  like  the  deep  channel  of  some 
great  serpentine  river  dried  up,  whose  little  islands,  fords,  and 
hollows,  appear  without  a  watery  veil. 

"This  long  chasm  at  Ibe  top,  seems  to  be  made  op  of  two  or 
three,  that  run  into  each  other.  And  their  conjunction,  when 
it  is  viewed  from  a  particular  point,  exhibits  the  appearance 
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of  K  ruined  fortress,  whose  ramparts  tiave  been  blown  up  bj 
mines  lliat  have  done  dreadful  execution,  and  yet  have  spared 
here  and  there  a  pyramiil  of  earth,  or  a  shattered  tower,  by 
which  the  spectators  can  judge  of  the  nature  and  solidity  of 
the  demolished  bnlwark. 

-  **  Fortunately  there  was  on  the  devoted  spot  but  one  bouse, 
inhabited  by  two  poor  countrymen  aud  their  fiunilies.  It 
alands  yet,  though  it  has  removed  about  a  yard  from  its  former 
situation.  The  morning  in  which  the  desolation  happened, 
Samuel  Wilcocks,  one  of  those  countrymen,  got  up  about 
4  o'clock,  and  opening  the  window  to  see  if  the  weather  was 
fair,  he  took  notice  of  a  small  crack  in  the  earth,  about  four  or 
five  inches  wide;  and  observed  the  above  mentioned  field  of 
cum,  lieaving;  up  and  rolling  about  like  the  waves  of  the  sea- 
The  trees,  by  the  motion  of  the  ground,  waved  also  as  if  they 
had  been  blown  with  the  wind,  though  the  air  was  calm  and 
serene.  The  river  Severn,  which  for  some  days  had 
overflowed  its  banks,  was  also  very  much  agitated,  and  seemed 
to  run  back  to  its  source.  The  men  being  astonished  at  such 
asight,  rubbed  his  eyes,  supposing  himself  not  quite  awake; 
but'  being  soon  convinced  that  destruction  stalked  about,  he 
alarmed  his  wife,  and  taking  their  children  in  their  arms,  they 
went  out  of  the  house  as  fast  as  ibey  could,  accompanied  by  the 
other  man  and  his  wife.  A  kiud  Providence  directed  their 
flight;  for  instead  of  running  eastward,  across  the  fields  that 
were  just  going  to  be  overthrown,  tliey  fled  westward,  into  a 
wood  that  had  little  share  in  the  desolation. 

"  When  they  were  about  twenty  yards  from  Ibe  house,  tbey 
perceived  a  great  crack  run  very  quick  up  the  ground  fnmi 
the  river.  Immediately  the  land  behind  them,  with  the  trees 
and  hedges,  moved  towards  the  Severn,  with  great  swiftness 
and  en  uncomnton  noise,  which  SamaeJ  Wilcocks  compared 
to  ft  large  flock  of  sheep  rnnuiog  swiftly  by  him. 

"  It  was  then  chiefly,  that  desolation  expanded  her  wings 
over  the  devoted  spot,  and  the  Birches  saw  a  mMneotary 
representetioD  of  a  partial  cb^os: — Then  nature  seemed  lo 
have  foi^otten  her  laws; — Trees  commenced  itinerant:  tboae 
that  were  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  advanced  towards  it, 
while  the  submerged  oak  broke  out  of  ils  watery  confineneBt, 
and  by  rising  many  feet,  recovered  a  place  ou  dry  land : — The 
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lolid  road  wat  awrpt  owsv,  as  its  dust  had  i>eeri  in  a  atonnjr 
day:-^Tben,  probably,  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  Severn 
•nMT^ed,  pnahinaf  towards  heaven  astonished  shoals  of  fisheSi 
and  hogsheads  of  water  inootnerable : — The  wood,  like  an 
embattled  body  of  vegetable  combatants,  stbrmed  the  bed  of 
the  overflowing  river;  and  triumphantly  waved  its  green 
colour*  over  its  recoiliiig  flood: — Fielda  became  moveablea; 
nay,  tht-y  fled  when  ouae  pursued ;  and  as  they  fled,  they  rent 
the  green  carpets  that  covered  tbem  in  a  thousand  pieces. — 
in  a  word,  dry  land  exhibited  the  dreadful  appearance  of  a 
Mft^torm:  Solid  earth,  as  if  it  bad  acquired  the  fluidity  of 
water,  tossed  itself  into  massy  wave*,  which  rose  or  sunk  at 
dw  beck  of  him  who  raised  the  tempest. — And,  what  is  most 
astonishing,  the  stupendous  hollow  of  one  of  those  waves,  ran 
for  near  a  quarter  of  a  milti  through  rocks  and  a  stony  soil,  with 
as  much  ease  as  if  dry  eartb,  stones,  and  rocks,  had  been  a 
part  of  the  liquid  element. 

"Soon  after  the  river  was  stopt,  Samoel  Cooksun,  a  former 
who  lives  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Birches,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  was  much  terri6ed  by  a  dust  of  wind,  that 
beat  against  his  window,  as  if  shot  had  been  thrown  against 
it:  bat  his  fright  greatly  increased,  when  getting  up  to  see  if 
the  flood,  that  was  over  his  ground,  had  abated,  he  perceived 
that  all  the  water  was  gone  from  his  fields,  and  that  scarce 
any  remained  in  the  Severn.  He  called  up  his  family;  ran  to 
the  river;  and  finding  that  it  was  dammed  up,  he  oaade  the 
best  of  his  way  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  of  Bnildwas,  the  next 
village  above,  which  be  supposed,  would  soon  be  under 
water. 

"He  was  happily  mistaken,  Providencejost  prepared  a  way 
for  their  escape.  The  Severn,  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
flood,  which  at  that  time  rendered  it  doubly  rapid  and  power- 
ful, having  met  with  two  dreadful  shocks,  the  one  from  her 
rising  bed,  and  the  other  from  tbe  intruding  wood,  could  do 
nothing  but  foam  and  turn  back  with  impetuosity.  Tbe 
ascending  and  descending  streams  conflicted  some  time  about 
Bnildwas  bridge.  The  river  sensibly  rose  for  some  miles 
back,  and  continued  rising,  till  just  as  it  was  near  entering  into 
the  houses  at  Buildwas,  it  got  a  vent  throogh  tbe  fields  on  the 
right;  and  after  spreading  far  and  near,  over  tbem,  collect^ 
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all  its  might  to  osaault  its  powerful  aggresaor,  I  nean  the  .. 
grore,  that  had  so  unexpectedly  turned  it  out  of  tbe  bed, 
which  it  had  enjoyed  for  countleu  ages.  Sharp  was  tbe 
attack,  but  the  resistance  was  yet  more  vigorous;  aad  tbe 
Severn,  repelled  a[i;ain  and  again,  waa  obliged  to  seek  its  mU 
empty  bed,  by  going  the  shortest  way  to  the  right;  aad  tbe 
moment  it  found  it  again,  it  precipitated  therein  with  a  dtea«L> 
ful  roar,  and  for  a  time  formed  a  oTnsidarable  cataract;  with 
inconceivable  fury,  (as  if  it  wanted  to  be  reveaged  on  ibe  first 
thing  that  came  in  its  way)  began  to  tear,  and  wash  away  a 
6ue  rich  meadow  opposite  to  the  grove;  and  there  in  ■  few 
hours,  worked  itself  a  new  channel  about  three  hundred  yards 
long,  through  which  a  baige  from  Shrewsbury  ventured  thna 
or  four  days  after. 

All  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  the  overthrow:  SMiie 
ascribe  it  to  an  earthquake;  others  to  a  slip  of  the  grovnd; 
and  not  a  few  remain  neuter,  confessing  that  ProvideBce  has 
condncted  this  pfaesomenoD  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  coafonnd 
tbe  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  force  even  philosophers  to  adore 
in  silence  the  God  of  nature,  wkoae  ways  are  piutfaidky  out, 
who  giueth  not  always  aceswif  of  kit  matt«rst  and  who  pei^ 
haps  strikes  an  erabiguoos  blow,  to  convince  us  that  the  bow 
of  his  righteous  vengeance  has  more,  than  one  string,  and  that 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  other  elements)  onr  mother  earth  may 
afibrd  us  an  untimely  grave,  either  by  the  slipping  of  her 
back,  or  by  tbe  convulsion  of  her  bowels. 

"  My  employment  and  taste  leading  me  more  to  search  oat 
the  mysteries  of  heaven,  than  to  scrutinize  tbe  pbenomeoa  of 
the  earth ;  and  to  point  at  the  wonders  of  grace,  than  at  dwss 
of  nature ;  1  leave  the  decision  of  the  question  about  tbe  dip 
and  tbe  earthquake,  to  some  abler  philosopher." 


The  principnl  places  of  note  in  this  hundred  sreHairkstooe, 
tbe  seat  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.,  6  miles  north-east  of 
W«n ;  Kackmere,  1  ^  mile  north-eaet  of  Whitchurch,  the  birth 
place  of  John  Talbot,  the  tirst  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  Calvnball, 
or  CloTcrley,  the  seal  of  J,  W.  Uodd,  Esq.,  5milcs  sonlb-^ast 
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of  Whitchurch^  Adderl^,  the  seat  of  Sir  Andreir  Corbett, ' 
B&rt,  3^  miles  north  of  Drayton;  Sfaaving^n,  the  seat  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Ear)  of  Kjlmorey,  4  miles  Bortb-we«t  by  north  of 
Drayton;  The  Styche,  near  Drayton,  the  reaidence  of  the  late 
W.  Clive,  Esq.,  and  the  birth  place  of  Lord  Clive,  see  p.  IIO. 
Frees  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Hill,  Knight,  4  miles  north-east 
of  Wem;  Ketley,  famous  for  its  iron  and  coal  works;  Rowtoo, 
in  the  parish  of  High  Ercali,  the  birth  place  of  Richard  Bax. 
ter,  the  celebrated  nonconformist,  see  p.  456;  Eyton,  in  the 
parish  of  Wroxeter,  the  birth  place  of  Lord  Herbert,  of 
Cbirbary,  see  p.  144;  Liilesbatl,  5^  milea  north-east  of  Wel- 
ling;ton ;  Attingbam,  4  miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Berwick;  Wroxeter,  Buildwas,  the  Wrekin, 
Wem,  Whitchurch,  Drayton,  Newport  and  Wellington; 
Orleton,  the  seatofW-  Cludde,  Esq.,  1  mile  west  of  Shiffnal! 
The  Shrewsbury  caoal  runs  through  the  south  part  of  this 
hundred,  to  near  Wombridge,  and  the  Severn  bonnds  it  on 
part  of  the  west,  and  on  the  north,  dividing  South  Bradford 
from  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Condorer,  and  a 
detached  part  of  Stottesden.  Wem  was  the  native  place  of 
Sir  Thomas  Adams,  Sir  John  Astley,  and  Mr.  John  Ireland. 
Whitchurch,  of  Wheelock;  Newport,  of  the  witty  Tom 
Brown;  and  Wellington,  of  Dr.  Withering,  the  celebrated 
botanist. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  FORD. 

The  hundred  of  Ford  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Muntgo. 
meryshire,  on  the  north  by  Montgomeryshire,  the  hundred  of 
Oswestry,  and  the  hundred  of  Pimbill;  on  the  east  by  the 
liberties  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  hundred  of  Condover,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  hundred  of  Purslow.  In  (he  hundred  of 
Ford  there  is  much  pebbly  loam,  and  some  light  coloured 
clays,  lying  over  limestone  in  ihe  north  bordera;  its  southern 
district  is  very  much  a  deep,  clayey  soil,  with  coal  under,  and 
becomes  at  last  gravelly,  rocky,  and  uneven.  The  population 
of  this  hundred  in  1821,  was  6,384;  the  numberof  inhabited 
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boUsMf  1,098;  the  number  of  raniliei  chi^y  etnplojred  in 
i^culture,  81S;  in  trade  and  aiannfactares,  966.  It  com- 
prehends the  Ford  and  Poateibury  diruions. 

The  Ford  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Ford,  contains  the 
parishes  of 

1.  Alberbanr,  (part  of) 

2.  Ford, 

3.  Cardeston, 

4.  Westbnry. 

1.  The  Shropshire  partofUie  parish  of  Alberbury,  contains 
the  townships  of 


1.  Alberbury, 

2.  Amaston, 
9.  Sowton, 
4.  Eyton, 

b,  Wattlesboroogh, 


6.  Wollaaton. 

7.  Bultbey, 

8.  Winnington, 

9.  Trcfnant. 


The  township  of  Wattlesborougb  is  partly  in  Cardeston  parish. 
Alberbury  parish  is  partly  in  Deyther  hundred,  and  partly 
.in  Caune  hundred,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery;  riz^tbe 
.townships  of  Bausley  upper,  Bansley  lower,  Criggeon,  Mid- 
dleton,  and  Uppington. 

2.  The  parish  of  Ford,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Ford. 

3.  The  pari^  of  Cardeston,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Cardeston, 

2.  Wattlesborough,  (part  of) 

4.  The  parish  of  Westbury,  contains  the  townsh  ips  of 

1.  Cause,  I      7.  Wallop, 

2.  Fo^€8^  8.  Westbury, 
a.  Marsh  and  Wigmore,     I      9.  Westley, 

4.  Minsterley,  [    10.  Whitton, 

5.  Strelton,  11.  Yockleton. 

6.  Vennington,  [ 
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An  extraordioary  flood  happened  at  Minsterley  on  the 
evening  of  May  27tb,  1811,  of  which  the  following  intereslinj 
account  is  taken  from  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  of  the  Friday 
following. 

"  Ou  Monday  aAernoon  a  violent  Btorm  of  bait,  thunder  and 
lig;htning,  was  widely  felt,  particatariy  S.  W,  of  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  air  was  sultry,  the  ligbtnin;  very  vivid, 
and  the  thunder  is  described,  by  peraons  near  Mtnsterley,  to 
have  been  similar  to  the  report  of  many  cannon  immediately 
over  their  heads:  near  the  White  Grit,  hailstones  two  inches 
in  circumference,  lay  almost  a  foot  deep.  Abont  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  a  cloud  burst  upon  the  ridge  of  bills  called 
the  Sliperstones,  and  a  torrent  of  water,  with  irresistible  foroe, 
and  thundering  sound,  rushing  down  the  hill  side,  swept 
away  ser^ral  smatl  cottages  belonging  to  the  White  Grit 
miners.  Part  of  the  vast  body  of  water  took  a  direction 
through  Habberley,  but  the  greatest  quantity  pursued  its 
course  along  the  valley  throagh  which  runs  Miniterley  brotA. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Nailor's,  of  Hoxtun  Mills,  buildings 
and  every  thing  in  its  way  were  overwhelmed ;  and  our  readers 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  bulk  aud  impetuosity  of  the  tor- 
reot,  when  they  are  told,  that  among  many  others  which  it 
tore  up  by  the  roots,  one  tree,  containing  about  80  feel  of 
timber,  was  floated  over  meadows  more  than  a  mile, 

"  Between  five  and  six  o'clock  the  deluge  reached  Minster- 
ley,  flooding  almost  every  house  in  the  village.  Mr,  Vaughan, 
a  farmer,  was  awept  away  from  his  fold,  and  carried  several 
hundred  yards  through  the  bridge,  where  the  current  threw 
bim  upon  a  pigsti*?,  from  whence  he  climbed  to  the  roof  of  a 
house  and  was  saved :  his  sister  was  carried  a  great  distance, 
and  left  in  the  bmiiclies  of  a  tree ;  but  so  much  bruised  that 
she  is  Hot  expected  to  survive;  not  a  trace  is  left  of  hm 
thrashing  inacbioe,  or  stabling;  but  five  horses  escaped. 
Thirteen  petsons  were  miraculously  saved  in  the  Angel  pub- 
lick  house:  on  the  first  alarm  they  ran  up  stairs,  and  when 
the  water  had  reitched  the  second  story,  they  cIuAg  to  the 
rafters.  The  stabling,  with  all  other  contiguous  buildings, 
were  swept  away.  In  the  stables  were  17  horses,  and  they 
swam  out.  The  stables  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Williams,  and  part  uf 
the  church  wall,  are  also  carried  away.     The  persons  who 
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perished  in  this  village  were,  Mr.  Hoggins,  a  (knner;  Holmes, 
•  labonrer,  and  another  person. 

"The  next  scene  of  desolation  was  Pontesford,  where  it  is 
enough  to  mention  its  rarages  only  at  one  spot.  At  Mr. 
Heighway's  it  burst  into  the  house  through  the  windows,  (ill 
at  length  the  walls  gare  way,  and  Mr.  He^bway's  venerable 
grandmother,  aged  83,  with  two  female  servants  and  a 
labourer,  were  hurried  into  the  abyss.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Heigbway's  wife  and  another  lady  climbed  upfin  the  roof  of 
the  house,  from  whence  they  beheld  Mr.  Heighway  clinging  to 
a  pole,  who  was  lifted  by  two  men  upon  the  bridge  about  30 
yards  distant.  Mr.  Bennett,  an  overseer  of  PMitesbary  coal 
works,  and  two  others,  got  into  a  hay  lofV,  where  de^nii^ 
tbemselrto  secure,  they  were  in  the  act  of  petitionii^  the 
Almighty  to  deliver  the  persons  upon  the  bridge,  part  i^ 
which  had  just  follen  in ;  when  instantly  the  building  was  swept 
away,  and  the  unfortunate  men  were  all  lost.  The  bodies 
of  these  men  were  not  found  yesterday.  Hie  loas  of  Mr. 
Heighway  it  is  supposed,  will  exceed  £4000.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  his  house,  except  the  end  on  which  his  wife  and  her 
companion  were  saved,  is  destroyed,  together  with  the 
furniture,  stabling,  bams,  sheds,  two  valuable  horseit,  tan-pits, 
bides,  bark,  &c.;  and  every  tree  is  torn  away  from  his 
orchard.     At  this  place  the  water  was  at  least  30  feet  deep. 

"At  Minsterley  the  water  was  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep  in 
some  bouses:  the  house  and  mill  at  Plod's  Green  were 
carried  away. 

"At  Hanwood  the  damage  done  in  the  linen  mills  of 
Marshall,  Atkinson,  and  Co.,  is  considerable.  The  stocks  uf 
floor  and  the  premises  belonging  to  Mr,  Blower,  and  Hr. 
Pickering,  have  sustained  much  injury;  and  indeed  it  may 
said,  that  every  bridge  and  mill  within  the  course  of  the 
torrent,  has  either  been  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged.  Mr. 
Warter's  uf  Cruck  Meole,  bad  one  cow  carried  away,  and  Mr. 
Ri^n  another. 

"Tbe  torrent  following  the  course  of  Meole  Brook,  reached 
Coleham,  one  of  tbe  suburbs  of  this  town,  about  half-past  tea 
o'clock  at  night,  with  a  tremendous  roaring  noise.  Tbe 
cellars  and  lower  rooms,  belonging  to  the  Seven  Stars  pablicL 
house,  and  all  the  houses  4idjoining  were  delnged ;  tbe  street 
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in  front  of  Mr.  Hulbeifs  factory  was  ioundated  totbe  dr;()th 
of  nearly  three  feet,  by  an  instantaDeoua  ^usb.  At  tbis  time 
the  Doise  of  the  carrent  was  inconceivably  dreadful,  and  the 
cries  of  "Help  !  Help!" — "Drowning  !"&c.  contributed  to 
tbe  horror  of  the  sound.  The  force  of  this  g^at  body  of 
water  rushing  into  the  Serern  from  Meole  Brook,  actually 
turned  tbe  current  of  the  rirer  Serem,  which  rose  near  the 
English  Bridge,  four  feet  perpendicular,  in  less  than  ten 
minutes.  Much  damage  has  been  done  at  the  Abbey  mill, 
and  in  tbe  garden  contiguous.  The  force  of  the  torrent 
running  under  Colehani  bridge,  carried  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  field  occupied  by  Mr.  Birch,  by  which  several  baodred 
square  yards  of  ground  will  be  lost  to  the  owner, 

"The  number  of  lives  lost,  amoants  tonineatPontesford.and 
three  at  Minsterley.  Yesterday,  tbe  coroner  (Mr.  Wollaston, 
of  Bishop's  Castle,)  and  a  jury,  assembled  to  view  the  bodies 
that  have  been  found,  in  order  that  tbe  friends  of  the  unfortu- 
nate individuals  might  pay  tbe  last  duty  of  mournful 
affection. 

"Ours  is  but  a  faint  description  of  the  calamity  and  distress 
which  hare  been  felt,  tJnaccnstomed  as  we  are  in  this  inland 
situation,  to  such  scenes,  no  fmagination  can  picture  the 
deflation.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
property  damaged  and  destroyed ;  many  hundred  thousands 
of  pounds  cannot  recall  order,  and  redeem  the  destruction  to 
agriculture  and  property  of  every  kind.  We  have  beard  it 
said,  that  in  the  parishes  of  Pootesbury,  Worthen,  and  West- 
bury,  at  least  three  thousand  acres  of  land  were  deluged.  The 
number  of  cottages  loar,  has  not  been  ascertained ;  and  who 
shall  tell  the  anguish  of  many  a  peasant,  whose  family  is  now 
perhaps  homeless,  and  whose  garden  ground  is  laid  desolate. " 

"  In  this  instance,  tbe  benevolence  of  Salopians  was 
unbounded;  the  sum  of  £1,862  was  subscribed,  leaving 
£514,  14«.  over  and  above  tbe  liberal  aid  afforded  to  sui^ 
sufferers  as  were  known  to  require  it,  or  who  applied  for 
Telief." 
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The  PoDtnbury  diviaioii  of  Uw  hundred  of  Ford,  contains 
the  parishes  of 

1.  Pontesbar;, 

2.  Habberley, 

3.  Ratlinghope,  (part  of) 

4.  Worthen,  (part  of) 

I.     The  pari§h  of  Ponteabury,  contaias  the  townships  of 


6.  Hinlon,  Auslontand 

Farley, 

7.  E()g;e,  Lea,  and  Polnere, 

8.  Upper  Longden, 

9.  Lower  Loagden. 


1.  Pontesbury, 

3.  Aaterley, 
9.  Crocktoo,  Newnham,  and 

Sascolt, 

4.  Ponleaford,  Plealey,  and 

Sibberacott, 
.&.  CrDckmeole  and  Arscott, 

N.  B,  The  township  of  Little  Hanwood,  in  this  parish  ia  in 
the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  township  of  Oakes,  also  in 
this  parish,  is  in  the  Condover  division  of  the  hundred  ef 
Condover. 

Crnckton,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Harries,  Esq^  about  6  raikt 
from  Shrewsbury,  is  a  neat  building,  pleasantly  sitaated,  and 
is  well  sheltered  by  natural  and  artifidal  plantations. 

3.     The  parish  oFHabberley,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Habberley. 

3.  That  part  of  the  parish  of  Ratlinghope,  (pro.  Rechop) 
which  is  in  the  hundred  of  Ford,  contains  only  the  township  of 


The  other  part  of  the  parish  riz.,  the  townships  of  Ratlings 
hope  and  Stitt,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Purslow. 

4.    That  part  of  the  parish  of  Worthen,  which  is  in  the 
hundred  of  Ford,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Heath  upper,  or  over,  and  Heath  nether, 
3.  Habberley  office. 
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N.  B.  Tbe  remainder  of  tfae  parish  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Cbirbor;,  and  in  Montgomeryshire. 

Hampton  Hall  in  tbe  parish  of  Worthen,  was  built  soom 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  second,  by  Hugh  Powell, 
Esq.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Captain 
Herbert,  a  descendant  of  the  Powis  family,  who  in  tbe  year 
1749,  enlarjfed  and  rebuilt  it.  It  is  now  tbe  residence  and 
property  of  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  by  purchase. 

Tbe  principal  places  of  note  in  the  hundred  of  Ford,  are 
Winnington,  the  birth  place  of  tbe  long-lived  Thomas  Parr, 
11  miles  north-west  by  west  of^hrewsbury ;  the  Stiperatones 
hill,  about  5  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Bisbopscastle,  and 
the  Snailbach  mines,  9  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Bishops- 
eastle,  (of  botb  which  see  an  account  under  tfae  Plain  of 
Shropshire,  and  Minerals;)  and  Loton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart.,  near  Alberbury< 


THE  LIBERTIES  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

The  liberties  of  Shrewsbury  are  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Pimhill  and  the  hundred  of  Ford,  on  tbe  north  by  the  hundred 
of  Pimhill,  on  the  east  by  Bradford,  north  and  south,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  hundred  of  Condover.  A  detached  part  of 
the  hundred  of  Pimhill,  about  If  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  funning  an  irregular  parallelogram,  is  surrounded  . 
by  them.  In  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury  as  well  as  in  the 
hundred  of  Ford  there  is  mucb  pebbly  loam,  and  some  reddish 
rock  and  clay,  north  of  Shrewsbury,  The  populatiou  of  the 
liberties  of  Shrewsbury,  (which  include  the  town,)  waa  in 
1821,  21,695;  tbe  number  of  inhabited  houses,  3^99;  tbe 
number  of  families  chiefiy  employed  in  agriculture,  758;  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  2,^7. 

The  liberties  of  Shrewsbury  consist  of  tbe  Castle  Ward ,  tbe 
Stone  Ward,  wid  the  Welsh  Ward  dirisions. 
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The  Castle  Ward  dirision,  containa  ihe  following 
blewicfca. 


.  Castle  Ward,  (part  of) 
walls. 


within  the  wal 

2.  Castle  Foregnte,  (part  of) 

3.  Cotton  Hill,  (part  of) 

4.  Greet  and  Little  Berwick, 

5.  Lealon, 

In  the  parish  of  St  Mary. 


6.  Newton, 

7.  Wollascot, 

8.  Astley  (chape)ry,) 

9.  Clive,  (chapelry,) 
10.  Sansaw, 


II. 

1.  Castle  ward,  (part  of)  4.  Hencot, 

within  the  walls,  5.  Albright  Lee, 

3.  Castle  Foregate,  (part  of)      6.  Harlscot, 
3.  Cotton  Hill,  (part  of) 

Id  the  parish  of  St.  Alkmond. 

N.B.  The  other  parts  of  the  parish  of  St  Alkmood,  rk,, 
part  of  Stone  Ward,  within  the  walls,  and  Preston  Montford 
and  Dinthill,  are  in  the  Stone  Ward  and  Welsh  Ward 
dtvisioDs. 

in. 

I.  Castle  Forc^te,  (part  of) 
3.  Cotton  Hill,  (part  of) 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Jaliao. 

N.B.  .The  other  paria  of  the  parish  of  St.  Julian,  riz.,  part 
of  Stone  Ward,  within  (he  walls,  part  of  Coleham,  part  of 
Pulley,  and  part  of  Shelton  and  Oxon,  are  in  the  Stone 
Ward,  and  Welsh  Ward  divisions. 

IV. 

1.  Battlefield, 

3.  Albright  Hus«ey,  or  All  Hussey, 
In  the  parish  of  Battlefield. 

See  an  account  of  the  battle  which  was  fought  here  in 
the  ceign  of  Henry  the  fourth,  under  the  ancient  history  of 
{Shrewsbury,  at  the  close  of  the  appendix. 
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V. 

1.  Preston  Gobdds,  or  Gabbalda, 

2,  MerringtoD, 

lo  the  parish  of  Preslon  Gobalda. 

VI. 

1.  Hadnall,  (chapelrjr,) 

2.  Haston, 

3.  Hardfficke  and  Shotton, 

4.  Smethcot, 

5.  Aldertoo, 

la  the  parish  of  Middle. 

N.B.  The  remainder  of  the  parish  of  Middle,  viz.,  Middle, 
Baldertoii,  Newton  on  the  hill,  and  Marton  townships,  and 
part  of  the  towndiip  of  Sleap,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Fimhill. 


Griufihill, — theosty  township  in  the  parish  of  Grinsbill. 

Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  toad  was  foond  alive 
in  a  solid  block  of  stone,  hewn  out  of  the  quarry  at  Grinsbill. 
Tbc  creature  Burvived  its  liberation  only  a  few  momenta. — It 
has  been  carefully  preserved  in  spirits  by  Sir  Andrew  Corbet, 
Bart.,  and  is  dow  in  the  possession  of  bis  son,  Andrew  Vincent 
Corbet,  Esq.,  of  Acton  Beynald  Hall,  the  proprietor  of  the 
quarry. 

vin. 

1.  BroughtoD, 

2.  Yortoii, 

In  the  parish  of  Bronghton. 

IX. 

Acton  Reynold,  in  the  parish  of  Shawbury. 

Acton  Reynold  Hal),  the  mansion  of  Andrew  Vincent 
Corbet,  Esq.  is  distant  7  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Hawkatone.      The  principal  part  of  the  bouse  is  uf 
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tnoderD  erection,  and  is  bnilt  with  the  bMdlifal  free  stone  of 
the  neighbonring  quarry  ofGrinBhil],  The  lituatMHi  of  tbe 
boose,  on  a  ^ntie  deration,  is  extreme!;  pleasant,  and  dw 
views  which  it  commands,  exteniire  and  highly  pictnresqne, 
comprehending  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  tb»  "county. 

N.  B.  The  remainder  of  the  parish  of  Shawbury,  compre- 
hends Edgeboulton,  Shawbnry,  Muckleton,  (part  of)  Preston 
Brockhurol,  Great  Wytbeford,  and  Little  W'ythef<ml  town- 
sfaipB,  in  the  Whitchurch  diyision  of  Bradford,  North;  and 
Besford  township  in  the  hundred  of  Pimhill. 

11. 

The  Stone  Ward  division  contains  th»  following  constable- 
wicks,  TIE,, 


1.  Stone  Ward,  (pari  of)  within  the  walls, 

2.  Colebam.  (part  oQ 

3.  Pulley,  (part  of) 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Julian. 

N.  B.  The  remainder  of  the  parish  of  St.  Julian,  viz.,  part  of 
Castle  For^;ale,  part  of  Cotton  Hill,  and  part  of  Sbelton  and 
Oxon,  are  iu  Castle  Ward,  and  Welsh  Ward  divisions. 

II. 

1.  Stone  Ward,  (pnrt  of)  within  ^e  walls, 

2.  Betton  and  AlKmerr, 

3.  Whitley  and  Welbacb, 

111  the  parish  of  St,  Chad. 

N.B.  The  remainder  of  the  parish  of  St.  Chad,  viz.,  Welsh 
Ward,  Frankwvll,  Up  Bossal,  Down  Bossal,  Bicton  and 
Calcot,  Onslow,  Woodcote  and  Horlon,  Monkmeole  and 
Goosbill,  and  part  of  Sbellon  and  Oxon,  is  in  Welsh  Ward 
dirision. 

III. 

Stone  Ward,  (part  of)  within  tbe  walls, 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Alkmond. 
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N,  B.  Tbe  remainder  of  tbe  parish  of  St.  Alkmond  riz., 
pari  of  tbe  Caatle  ward  withio  the  walls,  part  of  Castle 
Foregate,  part  of  Cotton  hill,  Hencot,  Albri^htlee  and 
Harlaoot  townafaipa,  Preston  Montford,  and  Dintbill,  is  in 
Castle  Ward  aad  Welsh  Ward  dirisions. 

IV, 

1.  Abbey  Foregate,  east  end, 
3,  Abbe;  FoT^;ate,  west  end, 
3.  Coleham,  (part  of) 
In  the  parish  of  Holy  Cross,  aad  St.  Giles, 

V. 


3.  Pulley,  (part  of) 

3.  Nobold. 

^  Mewton,  and  Edgebold, 

In  tbe  paridi  of  Meole  Brace. 


Sutton, — the  only  township  in  the  parish  of  Sutton. 

VII. 

Little  Hanwood,  b  die  parish  <^  Pooleabary. 

N.B.  The  other  parts  of  the  parish  of  Pontesbury,  riz., 
Poulesbury,  Asterley,  Cruekton,  Newnfaam  and  Sascott,- 
Poutesfonl  Plealey  and  Sibberscott,  Cruckmeole  and  Arseott, 
Hinloii  Auston  and  Farley,  Edge  Lea  and  Polmere,  Upper 
Longden,  and  Lower  Loogden,  are  in  the  Ponlesbnry  division 
of  the  hundred  of  Ford,  and  the  township  of  Oakes,  also  in 
this  pariah,  ia  in  the  CondoTer  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Coodover. 

III. 

The  Welsh  Ward  division,  contains  the  following  const»> 
blawicks 
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1.  Welsh  Ward, 

2.  Frankwell. 

3.  Up  Rossal, 

4.  Down  Romal, 
6.  BictOD  and  Calcot, 

Id  the  pariah  of  St.  Chad. 


6.  Oaslow, 

7.  Woodcote  and  Horton, 
a  Monk  Meole  &.  Gooshil), 
9.  Shelton  &  Ozon,  (part  of) 


N.  B,  The  other  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Chad,  rtz.,  part  of 
Stone  Ward,  within  the  walls,  Betton  and  Alkmere,  and 
Whitley  and  Welbach  townships,  is  in  Stone  Ward  division. 


Sbellou  and  Ozon,  (part  of) 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Julian. 

N.B.  The  other  parts  of  the  parish  ofSt.  Ja)ian,viz.,partof 
Castle  Fore^te,  part  of  Cotton  Hill,  part  of  Stone  Ward, 
within  the  walla,  part  of  Coleharo,  and  part  of  Policy,  are  in 
Castle  Ward,  and  Stone  Ward  divistODS. 

III. 

Preston  Montford,  and  Dinthil),  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alkmonl. 

Preston  Montford  was  the  seat  of  the  Hathertons,  conveyed 
by  an  heiress  to  the  Chambres  of  Petton,  and  then  the  inheri- 
tance of  Mr,  Cbambre's  third  daughter,  who  derised  it  to  her 
nephew.  Colonel  Hill,  father  of  the  present  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 
It  is  now  the  residence  of  Sir  F.  B.  Hill. 

N.B.  The  other  parts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Alkmond,riz., 
part  of  Castle  Ward,  withinthe  walls,  part  of  Castle  Foregale, 
part  of  Cotton  Hill,  and  the  townships  of  Rencol.  Albr^bt 
Lee,  and  Harlscot,  part  of  Stone  Ward,  within  the  walls,  part 
of  Colebain,  and  part  of  Pulley,  are  in  Castle  Ward,  and 
Stone  Ward  dirisions, 

IV. 

Hanwood,  in  the  parish  of  Hanwood,  or  Great  Haowood. 
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Eaoh  of  the  tfaree  wmrds  bu  «  aeparate  High  Constable, 
called  a  **  Serjeaot  at  Mace. " 

See  an  account  of  tbe  ancient  history  of  .Shrewibury,  at  the 
close  of  the  appendix. 

The  principal  places  of  note  in  the  liberties  of  Sbrewaburjr, 
are,  Clire,  (3  miles  south  of  Wem.)  the  birth  place  of  the  poet 
Wycherley ;  Hardwicke,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hill,  5^  miles  north- 
east by  north  of  Shrewsbury ;  Battlefield,  see  appendix,  at  the 
close.  Sutton, l|miIefromShrewsbury,famouaforitHSpa.  s^e 
p.  648.  Grinshill,  Periley,  and  Shrewsbury,  The  rirer  Severn 
runs  through  this  divisioo,  of  which  it  is  the  boundary  in  part 
of  tbe  north-west,  diridiiig  it  Irom  Pimhili,  The  Shrewsbury 
canal  begins  at  Shrewsbury,  and  runs  through  the  liberties, 
into  South  Bradford. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  CONDOVER. 

Tbe  hundred  of  Condorer  ia  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
hundred  of  Ford,  on  the  north  by  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury, 
OB  the  east  by  Bradford,  South,  a  detached  part  of  tbe  hundred 
of  Stottesden,  and  part  of  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  hundred  of  Munslow.  In  the  hundred  of 
Condorer  there  is  more  flat  land  than  in  Stottesden,  Orers, 
and  Mnoslow,  but  still  great  inequality  ofsurface.  Tbe  Lyth 
Hill  stands  within  it,  the  Caradoe  and  Lawley,  which  are 
distinct  hills  of  some  height,  and  the  extensive  common  of 
Longmynd,  which  is  still  higher,  connects  it  to  the  south  and 
west  with  the  hundreds  of  Munslow  and  Purslow,  In 
Condover  hundred  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gravelly  loam,  sand, 
and  clay,  and  sometimes  intermingled  in  very  small  beds; 
clayey  soils  lying  over  red  sand  stone,  and  others  with  gravel 
or  sand  under  them.  The  population  of  thiu  hundred  in  1821, 
was  5,818;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  1,023;  the  num- 
ber of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  891  ;  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  181.  Condover  comprehend*  the  Couud 
and  Condover  divisions. 
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Tbe  Conad  diviaion  of  the  hundred  ofCenderere 
tlu  parishet  of 


1.  BerriiwtoB, 

2.  Coporf; 

a  Pitcbford, 
4.  Acton  Burnel, 
ft.  Hnrloy, 


e.  Kadey, 

7.  Preen,  or  Church  Preen, 

8.  Atcham,  (part  of) 

9.  Cvdinglon.  (part  of) 


1.     Th«  parish  of  Berringtoo,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Berrinf^toD, 

2.  BroBiptoD, 

3.  Eaton  Mascott, 

4.  Cantlop. 

3.     Tho  pariih  of  Cound  contains  th«  townships  of 

1.  Cound,  (Lower) 
3.  Golding, 

3.  Harnage, 

4.  Cound.  (Upper) 

Cressage,  a  township  in  this  parish,  and  a  cbapelrj,  is  ia 
tbe  Condover  division  of  the  hundred. 

Cound  Hall,  is  a  respectable  brick  erection,  six  miles  sonth- 
east  of  Salop,  on  tbe  Wenlock  road,  tbe  property  of  John  C. 
Pelhaip,  Esq.  It  ia  situated  in  a  finely  wooded  flat  country, 
with  the  river  Severn  rolling  in  its  front,  end  commands  a 
diversity  of  rich  and  picturesque  scenery. 

3.  The  pariah  of  Pitcbford,  contains  only  tbe  township  of 

Pitcbford. 

4,  Tbe  parish  of  Acton  Burnel,  contains  tbe  townships  of 

1.  Acton  Bornel, 

3.  Ruckley  and  Langley,  (chapelry,) 

3.  ActtHi  Pigott, 

Acton  Burnel,  is  remarkable  for  a  castle  buiH  soon  after 
the  conquest,  where,  in  tbe  reign  of  Edward  the  first,  a 
parliament  was  held,  in  which  several  statutes  were  made,  and 
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aontiderable  grmnto  allowed  the  kiofi;  to  carry  oa  tbe  wan 
against  tbe  Scota.  Many  of  the  Welab  nobles,  wbo  bad 
taken  op  arms,  were  pardoned  by  this  parliament;  and  tbe 
fttnouH  act  called  "The  Statute  Merchant,"  was  made  here,  by 
which  debtora  in  London,  York^  and  Bristol,  were  obliged  to 
appear  before  tbe  different  mayors,  and  agree  upon  a  certain 
day  of  payment,  otherwise  an  execution  was  issued  against 
their  goods. 

A  great  part  of  ibis  castle  is  still  standing;  tbe  walls  are 
exceeding  strong  aud  adorned  with  fine  battlementa  and  rows 
of  windows,  with  curious  carred  work.  The  building  is 
square,  and  in  many  places  entire,  having  suffered  less  from 
the  injuries  of  time  than  most  others  in  the  kingdom;  and, 
from  the  whole  of  its  appearance  must  originally  hare  been  a 
Boble  and  magni6cent  structure. 

The  castle  is  tbe  property  of  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  Bart., 
who  has  erected  an  el^ant  residence  in  its  vicmity. 


5.    The  parish  of  Harley,  contains  tbe  townships  af 

1.  Harley,  (part  of) 
3,  Blakeway  Farm. 

N.  B.  Tbe  other  part  of  Harley  is  in  Wenloek. 

6,    The  parish  of  Kenley,  cootaios  only  the  towoship  of 

Kenley. 

7,    The  parish  of  Preen,  or  Church  Preen,  contains  only 
tbe  township  of 

Church  Preen. 

t.    Tbe  parish  of  Atcham,  conlaiaa  tbs  towashipi  of 

1.  Bettou, 
3.  Chilton, 

3.  Cronkhill, 

4.  Eautrey,  or  Eanstry. 
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N.  6.  The  other  townabips  in  thJa  parish,  are  Alcbam,  or 
Altii^ain,  Uckm^oD,  and  Berwick  Mariston,  aH  in  the 
Wdlington  division  oflbe  hundred  of  Bradford,  South, 

9.    Tl>e  pari&b  of  Cardington,  containo  only  the  towDship  of 

Holt  Preen, 


N.  B.  The  other  townehips  in  this  parish  are  CardinglOD, 
Chaltvell,  Cotnley,  Enchmarsh,  Gretton,  Lydleys  Hayes, 
Plush,  and  Wilston,  all  in  the  upper  divbion  of  the  hnndred  of 
Muuslflw, 


The  Condover  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condorercoolains 
th«  parishes  of 


1,  Condover, 

2,  Staplelon, 

3,  Cbnrch  Pulverbatch,  or 

Churton, 

4,  Frodesley, 

5,  Longiior, 


6.  Sroetbcott, 

7.  Wolstaston, 

6.  Leebotwood, 

9,  Cound,  (part  of) 

10.  Ponteabiiry,  (part  of) 

11.  LeightoD,  (part  of) 


1.     The  parish  of  Condover  contains  the  townships  of 


1.  Condover, 

2.  Bayston, 

3.  Boreton, 

4.  Condover  Hamlets, 
b,  Dorrington, 


6.  Great  Lyih, 

7.  Great  Ryton, 

8.  Little  Lyth  and  Westley, 

9.  ^  Lythwood. 


3.    The  parish  of  Slapleton,  contains  (he  townships  of 

1.  Stanleton  and  (be  Hamlets, 

2,  Netley. 

3.     He  parish  of  Church  Pulverbatch,  or  Cburtoti,  con- 
tains the  townships  of 


*  Ljthvood  ii  11  tojii  dcBKine. 
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1.  Cburdi  FulverbBtcfa, 

2.  Caatle  Pulrerbatch, 

3.  Cotbercott, 

4.  Wilderley, 
6.  Wrentnall. 

Pulver-Batdi  had  formerly  a  castle  built  in  the  reign  of 
WilliaiD  the  Conqueror.  It  Itas  been  long  in  ruins,  but  a 
•uiBciency  remains,  to  efaew  ibat  it  was  once  a  place  of 
considerable  strength. 

A  little  below  this  place  is  Haekstow  forest,  extending  a 
great  way  among  tbe  mountains,  where  at  Stiperstone  hill 
rise  several  great  beapa  of  stones  like  rocks,  close  together, 
called  by  the  Britons  Cameddau  tewion.  It  is  iiiicertaiD 
whether  these  were  some  of  those  alluded  to  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  in  these  words:  "Tfao  last,  Harald  on  foot,  with  a 
company  of  foot  soldiers  lightly  armed,  and  furnished  with 
such  provisions  as  tbe  country  produced  for  him,  went  orer 
all  Wales,  and  made  his  way  through  it  in  so  brave  a  manner 
that  be  left  very  few  alive.  In  token  and  perpetual  memorial 
of  tliis  victory,  yon  will  find  in  Wales  many  heaps  of  stones, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  in  the  places,  where  he  gained 
any  advantage,  with  these  letters  inscribed  on  them  : 

BicJvU  victor  HaralduM, 
Here  Harald  waa  victorious." 

4.    Tbe  parish  of  Frodesley,  contains  only  the  towoahip  of 

Frodealey. 

5,    Tbe  parish  of  Longnor,  contains  only  tbe  township  of 

Longnor. 

6.    Tbe  parish  of  Smetbcott,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Smethcott, 

2.  Picklescott, 

3.  Betchcott. 

7.     Tbe  parish  of  Wolstaston,  contains  only  the  township  of 
Wolstaston. 
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8.  The  parish  of  Leebotwood,  oontaioB  onlj  the  towaihip  of 

Leebotwood. 

9.  The  parish  of  Coond  in  tbia  diriiioa  ooetains  onlj  thi 
township  of 

Creatage,  (a  diapelry) 

N.B,  The  other  toiraships  in  this  pariah  an  Goldia^, 
Harnage,  Lower  Coanil,  and  Upper  Cound,  all  in  the  Coniid 
dimioD  of  the  hundred. 

10.  The  parish  of  Poutesbury,  in  this  handred,  cootaias  odI; 
the  township  of 

Oakes. 

The  other  townships  of  this  parish  are  Asterley,  Crndc- 
meole,  Cruckton,  Eage,  Hiaton,  Longden  Lower,  Longden 
Upper,  Pontesbury,  and  Pontesford,  in  the  Pontesbury  difw 
•ton  of  the  hundred  of  Ford,  and  the  township  of  Little  Han- 
wood,  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

1 1.    The  parish  of  Leigbton,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Belswardine,  or  Belserdine, 

The  other  two  townships  of  this  parish  vis.,  Leighlon,  and 
Gamuton,  are  in  the  Wellington  division  of  the  bondred  of 
Bradford,  Soudi, 

Tbe  principal  places  of  note  in  the  handred  of  CondoTer, 
are,  Acton  Burnel,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  Bart, 
Longnor,  the  seat  of  Archdeacon  Corbet,  Pttchford  Hall,  the 
Mat  of  the  Hon.  Cecil  Jenkinson,  and  the  lakes  of  Shomer^ 
and  Beaamere,  abont  3  miles  south  of  Shrewsbury.  Tlie  rirer 
Serem  forms  the  boundary  of  this  hundred  on  the  nortfa-easi, 
and  diTides  it  from  Soath  Bradford. 
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THE  FRANCHISE  OF  WENLOCK. 

The  franchiBe  of  Wenlock  is  divided  into  seven  portioni, 
which  are  here  nambered  as  they  lie  from  north  to  south,  # 
The  first  is  bounded  ou  the  west  b;  Bradford,  South  a 
detached  part  of  Stotlesden,  the  hundred  of  Condover  and 
the  hundred  of  Munalow,  on  the  north  by  Bradford,  South,  on 
the  east  bj  the  hundred  of  Brimatry,  and  on  the  aonth  by  the 
hundred  of  Stoltesden ;  this  is  the  Iarg;e8t  portion.  The 
second  portion  liea  due  east  from  the  first,  and  is  in  the  center 
of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry.  The  third  is  nearly  eucompaased 
by  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  but  is  bounded  in  one  part  by  the 
hundred  of  Condover.  The  fourth  and  fifth  are  completely 
surrounded  by  the  hundred  of  MddsIow.  The  sixth  is 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden.  The 
seventh  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  uorlb  by  the  hundred  of 
Munslow,  on  the  east  by  Stuttenden,  and  a  detached  part  of 
the  hundred  of  Overs,  and  on  the  south  by  the  hundred  of 
Overs.  In  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  pale  coloured  clays 
prevail.  This  pale  coloured  clay  has  the  local  and  technical 
name  of  dye  earth,  and  though,  where  it  lies  deep  it  is  of  a 
blue  colour,  yet  when  near  the  surface,  it  becomes  of  a  pale 
yellow,  Irom  the  oxydation  of  the  iron  it  contains;  it  consists 
of  twenty  six  parts  of  calcareous  earth,  58  of  argil  16  of 
silex  and  iron.  It  might  have  been  used  to  advantage  on  the 
landy  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  between  Bridgnorth 
and  Worcester,  as  a  manure.  This  dye  earth  is  stratified, 
and  contains  marine  impressions.  Ironstone  and  coal,  are 
never  found  in  it,  except  a  small  stratum  of  coal,  sometimes 
near  the  top.  In  some  places  limestone  forms  tlie  aubstratom 
to  coal  and  ironstone ;  which  limestone  itself  lies  upon,  what 
is  here  called  black  rock,  having  the  appearance  of  basaltes, 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  columnar. 

Tbert,  ia  aouie  light  land  and  strata  of  coal,  of  ironstone  and 
of  limestone  in  great  abundance,  covered  with  a  soil,  reduced 
perhaps  by  the  operation  of  the  air  upon  the  limestone. 

■  A  detacheJ  pin  oF  Ihe  hundred  of  SloUculeo,  liea  on  Uic  nunb  cf  tbe  fint 
poniuB  of  ihe  f  nDchiie  at  Winlock. 
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Hie  population  of  Wenlock  in  1831,  was  17,365,  die 
BUmber  of  inhabited  houses  3,503;  families  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture  1,101 ;  in  trade  and  maoafaclares  2^1. 

The  6rstf  or  main  dirision  of  the  franchise  of  Wenloek,  eoB- 
tains  the  parishes  of 


1,  Wenlock  ParTa,  or 

Little  Wenlock, 

2,  Made  ley, 
a  Ben(h»n, 
4.  Broseley, 
6.  Barrow, 


6.  Wenlock  Ma^a,  or  Much 

Wenlock, 

7.  Willey, 

8.  H  nth  ley. 


9.  Lin 
10.  Mank'Hupton, 
1 1     Tt:**^»  o_^.^ 


11.  Ditton  Pnors, 
And  the  exira-paruchial  place  of  Poseohall. 

1.     The  parish  of  Wenlock  Parra,  contains  only  the  tovn- 
ship  of 

Wenlock  Parvn. 

2.  The  parish  of  Madeley,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Mftdeley. 

3.  The  parish  of  Benthall  contains  only  the  township  of 

Benthall. 

4.  The  parish  of  Broseley,  contains  only  the  towDsbip  of 

Broseley. 

Broseley  ia  parted  from  Madeley  by  the  rirer  Serem  on  the 
soutb-west,  and  is  a  very  popalous  pariah,  coats  and  iron  beni; 
its  chief  prodactions.  There  is  in  Broeeley  a  inaDafactnre  of 
glazed  tobacco  pipes. 

The  Tuckies,  an  old  maosioD,  IJ  mile  from  Broseley  stands 
upon  a  rising  ground,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  river 
Serem,  and  commands  a  prospect  of  the  surrounding  counlry, 
which  is  very  romnnlick.  The  estate  though  small,  it 
valuable,  containing  mines  of  coat  which  are  far  from  tieing 
exhausted  though  they  hare  been  worked  at  different  periods. 
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for  the  last  two  centuries.  Much  iron  is  made  on  this  side  of 
the  river  at  the  furnaces  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hazledine  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  Messrs.  Foreter. 

There  is  a  curiosity  found  here  in  the  stralnm  of  coal, 
resembling  a  fish  with  the  head  and  tail  lopped  off,  in  length 
about  8  inches,  and  three  in  breadth.  It  is  covered  with 
scales,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  black  speck,  and  appears 
very  natural.  Its  solidity,  and  consequently  its  weight, 
is  much  greater  than  those  of  the  substance  in  which  it  is 
infolded,  and  when  broken  it  appears  like  limestone.  Its 
taste  is  rather  salt  and  when  thrown  into  the  lire,  it  explodes 
with  much  violence. 

The  Tnckies  formerly  belonged  to  the  Langleys,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  a  Mr.  Edward  Pursell,  steward  to  their 
family,  and  afterwards  to  John  Wase,  Esq.  of  Broseley.  It  is 
at  present  the  property  of  Mrs.  Bryan. 

About  forty  years  ago  this  house  was  repaired  for  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald,  (father  of  the  present  Lord  Cochrane)  who 
resided  here  a  considerable  time,  making  chemical  experi- 
ments, among  the  principal  of  which,  was  that  of  extracting 
tar  from  coals.  For  this  purpose  many  kilns  or  ovens  were 
erected,  which  are  still  in  use.  The  process  was  condncted, 
as  follows. 

A  range  of  stoves  was  supplied  with  Coal  kept  burning  at 
the  bottom ;  the  smoke  was  conveyed  by  horizontal  tunnels 
into  a  capacious  fonnel,  built  of  bricks  supported  by  arches 
and  covered  on  the  top  by  a  shallow  pond  of  water.  The 
smoke  condensed  by  the  chill  of  the  water,  fell  on  the  bottom 
of  tbe  funnel  in  the  form  of  tar,  and  was  conveyed  by  pipes 
into  a  receiver,  whence  it  was  pumped  into  a  large  boiler,  and 
boiled  to  a  proper  consistence,  or  otherwise  inspissated  into 
pitch;  the  volatile  parts  which  arose  during  this  inspissation 
were  again  condensed  into  an  oil  used  for  varnish.  Great 
quantities  of  this  useful  article  were  sent  for  the  use  of  the 
nary,  and  much  of  it  was  used  in  japanning. 

Lord  Dnudonald  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  these 
andertaktngs,  and  no  doubt  to  his  skill  in  chemistry,  his  son 
the  present  admiral  is  much  indebted.      His  lordship  was  oiie 
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of  tlte  more  experienced  chemists,  and  thoroughl;  understood 
botb  the  ibeory  and  the  practice  of  the  science.  Many 
curious  anecdotes  of  his  cheerful  and  beneroleDt  disposition 
are  current  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Wase,  a  gentlcoian  of  Broseley,  upwards  of  eigfalj 
years  of  age,  relates  that  many  years  ago,  this  place  was  in 
possession  of  some  Dutchmen,  who  had  a  mint  for  coining 
base  money,  secreted  in  cellars  under  the  house.  They  kept 
race  horses,  and  lived  in  a  very  expensive  style. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1799,  a  most  melancholy  accident 
occurred  near  this  spot.  The  passage  boal^  id  crossing  the 
river,  which  at  this  place  is  very  rapid,  was  nnfortuoately 
overturned.  The  cause  of  the  accident  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  There  were  forty  one  persons  on 
board  the  vessel,  who  were  employed  iu  the  China  works  tif 
Messrs.  John  Rose,  &  Co.  Of  these,  thirteen  only  escaped,  tha 
remaining  twenty  eight,  were  all  drowned. 

These  unfortunate  persons  had  Just  beeo  liberated  from 
their  daily  employment,  at  the  ringing  of  the  nine  o'clock 
bell,  and  had  no  sooner  entered  the  vessel,  than  they  were 
precipitated  into  the  wide  current.  Owing  to  the  darkness  of 
the  oight,  it  was  impossible  for  those  persons  whom  the  heart 
rending  cries  of  perishing  friends  and  relations  had  brought 
to  the  banks  of  tfae  river,  to  render  any  effectual  assistance. 

Many  of  the  bodies  were  taken  up  the  next  morning,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  ill-fated  spot; — some  remained  under 
water  a  month,  and  a  few  were  never  found.  The  generou 
master  of  those  who  perished,  (John  Rose,  Esq.,}  provided 
coffins  at  h»  own  expense  for  their  interment,  and  waslre- 
quently  seen  to  shed  tears.  His  benevolent  conduct  towards 
the  surviving  sufferers,  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  will  ever 
endear  him  in  tbe  estimation  of  bis  servants,  and  of  the  world 
at  large,  and  when  be  shall  be  no  more,  bis  memory  will  be 
held  in  veneration,  both  as  a  master,  and  as  a  friend. 

It  was  the  opioion  of  those  who  were  preserved,  that  this 
melancholy  accident  was  caused  by  tbe  premeditated  act  of 
the  boatman,  who  having  been  some  time  before,  refused 
Rdmittance  to  a  dance  given  by  the  persons  who  were  in  the 
daily  habit  of  crossing  the  stream,  had  expressed  his  detennw 
nation   to  give   them  a  dncking.    Very  probably  it  was  hb 
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design  merely  to  frigblen  ihose  who  had  offeuded  him,  wilbont 
doing  them  any  real  injury.  How  painliil  must  have  been 
his  feelings  at  the  unexpected  resnit  of  his  dangerous  frolick- 
It  becomei  us  in  the  midst  of  sport,  to  beware  lest  we  scatter 
death. 


&    The  parish  of  Barrow,  contains  tbs  townships  of 

1.  Barrow, 

2.  Caugliley. 

6.  The  parish  of  Wenlock  Magna,  or  Much  Wenlock 
contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Wenlock,  5,  Presthope, 

2.  Atterley,  6.  Walton, 

3.  Burton,  7.  Wiffwag.Horaerfc  #  Uarley,  (part  of) 

4.  Callaughton,  8.  Wyke  and  Bradley. 

#  The  other  part  of  Uarley,  where  the  church  stands,  is  in 
the  hundred  of  Condover. 

Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq,  who  represented  the  town 
Wenlock  in  1744,  a  Tery  ingenious  poet,  was  bom  at  Burton 
upon  Trent  in  1706.  He  was  educated  first  at  Lichfield,  of 
which  cathedral  his  father  was  a  prebendary.  From  thence 
be  removed  to  Westmiasler  school,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  Dr.  Friend,  the  master.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  went  to 
Trinity  college  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A> 
In  1727,  be  was  entered  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  due 
course  was  called  to  the  bar,  Hia  application  to  the  law 
however,  did  not  withdraw  him  from  poetical  exercises. 
Soon  after  fais  settlement  in  chambers  he  produced  his  piece 
on  "Design  and  Beauty;"  but  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his 
performances,  was  that  on  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  in  which  he 
successfully  imitated  the  styles  of  Cibber,  Thomption,  Young, 
Pope  and  Swift.  In  the  year  1744,  he  marrit^d  a  niece  of 
Bishop  Trimnell  of  Winchester,  and  was  abont  the  same  time 
chosen  into  parliament  for  Wenlock,  but  cut  no  figure  as  a 
senator,  which  made  Dr.  Johnson  obserre,  "  Browne,  one  of 
the  first  wits  in  this  country,  got  into  parliament,  and  never 
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•peaed  bin  mouth."  In  1754|  Mr.  Browpe  published  bis  Latin 
Poem,  "De  Animi  immortalttate,"  of  which  there  have 
been  several  translations,  but  the  beat  is  that  of  Soame  Jmjiu. 
He  died  in  1760,  and  his  works  were  printed  with  a  portnit 
of  the  author,  in  1768. 6vo.  - 


7.     The  parish  of  Willey,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Wille;. 
8.    The  parish  of  Hogfaley,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Hugh  ley. 
9.     The  parish  of  Linley,  contains  only  the  township  of 
Linley, 
10.    The  parish  of  Monk  Hopton,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Monk  Hopton, 

2.  Weston  and  Oxenbold. 

II.    The  paritib  of  Ditton  Priors,  or  Priors  Ditton,  contaus 
the  townships  of 

1,  Ditton  Priors, 

2.  Middleton  Priors. 

N.  B.     The  remainder  of  this  parish,  viz.,  the  township  of 
Ruthall  and  Asbfield,  is  in  the  hundred  sf  Munslow, 

The  second  division  of  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  cootaias 
the  parishes  of 

1.  Beckbury, 

2.  Badger. 

1.    The  parish  of  Bsckbury,  contains  only  the  township  of 
Beckbury, 
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3.     Tbe  pariah  of  Badg;er,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Badger. 

The  third  diviaion  of  the  franchiae  of  Wenlock,  coataina 

Part  of  Uie  pariah  of  Eaton  ander  Haywood,  riz^  the  town- 
^ip  of 

Longrille,  Lusbcot,  and  Eastwall,  (part  of) 

N.6.  Tbe  other  townahipa  in  this  pariab  are  Eaton,  Hattoti, 
Bongerfrad  and  Millicbope,  and  Ticklotoo,  all  in  the  fifth 
portion  of  the  franchiae. 

Tbe  fonrth  division  of  the  franchiae  of  Wenlock  contains  Uie 
pariah  of 

Shipton, 

Which  OHitaina  only  tbe  towndiip  of 

Shipton. 

Tbe  fifth  diriaion  of  the  franchiae  of  Wenlock  contains  tbe 
pariah  of 

Eaton  under  Haywood,  (part  of) 

Hie  parish  of  Eatmi,  containa  the  townships  of 

I.  Eaton, 

a.  Hatton, 

8.  Hongerford  and  Millicbope, 

4.  Ticklerion. 

H,  B.  Tbe  other  township  in  thia  parish  is  Longville,  Lush* 
cot  and  part  of  Eaatwal),  in  the  third  diviaion. 

Tbe  sixth  diviaion  of  the  franchiae  of  Wenlock,  contains  tba 
pariah  of 

Denxhill, 

Which  contains  only  the  township  of 
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The  seventh  division  of  tbe  frandiise  ofWealock, 
the  parish  of 

Stoke  St.  Hilboroogh, 

Which  contains  ibe  townships  of 

1.  Clee  Stanton,  Clee  DowntoD,  and  the  Hoor, 

2.  Stoke  St.  Hilborou^h. 

N.  B.  The  rediainder  of  this  parish,  viz.,  the  township  of 
Heath,  a  chapelry ,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Munslow. 

T^e  principal  places  of  note  in  the  franchise  of  Wmlock, 
are  Haideley  and  Broseley,  and  Coal brookd ale,  fomona  for 
iron  and  coal  works.  The  Ironbridge  and  Coalport  cdebrtted 
for  its  china  mannfactory,  Willey,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Forester,  and  Wenlock.  Tbe  river  Severn  runs  throngh  the 
northern  part  of  the  main  portion,  and  forms  part  of  in 
boundary  on  the  east. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  BRIMSTRY. 

The  faandred  of  Brimstry,  or  Brimstrey,  or  Briinatree,ii 
bounded  on  tbe  west  by  Bradford  (South.)  the  lai^est  portion 
of  tbe  franchise  of  Wenlock,  and  tbe  hundred  of  Stotlesden, 
on  tbe  north  by  Bradford  (South,)  and  Staflbrdsbire;  on  the 
east  by  Stafibrdsbire,  and  on  tbe  south  by  Staffordshire,  and 
the  hundred  of  Stottesden.  The  soil  in  the  hundred  of 
Brimstry,  like  that  of  Bradford  South,  is  generally  a  sandy 
loam.  The  population  in  1831  was  18317,  the  ouaiber  of 
inhabited  bouses  3,537;  tbe  number  of  familtes  cbiely 
employed  in  agriculture,  1,36S,  in  trade  and  manuractores 
1,883. 

A  detached  part  of  this  hundred  viz.,  Hales  Owen  division 
is  surrounded  by  Worcestershire,  and  Staffordshire.  A  detached 
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part  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesdeu,  lies  od  the  east  of  that  part 
of  Brinuitr;  which  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  Shropshire. 

It  comprehends  the  Sbiffual,  Bridgnorth,  and  Hales  Owsn 
dirisioDB. 

The  Shiffnnl  dirision  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry,  contains 
the  parishes  of 


1.  Shiffnat, 

2.  Toage, 

3.  Donnington, 

4.  Kemberton, 
b.  Albrighton, 

And  the  extra-parochial  place  of  Boscobel,  adjoining  the 
parish  of  Donnington. 


6.  Ryton, 

7.  BonninjB^e,  or  Bonigat),  or  Bonning- 

ball,  or  Bonningall, 

8.  Sutton  Maddock, 

9.  Stockton, 


1.    The  parish  of  Shiflbal  contains  the  townships  of 


1.  ShiflTnal, 

2.  Hattoa, 

3.  Priors  Lee  (chapelry) 

4.  Woodside  &  Lizard, 

6,  Hunnington  &  Erelitb, 

6.  Hem,  (The) 

7.  Wjke, 


S.  Woodbonse, 
9,  Han  g^  ton, 

10.  Drayton, 

11.  Stanton, 

12.  Upton, 

13.  Aston. 


The  townships  of  Hatton,  Hannington,  and  Evelith,  the 
Hem,  Wyke,  and  Grindle,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Ry  ton,  are 
in  the  Hatton  constablewick  of  Shiffnal. 

2.  The  parish  of  Tong,  or  Tonge,  contains  only  the  town, 
ship  of 

Tong. 

3.  The  parish  of  Donnington,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Donnington 

Attached  to  this  place,  is  the  extra-parochial  place  of 
Boscobel,  see  p.  30, 

4.  The  parish  of  Kemberton,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Kemberton. 
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6.    The  pariah  of  Albrigfaton,  contains  on);  the  townriiip  of 

Albri^htoo. 

Albrigbton  ia  an  ancient  corporation. 

6.    The  parish  of  Ryton,  contains  the  townsbipa  of 

1.  RylOD, 

2.  Grindle. 

Grindle,  though  in  the  parish  of  Rytmi,  is  in  the  Hatten 

oHwtablewick  of  Shiffiial. 

7.  The  parish  of  Bonbgale,  or  BmigbalT,  or  Booii^I, 
contains  only  the  township  of 

BofliDgale,  or  Bonningall. 

&    The  parish  of  Sutton  Maddoclt,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Sntton  Maddock, 
3.  Brockton, 
9.  Harring;ton. 

Sutton  Bladdock,  and  Harrington,  are  both  in  tbe  coostable- 
wicfc  of  Sutton  Maddock. 

9.  ■  Tbe  paridi  of  Stocktin,  cantnins  tbe  townships  of 

1.  Stockton. 

2.  Norton. 

Tie  Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstiy,  ooa- 
tains  the  parishes  of 

1.  Wodield. 

2.  Clarerley, 

And  the  township  of  Whitlemore  in  the  parish  of  Bobbing- 
toni  GO  Stafford,  though  WbittemorelieainUtecountyofSalop; 
in  this  lordship,  the  fomily  of  Wbittimere,  i»-  Wbytimere, 
ancestors  of  Tfaoioas  Wbitmore,  Esq.,  of  Apley,  resided 
■ereral  centenes. 
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1.    n^  pariah  of  Worfield,  contaitu  th«  towiwbip*  of 


1.  Worfielt), 

2.  Calstree, 

3.  Chesterton, 

4.  Ewdness, 
6.  Hilton, 

6.  HoccoiD, 

7.  Kingslow, 

8.  Newton, 

9.  OldJDgtoB, 

10.  Hallon, 

11.  Rindleford, 


13.  Rowley, 

14.  Sonde, 
16.  Siableford. 

16.  Stanlow, 

17.  Swancote, 

18.  Wjoscote, 

19.  Wyken, 

20.  Bromley  Baraot, 

21.  Ackleton, 

22.  Bradney, 

23.  Allacote, 


12,  Rou^hlon,      |    24.  Barne«tey. 

At  Borcot,  in  the  pariah  of  Wor&eld,  about  2J  mile*  froM 
Bridgnorth,  some  sepulchral  remains  were  discovered  in  the 
year  1809.  In  the  latter  partof  the  month  of  April,  and  the 
banning  of  May,  in  that  year,  Mr.  John  Bell  Hardwick 
bariogf  occasion  to  remove  a  great  mass  of  accomalated  soil 
from  the  base  of  an  irregalarly-terminating  rock  and  the 
precipice  above  it,  over  his  meadow-ground  adjoining,  on  May 
the  dth,  his  workmen  found  the  remains  of  a  large  aemi-cir- 
calar  care,  in  which  were  discovered  many  fanman  bones, 
particularly  the  vertehne,  two  finger-bones,  a  leg-bone,  the 
■rm-bone,  which  connects  itself  with  the  shoulder,  and  several 
ribs,  scattered  about  in  various  directions. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  interior  of  the  cave,  about  five  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  ground,  on  the  ledge  of  the  rock  eighteen 
inches  wide,  were  found  two  human  skulls  near  each  other, 
deposited  side-ways,  and  the  scalp-bone  of  a  child;  also  the 
skull  and  jaw-bone  of  a  dog,  the  lower  jaw-bone  of  another 
dog,  and  those  of  a  sheep  and  a  pig,  and  one  of  some  small 
animal,  which  likewise  lay  in  the  same  position  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other.  In  the  latter  were  many  teeth,  bat 
not  so  soand  as  those  in  the  hnman  sknils.  Many  other  bones 
of  animals  were  also  discovered,  among  which  were  the  shanks 
of  deer.  Some  of  these  bones  bad  been  broken  to  pieces, 
probably  previous  to  their  being  deposited  in  the  earth.  At 
^e  same  time  was  discovered  a  hearth,  with  an  appearaiac  of 
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ashea  redoeed  to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  with  a  few  unpe 
of  charcoal  Ijing;  about,  apparently  produced  from  oak.  Two 
Bmall  fire-flints  were  also  found.  The  human  skulls  and 
other  bones,  with  some  of  the  bones  of  the  animals,  were  coofr- 
pletely  immured  in  a  kind  of  chalky  substance,  whi<^  ran 
perpendicularly  through  a  chink  or  cleft  in  the  rock,  in  a 
narraw  stratum:  the  skulls  were  filled  with  it;  and  sndi  of 
the  bones  as  it  surrounded  were  in  a  state  of  good  preserratioB : 
the  roof-bon«  of  the  mouth  and  the  teeth  in  these  bmnan  beads 
were  soond,  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  but  very  little 
injured:  the  teeth  themselves  appeared  to  be  all  complete^ 
except  two  or  three  in  the  front.  Theupper  jaw  of  the  first 
skull  found,  with  the  roof-bone,  were  accidentally  broken  off 
apd  destroyed,  by  the  mattock  used  by  the  person  at  their 
discovery.  This  skull,  having  been  covered  in  part  with 
ccHumon  earth  and  chalk,  was  not  quite  so  perfect  as  the 
other, 

da  the  following  day,  Mr.  Hardwick,  after  having  bad  (he 
whole  space  within  the  cave  cleared  oat,  dicovered  another 
human  skull,  lying  on  its  side,  upon  (he  ledge  of  the  ro^  at 
the  inner  e&tremity  of  the  cave,  about  the  same  distance  Iron 
the  ground  as  the  others.  It  appeared  as  if  it  had  beea 
violently  forced  into  the  rock,  and  being  also  incrusted  with 
chalk,  was  in  a  high  stale  of  preservation.  Within  this  dull 
wero  many  small  snail^bells,  and  a  quantity  of  the  chalky 
substance.  The  teeth  were  almost  round  and  perfect,  with 
the  exception  of  two  in  the  front.  The  wis^eeth  werejost 
approaching  above  the  jaw-bone,  considerably  lower  than  the 
others,  by  which  it  appears  this  must  have  been  a  young 
person;  the  palate  was  also  so  well  perserved,  that  the  little 
irregularities  therein  were  clearly  to  be  seen  of  a  bright  or 
polished  surface.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  part  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone  of  the  buouin  subject  was  discovered  in  any  part  of 
the  cave. 

These  discoveries  have,  of  course,  given  birth  to  a  variety 
ef  conjectui^es.  Some  have  supposed  this  cave,  which  Gmcs 
the  eastern  sun,  and  is  thirty  feet  in  front  from  south  to  Borth, 
and  from  the  entrance  to  the  fivtbesl  part  of  the  interior, 
twelve  feet,  to,  have  been  a  place  of  druidical  worship  and 
sacrifice,  used  for  sacred  purposes  soon  afitar  the  iDtrodnetie* 
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of  Christianity  into  these  part§,  when  the  riles  of  pa^^iim 
were  driren  id  their  turn,  to  seek  the  protection  of  ■abtermne- 
ouB  carems  and  bidden  recesses.  Others,  vith  far  greater 
probability,  suppose  this  place  to  have  been  a  ^axon  cottage, 
demolished  by  a  sudden  convulsion  of  the  rock,  and  downfall 
of  the  soil  above  it. 

Tbe  ancient  proper  name  of  £oKmc9fe,  which  in  the  Saxon 
language  means  the  cote  or  dwelling  near  to  the  river,  of 
which  this  care  is  within  a  few  paces,  serves  to  shew  the 
probability  of  this  having  been  the  cole  or  dwelling,  which 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  word  Sureott,  the  present  name  of 
the  township. 

It  is  also  presumed,  that  these  may  have  been  the  btmes  of 
some  woodcutters,  who,  with  their  families,  made  this  cave  the 
place  of  their  occasional  residence.  If  this  latter  conjecture 
be  correct,  the  demolition  of  the  cave  must  have  happened  at 
a  very  remote  period ;  seeing  that  as  early  as  the  year  15^3, 
tbe  fomily  of  Sadler  had  a  residence  at  this  place.  In  this 
ancient  house  several  traditions  have  been  preserved,  tending 
to  shew  that  the  place  was  inhabited  by  more  families  than 
one,  long  before  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  appears  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  event  took  place  at  a  time  when  no  one 
resided  on  the  spot,  except  tbe  few  unfortunate  persons  who 
were  then  destroyed. 

There  is  another  conjecture  as  probable  as  any  of  tbe 
former,  that  this  cave  was  the  resort  of  banditti,  who  are 
reported  to  have  infested  these  parts  in  former  times. 

In  Catstree  is  situated  a  part  of  the  demesnes  of  tbe  Saxou 
lords  of  the  manor  of  Worfield,  Tbe  ^mily  of  Catstree 
resided  here  till  I(>19.  The  greater  part  of  this  township  now 
belongs  to  Thomas  VVbitmore,  Esq.,  of  Apley  Park, 

At  Chesterton,  stands  an  ancient  cottage,  prior  to  the  refor- 
mation, tbe  chapel  of  St,  John  the  Baptist,  but  since  that  period 
disused,  and  now  occupied  as  an  humble  dwelling.  In  this 
township  to  the  south,  is  still  to  be  traced  one  of  the  most 
perfect  Roman  Camps  in  the  Island.  See  an  account  of  The 
Walls,  near  Chesterton,  p.  451. 
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At  Ewdneu  the  family  of  EwdDcits,  its  etrly  lords  resided, 
ftfter  tbetn  the  respectable  family  of  Felton,  irom  which  k 
descended  to  the  Berkleys,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  William  WhiU 
more,  of  Apley,  Bart,,  from  whom  it  vested  ia  the  Hiddletoa 
family  of  Chirk  castle,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Astley  of 
Patsholl,  Barl.,  from  whom  it  passed  by  sale  to  the  lale  Sir 
Thomas  Whitmore,  K.  B.,  aod  now  belongs  to  Tfaomaa 
Whilmore,  Esq.,  uf  Apley  Park. 

2.    The  parish  of  Claverley,  contains  the  townships  of 


1.  Claferley, 
3.  Dallicote, 

3.  Farmcole, 

4.  Hopstone, 
6.  Ludstone, 

6.  HeathtOD. 

7.  Shipley  &Rudg^,  (part  of) 


8.  Sntlotij 

9.  Woundwall,  or  Wmdall, 

10.  Chicknell, 

11.  Beobridg;e, 

12.  BrougbtoD, 

13.  Gatacre, 
U.  Aaton. 


Claverley,  generally  called  Claverley  home,  lying  in  the 
Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimslry,  and  ia  the 
royal  peculiar  of  the  deanery  of  Bridgnorth,  is  bounded  by  ibe 
county  of  Slafibrd  on  the  east.  Beobridge,  Broughton,  an> 
ciently  written  Burghton,  Gatacre,  Lndstone,  Shipley,  and 
SuttoD,  are  in  the  manor  court  of  Claverley  denominated 
foreign  towns,  being  distinct  m&uors.  Aston,  Claverley, 
Dallicote,  Farmcole,  Heathton,  Hopstone,  and  Woundwall,  an 
called  King's  Towns,  aod  are  a  part  of  the  forest,  or  lordship  of 
Morfe.  The  lordships  of  Beobridge,  and  Broughton,  were  a 
part  of  the  possessions  annexed  to  the  Abbey  of  Haaghmood, 
but  after  the  dissolution,  became  the  property  of  the  Leveaotu, 
a  respectable  Staffordshire  family,  who  resided  at  Lilleahall, 
in  this  county ;  and  Trentham,  co  StaSbrd,  and  now  belong 
to  their  descendant  the  Marquess  of  Stafford,  In  Broughton 
stood  a  chapel  prior  to  the  refortDBtion,  subject  to  the  cLifrdi 
of  Claverley,  and  in  this  township  lies  an  estate  called  Brant^ 
Icy,  In  Astun  stands  an  old  brick  mansion  called  Aston  hall, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Brindleys,  and  their  descendants^ 
the  Skinners,  men  of  high  consequence  in  the  city  of  l^ndon. 
At  the  north-east  extremity  of  this  township,  upon  lh<i 
Long  Common,  stood  a  D^isfa  fortification,  from  whenco 
the  sommit  UJm  its  name   of  Apers    Castle  hill.       In 
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Claverley  liifl  large  balf-timbered  maiuioD  bouM  pretentu 
iUelf,  built  by  Sir  Robert  Brooke,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Gomtnon  Pleas,  whose  deacendanta  disposed  of  it  to  tbe 
Levesoa  fiunily,  which,  soon  after  tbe  Ciril  Wars,  settled  it 
upon  the  incumbent  of  this  pariah,  in  lien  of  £  10.  per  annam, 
which  the  Levesons  had  beeo  •ccostomed  to  pay  to  the 
officiating  mioister,  where  the  Rer.  John  Glover,  tbe  perpe- 
tual Curate,  at  present  resides.  In  front  of  ihis  mansioo, 
stands  an  ancient  cross,  called  the  processional  cross  of 
Clarerley,  erected  there  it  is  ptesnmed  in  the  twenty-third  of 
Edward  the  third,  to  commemorate  the  dreadful  devastating 
plague  which  overran  this  neighbourhood  at  that  period,  and 
carried  tbe  horrors  of  death  into  every  dwelling.  In  this 
township  stands  the  parish  church  opon  an  eminence,  which 
raises  it  into  notice.  It  is  a  structure  of  many  veras  and  built 
with  excellent  red  stone;  tbe  oldest  memorial  therein  being 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  sixth.  In  this  township  lies 
Bulwardine,^  formerly  a  village  but  now  reduced  to  one 
habitation.  Tbe  manor  of  Claverley,  comprizes  the  above 
manors  and  townships,  with  the  lordship  or  township  of 
Whittemer^  lying  in  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Bobbington, 
which  is  in  this  connty,  excepting  that  of  Sfaiptey  and  the 
Morfe.  Throughout  the  copybold  lands  the  borough  EDgliab 
custom  prevails  of  descent  to  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  tbe  gift  of  Thomas 
Whitmore,  Esq,  of  Apley  park,  who  is  tbe  present  patron  and 
lay  impropriator  of  most  of  the  great  tithes  in  this  parish. 
At  the  church  gates,  stands  the  charity  school,  where  fourteen 
boys  are  annually  educated.  The  inhabitants  have  a  charter 
granted  them  by  king  Charles  tbe  second,  to  exempt  them 
from  the  payment  of  tolls. 

Dallicote  is  now  in  the  handa  of  two  proprietors,  Mr. 
Grazebrook,  of  Stourton  castle,  and  John  Bache,  of  Wyken 
Gent.  In  this  township  is  the  Lea,  from  early  times  an  estate 
belonging  to  the  Leas,  afterwards  to  the  Billiugsleys,  and 
|iow  to  Mr.  Grazebrook. 

At  Farmcole  (in  early  times  written  Famecote)  stands  the 
old  lamily  mauaion  of  the  DoveyK,  many  of  whom  stood  high 
in  the  legal  profession  and  now  belonging  to  their  descendant, 
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Sir  Stepbea  Richard  Glynne,  Bart.,  of  Ibwuden  cattle,  co 
Flint,  and  near  to  it  ia  tbe  old  family  ratdeoce  of  tbeHnbboldt, 
who  resided  there  upwards  of  860  yeara,  and  ainoa  their  day 
mach  improved  by  their  rdalion  Richard  Edwarda,  Gent, 
whose  eldest  son  Vincent  Edwards,  is  the  prevent  proprietor. 
In  this  township  are  Sitchhouse.Wotten,  and  Whitley;  Ac  two 
latter  are  mostly  the  property  of  William  Wolryche  Whitmoie^ 
Esq.  of  Dndiouton  M,  P.  for  Bridg^nortb. 

Gatacre  has  formed  a  part  of  the  paternal  possessimu  of  the 
family  of  Gatacre,  according^  to  Fuller,  from  the  rei^  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  present  proprietor  of  thii  manor, 
Edward  Gatacre,  Esq.  is  Colonel  of  the  Shropshire  Militia. 
On  the  south  side  of  this  manor  lies  the  mansion  bonae  and 
esute  of  Edward  Acton,  Esq.  a  descendant  of  tbe  Actons  of 
Aldenham,  being  called  Gatacre  Park.  It  was  in  this  bonae 
then  occupied  by  Mr.  Elliot,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  took 
shelter  immediatdy  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  ahortly 
before  he  was  brought  to  the  Scaffold,  in  his  way  to  Newport 

Hopatone  is  mostly  the  property  of  the  family  of  Ridley, 
who  bare  been  poaaessora  here  for  upwards  of  900  yeara, 

Ludstone  prior  to  first  Edward  the  sixth,  was  a  part  of 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Deans  of  Bridgnorth,  but 
after  the  reformation  waa  purchased  by  tbe  Lereson  family, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Marquess  of  Stafford,  but  who  haa  no 
other  esutes  here.  The  manor  bouse  is  a  curious,  intereatiag, 
old  structure,  reerected  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  first,  by  the  Whitmores  of  this  place,  surrounded  by  its 
moat,  which  with  tbe  ancient  decanal  demesnes,  are  now  the 
property  of  Thomas  Whitmore,  Esq.  of  Apley  Park.  In  this 
lordship  was  born  Francis  Jones,  Knight,  son  of  John  Jones, 
of  this  place,  which  family  enjoyed  an  estate  here  till  within 
(he  last  forty  years.  Sir  Francis  Jones,  was  of  the  Haber- 
dasher's compnny,  ami  lord  Mayo  rof  London  in  IfiSO.  It  also 
gave  birth  to  Richard  Yate,  a  very  ingenious  poet,  eldest  eon 
of  Benjamin  Yate,  of  this  place  by  Elizabeth  Barker  his  wife, 
an  almost  self  taught  scholar  of  great  endowments  and  talents, 
wfaioh  he  rery  frequently  displayed  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  from  the 
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year  1734  tOI  the  year  17ff7,  and  gvnenlly  on  tbe  mmt 
abstmMaabjecta,  under  the  names  ofYarico,  Philomel  R.Y.&C. 
Harin^  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
HebmT  lan^ii^^es,  in  the  latter  he  became  the  instructor  of 
the  Right  Rer.  Doctor  Percy,  late  biahop  of  Dromore.  In 
his  political  principles  be  vas  a  firm  supporter  of  tbe  nies> 
■urea  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  on  that  atateaman's  deceaae, 
be  immortalited  his  memory  by  a  beautiful  poetical  ejaculation, 
published  in  tbe  Gent.  Mag.,  for  April  1745,  He  seems  after 
tbe  production  of  the  essay  on  the  prophecies,  to  have 
•unk  into  retirement,  residing  with  his  sister  Mrs.  Gatacre,  the 
grandmother  of  the  present  Colonel,  till  her  death,  and  after- 
wards with  his  nephew,  the  late  Edward  Gatacre,  Esq.,  till 
bis  marriage,  when  fae  remored  to  Rougbton,  where  he  died  a 
bachelor,  in  June  1780,  at  the  adranced  ageof  82.  On  the 
classick  grounds  of  this  poet,  iu  the  township  of  Ludstone, 
atanda  tbe  modem  bailt  Villa  of  Richard  Cotton,  Gent,,  a 
peraon  of  amoat  peraaTerinif  and  inquiring  mind,  who  ha*  long 
cnllirated  tbe  sciences,  and  has  made  it  the  abode  of  tbe  bota- 
nist, the  geologist,  and  tbe  naturalist.  Here  are  exhibited  the 
naost  beautiful  and  sublime  specimens  of  nature  and  art,  not 
only  of  hia  own  country,  but  from  rarious  foreign  climes. 
He  has  long  deroted  it  to  the  society  of  literati,  and  men  of 
taste,  who  aasembling  here,  find  an  asylum  replete  with 
every  comfort,  and  are  ever  welcomed  to  his  hospitable  board. 
On  the  south-east  eztreroity  of  this  manor,  lies  Damford 
alias  Daneford  brook,  so  called  from  tbe  marauding  Danes,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  this  brook,  when  they  commenced 
their  summer  incursions  to  the  banks  of  the  Serero,  and 
passed  over,  carrying  extermination  and  plunder  into  every 
part  of  the  county. 

In  Heathton  the  very  ancient  families  of  Graveuor,  aod 
Whorwood  enjoyed  estates.  Those  of  the  latter  descended  to 
the  Lady  Anne  Dudley,  wife  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  denominated 
tbe  good  £arl  of  Warwick,  and  one  of  the  daughters  and 
coheireasea  of  William  Whorwood,  Esq . 

N.B.  Rudge  is  in  the  parish  of  Pattinghan  co  Stafford,  and 
Shipley  ia  in  the  parish  of  Claverley. 
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Tlie  Shropahire  part  of  tbe  psrisb  of  Bobbington, 
only  the  townihip  of 


The  remainder  of  the  pariah  of  Bobbington,  is  in  the  county 
of  Stafford, 

The  Halea  Owen  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bnoiatry,  con- 
tains only  part  of  the  pariah  of  Halea  Owen. 

Tbe  Shropshire  part  of  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen,  conluns 
the  townahips  of 


1.  Hales  Owen, 
3.  Cakemore, 

3.  Haabury, 

4.  Hill. 

6.  HnDninffton, 

6.  llley, 

7.  Langley, 


S.  Lapal, 
9.  Oldbary, 

10.  Ridgacre, 

11.  Hawn, 

12.  Romsley, 

13.  Warley. 


Latley,  Cnidley,  and  Warley  Wigom,  in  this  parish,  are  in 
fbo  county  of  Worcester. 

The  principal  places  of  note  in  the  hundred  of  Brimstry 
are,  Boscohel,  see  p.  20.  Ton^  castle,  the  seat  of  G.  Dnrant, 
Esq.;  Apley,  tbe  seat  of  Thomas  Whitmore,  Esq.,  H.  P.,  see 
p.  643;  Donnington,  and  Shiffnal;  and  Aston  Hall,  the  seat  of 
J,  Moultrie,  Esq.  The  rirer  Severn  forms  part  of  its  bona- 
dary  on  tbe  west,  and  divides  it  from  the  franchise  of  Wen- 
lock,  and  from  Stottesden. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  CHIRBURY. 

Tbe  handred  of  Chirbury,  is  hbnnded  on  tbe  weat  by 
Montgomeryshire,  on  the  north  hy  tbe  hundred  of  Ford,  on 
the  east,  by  Montgomeryshire,  tbe  hundred  of  Purslow  and 
the  hundred  of  Ford,  and  on  the  south  by  Montgomeryshire. 
Tbe  soil  is  uneven,  hut  has  plains  of  a  deep  light  colonrsd 
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loan  or  ctay.  A  bbuJI  d«ta(^ied  part  of  it,  (rii.  Gnilden- 
down,)  lies  between  Purslow  and  dun.  The  populatioa  iu 
1821,  waa  3^1;  the  number  of  inhabited  hoanea,  536;  the 
number  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agricolture,  361 ;  in 
trade  and  manufactnres,  64.  It  comprehend*  the  Upper  and 
Lover  divisions. 

The  npper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Cbirbnrj,  contains 
the  parisbea  of 

1.  Chirbarr, 

2.  Church  Stoke,  (part  of) 

3.  Clun.  (part  of) 

1.    The  parish  of  Chirbury,  eontaina  the  townships  of 


1.  Cbirbury, 

5.  Dudston, 

3.  Hockleton, 

4.  Murington, 

6.  Marton, 

6.  Hiddleton, 

7.  PriestwestoD, 


8.  Rorrington, 

9.  Stockton, 

10.  Timbirth, 

11.  Walcot, 

12.  Wilmington, 

13.  Winabury, 

14.  Wetberton. 


S.  The  Shropshire  part  of  the  parish  of  Charch  Stoke,  eon- 
taim  the  town^ips  of 

1.  Brompton, 

2.  Riston. 

Hie  rest  of  this  parish  is  in  Montgomeryshire. 

3.  That  part  of  the  pariah  of  Clan,  which  is  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Chirbury,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Gnildendown, 

Whicb  is  entirely  separated  fitun  the  rest  of  Chirbary,  and 
adjoins  the  hundreds  of  Clun  and  Purslow. 

The  other  townships  in  this  parish  are,  Bickton,  Onn, 
Edicliff,  Hobbaris,  Hobendrid,  Menulton,  Newcastle,  Penlry. 
bodry,  Purlogue,  Sliadwell,  Spoad,   Treverward,  Whitsett 
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Eran,  &ad  Whitcott  Keysett,  all  in  the  Cinn  divuioBoftb* 
hundred  of  Clun, 

The  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbury,  containa  tht 
pariahea  of 

1.  WorUien, 

2.  Shelve, 

3.  Hisaing^n.  (part  of) 

I.  The  parish  of  Worthen  is  divided  into  foar  qnarten, 
viz.,  Byn  Weatoo  qnarter,  Bromlow  quarter.  Heath  qoarter, 
and  Wortbeo  quarter,  Byn  Weston  quarter  contains  the 
townships  of  Beachfield,  Walton,  and  Byn  Weston.  Bromlow 
quarter  contains  the  townships  of  Bromlow,  Grimmer,  Hope, 
Leigh,  and  Meadow  Town.  Heath  quarter  is  in  the  bandred 
of  Ford,  and  contains  the  townships  of  Habberley  Office, 
Heath  Nether,  and  Heath  Upper,  Wortheu  quarter  contain 
the  townships  of  Aston  Pigott,  Aston  Rf^ers,  Brockton,  and 
Worthen. 

The  other  townships  in  this  quarter  viz.,  Leighlon,  Rbos 
Goch,  and  Trelystan  form  the  chapelry  of  Wolstoa  aliaa 
Weston  nyend,  and  are  in  the  county  of  Montgomeiy. 

2.    The  parish  of  Shelve,  contains  the  townahips  of 

1.  Shelve, 

2.  Rhitton. 

3.  The  Shropshire  part  of  the  parish  of  HiRsington,  coa- 
taius  only  the  township  of 


Tin  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Hrasington  is  in  Honlgo- 
tnery  hundred,  county  of  Hontgomery, 

The  principal  places  of  note  in  the  hundred  of  Cbirbory 
are,  the  Stiperstoues,  partly  in  this  hundred,  and  partly  in  llw 
hundred  of  Ford,  and  Marlon  pool.  The  Ren  brook  ruos 
from  that  pool  through  this  hundred  into  the  hundred  of  Ford, 
where  it  takea  the  name  of  Heole  brook,  and  runs  into  tht 
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Serem  in  the  libertiei  of  Shrewsbury.       Hie  river  Camlet 
forms  its  boundary  on  part  of  the  norlh  weat 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  PURSLOW. 

The  huodred  of  Furslow  is  boanded  on  the  wnt  by  the 
hundred  of  Clun,  a  detached  part  of  the  hundred  of  Chirbury 
and  Montgotneryahire ;  on  the  north  by  the  hundreds  of 
Chirbury,  Ford,  and  Munslow ;  on  the  east  by  the  hundred  of 
Mnnalow,  and  on  the  south  by  Herefordshire.  The  soil 
of  Porslow  IB  uneren,  but  sereral  of  the  bills  are  amooth,  and 
there  are  fine  sheep  walks,  yrhh  a  slaty  rock  uuderoeath;  in 
some  places  contaiaing  so  mnch  silei,  as  to  form  a  good  roof 
slate,  and  t»  others,  good  building  stone;  but  most  commonly 
the  rock  is  ai^illaceous.  There  are  some  pale  coloured  clays 
in  this  district,  and  considerable  quantity  of  lighter  soils,  not 
so  much  gravelly  perhaps,  as  mingled  with  argillaceous  rock, 
and  which  becomes  friable  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the 
rales,  the  meadow  and  pasture  ground  ia  very  good.  The 
population  in  1821,  was  7,731;  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses,  1,368;  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  963 ; 
In  trade  and  manufactures,  345.  It  comprehends  the 
Bishopscastle  and  Stow  divisions. 

The  Bishopscastle  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow, 

contains  the  parishes  of 


1.  Ratliugbope,  or  Ratliogshope, 

pro.  Ratcbop, 
S.  Norbury, 
th  Wentnor, 
4.  Lydbam,  (part  of) 


5.  More, 

6.  Mind  town, 

7.  Bishopscastle, 

8.  Lydbury  North. 


1.    The  parish  of  Itatlinghope,  or  Ratlingshepe,  pronounced 
Ratchop,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Rallingbope, 

2.  Stitt. 
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The  other  township  ia  this  parish,  viXq  Gatt«ii,  is  in  the 
hupdred  of  Ford. 

3.    Ills  pariah  of  Norbury,  cotitaiaa  th«  lownahips  of 

1.  Norbury, 

2.  Asterton, 

3.  Whitcott  and  Hardwick. 

At  Asterton  is  a  salios  spring  rery  similar  to  the  Cbdlen- 
ham  Spa. 

3.    The  parish  of  Wentnor,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Wentnor, 
3.  Adstone, 

3.  Home, 

4.  Kionerton, 

5.  Medlicotl. 

4.    Tbt  parish  of  Lydbam,  contains  only  tb«  township  of 

Lydham, 

N.  B,    The  rest  of  this  pari^  is  in  Montgomeryahire. 

5.    Th«  parish  of  More,  contains  the  townsbipa  of 

1.  More  and  Moreswood, 

2.  Linley. 

At  Lioley  there  is  a  considerable  seat,  long  the  property  of 
the  Mores.  The  present  mansion  is  a  very  well  built  hoase, 
according  to  the  truest  style  of  Grecian  architecture.  It  was 
built  by  Robert  More,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner. 
This  Robert  More  represented  Bisbopscastle,  and  afterwards 
Shrewsbury,  in  parliament.  He  contribute<l  to  the  Pbilosiv 
phical  transactions  of  his  times,  and  is  mentioned  by  Baron 
Dillon,  in  his  account  of  Spain,  He  made  lai^  collections 
in  natural  history.  His  grandfather  held  Hoptoa  castle  for 
the  Parliament,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  first. 

6.    The  parish  of  Mindtown,  contaias  only  the  township  of 

Miudtown. 
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7.    The  parish  of  Bishopscastle,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Bi^opacaBtle, 

2.  BroDgbton, 

3.  Colebatcb, 

4.  Lea  and  Oaklej, 

5.  Woodbatcfa. 

N.B.  The  borough  of  Bishopscastle  maintains  its  own 
poor,  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  parish.  Broughton, 
Colebatch,  Lea  and  Oakley,  wid  Woodbatcb,  are  the  out 
liberties  of  Bishopscastle. 

8     The  parish  of  Lydbury,  cwitaios  the  townships  of 

1.  Lydbnry  North, 

2.  AetoD  and  Down, 
8.  Brockton, 

4.  Eaton  and  Chonlton, 

5.  Eyton  and  Plowden, 
e.  Totterton, 

The  Stow  dirinon  of  the  boudred  of  Puralow, 
parisbeaof 


1.  Edgton, 

2.  Wistanstow,  (part  of) 
8,  Hopesay, 

4.  Sibdon  Castle. 
6.  Clanbary, 


6,  Clangonaa,    or   Clui^^ford, 

7.  Hopton  Castle, 
6,  Bedstone, 

a  Stow, 

10.  Backnell,  (part  oQ 


And  the  extra-parochial  places  of  Horderley,  and  Dinmore. 

1,    The  parish  of  Edgton,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Edgton, 

3.  Branslow  or  Brownslow. 

N.  B,    The  extra-parochial  place  of  Horderley,  adjoins  the 
parish  of  Edgton. 

2.    That  part  of  the  pariah  of  Wistanstow.  which  belongs  to 
the  hundred  of  Purslow,  contains  the  townships  of 

1,  Wistanstow  (part  oO   and  Woolslon, 

2.  China  Longvdle,  or  Cheney  Longville. 
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Tfae  remainder  of  the  Shropshire  part  oftfai*  parish,  vix.,  the 
lowasbips  of  FelhamptoD,  Strefibrd,  Whittingalov,  and 
Wislanstow,  (part  oO  >9  in  Ihe  upper  diriaioD  of  the  faandred 
of  Munslow.      The  rest  of  the  county  is  in  Montgomeryshire. 

3.     Tile  parish  ef  Hopesay,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Hopesay,  Barlow,  and  Garwood, 

2.  Aston  in  Hopeitay, 

3.  Litlle  BroRipton,  (part  of  Ibe  township  of  Clanbory  and 

Little  Broiopton,) 

4.  Broom  and  Rowton. 

Little  Brompton,  though  in  the  parish  of  Hopeny,  is  in  the 
township  of  Clunbury  and  Little  Brompton. 

4.    The  parish  of  Sibdon  Castle,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Sibdon. 

6.    The  parish  of  Clunbury,  contains  tfae  townships  of 

1.  Clunbnry,  (part  of  the  township  of  Clunbury  and  Litlle 

Brompton, 

2.  CluHlon, 

3.  Coston,  (part  of  the  township  of  Coston  and  Shelderton, 

4.  Kempton, 
6.  Obley. 

Coston,  though  in  the  parish  of  Clunbury,  belongs  to  Ibe 
township  of  Coslon  and  Shelderton.    See  Clungonford. 

9.  The  parish  of  Clungonas  or  Clungunford,  contains  the 
townships  of 

1.  Clnngnnford,  or  Clungonas, 
3.  Abcott, 

3.  Beakjay, 

4.  Broadward, 

&.  Coston  and  Shelderton.  (part  oO 

The  extra-parochial  place  of  Dinmore,  adjoins  this  parish. 

N.B,  Coston,  though  in  the  township  of  Coston  and  Shel- 
derton, is  in  the  parish  of  Clunbnry. 

7.    Tfae  parish  of  Hopton  Castle,  coDtaiaa  only  the  townsbipof 
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HoptoD  and  Hagley. 

At  this  place  are  the  remainB  of  a  castle,  of  which  bat  very 
few  historical  records  exiBl.  It  was  taken  during  the  ciril 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first,  and  was  afterwards 
nearly  destroyed ;  most  of  the  men  who  composed  the  garrison 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  govemor,  Samuel  Moor,  Esq., 
was  confined  as  a  common  prisoner  in  Ludlow  Castle,  There 
exists  a  manuscript  account  iu  the  hand  writing  of  this 
unfortunate  governor,  which  details  the  mode  of  attack  and 
defence  at  the  siege  of  the  castle.  Camden  mentions  Hopton 
Castle  as  having  been  given  with  Newcastle,  Shipton,  and 
Corersham,  by  Henry  the  Second  to  Walter  de  Clifibrd.  In 
the  civil  wars  just  mentioned,  it  belonged  to  Mr,  Wallop,  and 
ivas  gaJJantly  defended  for  the  Parliament;  the  si^fe  tasted 
more  than  a  fortnight.     It  is  now  a  miserable  miit. 


S.     The  parish  of  Bedstone,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Jay  and  Bedstone, 

9.    The  parish  of  Stow,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Stow  and  Weston, 

The  township  of  Lnrkenbope  in  this  parish  is  in  the  Clun 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Clun. 

10.  The  Shropshire  part  of  the  parish  of  Bucknetl,  contains 
only  the  township  of 

Bucknell. 

Bucknell  parish  is  partly  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 

The  principal  places  of  note  in  this  hundred,  are,  Heath. 
niont,  Longmont,  (See  Plain  of  Shrewsbury,  p.  40C,)  which 
lies  partly  in  ibis  hundred,  and  partly  in  that  of  Munslow ; 
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BiahopBCaBtle,  Walcot  Park,  the  seat  of  the  EaH  of  Pmrn^ 
Bary  Ditches,  a  Roman  racampment,  and  Borrow  camp. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  MUNSLOW. 

The  hundred  of  Muoslow  is  boanded  on  the  west  by  ^ 
bandred  of  PutsIow;  on  the  north  by  the  hnndred  of  C(M>d<v 
Ter;  on  the  east  by  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  the  hnndred  of 
Stottesden,  and  a  detached  part  of  the  hundred  of  Oren;  and 
on  the  soath  by  Herefordshire.  It  wholly  surrounds  two  de- 
tached portions  of  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  and  almost eirtirdy 
encompasses  a  third.  In  the  hundred  of  Hnulow,  there  is 
much  clay,  with  considerable  quantities  of  coal,  ironstone,  and 
limestone,  over  which  ia  a  atooy  soil  of  great  rariely.  The 
land  which  lies  over  the  limestone,  or  is  mixed  with  it,  or 
with  the  calcareous  grsTel  which  resembles  it,  is  reckoned  the 
best  in  the  neig:hbourhoad.  The  next  is  soil  lying  orer  free- 
stone. The  upper  surface  of  the  rocks  is  freqnmtly  broken 
vp  by  the  plough,  and  becomes  with  the  soil  a  rocky  loam,  fit 
forturnips  and  barley.  Sometimes  a  slate  marl  lies  under  the 
•nrfiice,  which  soil  is  esteemed,  but  it  is  not  commim.  The 
popalatitm,  (exelnsire  of  the  borough  of  Ludlow,)  in  1821, 
was  10,478;  the  number  of  inhabited  bonses,  1.8S8;  orbsit 
lies  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  1,58&;  in  trade  and  m^ 
nufactnres,36&.    It  comprehends  the  upper  and  lower  diri  ' 

The  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Mnnslow, 
the  parishes  of 


1.  Cardington, 

2.  Church  Stretton, 
9.  Hope  Bowdler, 
4.  Rush  bury, 


6.  Acton  Scott, 

6.  Wistanslow,  (part  oO 

7.  Culmington, 


1.    The  parish  of  Cardington,  contains  the  townships  of 


1.  Cardington, 
3.  Chatwell, 

3.  Comley, 

4.  Enchmarsh, 


6.  Lydleys  Hayes, 

7.  Plush, 

8.  Wilston, 
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N.B.  The  remaining  tawnahip  in  this  pamii^  ris,,  Holt 
Pre«n,  ia  in  tlie  Cound  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condorer, 

2.     The  parish  of  Charch  Stretton,  contains  the  townahipi  of 

1.  Church  Stretton, 

2.  All  StreltoD, 

3.  Little  Stretton, 

4.  Minton, 
6.  Boteryle. 

Church  Stretton,  qiian  Street-town,  from  Watling-Street, 
which  runs  close  by,  is  a  small  market  town,  situated  in  a 
valley,  or  rather  a  hollow,  and  apparently  closed  in  by  lofty 
and  impassable  mountains.  The  turnpike  road  fnnn  Shrews- 
bury to  Ludlow  passes  throngh  it.  Here  is  a  small  old  town- 
house,  and  a  free-school  for  twenty  boys.  The  church  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  in  the  center.  The 
mounts  are  mostly  covered  with  heath  and  fume,  interspersed 
with  bogs,  and  patches  of  grass,  which  afford  excellent 
pasturage  for  numerous  fiocks  of  sheep.  On  the  sides  in  many 
places  are  pieces  of  rock,  some  in  their  natural  stations,  others 
in  detached  masses.  The  two  hamlets  of  ^11  Stretton  and 
Little  Stretton  belong  to  this  town.  Between  it  and  the  latter 
place  is  an  insulated  hill  between  two  others  of  a  much 
greater  altitude,  with  deep  entrenchments  ou  its  summit,  called 
Brocard't  Cattle.  It  is  a  post  admirably  adapted  to  guard 
the  pass  between  the  mounts.  To  the  north-east  of  the  town 
is  Caer  Caradoc,  commonly  called  Querdock,  a  lofty,  steep 
hill,  with  entrenchments  on  its  summit.  It  probably  acquired 
that  name  from  baring  been  one  of  the  military  stations  of 
Caractacus,  and  it  was  indeed  once  considered  as  the  place 
where  be  fought  his  last  battle,  until  a  strict  comparison  of  its 
situation,  with  the  description  given  by  Tacitus,  caused  the 
opinion  to  be  abandoned.  Formerly  a  society  of  gentlemen 
used  to  meet  annually  on  this  hill  to  celebrate  the  fiime  of  the 
British  chief,  in  compositions  both  of  prose  and  verse.  A 
rery  spirited  poetical  effusion  was  on  one  occasion  delivared, 
almost  extempore,  by  the  Rev.  Sneyd  Davies.     Almost  every 
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dingle  and  narrow  valley  belonging  to  these  hillB  hu  its 
peculiar  brook,  or  rivulet,  which  in  its  pn^ress  forms  nuajr 
cascades  over  its  rocky  channel.  They  all  produce  excellent 
trout.  The  sir  of  this  district  is  remarkably  salubrious.  At 
Church  Stretton  was  bom  Dr.  Roger  Mainwaring,  Chaplain 
to  Charles  the  first,  and  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  died,  1^3. 


3.    T^a  parish  of  Hope  Bowdler,  contains  die  townsiupa  6f 

1.  Hope  Bowdler, 

2.  Chelmick, 

3.  BagdoB, 


4.    Ha  parish' of  Rn^bury,  contains  the  townships  of 

6.  Stanway  and  Wilderhope, 

6.  Stone  Acton, 

7.  Wall  andar  Haywood, 


I.  Rushbonr, 
3.  Eastwair, 

3.  Gretton, 

4.  Lnkwyche, 


5.  The  parish  of  Aeton  Scott,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Acton  Scott, 
3.  Aloaston. 

6.  Hiat  part  of  the  parish  of  Wistanslow  which  is  in  the 
hundred  of  Munslow,  contains  the  townships  of 

I.  Felhanpton, 
%  Strefford, 

3.  Whittingstow, 

4.  Wistanstow.  (part  of) 

The  other  townships  in  this  parish,  viz.,  Cheney  LoDgville, 
Woolston,  and  part  of  Wistanstow,  are  in  the  Stow  division 
of  tbe  handred  of  Purslow. 

7.  The  parish  of  Culmington,  contains  tbe  townships  of 

1.  Culmington, 

3,  Bach  and  Norton, 
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3.  Siefton, 

4,  Stone  Burley. 


Tbfl  lower  divisioH  of  the  hundred  orMoDBlov,  conlaioBthe 
jMirishes  of 


1.  Eaatbope, 

2.  Hold^te, 

8,  Long  Stanton, 

4.  Priors  Dilton,  or  Ditton 

Priors  (pwt  of) 
6.  HunBlotr, 

6.  Toeford, 

7.  Alraon, 

8.  Diddlebury,orD^IbHr;, 

9.  Clee  St.  Margaret, 
10.  Cold  Weaton, 


11.  Stoke    St.    Milborougb, 

(part  of) 
13.  Stoke  Say, 

13.  Hopton, 

14.  Onibury, ' 
16.  Staunton  Lacy, 

16.  Bromfield, 

17.  Afford  Bowdler, 

18.  Ashford  Carbond. 

19.  Richard'B  Castle,  (part  oO 
SO.  Cluiiffunford,  (part  of) 
31.  BitteHey,  (part  of) 

1.    The  parish  of  Eaatbope,  contains  only  tbe  township  of 

Easthope. 

3.    Tbe  parish  of  Holdgate,  contains  tbe  townships  of 

1.  Holdffate, 

3.  Boaldon,  or  Bouldeo, 

3.  Brookbamplon. 

8.    The  parish  of  Long  Stanton,  or  Stanton  Long,  contains 
Uie  towosbipB  of 

1.  Stanton  Long, 
3.  Brockton. 

4.    That  part  of  tbe  parish  of  Pnors  Ditton,  which  belongs 
to  the  hundred  ofMunsIow  contains  only  the  township  of 

Ratball  and  Asbfield. 

Tbe  other  part  of  this  parish,  viz.,  the  township  of  Ditton 
PriorSi  and  Middleton  Priors,  is  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock. 

6.    Tbe  p^f ieb  of  Munslow,  contains  tbe  townships  of 
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12.    The  pariah  ofSloke  Say,  contains  the  townshipa  of 

1,  Stoke  Say  aad  Newton, 

%  AldoD, 

3.  WheHletoD. 

Stoke  castle  ia  very  improperly  called  a  caatle,  though  it 
conatitutea  a  curious  specimen  of  the  castellated  mansion  of 
former  days.  It  has  suffered  a  degradation  not  uncommon  to 
places  of  ancient  note ;  part  of  it  being  nsed  as  an  ont-house 
to  an  adjoining  farm,  and  the  rest  suffered  to  fall  to  decay. 
A  gate-house  constructed  of  wooden  frame  work,  with  curious 
earrings,  leads  to  the  door  of  a  large  and  lofty  hoi),  which  is 
at  present  destitute  of  any  remains  of  a  6r&*p]ace;  at  the  end 
of  this  part  of  the  edifice  ia  an  octagonal  tower  with  winding 
staira.  The  mansion  is  the  property  of  Lord  Craven  who  has 
great  estates  in  this  part  of  Uie  county. 


13.     The  parish  of  Hopton,  contains  only  the  township  of 
HoptoD, 

14.    The  parish  of  Onibury,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Onibury, 
a  Walton. 

15.     The  parish  of  Staunton  Lacy,  contains  the  townships  of 


1.  Staunton  Lacy, 

2.  Down  ton, 

3.  East  Hamlets, 

4.  Lower  Hayton, 

5.  Rocke, 


6.  Upper  Hayton, 

7.  West  Hamlets, 

8.  Henley, 

9.  Wootton. 


16.  The  parish  of  Bromfield,  contains  the  townships  of 
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1.  Brotnfieic), 

2.  Dinchope, 

3.  Halford,  (chapelry) 

4.  Clay,  FelloD,  &  Witbach, 


5.  Lady  HaltoD  &  Hill  Haltoo, 

6.  Priors  Halton, 

7.  Rye,  Fellcm.aDd  Burway. 


Broiufield  is  only  remarkable  as  contaiuing  the  remains  of  a 
cell  of  Benedictines,  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Peter,  Gloucester.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  road 
leading  to  Sbrewsbnry.  Its  walls  were  washed  by  the  dear 
and  pastoral  river  Teme.  The  ruing  are  now  within  the 
grounds  of  Oakley  Park;  the  flat  pointed  arch  of  the  gate- 
bouse  is  standing,  with  the  western  portion  of  the  church, 
patched  up,  and  made  parochial;  the  latter  has  been  so 
mutilated  as  not  to  deserve  attention. 

Tanner  says  this  was  originally  a  college  of  prebeods  or 
secular  canons,  who  in  1156  turned  Benedictine  Honks;  and 
that  it  was  rained  at  £78.  I9s.  and  granted,  5th  Philip  and 
Mary,  to  Charles  Fox. 


17.  The  parish  of  Asbford  Dowdier,  contains  only  the 
township  of 

Asbford  Bowdler. 

18.  The  parish  of  Asbford  Carbonel,  contains  only  tha 
township  of 

Asbford  Carbonel.  (partoO 

The  other  part  of  this  township  is  in  the  hundred  of  Stottesden. 

19.  Tliat   part  of  the  parish  of  Richard's  Castle,  which 
belongs  to  Shropshire  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Moor  with  Batchcot, 

3.  Overton, 

3.  Woolverton  tr  Wooforten, 
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The  greater  part  of  the  pariah  of  Richard's  Castle,  is  in 
Wolfy  hundred,  county  of  Hereford. 

20,  That  part  of  the  parish  orClungiinford,orClungonas, 
which  belongs  to  the  hundred  of  Muoslow,  contains  iia\j  the 
township  of 


The  other  townships  of  this  parish,  tie.,  Clungunford,  Ab- 
cott,  Beckjay,  and  Broadward,are  in  the  Stow  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Porslow. 

SI.  That  part  of  the  parish  of  Bitterley,  which  belongs  to 
Munslow  coDtabs  tha  townships  of 

1.  Lowsr  Ledwitch, 

2.  Middleton. 

Of  the  remaining  townships  of  this  parish,  Aston  Botterell, 
and  part  of  Snitton,  are  in  the  Cleobury  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Stottesden;  Cleeton,  and  Bitterley  are  in  the 
hundred  of  Oven, 

The  borough  of  Lndlow  lies  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  hundred  of  Munslow. 

It  contains  only  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  divided 
into  three  wards,  viz..  Broad  Street  and  Castle  Ward,  Carve 
Street  Ward,  and  Old  Street  Ward,  the  population  of  which, 
in  1821,  was  4,820;  number  of  inhabited  houses,  1,00(>;  fanii. 
lies  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  164;  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, 601, 

At  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  two  ^iles  north-west  of 
Ludlow  is  Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of  the  honourable 
Robert  Henry  Clive.  The  grounds  naturally  roman- 
tick  and  beautiful,  are  laid  out  with  great  taste  and 
judgment;  the  remains  of  a  fine  forest  of  oaks,  and  the 
meanderings  of  the  Tftme,  contril*ute  greatly  to  enrifli  the 
scenery.  The  prospects  in  various  directions  are  charming; 
one  in  particular  towards  the  south-east,  compreheuding  the 
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town  and  castle  of  Ludlow,  is  pmch  and  deserredly  celebrated. 
The  inaneloD,  a  great  part  of  which  is  of  modem  conatructioii, 
stands  finely  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  among  the  good 
pictures  it  contains,  is  a  very  large  one  by  Weentsx,  the 
celebrated  Dutch  landscape  painter,  purchased  by  the  late 
Lord  Clive :  it  is  considered  a  chefd"  oeuvre  of  that  artist. 

.  The  principal  places  in  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  are 
LoDgmont,  which  also  lies  parity  in  the  hundred  of  P«rstow^ 
Norton  Camp,  OaLIey  Park  the  seat  of  the  Hon.R.  H.  CIrve, 
and  the  Clee  bill,  partly  in  this  hundred  and  partly  in  that  of 
Stottesden ;  and  uu  the  borders  of  part  of  the  franchise  of 
U'enlock. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  STOTTESDEN. 

The  hundred  of  Stottesden  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Wenlock  franchise,  Munslow  and  Overs;  on  the  north  by 
Wedlock  franchise;  on  the  east  by  Brimstry,  the  liberties  of 
Bridgnorth  and  Worcester,  and  on  die  south  by  Overs  and 
Worcestergbire.  A  small  detached  part  of  it  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry,  and  another  detached  part 
on  the  north  of  the  main  portion  of  the  franchise  of  Wenlock. 
A  part  of  Herefordshire  viz.  Farlow,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Stottesden,  is  bounded  by  this  hundred  and  a  detached  part  of 
the  hundred  of  Overs.  In  the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  there  is 
much  clay,  and  considerable  quantities  of  coal ,  ironstone,  and 
limestone,  over  which  is  a  stony  soil,  of  great  variety.  The  land 
which  tiea  over  the  limestone, or  is  mixed  with  it,  or  with  the 
calcareous  gravel  which  resembles  it,  is  frequently  the  best  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  next  is  soil  lying  over  free  stone ;  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rocks  is  frequently  broken  up  by  the 
plough,  and  becomes  with  the  soil,  a  rocky  loam,  fit  for  turnips 
and  barley.  Sometimes  a  slate  marl  lies  under  the  surface; 
which  soil  is  esteemed,  but  it  is  not  common.  There  are  some 
sands  lying  orer  a  red  sandstone,  partitularly  near  Bridgnorth 
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The  anrfaee  is  irregalar.      lis  population   iu   1821,   wu 

I2,160(excluaii'e  of  the  borough  of  Bridgnorth;) — the  number 
of  inhabited  houses,  2,334;  of  families  cbiefl;  employed  in 
apiculture,  1,(>32;  in  trade  and  manufactures,  686.  It 
comprefaends  the  Cleobury  and  Cbelmarsh  divisions. 

The  Cleobury  division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden,  con- 
tains the  parishes  of 

1.  Burwarton, 

2.  Aston  Bolercl, 

3.  Wfaetbill,  or  VVbeatbtll, 

4.  Stottesden, 

5.  Krnlett, 
G.  Hopton  Wafers, 

7.  Neen  Savage, 

8.  Dow  lee. 


9.  Cleobury  Mortuner, 

10.  HopeBaggotorBag^otshope 

11.  Corley,  or  Corely, 

12.  Cainbam, 

13.  Ashford  Carbonel, 

14.  Bitterlev,  (part  of) 

15.  Ladforo.  (part  of) 


I.    The  parish  of  Bnnvarton.  contains  tmly  the  township  of 

Burwarton. 

3.     The  parish  of  Aston  Botterel,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Aston  Botterel. 

3.    The  parish  of  Whethill,  or  Wbeathill,  contains  only  the 
township  of 


4.     Tbe  Shropshire  part  of  the  parish  of  Stottesden,  contains 
the  townships  of 

1.  Stottesden,  j    4.  Overton, 

2.  Dudlick,  or  Didliok,        5.  Walton, 

3.  HarcoDrt,  |    6.  Wrickton  and  Walkerspow. 


The  other  township  in  this  parish,  viz.,  Farlow,  (a  •bapel^,) 
is  in  a  detached  part  of  Herefordshire,  whieh  is  hennaed  I^ 
Stottesden  and  Overs. 
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&.    The  pariflfa  of  Kialett^  containB  tbe  townships  of 

1.  KiDl«U, 

2.  Earnwoo^. 

6.  The  parish  of  Hopton  Wafers,  eontainB  oaljr  tbe  ton. 
ship  of 

Hopton  Wafers. 

7.  T^e  parish  of  Neen  Savage,  contains  the  townsfaipt  of 

1.  Neen  Savag«, 

2.  Detton. 

8.    Th«  parish  of  Dowles,  contains  only  (be  townihip  of 
Dowles. 

9,  Tbe  pariah  of  Cleobary  M<HtiiDer,  eontaiM  tbe  tow»- 
shipa  of 

I.  Cleobnry  Mortimer, 
3.  Cleobury  Foreig^o, 
3.  DoddingtoD. 

10,  Tbe  parish  of  Hope  Baggot,  or  Baggotsbope,  contain 
only  the  township  of 

Hope  B^j^t. 

11,  The  parish  of  Corley,  or  Coreley,  contains  onlj  tbe 

township  of 

Corley,  or  Coreley. 
18.    Th*  parish  of  Cainham,  contaiaa  tbe  townships  of 

1.  Cainham, 

2,  Bennet'send. 

13.    The  Stottesden  part  of  the  parish  of  Adiford  Carbond, 
conlaias  only  part  of  the  townsbip  of 

Asbford  Carhouel. 
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The  other  part  of  the  township  u  id  the  hundred  of  Monalow, 

14.    That  part  of  the  parish  of  Bitterley  which  u  in  the 
hundred  af  Stottesden,  containB  onlj  the  towashtp  of 


The  townships  of  Lower  Ledwitch,  and  Hiddletoo,  in  this 
parish,  are  in  the  hundred  of  Munslov,  and  the  townships  of 
Cleeton,  and  Bitterley,  are  in  the  hundred  of  Overs, 

15.  That  part  of  the  pariah  of  Ludfbrd  which  belongs  to 
Shropshire,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Sheet, 

2,  Sleventon  and  Holdgate's  fee. 

The  rest  of  the  parish,  viz.  the  township  of  Ludford,  is  in 
Herefordshire. 

The  Chetmarsh  dimion  of  the  hundred  of  Stotlesden,  eoi^ 
tains  the  parishes  of 


1.  Shineton, 

2.  PaUiDgham,  (part  of ) 

3.  AjBtle;  Abbots, 

4.  Acton  Round, 

5.  Tasley, 

G.  Morrield,  or  Morvill, 
7.  Upton  Cresset, 
S.  Oldbury, 
9.  Cbelton, 
10.  QuBtford,  (part  of) 


11.  Neeuton, 

12.  Cleobnry  North, 

13.  Glazeley, 

14.  Middleton  Scriren, 

15.  Chelmarsh, 

16.  Quat  Malvern,  (part  of) 

17.  Sidbnry, 

18.  BiUiDffsley, 

19.  Alvetey, 

20.  Higley. 


1.  The  parish  of  Shineton,  contains  only  the  township  of 

ShinetoD. 

2.  The  Shropshire  part  of  the  parish  of  Pattiugham,  con- 
tains only  part  of  the  township  of 

Shipley  and  Rudge. 

N.  B.  Shipley  is  in  the  parish  of  Claverley,  and  Rudge  in 
the  parish  of  Pattingham.  Tho  other  part  of  the  parish  of 
Paltiqgifaam  is  in  ths  county  of  Stafibrd. 
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3.  Tli«  parish  of  Astley  Abbotts,  conlaiiu  only  tbe  town, 
ship  of 

Astley  Abbotts. 

4.  The  pariah  of  Acton  Round,  contains  only  the  town- 
sbip  of 

Acton  Round. 

6.    Tbe  pariah  of  Tasley,  contains  only  tbe  township  of 

Taeley. 

6.  Tba  parish  of  Morvield,  or  Morrill,  ooatains  tbe  towu- 
riifpB  of 

1.  Morvill, 

2.  Aston  Air,  or  Eyre,  or  Ayrss, 

3.  Haughtoji,  Croft,  Slc 

7.  The  parish  of  Upton  Cresset,  ctHitains  only  tbe  town. 
ship  of 

Upton  Cresset. 

5.  Th«  panish  of  Oldbury,  contains  only  the  tovndip  of 

Oldbury. 
9.    The  parish  of  Cbetton,  contains  tbe  townships  of 

1.  CbeltoD, 

2.  Lougbton,  (a  chapelry) 

3.  Eudon  George, 

4.  Eudon  Burnell. 

10.  Tbe  Stottesden  part  of  tbe  parish  of  Quatford,  con- 
laiiu only  the  (owusbip  of 

Eardington. 

Quatford  is  a  parish  and  manor  in  which  lies  the  beautiful 
Tillage  of  that  name,  and  the  lordship  of  the  Hay,  anciently  tbe 
■eat  of  the  Bmyns,  and  Otleys,  now  beloDg^g  to  the  Him. 
Cteil  Cope  Jmkiiuon. 
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Part  of  the  parish  of  Quatford  beloogs  to  the  liberties  of 
Bridgnorth. 

11.    The  parish  of  Neenton,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Neenton. 

12.    The  parish  of  Cleobnry  North,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Cleobnry  North, 
3.  Bold  and  Charlcott. 

13.     Ths  parish  of  Glazeley,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Glazeley. 

14.  The  parish  of  Middlelon  Scriven,  contains  only  the 
township  of 

Middleton  Scriren. 

15.  The  parish  of  Cbelmarsh,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Cbelmarsh, 

2.  Hampton, 

3.  Sutton. 

16.  That  part  of  the  parish  of  Quat,  which  belongs  to 
Stottesden,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Quat, 

3.  Quat  Malvern, 

3.  Quat  Jarvis, 

4.  Dud  mas  ton, 
6.  Mose. 

Dudmaston  was  ibe  old  residence  of  the  Dudmastons,  and 
afterwards,  (through  marriage)  the  seat  of  the  Wolryches. 
It  is  now  the  property  and  residence  of  William  Wolryche 
Whitmore,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Bridgnorth. 

17.  The  parish  of  Sidbury,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Sidbnry. 
18.    The  pa^psb  of  Billingsley,  contains  only  the  township  of 
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Billingflley. 

19.    Tbat  part  of  tbe  parish  ofAlreley,  wbich 
Stottesdeo,  conlahn  the  townships  of 

1.  Nordley  Regis, 

2.  Alveley. 

Part  of  Alveley  is  in  tbe  liberties  of  Brid^orth. 
30.     Tbe  parish  of  Higle;,  contains  only  tbe  townabip  of 
Higley. 

Tbe  borough  and  liberties  of  Bridgnorth  are  boundad  sb 
the  west  by  Stottesden ;  on  tbe  north  by  Stottesden  aad  part 
of  Brinistry;  on  the  east  by  Brimstry;  and  on  theaoothby 
Stottesdeo.  A  detached  part  of  the  liberties  is  bounded  on 
the  west,  north,  aod  suutb,  by  Stottesden ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Staffurd shire.  The  parish  of  St.  Leonard  is  considered  wholly 
in  the  Chelmarsb  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Stottesden;  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  adjoins  tbe  parish  of  St.  Leonard, 
is  divided  by  tbe  river  Sereru,  and  is  partly  in  the  handred 
of  Brimstry,  and  partly  in  tbe  hundred  of  Stottesden.  That 
part  of  the  parish  of  Qaatford  which  lies  within  the  liberties 
of  Bridgnorth,  is  situated  within  the  hundred  of  Brimstry, 
with  the  exception  of  about  two  or  three  seres  opposite  the 
river  to  Quatford,  (part  of  Mr.  Aiogeworth's  farm,)  which  lie 
in  (be  Chelmarsb  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Stottesden. 

That  part  of  the  parish  of  Quat  which  lies  within  the 
liberties  of  Bridgnorth,  is  called  Qnat  Jarvis,  and  is  in  tbe 
Chelmarsb  division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Stottesden. 

Tbe  liberty  of  Bomsley  which  lies  within  the  liberties  of 
Bridgnorth,  is  situated  within  tbe  parish  of  Alveley,  in  the 
Cbetmarsh  division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden, 

Bridgnorth  and  the  liberties  contribute  to  the  rate  of  tbe 
publick  stock  for  tbe  county  of  Salop  at  ian^. 

The  population  of  the  borough  and  liberties,  exclusive  of 
tbe  remainder  of  Stottesden  and  Brimstry,  waa  in  1S2I,  thus 
returned. 
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Part  of  Alreley  pariabt  viz.,  Romsley  liberty  144 

Parish  of  St.  Leonard 2,1G1 

Parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 1,935 

Part  of  the  parish  of  Qnatford 105 

4,845 


The  number  of  inhabited  houses  988;  of  families  chiefly 
onployed  in  agriculture,  335;  in  trade  and  manuftctures,  627. 

The  roy«l  peculiar  of  Bridgnorth  eompreheodt 

1.  The  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 

2.  Tbe  parish  of  St.  Leonard, 

3.  The  parish  of  Qnatford, 

4.  Tbe  liberties  of  Quat  Jarvis,  in  the  parish  of  Quat, 

5.  The  liberty  of  Rumstey  in  the  parish  of  Alveley, 

All  which  are  in  the  circuit  only  of  the  diocese  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  and  not  in  that  diocese. 

About  fonr  miles  east  from  Quatford,  is  a  fioman  camp 
called  the  Walls,  of  which  see  a  description  under  Qnatford. 
p.  450. 

In  coming  to  Bridgnorth,  a  feir  acres  ont  of  tbe  road, 
about  3|  miles  north-west  by  north  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the 
finest  terraces  perhaps  in  Europe.  It  is  above  a  mile  in  length 
and  stands  very  high;  it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  six 
carriages  a-breast,  and  entirely  open.  On  one  side  it  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  river  Severn  for  some  miles,  and  the 
stupendouB  hanging  roclcs  over  it  down  to  Bridgnorth  bridge 
at  the  east  end,  with  many  of  the  rising  mountains  on  the  south 
side  of  that  river ;  on  tbe  other  side  the  whole  country  is  open 
to  it  to  a  vast  distance,  with  the  Wrekin  about  fifteen  miles  off, 
bounding  the  view  at  the  west  end.  It  is  part  of  the  airing 
pleasure-ground  of  Thomas  Whitmore,  of  Apley,  Esq. 

The  principal  places  in  (he  hundred  of  Stottesden,  are  the 
Clee  Hill,  Hoar  Edge,  Kinlet.  the  seat  ufW.  Lacon  Childe, 
Esq,*  Morvill,  the  seat  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Richard  Edward 
Actoo,  Bsrt.,  CIsobury  Mortimer,  and  Bridgnorth. 
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There  is  a  sing^ular  cnatom  observed  annaally  in  London, 
(at  the  presentation  of  the  new  Bherifis  to  the  Cursitor  Baron^ 
and  which  relates  to  a  place  called  the  More,  or  the  Moon, 
described  in  a  record  of  twenty  third  Edward  the  third,  ai 
lying  near  Bridgnorth,  and  more  specifically  in  one  of  the 
sixteenth  of  that  Iting,  as  near  Oldbury.  No  such  place  is 
now  known ;  but  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  Mar  or  Mor 
brook,  which  rising  at  Callaughton,  and  flowing  by  Morrilli 
and  Aldenhain,  passes  through  Oldbnry,  and  ^Is  into  the 
Serem,  opposite  Dudmaston. 

The  cnstom  is  this; — when  the  new  sherifis  are  presented, 
a  proclamation  in  the  following  words,  is  made  by  the  officer 
of  the  court,—"  O  Yes,  0  Yes,  O  Yes !  Tenants  of  a  piece  of 
waste  ground,  called  the  Moors,  in  the  coHoty  of  Salop,  come 
forth  and  do  your  service."  Hereupon  the  senior  Alderman 
present,  steps  forward  and  cuts  a  wand  with  a  bilUhook. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  manner  this  service  by  petty  ser- 
jeanty,  as  it  was  called,  has  devolved  upon  the  city  of  London: 
bnt  it  is  believed  to  have  done  so,  at  least  as  early  as  tbirty 
eighth  Henry  the  eighth,  when  "John  Gostwick,  Richard 
Gresbam,  and  others,  the  king's  tenants  of  lands  in  the  More, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  are  called  upon  in  Michaelmas  term, 
to  answer  for  two  knivet  and  a  hazel  rod  of  rent :"  for  these 
persons  are  known  to  have  been  Aldermen  of  London.  That 
corporation  has  no  property  in  Shropshire  at  the  present  time; 
nor  can  the  Town  Clerk  find  that  il  ever  had.  Land  at  More, 
in  this  county,  wan,  however,  holden,  though  not  by  the  city 
of  London,  upon  a  tenure  very  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
just  described,  from  a  very  early  period. 

In  the  29(b  Henry  the  third,  Nicholas  de  Mora  paid  at 
the  Exchequer  tiro  knivet,  one  good,  and  (he  other  very  bad 
(pessimum)  for  certain  land  in  Mora,  which  he  held  of  the 
king  in  capite:  in  the  third  Richard  the  third,  the  land  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  Walter  de  Aideham;  and  in  a 
record  of  an  uncertain  date,  by  which  time  it  was  (he  property 
of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusaletn,  the  manner  of  per- 
forming thu  service  is  specified ;  "a  certain  knight, (probaUy 
the  senior)  or  -in  his  absence  anutber  for  him,  is  to  hold  in 
his  hand  a  hazel  rod  of  one  year's  growth,  and  of  the  length 
of  a  cubit;  and  one  of  the  knives  shall  be  a*  WMk  as  to  be 
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unable  to  cut  it ;  and  the  other  so  good  as  that  at  the  tint 
stroke,  it  shall  cat  through  the  middle.  Which  serrice  ought 
to  be  performed  every  year  in  the  middle  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  presence  of  the  Treasurer  and  Barons,  on  the  morrow  of 
St.  Michael." 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  service  which  ia 
now  performed.  The  county,  the  name  of  the  land,  the  thing 
to  be  done,  the  day  when  it  ia  done,  (which  is  that  on  which 
the  late  sheriffs  give  in  their  account,  and  are  supposed  to  pay 
this  their  rent,)  all  unite  to  prove  it.  The  difficulty  is  lo 
connect  it  with  the  city  of  London.  That  corporation  must 
once  have  held  the  land,  or  they  would  not  now  reader  the 
service ;  aod  the  only  conjecture  that  occurs  on  the  subject  is, 
that  this  waste  land  may  have  devolved  upon  them  with  other 
property  of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  are  known 
to  have  possessed ;  that  the  senior  Alderman  may  represent 
the  senior  knight ;  and  that  the  situation  of  the  land  may  hav^ 
been  subsequently  lost  by  neglect,  and  the  distance  of  Shrop- 
shire from  die  capital. 

This  odd  service  was  contrived  Dot  without  ingenuity,  to 
secure  the  goodness  of  one  of  the  knives,  and  the  strength  of 
the  tenant.  The  rod  was  to  be  of  a  fixed  growth,  and  a  deter- 
mined length,  it  would  therefore  always  be  very  nearly  of  the 
same  thickness:  further,  it  could  not  be  rotten  or  decayed,  for 
it  was  to  reiiat  a  weak  knife.  The  rod  also  was  to  be  ent,  not 
at  the  extremity,  hut  through  the  middle ;  and  consequently 
none  but  a  good  knife,  and  in  a  strong  hand  too,  could  per- 
form such  a  feat  at  one  stroke.  A  bill-hook  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  tkuiittk,  (the  old  nam«  for  the  knife,)  probably 
because,  with  the  wrist  of  an  elderly  citizen,  the  latter  might 
nut  be  equal  to  the  ravering  such  a  rod  as  has  been  deaoribad, 
in  the  manaer  required  by  the  law. 
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THE  HUNDRED  OF  CLUN. 

The  hundred  or  boDOur  of  Clun  is  bounded  by  IladnorBbire 
OD  the  west;  by  Montg^omeryshire  on  the  north ;  by  the  haiw 
dred  ofParelow  on  the  east;  and  by  Purslow  and  Montgom^ 
■hire  on  the  south.  Ctun  is  very  uneven;  but  several  of  (he 
hills  are  smooth,  and  fine  sheep  walks,  with  a  slaty  rock 
onder;  in  some  places  containing  so  much  silex  as  to  form 
good  roof  slate,  and  in  others  good  building-stone,  but  most 
commonly  the  rock  is  argillaceous.  There  are  some  pale 
coloured  clays  in  these  districts,  and  a  considerable  quaDtrlj 
of  lighter  soils,  not  so  much  gravelly  perhaps,  as  mingled  with 
argillaceous  rock,  and  which  becomes  friable  upon  exposure 
to  the  air.  In  the  vales,  the  meadow  and  pasture  ground  is 
rery  good.  The  population  in  1821,  was  2,895;  the  namber 
of  inhabited  houses,  516;  the  number  of  families  chiefly  em. 
ployed  in  agriculture,  327 ;  in  trade  and  manulactures,  SO.  It 
eomprebends  the  Mainsloue  and  Clun  divisions. 

The  Mainstone  division  of  the  hundred  of  Clun  contain 
the  parishes  of 

1.  Mainslmie,  (pan  of  ) 
3.  Bettus,  or  Bettws, 
3.  Lanrair  Waterdine. 

1.  That  part  »f  the  parish  of  Mainstone  which  lies  ia 
Shropshire,  contains  the  townships  of 

1.  Mainstone, 

2.  Edenhope, 

3.  R«ihh. 

The  remainder  of  this  parisfa  is  ia  Montgomeiyshtre. 
SL    The  parish  of  Bettus  conuins  the  townships  of 

1.  Bettus, 

2.  Kevencallonog^, 
.'}.  Ituffantin, 

i.  Trebrodier. 

3.  The  parish  ef  Lhuirair  Waterdine,  contains  the  tewm- 
•hifsef 
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1,  Llwirair, 
3.  Clewilsey, 

3.  Funnonvair, 

4.  Menetbesney, 


5.  Sellty, 

6.  Skyborrab, 

7.  Treberth. 


Ths  CluD  division  of  tbe  bnndred  of  Clun  containa  only  the 
puisbof  ClDD,and  part  of  the  partshaa  efClnabury  aad  Staw. 

1.    Tbe  pariah  of  Clun,  coatains  tha  tovMbips  af 


1.  Clun, 

2.  Ettdicliff; 

3.  Hobendrid, 

4.  Newcastle^ 
&.  Bickton, 

6.  Hobbaris  &  Meoutton, 

7.  Peotrybodry. 


8.  Parlog^e, 

9.  Shad  well, 

10.  Spoad, 

11.  TrcFerward, 

12.  Wbitcott  EraD, 

13.  Whitoott  KeyMt. 


The  town  of  Clun  has  a  richly  eodoired  hospital  or  alm^ 
boase.  It  wae  founded  ia  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  for 
twelre  poor  men  and  a  master,  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Northampton.  Near  the  villaffe  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
camp  which  was  probably  thrown  up  by  tbe  RomanB,  during 
their  wars  with  tbe  ancient  Britons,  It  is  surrounded  bj 
deep  trenches,  and  from  the  whole  of  ita  appearance  muat 
bare  been  a  placeof  great  strength. 

2.  That  part  of  the  parish  of  Stow  which  ia  in  tbe  Clun 
division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Clun,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Lurkenbope, 

The  other  part  of  tbe  parish  is  in  tbe  Stow  dirision  of  the 
hundred  of  Porslow, 

3.  That  part  ofthe  parish  of  Clunbury  which  ia  in  tha  Clun 
division  of  tbe  hundred  of  Clun  containa  only  tbe  township  of 

Obley. 

The  other  townships  in  this  parish  are  in  tbe  Stow  diriiion 
of  the  hundred  of  Purslow. 
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The  priucipal   places  in  thi§  hnodred  ue  Qorfield  bilU, 
BvttUB  billi,  Gaer  ditchea,  a  Danish  encampncnt,  aod  Clns. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  OVERS. 

The  hundred  ofOrers  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by 
Stottesden ;  and  oo  tbe  east  and  south  by  Worcestetdfire ;  bikI 
is  tbe  least  of  the  hundreds.  A  detached  part  of  U  is  boonded 
on  tbe  west  by.Munalow;  on  the  north  by'a  portioa  of  Wen- 
lock  and  hf  Stottesden ;  aod  on  tbe  east  and  soatb  by  Stotte^ 
den.  In  the  hundred  of  Overs  there  is  much  day,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  limestone,  orer 
which  is  a  stony  soil  of  great  variety.  Tbe  land  which  lies 
orer  the  limestone,  or  is  mixed  with  it,  or  with  the  calcareoua 
gravel  that  resembles  it,  is  frequently  the  best  in  the  neiglw 
bourbood-  The  next  Lb  soil  lying  over  freestone;  tbe  upper 
surface  of  the  rock  is  frequently  broken  up  by  the  ploagb,  and 
becomes  with  the  soil  a  rocky  loam,  &t  for  turnips  or  barley, 
l^umetimes  a  slate  marl  lies  under  the  surface;  which  soil  n 
esteemed,  but  it  is  not  common.  There  are  some  clays  of  a 
'reddish  colour,  particularly  near  Ludlow,  being  almost  the 
extremity  of  the  hundred.  The  population  in  lS2I,  was 
2,573;  the  number  of  inhabited  bouses,  487;  of  AmOin 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  307;  in  trade  and  manuhc* 
tures,  83. 

It  contains  tile  parishes  of 

1.  Silvin^lon,  I    4.  Neen  Sulars, 

2.  Bitterfey,  (part  of)        5,  Greet, 

3.  Milson,  I    6.  Burford. 

1,    The  parish  i^Silringtao  contains  oitly  the  towmfcip  of 

Silvington  and  Cleeton. 

t.  The  Overs  part  of  the  parish  of  BiKerley,  coniaiM  only 
the  townthip  of 
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Bitteriey. 

This  paridh  conlainB  aim  the  towiuhips  of  Lower  Ledwitt^ 
and  Middleton,  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Mdd- 
slow,  and  the  township  of  Snilton,  in  the  Cleobury  division  of 
the  bnndred  of  Stottesden. 

3.    The  parish  of  Milson,  contains  only  the  township  of 

Milson. 

4.    The  parish  of  Neen  Solars,  oontaius  only  tbe  towiwbip  of 

Neen  Solars,  or  Neen  Sollera. 

b.    The  parish  of  Greet,  cmttains  only  the  b>wii8hip  of 

Greet. 

9.    The  parish  of  Bnrford,  contains  tbe  townships  of 


1.  Burford, 

2.  Buraston, 

3.  Nash, 

4.  Whitton,  (a  chapelry) 


5.  Stoke, 

6.  Til  sop, 

7.  Weston, 

8.  Whetmore. 


The  principal  place  is  the  Ttttentone  Clee  Hill. 
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Continued    from    p.   S04. 

Butldwas  is  extensively  celebrated  for  the  renwoB  of  tu 
Abbey  of  Cistercians.  Tbis  religions  house  was  founded  in 
tbe  year  11.35,  by  Roger,  Bisbop  of  Chester,  for  monPuoftbe 
order  of  Savigny,  who  were  afterwards  united  to  the  Cister- 
cians, Tbe  Abbey  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Chad, 
and  the  foundation  was  conSrmed  by  King^  Stephen,  io  tbe 
year  1139.  It  bad,  subsequently,  many  noble  benefactioBB 
and  donations,  several  of  which  were  cunfinned  by  the  charter 
of  Kin^  Richard  the  first,  anno  1189,  being  the  first  year  of 
his  reign.  Henry  the  second,  by  his  charier  to  the  Abbot 
Randolph,  subjected  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  in  Dublin  to  tlie 
Abbots  of  this  place.  Leiaiid,  in  his  itinerary  says,  "Matilda 
de  Bohun,  wife  to  Sir  Robert  Burnell,  was  founder  of  Build- 
was  Abbey;  thoi^h  some  for  tbe  only  gift  of  the  site  of  the 
house,  take  the  Bishop  of  Chester  for  their  founder."  Camden 
seems  likewise  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  as  be  mentions 
Buildwas  as  the  burial  place  of  the  family  of  tbe  Bumells, 
patrons  thereof,  but  among  all  the  charters  of  the  Monaaticon, 
there  is  no  mention  of  this  Matilda  or  Sir  Robert,  and  tbe 
foundation  is  in  two  or  three  places,  expressly  ascribed  to 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Chester. 

About  the  time  of  the  suppression  here  were  twelve  monks, 
who  according  to  Speed,  were  endowed  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  nine  pounds  six  shillings  and  ten  pence,  though 
Dugdale  estimates  the  value  at  only  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  three-pence.  Tbe  site,  with  all 
tbe  land  belonging  to  this  monastery,  in  Shropshire,  Stafford- 
shire, and  Derbyshire,  were  granted  to  Edward,  Lord  Powis, 
in  tbe  twenty  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

It  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Severn,  in  a  rich  pastoral 
valley,  behind  which  there  are  woody  banks,  about  eleven 
miles  ifom  Shrewsbury.     The  waBs  of  tbe  Abbey  cbaroh  are 
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almost  entire.  This  was  crucifonD,  with  k  imuiire  tower  in 
the  middle  of  the  crosa.  On  eacL  side  of  tbe  nave  there  are 
eeren  thick  pillarB,  five  of  which  are  round,  and  the  two  near« 
est  the  choir  are  square,  with  large  square  indented  capitals, 
from  whence  spring  arches  with  obtnae  points.  Above,  is  a 
clerestory  of  very  small  round  headed  windows.  The  lower, 
the  lower  story  of  which  remains,  rests  on  four  wide  pointed 
arches,  springing  from  brackets  in  tbe  walls.  The  east  end 
of  tbe  choir,  baR  three  narrow  round  arched  windows,  as  has 
also  that  of  tbe  nave.  There  never  was  any  western  door 
here,  which  is  singular.  The  side  aisles,  the  transept  and  tbe 
chapels  of  tbe  choir,  are  entirely  in  ruins.  Under  the  south 
wing  of  the  transept,  there  is  a  crypt,  which  is  now  converted 
into  an  eiceltent  beer  cellar,  belonging  to  a  good  house,  made 
out  of  the  Abbot's  Lodge,  The  whole  church  has  evidently 
beea  groined  with  stone,  for  the  feet  of  the  brackets  from 
whence  the  ribs  sprang  are  still  remaining,  neatly  carved  on 
tbe  walls.  On  the  east  is  the  chapter  house,  a  parallelogram, 
43  feet  by  33,  which  is  still  perfect.  The  groined  roof 
springs  from  two  slender,  octagonal  pillars  on  each  side, 
dividing  it  into  three  aisles.  The  entrance  is  by  a  round  arch 
with  tbe  chevron  moulding,  nnd  on  each  side  of  it  are  circular 
head  windows  in  the  same  style.  Over  the  chapter  bouse, 
and  the  other  apartments  forming  the  east  side  of  tbe  cloister, 
are  the  remains  of  a  second  story,  which  was  probably  the 
dormitory.  The  dimensions  of  the  oloister  court  were  101 
feet  by  90.  At  the  south  eastern  angle  is  a  passage,  which 
leads  to  an  irregular  area^  eastward  of  the  cloister,  abont  9^ 
feet  by  75,  and  on  tbe  north  and  east  sides  of  this,  are  ranges 
of  lofty  pointed  arches,  which  was  perhaps  the  refectory,  and 
in  the  center  are  the  remains  of  a  square  tower.  This 
picturesque  ruin  presents  some  curious  specimens  of  the 
architecture  of  the  period,  when  the  round  arch  was  giving 
way  to  tbe  pointed,  though  still  keeping  its  place  in  many 
parts  of  the  fabrick.  The  view  of  this  venerable  church  from 
the  west  end  is  peculiarly  striking ;  the  huge  pillars  with  their 
bold  arches  and  projecting  cnpitals  in  perspertive,  receding 
behind  each  other.  The  four  wide  and  lut'ly  arches  under  the 
tower,  a  great  fragment  of  that  prominent  feature  hanging 
over  the  rnins  below,  the  whole  teroiiaated  by  the  narrow 
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ronai)  vindoWB  of  tbe  gloMny  choir,  and  this  scene  of  desola- 
tion contrasted  with  the  gay  verdure  and  scattered  rimba 
which  BOW  clothe  the  area,  and  tbe  luxuriaDl  iry  maotlh^ 
the  walls,  altogether  farm  a  solemn  spectacle  of  fallen 
monastick  grandeur.  Who  while  heholding  ancfa  scenes  of 
ntagnificeDce  in  ruins,  howerer  be  may  be  oppressed  by 
misfortnneB,  and  sunk  in  the  depths  of  adversity — will  not 
derive  from  the  sight  at  least  a  negative  consolation,  and,  lAe 
tfie  exiled  Harius,  contemplating  the  mouldering  walls  of  the 
once  flonrishing  Carthage,  feel  with  the  less  acuta>es8  ibe 
•fflictiw  ofhisowu  downfall! 

At  BuildwBB  there  was  formerly  a  bridge  of  very  ancient 
erection,  which  sume  erroneously  sappose,  was  built  for  tbe 
convenience  of  tbe  famous  Abbey  above  meutitwed.  It 
consisted  of  very  narrow  arches,  and  was  a  great  obstroctton 
to  tbe  navigation  of  Ibe  Severn.  It  was  carried  away  by  a 
high  flood  in  1795,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  el^ant  iron 
one,  at  the  expense  of  the  county ;  from  a  plan  given  to  Hr. 
Telford,  as  county  surveyor.  This  bridge  was  execoted  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  the  Coalbrookdale  company,  and  was 
finished  in  1796.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  one  faandred  and 
thirty  feet,  and  the  rise  twenty  four.  Bot  as  the  roadway 
could  not  be  carried  to  a  great  he^ht,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  Schaffbausen  principle,  by  makrag  the  outer  ribs  rise  to 
the  top  of  tbe  railing,  and  connecting  ibem  with  the  tower 
ribs  by  means  of  dove-tailed  king-posts. 


HODNET, 

Continued  from  p.  788 

Henrietta  Vernon,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Tbonv 
Vernon,  of  Hodtiet,  died  in  1752,  and  bequeathed  the  manoi 
and  advowson  of  Hod^iet,  with  ptber  estates,  to  her  consin. 
Elizabeth  Heber,  wife  of  Thomas  Heber,  Esq.  of  HutoB,ii 
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Yorkshire,  in  whose  family  they  Btill  remain ;  being  now  in 
the  possession  orRicbard  Heber,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  university 
of  Oxford. 

Hodnet  chorch,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  is  a  handsome 
Btructare,  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  like  many  of  our  old. 
churches,  several  of  the  windows  are  berefi  of  their  mullions, 
and  fitted  up  with  modem  g^Uzing,  which  detracts  mnch  from 
Its  renerable  aspect.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
The  church  consists  of  a  north  and  south  aisle,  divided  by  six 
pillars,  fire  circular,  and  one  octangular,  which  support  five 
circular,  and  two  obtusely  pointed  arches,  with  plain  lined  capi* 
tals.  In  the  south  chancel  are  three  trefoil  headed  stone  stalls. 
The  north  and  south  chancel,  have  the  old  pannelled  oak 
ceilings,  with  fiowered  bosses.  Betwixt  the  south  aisle  and 
chancel,  the  King's  arms  are  placed,  with  the  date  1660. 
Near  the  south  door  is  a  large,  octagonal  ston^  font,  and  oppo- 
site, against  the  walls,  a  box  inscribed  "  Remember  the  poor." 
In  the  north  cbancel  is  an  ancient  reading  desk,  on  which  are 
chained  in  very  old  binding,  *'  Bnumos's  Paraphrase  npon  the 
■Gospells;"  the  "Booke  of  Martyres;"  the  "Defence  of  the 
Apolt^ie  of  the  Chnrche  of  England;"  and  "Stanhope's 
Christian  Pattern".  The  tow6r  which  is  in  the  form  of  an 
octagon,  contains  six  bells.  In  Hodnet  church  are  several 
monuments  of  the  Hill  family,  and  one  of  Miss  yemon,. 


CANALS. 

From  the  conveniences  of  carriage  afforded  by  so  fine  s 
river  as  the  Severn,  this  county  was  probably  more  tardy  than 
Athers,  in  the  introduction  of  navigable  cavals.  The 
increasing  demand,  for  its  mineral  and  agricultural  products, 
faowever,;created  a  necessity  for  devising  some  mode  of  nm* 
veyance  to  distant  markets,  more  rapid  and  len  expensive 
than  land-carriage.  The  example  of  other  eoonties  bad 
demonstrated  the  advantages  of  artificial  navi^tion;  and  those 
derived,  from  the  Severn  itself  afibrded  arguments  sufficient 
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to  jut^tify  tlie  cxptTJiaeut.  The  coal  nnd  iron  found  in  tlie 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  river,  wonld  be  brought  to  market 
on  lower  terms  than  those  produced  in  more  distant  diatricto; 
and  it  was  obrious  that  nothing  but  a  similar  mode  ofconrey- 
ance  was  wanting  to  ensure  to  the  latter  a  fair  chance  of  coh»> 
petition.  This  was  particularly  evident  in  the  instance  oflfae 
coal  and  iron  inifies  of  Oaken  Gates  and  Ketley.  But  it  was 
found,  that  however  advantageous  a  canal  might  be  to  these 
mines,  there  existed  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  nature  of  ^ 
ground,  and  the  project  fur  cutting  one  was,  for  a  long  tne, 
eoQsidered  impracticable.  The  high,  ruggttd,  and  ioaulatcd 
ridges  over  which  it  must  necessarily  pas!),  reoilered  it  impo*- 
ttible  to  collect  and  reserve  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for 
the  purposes  of  lockage,  the  only  mode  which  bad,  at  that 
time  beeo  practised  in  Britain,  fur  conveyii^  boats  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  level. 

These  difficulties  might  for  ages  have  existed,  had  sot  ibe 
means  of  surmounting  them  been  suggested  by  the  bold  and 
Miccessful  ingenuity  of  Mr.  William  Beynolds  of  Ketley. 
This  gentleman  having  occasion  to  improve  the  mode  ef  con- 
veying iron-stoue  and  coah>  from  the  Oaken  Gales  to  ibe  inm 
works  at  Ketley,  througb  a  distancetrf  a  mile  and  a  half,  ami 
a  descent  of  seventy-three  feet,  made  a  navigable  caimi,  and 
constructed  an  inclined  plane,  with  a  double  iron  rail-wBjr,  by 
means  of  which  the  loaded  boat  passing  down,  brought  up 
another  with  a  load  nearly  equal  to  one  third  of  its  own 
weight.  This  inclined  ptane  wss  completed  in  178S.  Its 
principle  was  soon  dittcovered  to  be  applicable  to  the  situation 
of  the  ground  which  lay  between  the  Oaken  Gates  aod  the 
Severn,  and  under  this  impression,  a  subscription  having  been 
<>Mc*ed  inl6,  mi  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  the  Sfapop- 
flhire  caaa). 

The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is  nearly  from  nonh  lo 
■Mrfb :  it  commences  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loadon  road 
fretu  Sfarewsbury,  at  a  place  caHed  Donuingion  Wood,  aiid 
proceeds  about  100  yards  o«  a  level ;  it  thni  ascends  13(1  feet, 
hy  ae  inolined  plane  of  320  jtards  in  lenjrtb.  From  the  (np-ef 
this  bdined  plane,  (which  is  the  sninmit  lerel  of  1f»e  canal)  it 
passes  on  through  Wrucknardiue  aitd  SnediAill  coal  uui 
ironstwie   works,  and,   near    the    Oaken    Gates,  is   joiiiad 
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by  the  Ketley  canal  Wore-tn^tioned ;  from  thence  it  goea 
oa  bj  the  HotingBirood  iron-worke,  and  tennfnateB  at  Brierij 
Hill,  near  Coalbrookdale.  The  main  line  of  the  canal, 
turning  to  the  left  at  $outhall  Bank,  goes  on  to  the  Windmill 
Farm,  where  it  descends  126  feet,  by  an  inclined  plane  600 
yards  in  IeQg;tfa:  from  the  bottom  of  this  inclined  plane  it 
passes  on  to  the  east  of  Madefey,  until  it  reaches  the  banks  of 
Che  Severn,  at  about  two  miles  below  the  iron  bridge;  here  it 
descends  207  feet,  by  an  inclined  plane  which  is  350  yards  in 
length;  from  the  bottom  of  this  inclined  plane,  it  passes 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  ou  a  level  above  the  reach  of  the 
floods,  to  Cualport,  where  it  terminates. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Shropshire  canal,  another,  of  con- 
flideiaUy  greater  extent,  was  projected.  The  heavy  expense 
attending  the  land  carriage  of  coal  to  Shrewsbury  from  the 
Oaken  Gates,  had  tended,  from  year  to  year,  to  raise  the  price 
of  that  article.  The  establishment  of  a  canal  appeared  the 
moat  effectual  means  of  checking  this  growing  evil ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  by  passing  through  a  tract  of  coal  conntry,  it 
promised  the  additional  advantage  of  ensuring  a  more  abun- 
dant supply  to  that  market.  These  considerations,  joined  to 
Ate  prospect  of  agricultural  improvement,  in  the  cheap  and 
expeditious  conveyance  of  lime  and  other  mannres,  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  cdmpany,  which  entered  into  a  subscription, 
and  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  making  the  Shrewsbury 
canal. 

Having  purchased  about  a  mile  of  the  nortli  end  of  a  short 
canal,  cnt  by  Mr.  W,  Reynolds,  at  the  lower  level  at  Wrockar- 
diiie  Wood,  in  the  direction  of  Ketley,  the  Shrewsbury  Canal 
Company  erected  aa  iocliaed  plane  of  223  yards  in  length, 
and  75  feet  of  fall.  From  the  termination  of  this  plane  the 
canal  passes  ou  by  Eytou  Mill  to  Long  Lane,  where  it  traver- 
ses a  valley  of  cousiderable  length,  and  crosses  the  river  Tern,  at 
the  height  of  sixteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  (be  meadow,  by 
taeans  of  an  aqueduct  and  an  embaukment.  Near  this  place 
it  crosses  the  turnpike  road,  from  Weiliugton  to  Shrewsbury, 
then  passing  on  to  Rodtngton,  and  over  the  river  Roden, 
through  Wilhington  to  near  Attiham,  it  enters  a  tunnel  of  970 
yards  in  length ;  from  the  north  end  of  the  tunnel  it  continues 
.  along  the  base  of  Hnughmond  hill  to  Pimley,  where  it  c 
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a  ralley  on  a  small  aqueduct  and  embanbitMOt:  thence  pass- 
ing along  the  banks  of  tbe  Severn,  it  terminates  in  a  large 
bason  and  coal  yard  at  the  isthmus  leading  into  Shrewsbury, 
called  tbe  Castle  Foregate. 

The  EUesmere  navi^tion  may  be  called  asystem  of  canals, 
extending  through  that  large  and  fertile  tract  of  country, 
which  lies  between  the  banks  of  the  Serern  on  the  south,  and 
those  of  the  rirer  Mersey  on  the  north,  aod  between  tbe  con- 
fines of  North  Wales  on  the  west,  and  the  borders  of  Staflbrd- 
shire  on  the  east,  a  space  of  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  mors 
than  twenty  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  tbe  valleys  wbicb  open 
into  North  Wales.  lb  grand  object  is  to  unite  tbe  Severn, 
the  Dee,  and  the  Mersey,  and  by  that  means  to  open  a  com- 
munication, from  the  above-mentioned  district  to  Uie  ports  of 
Liverpool  and  Bristol.  The  commercial  advantages  accruing 
from  this  connection  of  those  rival  ports,  though  very  conai* 
derable,  are  only  of  minor  importance,  when  compared  with 
the  beneficial  efTects  resulting  from  tbe  influence  it  has  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  interjacent  country. 

There  is  a  xbort  canal,  formed  by  tbe  Marqois  of  Stafford, 
which  commences  at  Donuiogton  Wood,  and  proceeds  on  a 
level  to  Pare  Lane,  near  Newport,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles ;  with  a  branch  to  his  Lordship's  lime-works  at  Lilleshall. 
This  canal  was  made  for  tbe  purpose  of  conveying  coals  to 
tbe  latter  place  from  his  Lordship's  works  at  Dooniogtoo, 
and  to  the  wharf  at  Pare  Lane,  for  pnblick  sale. 

In  districts  where  tbe  inequalities  of  surface  would  not  admit 
of  canal  navigation,  another  mode  of  conveyance  has  been 
adopted  to  a  considerable  extent,  viz.  that  of  fonning  iron  rail 
ways,  on  which  articles  are  carried  in  vi-agons,  containing 
from  six  to  thirty  cwt 

Minerals.     See  Plain  of  Shrewsbury,  p.  406. 
Rivers.    See  Water,  p.  664. 
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SHREWSBURY. 

Oliver  Matthews,  who  in  the  reign  of  James  (he  first 
amused  his  age  with  writings  "An  account  of  the  sciluation, 
foundation,  and  anncient  names  of  the  famouB  towne  of  Satlop, 
not  infeiiouT  to  mania  Gitties  in  this  Realme  for  antiquitie, 
godlie  government,  good  orders,  and  wealth,"  expresses  him- 
self in  the  following  terms.  "This  most  auDcient  and  famous 
Towne  was  first  founded  by  the  noble  and  victorious  Kinge  of 
Brulaines,  Dyffenwall  Hoel-m;d,  whom  the  Romans,  Saxon?, 
NomiBUB,  and  Danes,  called  Mulmutius  Dunwallo.  The 
which  foundation  was  first  begonne  about  609  yeres  after 
Brutus'  first  entrannce  in  Brutaine,  which  before  was  called 
Albion,  anno  mundi  3535,  before  the  incaniation  of  our 
Saviour  Christe  438.  This  most  noble  Kinge  Dyffenwall 
Moei-myd,  made  the  Cattle  there,  and  the  North  Gate,  and  a 
wall  from  the  Castle  to  Seaveme,  and  also  from  the  Castle  to 
Seaverne  on  the  north  side ;  learinge  Seaveme  to  be  i  wall  aud 
a  defence  to  the  town  round  abouts,  saviDg  the  wall  before- 
mentioned:  and  called  the  towne  by  her  first  name,  Caer 
Odder  yn  Hafreo,  which  is  by  interpretation.  The  Cittie  or  ibe 
Towne  of  fallinge  or  sliditige  grounde,  within  the  wombe  of 
Seavemei"  The  existence  of  soch  a  prince  as  Dyffenwall, 
cannot  be  disputed.  He  Is  mentioned  as  a  l^islator  in  the 
Welsh  code,  entitled  The  Laws  of  Hy  wel  Dda,  or  the  good ; 
but  that  his  sceptre  extended  over  the  whole  island,  and  that 
he  had  any  concern  in  the  foundation  of  Shrewsbary,  are 
points  for  which  not  a  single  trace  of  antheutick  sopport  can 
be  found. 
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878  MIBTOBT  OF   SHBSWSBVRY. 

According  (o  Holinshed,  Shrewsbury  was  a  place  of 
importance,  A.  D.  28,  and  then  cal  led  Corimioium,  when  **  the 
greatest  lordes  and  estates  of  ibe  Brytaines,"  held  an  assembly 
here  to  oppose  the  RDmang  and  Arviragus  who  bad  allied 
bim»eir  with  the  emperor  Claudius,  and,  "  went  about  to  brittg 
them  wboly  under  serrile  subjeclioii  and  thrsldome  of  the 
same  Romaines,"  But  for  this  assertion  Holioshed  seems  to 
have  had  no  other  authority  bnt  ihtt  of  ihe  notorious  fabulist. 
Hector  Boece. 

If  the  Welsh  Chronicle  called  Tysilio's  were  to  be  depended 
on,  and  if  there  were  any  proof  that  Digol,  mentioned  by  him 
was  Shrewsbury,  ati  bis  editor  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts  asserts, 
therei  would  be  no  -doubt,  that  itd  founder  was  Maelgwn 
Gwyniiedd,  who  founded  the  tee  of  Bangor,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  died  in  5G5.  But  there  a  no  proof 
that  this  priuce*s  court  was  held  at  Shrewsbury.  Hie  domi- 
nions on  the  contrary  seem  to  hare  been  entirely  confined  to 
the  upper  part  of  North  Wales,  the  modern  country  of  Caer- 
narvon, and  perha|is  aW  Meiionelh.  These  ^perioda  of  its 
orig;in  are  placed  leo  high. 

But  tlie  [earned  Humphrey  Lbuyd,  ip  bis  essay  on  the 
history  of  Britain,  seems  to  briqg.down  the  period  pf  its  foun- 
dation too  low,  >aad  to  make  the  Saxons  its  buiiders.  "All 
.tht;  more  considerable  towns,"  be  »bserres,  "  on  the  banks  of 
4be  livers  Severn  and  Dee,  are  seated  m  the  eastern  side  of 
those  streams;  fur  the  greater  security  sj^inst  the  invasions  of 
.the  Welsh."  As  Lhuyd  could  not  have  forgotten  that 
Shrewsbury  is  situated  in  the  manner  which  he  describes,  we 
may  infer,  that  when  he  wrote  (his  passage,  he  was  inclined  to 
.attribute  its  foundation  to  the  Saxon  invaders,  at  a  late  period 
of  their  history;  when  they,  in  their  tnni  became  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  their  Cambrian  neiglibouts. 

The  truth  most  .probably  lies  between  these  two  last  periods 
— that  the  town  oif  Shrewsbury  was  built  after  the  Saxon 
invasion,  but  owed  its  fonndatioa  to  the  Britons,  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  for  do  vestige  at  tliat 
imperial  peoplft  has  ever  been  found  within  its  circuit;  but  a 
lew  miles  lower  down  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
village  of  Wroxeter,  stood  the  flourishing  town  of  Uriconiuui. 
Here,  after  the  Romans  had  finally  withdrawn  from  the  i>laud, 
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the  Britons  no  doubt  coatioued  to  occupy  tbs  wMs  deserted 
by  their  ancicDt  maaters,  until  they  were  driren  freni  them  by 
superior  force.  To  this  period  we  may  ipproxinute  within 
110  great  number  of  years. 

We  ftre  in  posseuion  of  the  poema  ofDywarc  H4ii,  which 
Dotwilbstanding  their  ^reat  obscurity  are  highly  valuable,  w 
scattering*  a  few  rays  of  light  over  the  darkest  period  of  our  • 
history.  Llywarc  H^o  was  a  prince  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons, 
who  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Saxons  of  Northumberlaad, 
retired  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  to  his  country- 
men in  Powia,  (or  the  plain  of  Shropshire.)  His  life  wa« 
protracted  to  the  unusual  extent  of  145  yean,  and  on  this 
account  be  received  the  epithet  of  H4n  or  the  old,  H» 
writings  contain  several  proofs  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
district  now  called  Shropshire.  Its  streams,  the  Severn,  the 
Morlas,  and  the  Tern, — its  moantaios,  Digoll,  (or  Long 
Mountain,)  Ness  Cliff,  or  Cl^yr,  the  Digeo,  or  the  Breiddin, 
— its  towns,  Baschurch,  Ercall;  Hodnel,  all  appear  in  his 
poems ;  and  since  he  speaks  also  of  Pengwern,  t)w  well  known 
Welsh  name  of  Shrewsbury,  we  need  not  doubt  that  itexialed 
in  his  time, 

l,lywarc  sought  an  assylum  at  Pef^wero  with  a  prince 
named  Cynddylan,  but  only  exchanged  a  northern  for  a 
southern  scene  of  conflict.  The  Meroiaa  Saxons,  or  more 
propeHy  Angles,  had  by  this  time  fought  their  way  into  the 
piaiu  of  Shropshire,  or  of  Shrewsbury,  (see  Plain  of  SbrewSi- 
bury,)  and  Cyndrwyn,  the  father  of  Cynddylan,  had  been 
several  years  beEore  the  arrival  of  Llywarc,  expelled  from 
Tren,  (probably  a  town  on  &e  Tero,)  by  a  Saxon  chieftain;  to 
wb«i(  uur  Cumbrian  bard,  with  the  pride  of  superior  eivilisa- 
tion  can  afford  no  better  name  than  the  coatenptuoue  epithet 
of  Twcrh,  or  the  Hog.  When  Llywarc  cwne  into  Powit, 
Uriconiom  wax  still  standing,  and  in  posseMsien  of  the  Briton*; 
for  be  speaks  of  it  by  the  name  Ddinlle  Vrecon,  (i^  e.  the  city 
of  Vrecod!^  the  very  name  which  the  Saxons  tnuisluted  into 
Wrekenceastre,  by  contraction  Wroxeter,  the  city  of  the 
Wrekin.  But  Pengwern,  as  we  have  observed,  was  also  in 
existence.  Llywarc  calls  it  Llys  Pengweni,'or  the  palace  of 
Pengwern,  for  it  was  the  residence  of  his  friend  and  protector 
Cyaddylau :  and  beuce  the  condnsioD  follows,  that  it  was  in 
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Ibe  poefs  time,  and  when  he  was  already  an  aged  man,  perhaps 
about  the  j'ear  570,  Tor  he  was  bom  in  502,  that  the  Briloos 
of  Wroxeler  finding  their  itation  there  no  longer  teoablef 
retired  before  the  flames  of  the  Saxon  army,  (for  it  has  evi- 
dently been  deBtroyed  by  fire)  and  songbt  a  place  of  refuge 
hi^er  npon  the  Severn;  where  protected  by  its  deep  bed,  its 
■inuooB  windingti,  and  the  morasses  of  its  banks,  they  mig^bt 
shroud  themselres  among  the  Alders  and  Willows  which  hid 
the  fool,  and  the  thickets  which  crowned  the  snmmit  of  the 
lofty  and  peninsnlar  kooti,  now  covered  by  the  capital  of 
Shropshire. 

We  must  not,  in  estimating  the  degree  of  protection  impar- 
ted to  Pengwern  by  the  Severn,  form  our  ideas  by  the 
condition  of  the  river,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  culti- 
vation. Whenever  any  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  trees  and 
•hrubs  spring;  up  in  the  oncullivaled  fields,  and  spreading  by 
degrees,  form  lai^  forests,  which  confining  the  exhalations  of 
the  soil,  and  obstmcting  the  course  of  streams,  caase  the 
rivers  to  overflow,  and  stagnate  into  lakes,  and  marshes. 
Varenius,  an  approved  get^rapher,  even  supposes  that  all  the 
channels  of  rivers  have  been  formed  by  art ;  and  in  the  country 
of  which  he  Vas  a  native,  this  is  perhaps  not  far  from  the 
truth.  Tbe  Rhine,  which  in  the  days  of  Tacitos,  never 
readied  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  river,  but  was  lost  in  marshes. 
now  empties  itself  by  innomerable  mouths,  formed  by  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  thus  rescued  for  them- 
selves lai^  tracts  of  useful  soil.  Tbe  Severn,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Shrewsbury,  ran  at  least  in  five  channels,  forming 
within  the  last  hundred  yenr»,  four  islands,  and  spreading 
most  probably  in  the  days  of  Cynddlan,  into  a  marshy  lake 
from  the  foot  of  the  Wyle,  at  lenst  as  far  as  the  site  of  the 
Abbey.  On  the  north-west,  ancient  tradition  attests,  and  the 
face  of  the  ground  confirms  the  idea,  that  Coton  Hill  was 
connected  with  Frankwell  by  a  bank,  which  causeil  the  river 
to  spread  over  the  rich  meadows  called  the  Pnrditches,  in  a 
broad  lake,'and  forced  its  waten  under  Hencot  and  Crossbill, 
(in  a  chaimel  strongly  marked  by  its  banks,  and  discernible 
at  all  times,  particularly  during'  floods,)  till  they  fonnd  their 
way  into  the  pvuseat  channels  at  Bagley-^ridge.  Thus  at  the 
time  when  the  Britons  abandoned  Wroxeter,  the  situation  of 
Pengwem  was  one  of  eminent  natural  strength. 
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How  long  the  fugilires  remained  in  their  new  seal,  it  ts 
Tain  to  enquire;  for  our  authoritieB  present  us  with  no  notes 
of  time  at  this  period.  But  they  were  rdlowed  hither  by  the 
Saxons,  who  as  at  Uriconium  before,  reduced  the  place  to 
ashes,  and  the  elegy  of  Llywarc  calls  upon  the  maidens  of 
Pens^wem  "to  quit  their  dwellings  and  behuld  the  habitation 
of  Cynddylan,  the  royal  palace  of  Pengwern,  wrapped  in 
flames."  The  British  chief  retired  in  consequence  of  this 
disaster,  further  to  the  west.  E.  LIhuyd  quotes  an  ancient 
poem  intimating  that  he  fell  in  battle  at  Drev  Wen,  or  (he 
White  Town;  and  as  the  Saxons  were  much  in  the  habit  of 
translating  into  their  own  language  the  Welsh  names  of  places 
which  they  found  established,  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
adduce  abundant  proof,  this  may  have  been  Wfaittington  near 
Oswestry,  as  Lhuyd  thought  it  was.  But  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  White  Town  near  which  the  chieftain  lost 
his  life,  was  Withington  beyond  Haughmond  Hill,  near 
which  Tillage  we  may  suppose  be  passed  the  Tern,  to  face  the 
Saxon  spoiler.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  interred  at  Bas- 
cburch.  "The  churches  of  Bassa,"  says  Llywarc,  (and  this  is 
another  instance  in  which  the  Saxon  name  is  a  translation  of 
the  Welsh)  "  the  churches  of  Bassa  are  enriched  this  night, 
containing  the  departed  remains  of  the  pillar  of  battle." 

But  the  situation  of  Pengwern  could  not  long  remain  with- 
out an  occupant,  and  a  few  years  after  its  destruction  under 
Cynddylan,  we  find  it  inhabited  by  a  king  of  Powis,  the  capi- 
tal of  his  kingdom,  and  ereu  ranking  among  the  twenty 
eight  cities  of  Britain.  The  kingdom  of  Powis  at  this  time 
comprised  the  south-western  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cheshire, 
Flint,  and  Denbigh,  the  whole  of  Montgomeryshire,  portions 
of  the  counties  of  Radnor,  and  Brecon,  and  as  much  of 
Shropshire  as  was  unoccupied  by  the  Saxons:  i.  e.  at  least  as 
tat  as  the  river  Severn.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  first 
originated  as  a  territorial  division  in  the  partition  of  Wales 
between  the  three  sons  of  Roderick  the  Great,  in  876.  Powis 
existed  long  before.  Nennius,  who  finished  his  work  in  the 
year  858,  describes  the  arrival  in  Britain  of  Saint  Germain  of 
Anxerre,  about  430;  his  inhospitable  reception  by  a  king  of 
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Jal  (Yale  in  Denbighshire,)  the  miraculous  destructioD  of  ibat 
prince,  and  the  consequent  eleratiou  of  Retel  Dumluc,  a  poor 
man  who  had  slaia  his  only  calf  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
holy  bishop,  "and  from  Ketel's  seed"  concludes  Neouius  "is 
the  region  of  Powis  governed  to  this  day."  If  ihe  historian 
bas  mixed  up  his  nnrratife  with  legendary  fables, — that  cir- 
cumstance needs  not  shake  our  belief  of  those  facts  of  which 
he  »  a  competent  witness.  The  traveller  who  painfully 
explores  his  way  throngh  an  unknown  country,  must  gral^ 
fully  accept  the  services  of  a  guide,  with  every  part  of  whose 
character  he  may  not  he  fully  content.  Nennius  is  a  very 
valuable  authority  for  the  time  to  which  his  eii<)uiries  extend, 
as  we  have  scarcely  any  other  information  respecting  it. 

Powis  or  Pow  isa  is  the  low  comitrj/,1f  a  name  still  given  by 
the  peasants  of  Montgomeryshire  to  the  plain  of  Shropshire, 
aud  indeed  derived  from  that,  the  only  level  portion  of  the 
Powisian  dominions,  the  paradise  of  the  Cymry,  as  it  is  em- 
phatically stiled  by  Llywarch.  The  Ketel  Durnluc,  (of 
Nennius)  the  patriarch  of  iis  sovereigns  is  in  Welsh  Cadelh 
Deyrnllwg;  and  expounded  by  Mr.  Carte,  the  kitig  of  the 
river.  Cadelh's  descendant,  (bis  grandson  according  to  the 
genealogies)  Brocwael  Ysgithrog,  or  the  tusked^  hing  of 
Powis,  whom  tlie  Saxon  Chrooicle  terms,  the  ealderman  of 
Britons,  retained  possession  of  at  least  a  part  of  Shropshire; 
since  Llywarc,  his  kinsman,  calls  the  valley  of  Meisyr 
(probably,  that  of  Oswestry,  anciently  MBser6eld)  the  cele- 
brated land  of  Brocwael.  The  legend  of  a  British  saint  bis 
CO  temporary,  Mel  an  gel  I,  latinized  Monacella,  informs  us  that  he 
fixed  his  residence  in  Pengwern  Powis,  or  Shrewsbury;  and 
that  his  palace  occupied  the  spot  on  which  the  college  of  St. 
Chad  was  afterwards  erected.  Though  defeated  at  Chester 
in  607,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  has  it,  (  or  603,  as  the  Mnt 
Cambro-Britannicse,)  by  the  Northumbrian  Ethelfritb,  bemads 
his  escape  from  the  field  of  battle  with  a  small  band  of  fifty 


'  Til*  •lotd  Pow,  a  ronnlty,  liM  iliia()pMidl  from  iKe  IVrlsh  language,  but  n 
founii  in  I  cognilc  dialect,  the  Coniulu  £dw,  Lbiijid'i  Aicbcolopa  p.  136.  b, 
i«wim  itiU  ciuu  in  the  Wclib. 
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men.  Ooe  writer  eren  altribniea  the  signal  victory  wbich  th» 
Britons  800U  after  gained  orer  the  Northumbrian,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hnmber,  to  our  Salopiao  chieftain,  assisted  by 
Cadfan,  the  father  of  Cadwallader,  and  other  leaders.  Broc- 
wael  must  bare  died  soon  after,  in  extreme  old  age,  if  the 
genealogies  are  correct,  which  represent  his  grandfather  Ketel 
Durnluc  to  have  attained  mature  age  nearly  two  centuries 
before  the  battle  of  Cheater. 

We  should  now  set  down  some  account  of  bts  descendants 
who  wielded  the  sceptre  of  Powia  witbio  the  palace  of  Pen- 
gwern,  till  their  expulsion  by  the  Saxons, — but  all  history  is 
silent  concerning  the  kings  of  Old  Powis,  and  eren  their 
names  are  obscured  by  uncertainty.  The  legend  ofMouacella 
indeed  relates  that  Brocwael  was  succeeded  io  bis  kingdom 
by  his  son  Tisailiau.  This  prince  embraced  a  religious  life, 
ranks  among  the  British  saints,  and  has  given  name  to  several 
churches  in  Wales.  On  his  resignation,  his  brother  Cynan 
succeeded.  "Afterwards,"  continues  the  legend,  "Tambryd 
and  then  Curmylle  and  Durras  Gam  held  the  principality." 
But  these  three  names  have  no  affinity  to  die  Welsh,  and  bear 
every  mark  of  monkish  fiction. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cession  of  Shrop- 
shire was  obtained  from  the  British  only  by  the  military  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Saxons,  yet  it  seems  equally  certain  that  it 
must  have  been  finally  the  subject  of  a  pacifick  negotiation. 
A  work  of  so  much  labour  as  Ofia's  Dyke,  (See  Ofia's  Dyke,) 
evidently  designed  according  to  the  practice  of  that  prince  in 
other  places,  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  could  never  have  been  carried  into  execution  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  sovereigns  on  each  side  of  that 
boundary.  In  like  manner  the  surrender  of  Pengwern  by  the 
Britons  seems  to  have  been  ultimately  the  result  of  positive 
treaty;  and  the  whole  native  population  appears  to  have 
accompanied  their  prince  into  Montgomeryshire.  Had  the 
Saxons  obtained  it  by  a  siege  or  by  assault,  they  would 
doubtless,  as  elsewhere,  have  retained  a  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  state  of  servitude,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  The  British  prince  despoiled  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  his  dominion,  retired  to  Mathrafal  or  the 
Vyrnwy,  or  Virniew,  five  miles  beyond   Welshpool,  while 
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Pengwem,  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  a  inetropolia,  pmed 
nnder  ths  yoke  uf  an  Eoglisb  conqueror,  and  is  faeocefonh  to 
be  krown  by  the  denoroinatioD  of  Shrewsbury— «  word  of 
Saxon  origin. 

Of  the  state  of  the  town  under  its  nalire  princes,  its  exleat 
and  its  build)ng§,  we  possess  no  nieans  of  infonn^ioo.  Tbe 
arts  of  civil  life  which  tbe  Britons  had  cultirated,  and  that 
not  without  success,  under  their  Roman  masters,  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  (bree  centuries  of  uninterrupted  warbr&  A 
ditch,  or  a  rude  rampart  of  unhewn  logs,  incloaiog  a  few 
hovels,  in  dignity  far  inferior  to  a  modern  bam,  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prince,  and  the  offices  of  religion,  some  wattled 
huts,  with  a  fold  or  two  for  the  sheep  and  cattle,  composed  it 
is  probable  the  whole  of  Pengwern  Powis;  an  antbentick 
sketch  of  which,  if  it  could  now  be  recovered,  would  be  as 
interesting  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury,  as  the 
picture  which  Virgil  presents  to  bis  readers  of  tbe  foluie 
mistress  of  the  world,  when  first  visited  by  JEoetM  and  bis 
•ompanions. 

tecta  subibant 
Pauperis  Evandri,  passimque  armenta  videbant 
Romanuque  foro,  et  lautis  mugire  Carinis. 

On  the  invasion  by  the  Saxons,  Pengwern  Powia  was  called 
Scrobbes-byrig,  and  was  considerably  enlarged  by  its  new 
poHsessors.  In  1006,  Ethelred  kept  the  Christmas  holidays 
at  this  place;  aud  in  the  year  1016,  tbe  inbabitanls  revolted 
to  tbe  Danish  chief  Canute.  They  were,  however,  afterwards 
compelled  to  return  lo  their  allegiance,  and  were  severely 
punished  for  their  defection  by  Prince  Edmund,  sou  of 
Etbelrcd,  afterwards  King  Edmund  Ironside. 

Alphelm,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  having  been  invited  by 
Edric,  duke  of  Mercia,  and  son-in-law  to  Ethelred,  to  a 
banquet  at  Shrewsbury,  and  afterwards  to  a  houting  party, 
was  basely  murdered  during  the  cbase,  by  one  Gudnio 
Porthund,  a  butcher  of  the  town,  whom  Edric  had  hired  fur 
that  purpose.  This  circumstance  probably  gave  rise  to  a 
custom,  prevalent  during  the  reign  of  Edward  tbe  Confefesor, 
•f  keeping  watch  over  the  person  of  the  king  whenever  be 
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came  lo  hunt  m  the  neig^hbouring  woods  of  these  parts,  which 
he  sometimes  did.  In  this  reign  Shrewsbury  had  two  hun- 
dred and  fifiy-two  houses,  besides  the  miut,  which  was  under 
the  direction  of  three  officers,  who  were  compelled  to  pay 
into  the  roj^al  treasury  twenty  ahilliiigs  at  the  end  of  every 
fiTteen  days  while  the  money  was  current.  There  is  a  coin 
still  in  preservation  having  this  inscription:  Edward  Rex 
Angli€ej  and  on  the  reverse,  Aelvmer  on  Scrobe.  Doomsday 
book,  which  mentions  this  fact,  also  takes  particular  notice  of 
the  following  churches:  St.  Almnnd  (Alkmund,)  St,  Julian, 
Salton  Church,  St.  Cead  (Chad,)  and  the  monastery  of  St. 
Peter. 

After  the  Norman  conquest  in  the  year  1067,  or  according 
to  Rapin  and  Hume,  1069,  Edric  the  Forester,  with  the  aid  of 
Owen  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  Wales,  laid  siege  to  Shrewsbury; 
but  William  the  Conqueror,  who  had  bat  just  returned  from  a 
Tisit  to  his  native  country,  in  order  to  quell  the  rising 
tumults  which  every  where  began  to  threaten  his  Britilb 
domioioos,  soon  raised  the  si^e,  and  punished,  or  cajoled 
the  leading  English  chiefs,  while  he  took  ample  vengeance  on 
the  Welsh.  Edric,  however,  was  one  of  the  last  to  yield  to 
the  arms  or  the  persuasions  of  the  Norman  monarch.  He 
nevertheless  obtained  foi^iveness  from  the  mercenary 
clemency  of  William,  and  was  afterwards  restored  to  some 
degree  of  trust  and  favour. 

In  this  reign,  Roger  de  Montgomery,  the  favourite  and  rfr> 
latton  of  the  conqueror,  was  created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Arundel,  and  Chichester,  and  had  several  very  extensive 
grants  made  him,  including,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  county,  besides  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  manors  or  lordships  in  other  ports  of  the  kingdom.  In 
one  of  the  deeds  transferring  these  niBuoHal  grants,  Roger 
styles  himself,  Rogerins.  Dei  gratid,  Scrobesburieniis  Comet; 
Roger,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

In  Doomsday  Survey,  1086,  Shrewsbury  is  stiled  a  city, 
and  the  abbey  is  said  to  have  been  founded  where  the  parish 
church  of  (he  city  stood.  This  book  also  contains  a  summary 
of  several  municipal  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  for  the  inter- 
nal regulatioDs  of  the  police,  and  for  increasing  the  king's 
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revenues.  The  whole  amount  of  annaal  taxes  xnM  £29.  of 
which  the  kin^  hod  two  tbirdB,  and  the  sheriff  one. 

Hugh  do  Montgomery,  who  bad  aacceeded  hia  fetber 
Roger  iu  the  earldom  or  Sbrewabury,  baring  been  shot  by  an 
arrow,  from  the  akiiful  band  of  Magnui,  King  of  Norway, 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  brother  Robert  de  Belesme.  In 
the  character  and  conduct  of  this  profligate  tyrant,  hereditary 
despotism,  as  is  tuuelly  the  case  in  a))  socb  irnttiomd  con- 
pacts,  was  more  conspicuously  manifest  in  vicioas  propewi- 
tiee,  than  even  in  his  eccessioB  to  power  and  territory.  Socb 
instances  as  this  make  one  lament  that  bereditaty  socceaaioD 
must  rank  among  other  necessary  evils  incident  to  every 
human  eslabliabment,  Barl  Robert  united  with  that  party 
who  opposed  the  pretenaimia  of  Prince  Henry,  aon  ot  William 
Kufus,  and  espoused  the  more  legal  claims  of  Robert,  Dnfce 
of  Normandy,  who  was  just  retnnied  from  the  slai^ter  of 
the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  still  heated  with  the 
fire  of  superstition,  and  a  more  durable  passion  for  the 
beautiful  Sibylla;  and  who  eventually  lost  the  kingdom 
through  the  delays  which  his  enthusiasm  in  the  East,  and  his 
amours  iu  Italy,  had  occaaioned.  The  settlement  of  Henry 
the  first,  on  the  throne  of  his  father  did  not  abate  the  intnape- 
rate  zeal  of  Robert  de  Belesme  in  the  service  of  the  Duke: 
and  he  was  hence  induced  to  speak  in  direct  terms  ^ainat  the 
person  and  government  of  the  king.  He  afterwards  bnAe 
out  into  open  rebellion,  strenglbened  bis  caatlea  in  Shropdiire, 
and  at  Shrewsbury  built  and  fortified  a  flank  wall,  from  eod 
side  of  the  castle,  across  the  isthmus,  down  to  the  side  of  dte 
Severn. 

Upon  this,  the  earl  was  publickly  declared  a  traitor,  and 
the  king  marched  against  him  with  a  considerable  force.  The 
surrender  of  Bridgnorth  to  Henry,  induced  (he  earl  to  quit 
Shrewsbury,  and  to  commit  its  defence  to  three  generals  and 
eighty  soldiers,  hired  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Wiih  the 
assistance  of  a  few  VVi^Uh,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace,  be 
frequently  disturbeil  (he  royal  forces,  till  being  much  harras- 
sed  by  William  Piiiitutf,  a  Shropshire  man  whcun  he  bad 
formerly  oftended,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Shrewsbury. 
Soon  afterwards  the  town  was  beset  with  au  army  of  60/)00; 
and  Robert  de  Belesme  had   scarcely  seated  himself  in  tbe 
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cMtle,  when  the  king  in  a  peremptory  toue  demaniled  tli« 
immediate  surrender  of  that  place,  threatening,  in  ca««  vt 
refusal,  in  three  days  to  besiege  the  town,  and  hang  every  one 
found  in  the  castle.  The  earl  perceiving  that  nothing  was  to 
be  done,  confessed  his  treason,  implored  the  royal  clemency, 
and  sent  the  keys  by  the  hands  of  Ralph,  abbot  of  Sees, 
afterwards  archbishop  ofCanterbary,  which  the  king  accepted 
and  banished  the  restless  earl  to  Normandy,  to  the  nniversal 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  so 
troublesome  an  oppressor.  No  longer,  however,  within 
hearii^  of  the  king's  threats,  thespirit  of  revenge  and  ambition 
rekindled  in  his  breast,  and  he  contrived  once  more  to  appear 
in  arms  against  Henry;  but  was  at  length  taken  prisoner, and 
ignomiiiiously  conveyed  in  chains  to  England,  where  he  ended 
a  miserable  life,  a  close  prisoner  at  Waraham, 

The  rebellion  of  the  earl  commenced  A,  D.  1102,  and  in  the 
year  in  which  he  died,  the  king  sent  certain  members  of  his 
privy  council  to  Shrewsbory,  on  pretence  of  consulting  lor- 
weth  ap  Blitbyn,  respecting  the  slate  of  the  royal  affairs;  but 
when  this  ilUfated  Welshman  arrived  at  the  town,  he  was 
condemned  for  treason,  and  committed  to  prison. 

We  purposely  omit  the  legend  of  the  courageous  Virgin, 
Wenefrede,  whose  bones  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
abbey  at  Shrewsbury,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  The 
story  of  this  extraordinary  female  has  been  detailed  by  Pen- 
nant, and  cited  by  Phillips,  the  historian  of  this  town,  with  a 
minuteness  sufficiently  correct  to  gratify  and  disgust  the  cu- 
rious and  the  rational.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  notice  a  few 
circumstances,  which  are  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  this  doubtful  saint.  One  of  the  Abbey  Foregate  fairs, 
kept  on  the  22nd  of  June,  O.  S.  we  are  informed,  was  estab- 
lished on  the  feast  of  Wenefredes's  decollation.  The  other 
&ir  was  kept  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincuia.  Pennant 
says  that  a  guild  or  fraternity  was  established  at  Shrewsbury, 
in  honour  of  this  miraculous  female;  and  he  describes  its 
common  seal,  which  he  says,  he  had  then  in  his  possession,  as 
a  curious  relique  of  superstition,  from  which  reliirimiists  of 
modern  times  have,  in  this  county  nt  least,  so  hnppily 
emei^d. 
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In  1139,  William  Fits  Alan,  a  powerfol  baron,  was  govcr- 
iior  of  the  town,  and  sherilFof  the  county.  During^  the  wan 
between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maude,  this  baron  espoased 
the  cause  of  the  empress;  and  with  sereral  noblemen,  for 
some  time  opposed  the  forces  of  the  king.  He  left  the  castle, 
which  he  had  strongly  fortified,  noder  the  command  of  a 
deputy-governor,  whom  he  compelled  to  swear  never  to 
deliver  his  trust  to  the  king.  Iliis,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  monarch  from  besieging  and  taking  the  castle;  afker 
which  be  hanged  several  of  the  garrison  for  their  contnmacy. 

Fitz  Alan  fled,  yet  still  maintained  his  adherence  to  tbe 
cause  in  which  he  had  embarked ;  and  when  the  empress's  son, 
Henry  the  second  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  took  possession 
of  the  castle,  he  was  restored  to  his  government  and  estates, 
including  the  castles  of  Clun  and  Oswestry. 

During  tbe  siege  just  mentioned,  King  Stephen  granted  lo 
the  abbey  of  Buildwas,  acfaarter  of  confirmation,  dated  Apud 
Salopesbiriam  in  Obtidione,  Anxo  Dom,  1139.  At  Shrewsbury 
in  the  siege. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  Gwynwynwyn,  prince  of 
Fowis,  came  to  Shrewsbnry,  to  meet  the  English  council,  then 
assembled  at  that  place,  to  decide  upon  the  measures  nece^ 
sary  to  be  adopted  to  counteract  and  oppose  the  sanguinary 
depredations  of  the  Welsh  on  the  borders.  With  a  breach  of 
confidence,  and  a  want  of  generosity,  happily  unusual  in 
modem  times,  the  English  council  not  only  refused  to  listen  to 
pacifick  proposals,  but  detained  him  as  a  prisoner. 

A  similar,  but  more  inhuman  act  of  courtly  cruelty  occurred 
soon  afterwards,  when  the  Welsh,  having  broken  certain 
covenants  for  the  doe  performance  of  which  they  had  given  as 
an  hostage  Rees  the  son  of  Maelgon,  a  boy  under  seven  years 
of  age,  the  English  suffered  or  commanded  a  wretch  of  the 
name  of  Vepont,  one  of  tbe  king's  friends,  to  take  the  iufent 
hostage  and  hang  him  at  Shrewsbury.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
instance  of  savage  cruelty  with  which  the  character  and  reign 
of  John  were  disgraced.  It  was  reserved  for  the  monarch  who 
reluctantly  signed  Magna  Charia,  to  thirst  only  for  tbe  blood 
of  children,  or  to  refuse  refreshment  tilt  bis  vengeance  had 
been  satiated  in  the  death  of  twenty  eight  boys,  which  was 
the  case  on  one  occasion  at  Nottingham.     These  sanguinary 
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deeila  did  not  pau  unnoticed  by  a  just  Proyidenc«.  Three 
yean  after  the  last-mentioDcd  perfidious  act,  121d,  Prince 
Llewellyn,  of  Wales,  came  to  Shrewsbury  at  the  head  of  a 
force,  whose  bravery  had  been  signaltied  by  many  victories 
over  the  lords  marchers,  and  had  the  town  and  castle  delirered 
to  him  without  any  resistance. 

This  retributive  triumpG,  however,  did  not  long  continue, 
for  in  1230,  we  find  Shrewsbury  once  more  in  the  faaads  of  the 
English.  At  this  time  Henry  the  third  had  succeeded  the 
capricious  and  cruel  John  in  the  English  throne;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  notice  the  difference  in  this  monarch's  disposition 
and  that  of  his  predecessor.  In  1221,  Henry  sent  for  Llewellyn 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  there  decided  a  quarrel  that  had  some 
time  subsisted  between  that  prince  and  Rees  ap  Griffith.  He 
had  previously  taken  the  son  of  Llewellyn  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

In  1233,  new  feuds  broke  out  between  the  English  and  the 
Welsh.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  associates  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  events,  and  fleeing  into  Wales,  joined 
'Llewellyn.  From  thence,  with  their  augmented  force,  they 
laid  waste  the  marches  between  that  country  and  Shrewsbury, 
in  which  last  place  they  found  great  booty,  and  put  the  inba- 
bitants  to  the  sword.  The  king  and  bis  council,  tben.assein- 
b(ed  at  Gloucester,  determined,  after  much  deliberation,  as  the 
wisest  policy,  to  disarm  the  fury  of  the  insurgents  by  ofiera 
of  pardon,  and  to  banish  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Peter 
de  Rivalis,  the  instigators  of  these  new  troubles,  from  tlw 
kingdom.  These  politick  measures  were  accordingly  suc- 
cessfully adopted;  but,  in  the  sequel,  the  £arl  of  Pembroke 
was  treacherously  killed  by  a  stab  in  the  back  with  a  dagger, 
having  been  previously  enticed  away  into  Ireland.  It  is  there, 
fore  the  less  surprising  that  this  treaty  also  should  be  but  of 
short  duration.  In  1241,  the  king  marched  in  a  hostile  man. 
ner  from  Gloucester  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  remained  fifteen 
day^j,  designing  from  thenoe  to  proceed  against  David  ap 
Llewellyn;  hut  was  stopped  from  pursuing  this  raeamre,  t^ 
the  timely  submission  of  David. 

In  1260,  the  Bnglish  army  rendezvoused  at  Shrewsbury ; 
and  shortly  after,  this  town,  with  the  castle,  fell  oaae  more 
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into-  (he  baiulfl  of  rebels.  ,  They  soon,  however,  reTerteJ  to 
their  former  omiers,  and  about  MicbaeimsB  1267,  Henry  ag«M 
appeared  at  this  place  at  Uie  head  of  bis  army,  designing;  to 
quell  the  new  disturbances  which  the  resllesa  temper  of 
'  Llewellyn  occasioned.  This  rewtution  wai  obatructed  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Pupe'K  legate,  and  the  sobmisaion  of  Llew- 
ellyn. In  the  fifty  third  year  of  this  m^,  the  ^Temment  of 
the  town  and  castle  was  eonferred  by  the  Kin^  on  bis  eldest 
son,  Hdward. 

The  repeated  disturbances  of  the  Welsh  at  length  renderat 
it  neces^Rry  to  take  some  more  effectne)  precautions  far  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  English ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Courts 
of  Exchequer  and  King's  Bench,  in  1277,  during  the  reign  of 
Ednrard  the  first,  were  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  in  wfatcb  place 
they  appear  to  have  been  held  at  least  for  some  mouths.  Tb* 
Michaelmas  term  in  the  ensuing  year  was  kept  here. 

The  most  remarkable  event  on  record  that  next  took  place 
at  this  town,  happened  in  I2o3,  when  a  writ  was  issued  for 
tssembliug  the  parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  for  the  expreaa 
purpose  of  takinir  into  consideration  the  measures  necessary 
to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  ungrateful  and  rebelliow 
David,  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  the  King  had  received,  when 
banished  by  his  brother  Llewellyn,  and  had  iDoreov«r  enrteb- 
ed  by  many  instances  of  royal  beneficence,  David,  how- 
erer,  had  never  ceased  to  instigate  bis  brother  to  war  against 
the  English,  till  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed 
to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  tried  by  the  parliament,  and  by 
their  advice  coudemned  to  be  drawn  afaont  the  town  atth» 
tail  of  a  horse,  ibeii  hanged,  afterwards  quartered,  bis  bowel* 
burnt,  his  four  quarters  sent  to  York,  Bristol,  Northampton, 
and  Winchester,  and  liis  head  fixed  near  that  of  his  brother 
Llewellyn,  (who  had  been  slain  in  the  battle,)  on  the  Town-  of 
London.  This  ignominious  sentence  was  rigidly  executed^ 
and  thus  ended  the  last  of  the  race  of  the  native  princes  of 
Wales,  and  with  bis  death  commenced  a  mode  of  execution 
exercised  on  traitors,  disgraceful  to  hamanity,  and  useless  i» 
its  example. 

During  this  parliament,  the  king  and  his  court  removed  (o 
Acton  Bumell ;  and  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  there. 
Tbflir  lordships,  it  is  said,  sat  in  the  castle,  and  the  honouiRbl* 
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tower  honse  id  a  barn  belongiog  to  the  abbot  of  the  moDaatery 
to  St.  Peter  and  Su  Paul,  at  Sbrewabdry.  The  honourable  aud 
right  bonourabie  members  of  later  times  bare  somewhat  better 
accommodations. 

Dnnog  the  rerolt  of  the  baroDs  againat  Edward  the  second, 
<oecasioiied  by  bis  attachment  to  the  Spencers,  that  monarch 
narched  towards  Wales  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoasand  men, 
being  determined  to  compel  tbe  recal  of  his  farouritea  from 
banishment.  He  was  met  on  his  way  by  the  burgesses  of 
Sfareifsbury,  who  conducted  bim  to  the  town  with  great  pomp. 
He  reduced  the  barons,  siexed  their  castles,  and  threw  their 
persons  into  prison.  About  this  lime  a  tournament  was  held 
here,  which  was  attended  by  alt  the  kni^ts  and  champions 
of  the  marches.  In  one  of  the  combats,  the  famous  Roger 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  lost  his  life. 

After  the  deposition  of  Edward,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  queen  and  her  pivamonr  Mortimer,  the  rengeance  of  their 
jiarty  was  severely  felt  by  the  few  remaining  adherents  to  the 
cause  of  the  injured  king.  Edmund  Fitz-Alan,  the  most  dis- 
tiugnished  of  these,  was  taken  while  seeking  refuge  among 
bis  tenants  in  Shropshire,  by  the  people  of  Sbrewshnry,  who 
put  biro  to  death  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  In  gratitude  for 
this  piece  of  service,  Mortimer,  in  the  name  of  the  imprisoned 
monarch,  granted  to  the  burgesses,  whom  he  called  "the  good 
men  of  Salop,"  all  the  goods  and  chattels  found  upon  the 
«arL 

In  the  20th  year  of  bis  reign,  Richard  the  second  honoured 
tbe  town  of  Shrewsbury  by  assembling  his  parliament  there, 
by  adjournment  from  Westminster,  which  be  declared  was  on 
account  of  the  great  love  be  had  to  these  parts.  On  his  arri- 
val he  gare  a  sumptuous  feast  to  the  peers  and  commons  in 
^e  abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  parliament  was 
held  in  the  chapter-house,  with  great  splendour,  and  so  nn- 
nerona  were  the  members  and  their  retinues,  that  Speed  calls 
this  "the  greiU  parliament.'*  It  was  certainly  an  important 
one,  for,  among  the  articles  of  accusation  afterwards  brought 
against  the  king  by  Henry  Bolingbroke,  were  the  exorbitant 
and  oppressive  laws  which  it  enacted. 

In  the  succeeding  retgn,  a  bold  attempt  to  recover  their 
l«ng<4o8t  iodependence  was  mada  by  the  Welsh,  under  tht 
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renowned  Owen  Glyndwr.  Tbia  exirtiordiiiary  mm  wn 
descended  from  the  last  prince  of  Walei.  He  received  kw 
•dacation  in  England,  was  appointed  esquire  of  the  body  to 
Richard  ibe  second,  and  faithfully  adhering  to  his  master 
through  every  change  of  fortune,  was  taken  with  him,  in  Flint 
CMtle.  Oo  the  fall  of  the  king,  be  retired  with  ind^rnation  to 
hia  paternal  eatatea  in  North  Wales,  In  the  &rst  year  of 
Henry  tbe  fourth,  some  of  those  estates  were  seized  by  Lord 
Grey  de  Ratbyn,  a  partisan  of  the  usurper.  Owen  sought 
redress  by  laying  his  case  before  parliament,  which  was  dis- 
missed without  notice.  He  then  bad  recourse  to  arms,  and 
recovered  all  bis  lands  by  force,  laying  waste  those  of  bis 
riral.  Elevated  by  this  success,  he  laid  claim  to  tbe  tbiooe 
of  Wales,  and  on  tbe  20tfa  of  September,  1400,  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  prince,  TbeWelabmenflockedtohisstand- 
ard,  inspired  by  a  superstitions  veneration  for  bis  cbancter, 
which  he  propagated  by  professing  biniself  an  adept  in  natu- 
ral magick. 

King  Henry  look  early  and  vigorous  measures  to  soppress 
this  insurrection,  and  marched  in  person  against  Glyndwr, 
On  issuing  hia  proclamation  for  the  expedition  to  Walea,  he 
s«nt  orders  to  the  bailiffs  and  good  people  of  Shrewsbury  (o 
secure  that  important  strong  hold,  enjoining  them  to  compel 
all  tbe  Welsh  residents,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  find 
security  for  tbeir  loyal  behaviour.  He  obtained  no  decisive 
advantage,  and  returned,  as  Falslaff  says,  "with  some  diacon- 
fbrt  from  Wales." 

In  tbe  course  of  a  long  and  tedious  war  tbe  Welsh  chieAain 
engaged  and  defeated  the  tenants  of  tbe  Earl  of  Harcb,  com- 
tuanded  by  tbe  king's  uncle.  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  ABain 
now  b^;an  to  wear  a  fonnidable  aspect,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  prosecute  tbe  war  with  greater  rigour  by  invading  the 
enemy  from  three  different  quarters.  The  reudezrous  of  the 
first  army,  commanded  by  tbe  king  in  prison,  was  at  Shrews- 
bury :  tlwt  of  the  second,  under  the  Earls  of  Stafford  and 
Warwick,  at  Hereford ;  that  of  the  third,  under  the  conduct 
of  Prince  Henry,  at  Chester.  This  invasion  watf  more  unfor- 
tunate than  those  which  preceded  it;  the  king's  forces,  having 
undergone  every  vicissitude  of  famine,  siokness,  and  fatigue, 
in  vain  attempts  to  bring  the  bardj^  monniaiDeerB  to  action. 
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wflre    compelled  to  make  aa  inglorious   aad    di8g;racefui 
retreat. 

The  next  memorable  event  on  record,  relatire  to  Sbiewe- 
bury,  is  tbe  battle  wbkh  terminated  tbe  revolt  of  the  Percys 
of  Northumberland,  against  Hearj  tbe  Foartb.  Tbe  origin  of 
tbeir  quarrel  was  a  mandate  from  the  monarch  to  the  earl,  not 
to  ransom  bis  Scottish  prisoners  takm  at  Holmedon,  which  that 
nobleman  deemed  an  infringement  on  bis  rigfhis.  The  jealous 
policy  of  Henry  in  this  proceeding,  and  his  ingratitude  for  tbe 
services  which  raised  him  to  the  throne,  roused  the  indignation 
of  Northumberland,  and  iaflamed  tbe  high  soul  of  his  son. 
Lord  Henry  Percy,  whose  warlike  and  active  disposition  had 
gained  him  the  cfaaracteristick  appellation  of  Hotspur. 
Tfaomas,  Earl  of  Worcester,  younger  brother  to  Northumber- 
land, participated  in  their  discontrats,  entered  into  their  views 
of  revenge,  and  proffered  his  asaistance  in  overthrowing  the 
usurper  whom  they  had  aoited  to  establish.  Hotspur,  who 
was  the  life  of  tbe  conspiracy,  took  the  readiest  means  to 
bring  it  to  an  issue.  He  released  and  made  a  friend  of  bis  va- 
liant  rival  and  prisoner,  Douglas,  entered  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  Glyndwr,  and  reared  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
around  which  all  bis  vassals  and  adherents  rallied.  He  was 
joined  by  a  powerful  levy  from  Scotland,  under  Earl  Douglas 
and  other  chiefii,  who,  won  by  bis  example,  and  impelled  by  a 
rooted  animosity  to  the  king  of  England,  warmly  espoused 
tbe  cause  of  the  conspiratora.  When  all  was  in  readinesa  for 
open  war,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  suddenly  taken  ill 
at  Berwick.  Lord  Percy  took  command  of  the  army,  and 
advanced  to  Stafford,  where  he  was  joined  by  bis  uncle 
Worcester.  Having  consulted  on  their  affairs  and  inspirited 
their  army  by  an  harangue  on  the  justice  and  glory  of  tbe 
cause,  they  directed  their  march  towards  Wales,  in  order  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Glyndwr.  Henry,  vtho  was  apprized  of 
tbeir  movements,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  which  bad  been  destined  to  act  against  the  Scotv,  and 
was  then  posted  at  Burton  on  Trent,  With  this  army  be  hurried 
into  Shropshire,  having  previously  ordered  his  sons,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  and  his  steady 
adherent,  tbe  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  meet  him  with  rein- 
forcemeDts  at  Bridgnortlh    Aware  that  every  thing  depended 
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on  celerity  of  moTement,  he  took  powcwicm  of  Shnwsborj, 
just  as  the  forces  of  Lord  Percy  were  preparing  to  aswil  H. 
Meantime,  Giyndwr,  having  mustered  at  Oswestry  a  nanMroos 
levy  of  Welshmen,  had  sent  offa  detachment  of  fonr  thousand; 
but  on  tiein^  apprized  of  tbe  king^s  success,  thought  proper 
to  suspend  the  march  of  his  main  body.  Tbe  gallwit  leadow 
of  tbe  rebel  army,  uodisniayed  by  tfats  failnre  of  socco«r,  by 
tbe  protracted  illness  of  Norlbumberland,  and  by  tbe  tardy 
arrival  uf  aid  from  other  quarlera,  determined  to  give  battle 
iniioediately.  On  the  evening  of  tbe  2Ist  of  July,  140^  m 
answer  to  an  ofier  of  pardon,  they  sent  a  defiance  to  the  kii^, 
grounded  on  certain  chai^eu  iu  justification  of  their  revolt. 

A  declaration  so  decisive  and  hostile  closed  every  prospect 
which  tbe  king  might  entertain  of  a  compromiae,  and  left  no 
cbance  for  a  termination  of  the  quarrel,  but  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Had  tbe  valour  of  llotapur  been  tempered  by  dianv> 
tioo,  he  would  have  paused  on  this  last  reaoit,  until  tbe  Juno* 
tion  of  bis  ally  had  given  him  better  assurance  of  aaccew. 
His  army  was  indeed  already  equal  in  number  to  that  under 
the  royal  standard,  and  it  bad  tbe  superior  advant^re  of  beiag 
commanded  by  two  of  the  bravest  captains  of  the  age.  Bh 
confidence  in  his  own  prowess,  and  tuseiperienceoftbatof 
bis  compeer,  Douglas,  baniabed  every  doubt  of  victory  fnMi 
his  mind.  His  ardour^  however,  was  damped  by  tbe  Imnsinit 
impression  of  an  incident,  which  strongly  exemplifies  the  oni* 
versal  superstition  of  the  times.  In  preparing  for  tbe  fietd  be 
called  for  bis  favourite  sword,  when  be  was  informed  that  be 
bad  left  it  at  tbe  village  ofSerwick,  near  Shrewsbury,  when 
be  had  rested  the  preceding  night.  The  name  of  tbe  place 
starded  him,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  exclaimed,  "Alas! 
then,  my  death  is  near  at  hand,  for  a  wisard  once  told  me,  that 
I  should  not  long  live  after  I  had  seen  Berwick,  wbicb  I 
thought  waa  the  town  in  tbe  north,  ao  called. — ^Yet  will  1  not 
be  cheaply  won." 

On  the  morrow,  beiog  the  eve  of  St.  Magdalen,  July  2% 
1403,  both  armies  were  ready  fur  action.  The  field  on  whidi 
they  were  to  contend,  was  an  open  plain,  extending  north  of 
Shrewsbury,  before  which  town  the  king  had  drawn  out  and 
encamped  the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  The  battle  com- 
msiiced  at  dawn,  in  a  place  called  .Ballfield,  aaborldisUnco 
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from  tbe  oortfa  gate.  Percy  hail  stationed  a  body  of  b» 
choice  troopt  amidst  some  acres  of  ripe  peas,  in  order  to 
check  the  advance  of  his  adversary's  heary^anned  in&ntry, 
A  flourish  of  trumpets,  min^'ltng'  with  the  contending^  shouts 
of  "  Si.  GeoT^  and  Victory!"  and  "  Esperaunce  PetcyP*  was 
the  aig^nal  of  onset,  which  was  answered  by  a  iremendons 
diachar^  of  arrows  from  both  lines.  The  Scots,  who  had  tbe 
van  in  tbe  confederate  army,  attacked  the  binfr's  center  with 
great  fiiry,  and  threw  it  into  disorder,  but  be,  hastening  with 
fresh  saccour,  rallied  his  broken  troops,  and  recovered  their 
ground.  He  displayed  a  degree  of  courage  and  constancy 
worthy  of  the  important  stake  for  which  he  fought,  frequently 
exposing  bimaelf  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  which  indeed  fae 
might  the  more  safely  do,  since  he  had,  with  his  usual  pre* 
caution,  diminished  the  chances  of  personal  danger,  by  invest. 
ing  several  officers  in  regal  habiliments.  Events  soon  proved 
the  prudence  of  tho  stratagem.  Percy  songhtbim  in  every 
quarter  of  the  field,  and  Dougtaa  with  equal  impetuosity, 
slew  three  of  these  muck>4nonareha  with  hia  own  faan,d.  The 
fight  soon  became  general,  and  extending  from  Berwick 
westward,  to  the  vicinity  of  Hanghmond  Abbey,  in  the  east, 
continued  for  three  hours,  with  various  snccess.  The 
undaunted  bravery  and  valour  of  tho  king,  were  nobly 
seconded  by  the  valour  of  his  son.  Prince  Henry,  who,  (hat 
day,  performed  hia  noviciate  in  arms,  in  a  manner  which  atoned 
for  the  profligacy  of  hia  former  life,  and  gave  earnest  of  the 
future  glory  of  Agincourt.  The  Scottish  champion,  seconded 
by  Hotspur,  made  another  furious  assault  on  the  royal 
fltation,  slew  Sir  Waller  Blount,  the  Standard-bearer,  and 
came  nearly  within  sword's  point  of  the  monarch,  who  fled 
for  his  life.  Thns  foiled  in  their  repeated  attempts,  the 
confederate  chiefs,  carried  away  by  the  rage  of  lions,  broke 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  with  an  impetuosity  that  their 
followers  were  unable  to  support.  In  one  of  (heite  charges  ' 
while  victory  was  inclining  strongly  in  his  favonr,  Hotspur 
was  shot  through  the  brain  by  an  arrow  from  an  unknown 
hand,  and  fell  gloriously  in  the  midst  of  bis  foes.  This 
circumstance  rendered  it  difficult  to  conceal  the  news  of  his 
death,  which  some  knights  in  his  party  in  vain  tried  to  do,  by 
exclaiming,  "The  king  is  slain,  long  live  Percy!"      Henry,  at 
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this  moment  retnrnin^  to  the  cbai^,  cried  oot,  "The  Ei^ 
lives;  Percy  is  slaJntt — St.  Georgre  and  Victory!"  The  fate 
of  the  hero  beiaif  thus  proclaimed,  entirely  turned  the  fortane 
of  the  field;  bis  army  gave  way  on  all  aides,  and  a  total  ront 
ensued. 

Douglas  fled  with  precipitation,  but  being' hotly  pursued, 
be  was  thrown  from  bis  hone  while  taking  a  desperate  leap 
on  Haugbmond  hill,  and  seized  by  the  enemy.  The  Earl  of 
Worcester  was  also  taken  prisoner.  A  gallant  body  of 
kaights  aDd  gentlemen  of  Cheshire,  whoae  loyally  to  King 
Richard  had  united  ibem  to  the  areogers  of  his  murder,  were 
overtaken  and  cnt  to  pieces.  Of  the  brave  Scots,  who  were 
ever  foremost  in  the  fight,  few  were  left  alive.  Henry  having 
with  difficulty  put  a  period  to  the  slaughter,  and  abated  the 
ardour  of  pursuit,  halted  to  return  thanks  for  his  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle,  which  he  sanctified  and  commenM>ratM  by 
decreeing  the  erection  of  the  collegiate  clturcfa  at  Battlefield. 

We  shall  scarcely  find,  says  Hume,  any  battle  in  those  ages, 
where  the  shock  was  more  terrible  and  more  constant.  There 
are  said  to  have  fallen  on  both  sides,  nearly  two  thousand 
Uiree  hundred  gentlemen,  but  the  persons  of  greatest  dtstmo 
tion  were  on  that  of  the  King;  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  Sir  Hogh 
Shirley,  Sir  Nicholas  Gaosel,  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  Sir  J<Ad 
Massey,  Sir  John  Calverley.  About  six  thousand  private  men 
perished,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  of  Percy's  army.  The 
bavock  among  the  King's  leaders  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
peraonal  prowess  of  Hotspur  and  Douglas,  while  the  e 


*If  ii  rrmaifcible  thUof  thenobkhHiljofttiePeicji.  mbof  NoilknDbcriMid, 
■ii  eaib  oat  of  eigbt,  in  tertm  MoecniTC  guniuSoti,  (bnidet  mmc  ndhfcnl 
bnochci)  csme  to  untimclj  dealhi, 

Hatty,  the  firal  ttiS,  wu  killed  in  the  buttk  rf  Bmmbun  Ho«,  in  Yofkiliin,  ■ 
1408,  the  ei^ith  jeu  of  Hem;  the  fourlh. 

Hii  bntbn  Tbomu,  eari  of  Wcntater,  wmt  bdunded  at  Urewtbory,  in  IMI,  tt* 
Iburtfa  jeu  of  Henij  the  firattb. 

Henij,  Loid  Pcray,  commonlj  calW  Houpur,  (ton  to  the  Gnt  nil,)  <mi  Lillpd  in 
the  htttic  of  Shrensbuiy,  the  tune  year. 

Hii  lOD,  Hent;,  the  lecond  oil,  wu  kiUtd  in  Iba  bMtlt  of  St.  Alban'i,  in  t4U, 
the  thii^  &iM  jfi  of  Henry  Ibi  tilth.  « 
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which  generailly  fdlow*  defeat  maj  aecount  fur  the  eiccMire 
loss  of  coiAmoli  soldiers  on  their  side. 

The  pious  f^ratitade  of  the  rictorious  monarch,  but  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  severe  punishment  he  subsequently  inflicted  on 
some  of  the  vanquished.  The  Earl  of  Worcester,  Sir  Theobald 
Tnissel,  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon  were  executed  at  the  high 
cross  at  Shrewsbury,  and  their  heads  exposed  to  publick  view 
on  LoadoB  bridge.  Hotspur's  body,  which  was  found  amon^ 
the  slain,  and  had  been  delivered  to  Lord  Furnival  for  inter- 
ment, was  by  the  royal  order  taken  from  the  grave,  and  placed 
between  two  millstones,  in  the  market-place,  after  which  it 
was  quartered  and  bung  on  the  gates  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in 
other  places  df  the  kingdom.  The  lenity  shewn  to  othen  of 
the  rebels  was  plainly  the  result  of  Henry's  policy,  rather  tfaan 
of  bis  mercy.  He  courteously  released  Douglas  without 
ransom,  because  he  feared  that  the  Scots  would  have  dread- 
folly  avenged  the  death  of  s  man  so  dear  to  them,  and  from 
similar  motives,  he  afterwards  accepted  (he  proffered  sabmis- 
sioa  of  NorthnmberlaDd. 


Three  at  Iho  mbI  of  the  cvl  also  fell  in  Ultle,  lit.  HenTf,  Ibe  third  c«rl  in  the 
butie  of  Fowton,  in  1461,  the  iint  yeu  of  Ednrd  Ihe  fontth.  I'taoniu,  Lord 
Egrenwnt,  in  the  Uttlc  of  NoftbunptoD,  in  1460,  the  thiity  eighth  ye"  of  Henry 
(he  liith,  uid  Sir  RJph  Percy,  in  the  battle  of  Heglcy  Moor,  iq  146*,  the  toaiih 
year  of  Edosid  the  Ibnrtb. 

Henry,  the  foufth  eari,  Hm  of  the  third  earl,  wag  killed  by  a  tmnulluoui  rabble  in 
Yorkthire.  in  1489,  the  fouitb  yew  oTHenry  the  Seventh. 

Hii  gnuidton  Sir  Thoniai  Percy,  wb*  eiecnled  at  Tjbum,  fur  Aske'a  conapincy 
in  153T.  tbu  twPDty  ninth  yeat  of  Henry  the  eighth. 

And  (be  two  loni  of  ihii  Sir  Thomas,  cmrae  nbo  to  untimely  endi.  Thomai  the 
■etenth  eail  was  beheaded  at  York,  for  high  treason  in  liM,  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Elixabeth,  and  Henry  the  eighth  earl  shot  himielf  in  the  tower,  id  1561,  the 
twenty  wtenlh  yeiir  of  Elijabelh, 

After  this,  it  ia  but  justice  (o  add,  that  all  the  deieendanti  of  tbii  noble  house,  from^ 
that  tiinc  to  the  present,  being  sit  geneTadoni,  hare  died  natural  deaths,  Ai.  Henij 
tbe  ninth  earl,  Algernon  the  tenth,  and  Jocelyn  the  elerenlh.  Eiinbeth 
BaiDDcss  Percy,  and  Ducheu  of  Somenet;  Algernon,  Lord  Percy  and  Dnke  of 
Somerset;  George,  Viscount  Beaucliamp,  and  hii  sister,  tbe  late  Ducheis  of 
NortbimibctUind,  Buouen  Percy. 
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Tbe  army  of  Gljndwr,  tmonotinif  to  twelre  tfaonmiH]  men, 
had  remained  inactive  at  Oswmtry  during  tbe  battle.  Then 
ii  a  traditioD  that  he  bimwlf  quitted  tbat  place  id  disguiee, 
and  hastening  to  Sbrewibary,  bid  himaelf  in  a  gigantick  oak, 
which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  field;  and  tbat  after  iVil- 
neasing  tbe  diBComfitnre  of  hia  friends,  returning  with  speed 
to  Oswestry,  be  withdrew  bis  forces  into  Wales,  wbither  he 
was  pnr«ued  by  Prince  Henry.  In  evidence  of  this  tradition 
an  aged  and  decayed  trunk  of  a  tree,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Shrewsbury,  by  some  called  the  Shelton  Oak,  aud  by  others 
Gtyndwr's  Observatory,  is  still  sbown,  and  by  many  persona 
venemted,  as  an  interesting  monument  of  tbe  Cambrian  chief. 

An  event  so  interesting  as  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  can  ' 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  nor  conid 
there  well  be  conceived  a  nobler  theme  for  the  lay  of  a  min- 
strel. The  charectera  of  tbe  leaders  both  of  the  royal  and  of 
tbe  rebel  parly,  the  cbivalrous  spirit  of  the  times  in  whicb 
they  lived,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  that  roused  tbem 
to  arms,  are  circumstances  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  des- 
cription, while  the  train  of  incidents  from  tbe  very  origin  to 
the  termination  ef  the  feud,  is  of  that  romantick  cast  whicb 
requires  little  erobeJIishment  from  fiction.  There  is  indeed 
one  objection  which  may  have  deterred  our  later  Poets  from 
the  undertaking;  it  is,  that  tbe  ground  which  Sbakspeare  has 
trod  h  sacred ;  bnt  without  any  violation  of  the  reverence  due 
to  his  memory,  it  may  be  wished  tbat  hi))  magnificent  subject 
Iind  also  been  celebrated  by  tbe  muse  that  sang  tbe  tale  of 
FIndden  Field. 

Daring  the  contest  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in 
whicb  the  crimes  of  Henry  were  visited  on  his  posterity  of  the 
second  and  third  generation,  and  a  civil  war  of  nearly  half  a 
reutary  deluged  England  with  blood,  to  the  almost  total  ex- 
tirpation of  her  ancient  nobility,  the  town  of  Shrewsbury 
espoused  the  party  of  the  White  Rose.  In  the  records  of  the 
corporation  is  preserved  a  letter  from  Richard,  Dake  of  York, 
requesting  tbe  burgesses  to  assist  him  with  men,  in  the  enter- 
prize  he  meditated  of  removing  his  rival  Somerset  from  power. 
After  his  defeat  and  death  at  Wakefield,  his  son  Edward, 
Earl  of  March,  went  to  Shrewsbury,  and  obtained  in  its  neigb- 
bourhood  a  powerful  levy,  which  enabled  him  to  avenge  bia 
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iftuber**  caoM,  id  Uia  great  Tictory  of  Mortimer's  crou.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  proclaimed  kinj;.  The  ^reat  strenglb 
«r  the  town,  and  the  steady  attachmeDt  of  its  inbabitahts,  in- 
duced him  to  chooae  it  as  an  asylum  for  bis  queen,  during  tbe 
sDlweqiteiit  vicisutudes  of  tbe  war.  Whilst  she  resided  in 
Shrewsbary  she  twice  lay-io  at  the  coUTent  of  the  fitack 
Friars,  and  was  delirered  of  Richard  and  Geor^  Plantag;ene(. 
The  latter  died  yoaug;  and  the  former,  with  bis  elder  brother, 
Priuce  Edward,  was,  acoordiDg^  to  histiH-y,  murdered  in  tbe 
tewer,  at  the  inati|ratioD  of  their  uncle  the  protector;  but  in 
tbe  opinion  of  Horace  Walpole,  he  was  the  identical  Perkin 
Warbeck,  who  was  ezecntfiS  ia  tbe  reign  of  Henry  the 
■  aeveoth. 

Shortly  after  tbe  nsurpation  of  the  crown,  by  Richard  tbe 
third,  bis  agent,  tbe  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  deserted  bira,  and 
fled  to  Wales,  where  be  look  up  arms,  and  endeavoured  te 
«xcite  a  general  insurrection  against  tbe  tyrant,  whom  be  had 
formerly  serred.  An  extraordinary  flood  of  the  Soyeni  btn> 
dered  his  junctioa  with  tbe  forces  of  bis  friends  at  Gloucester, 
and  entirely  dispersed  the  army  of  Welshmen,  which  be  bad 
raised.  Being  abandoned  by  all  his  followers,  he  fled  in  dis- 
guise to  Shropshire,  and  concealed  biaiself  in  tbe  bouse  of  one 
Bannister,  his  steward,  who,  tempted  by  the  price  offered  for 
jiis  apprefaension,  betrayed  him  to  John  Mitton,  sheriff  of  the 
county.  He  was  taken  t»  Shrewsbury,  where,  by  tbe  king's 
peremptory  order,  and  without  trial,  be  was  executed  on  a 
scaffold  erected  bef<H«  tbe  high  cross. 

The  atrocious  and  cruel  despotism  of  Richard  soon  altenaU 
ed  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  disposed  them  to  receive  his 
rival  Richmond,  with  open  arms.  That  prince  of  "the  blood 
of  Lancaster,"  landed  at  Milford  haven,  on  the  7tb  of  August, 
I48&,  with  a  force  of  about  3,000  men,  and  directed  his  route 
towards  North  Wales  and  the  Marches.  Tbe  Wdsh  who  re> 
garded  him  as  their  countrynaan,  docked  to  his  standard,  and 
gave  him  every  assurance  of  support.  Having  mustered 
bis  army  on  the.  Long  Mountain,  he  resumed  bis  march 
towards  Nottingham,  where  Richard  was  posted,  and 
advanced  to  Shrewsbury.  On  summoning  the  town,  he 
was  unexpectedly  refused  admittance  by  the  head-bailiff,  and 
a  curious  conference  ensued,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  a 
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ntanuscript  belunguig  to  the  Bcfaool-libnwy.^ — "Tbe  bead- 
bailey,  Maister  Myttoou,  being  a  stout  wyse  gentilraan,  oo  de. 
mand  being  mode  of  entrance,  answered,uyiDgetbat  bekoew 
no  kyoge  but  ouly  kynge  Richard,  whoBe  lyfietenants  be  and 
byg  feNows  were ;  and  before  be  should  entir  there,  be  sboald 
go  over  hia  belly,  meaning  thereby,  that  he  should  be  tilayiie 
to  the  ground  and  that  be  protested  reheineotly  on  iheotbe 
he  had  tacken;  but  on  better  advice  Mnister  Myttoon  permil- 
ted  the  kyuge  to  pasE;  but  to  aare  hys  othe,  tbesayd  Hyltooa 
lay  along  the  ground,  and  hys  belly  upwardii,  and  H>e  the  said 
erle  stepped  over  byui  and  saved  hys  otbe." 

Tbe  earl  was  first  proclaimed  king  on  bis  entrance  into 
Shrewsbury ;  tbe  iubabitaols  testifying  ibeir  joy  at  bis  comiug, 
tffid  tbeir  rows  fur  hia  success,  by  adoraJng  their  doors  with 
green  boughs,  and  by  strewing  flowers  in  the  streets.  Two 
tbouaand  tenants  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under  his  onde 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  joined  him  immediately,  and  bia  amy, 
with  this  and  other  reinforcements,  marched  for  Leicestershire, 
where  they  achieved  the  decisive  victory  of  Boswurth  Field. 
During  their  halt  at  Shrewsbury,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
infected  tbe  inhabitants  with  a  pestilence  more  fatal  than  tbe 
sword,  the  sweating  sickness.  Tbe  mortality  which  it  occa- 
eioned  at  different  periods  fur  siity  years  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  almost  exceeds  belief;  in  some  places  it  carried 
pff  a  third  of  the  people;  but,  contrary  1o  the  progressiva 
fibatemeat  of  its  fury  in  ether  places,  tbe  later  attacks  here 
were  equally  deslrucrive  with  those  which  marked  its  origis, 
scarcely  fewer  than  a  thousand  being  carried  off  by  tbem  in  a 
few  days. 

In  1488,  when  quietly  established  on  the  throne,  Henry  tbe 
seventh,  paid  a  visit  to  Shrewsbury,  in  testimony  of  his  grati- 
tude, for  its  services  lo  his  cause;  and  in  1490,  he,  with  hia 
queen  and  prince  Arthur,  Kere  present  at  a  solemn  festival, 
and  attended  mass  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Chad.  Five 
years  afterwards  Henry  again  visited  the  town,  and  was  noblj 
entertained  in  the  castle  by  tbe  corporation. 

This  town  was  not  honoured  with  any  other  royal  visit,  nor 
indeed,  does  it  appear,  that  any  material  circumstance  toek 
place  till  the  year  1642,  when  tbe  ill-fated  Charles  the  first 
foifte  hither  from  Noltingfaam  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which 
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'was  here  amply  reioforoed  and  prorisiuned.  Tb«  King  wa> 
joined  b;  Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Charles,  (he  Duke  of  York, 
and  many  uther  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring 
counties;  who  volunteered  their  "lives  and  fortunes"  in  the 
royal  service,  in  a  manner  worthy  the  cause  of  a  monarch 
more  deserring  such  support,  Charles  set  up  a  mint  here,  at 
which  were  coined  money  for  his  use,  from  the  roluulary  cou- 
irihntions  o(  plate  which  were  sent  by  the  inhabitants  and 
others.  The  ani^nilies  of,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  contri- 
buted largely  in  this  way  to  the  royal  exigencies.  A  purse 
of  gold  from  one  Thomas  Lyster  procared  him  the  honours  of 
knighthood;  and  Sir  Richard  Newport's  £000,  and  loyalty 
were  amply  repaid  by  the  substantial  dignities  attached  to 
the  titles  of  a  baron  of  England,  and  Lord  Newport,  of  High 
Ercall.  The  corporation,  shortly  ader  this,  filed  a  bill  in 
chancery  against  Richard  Gibhons,  late  mayor,  Thomas 
Cballoner,  schoolmaster,  the  sons  of  Robert  Betton,  deceased, 
late  senior  alderman,  and  Richard  Berrington,  senior  common. 
council  man,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  free-school  chest,  to 
recover  the  sum  of  £600,  which  they  had  surreptitiously 
taken  from  the  funds  of  the  charity,  and  lent  to  his  Majesty. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  bill  was  dismissed  without 
any  relief.  It  is  equally  needless  to  observe  that  this  just 
appeal  ol  charity  to  loyalty  required  only  the  moderate  term 
of  eleven  years  before  the  right  honourable  the  commissioners 
of  the  Great  Seal  could  decide  even  on  its  rejection.  Noble 
minds  perform  acta  of  iuj  ustice,  though  sometimes  *  necessary' 
for  the  good  of  the  state,  with  tardy  reluctance.  What,  how- 
ever of  justice  was  wanting  to  the  plaintiffs  in  this  cause,  was 
made  up  in  gratitude  and  gracious  promises  by  the  royal 
receiver,  who  had  given  hie  note  of  hand,  (prefaced  with  many 
condescending  assurances  of  thankfulness,  and  payable  on 
demand,)  to  refund  the  money  whenever  it  should  be  called 
for.  And  if  these  favours  were  not  sufficient,  Charles  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
made  the  town  a  body  corporate.  He  moreover  repaired  the 
castle  gates,  pulled  down  many  houses  near  the  castle,  and 
brought  the  water  from  the  Severn  up  to  the  gate,  by  means 
of  a  deep  ditch,  over  which  he  placed  a  draw-bridge.  He 
also  built  a  strong  fort  at  the  upper  end  of  Frankwell.     In 
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this  fort  and  in  tbe  cattle  he  planted  cannon,  and  oaadeil  s 
atron^  place. 

In  J643,  Sir  Fulke  Hunkee  was  appointed  governor.  He 
was  related  to  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,  who  repreaenta 
him  as  "  too  much  of  a  soldier,  and  too  ciril"  to  please  many 
of  the  king's  friends.  He  was  soon  removed,  to  make  room  ' 
for  Sir  Richard  Ottele;,  who  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Blichael 
Eamley.  This  latter  gentleman,  during  the  storming  of  the 
town  by  tbe  parliament  forces,  in  1644,  had  command  of  the 
garrison.  At  thi^  time  Colonel  Milton,  a  soldier  of  great 
valour  and  good  conduct,  was  governor  of  a  small  garrison 
at  Wem,  and  general  of  Cromwell's  anny  in  this  county.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  representatives  in  parliament  for  the  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  reduce  his  coostiti^ 
ents  to  obedience  to  his  party.  Having  made  two  unsuecessful 
nttempts,  on  tbe  night  of  the  3rd  of  Febrmuy,  he  came  with 
his  forces,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  and  the 
same  number  of  horse,  of  tbe  Staffordshire  forces,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bioking.  The  horse  woe 
commanded  hy  Colonel  Mitton.  These  marched  towards 
Shrewsbury,  where  they  arrived  about  three  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning. 

Tbe  town  was  well  fortified,  and  strongly  pallisadoed- 
Eight  carpenters  went  ap  the  river  in  a  little  boat,  and  landed 
within  the  enemy's  breast-work,  under  the  castle  hill,  on  tbe 
east  side,  The  sentinels  after  some  pause,  fired  uptm  them; 
but  they  soon  sawed  down  so  many  of  the  pallisadoes  as  gave 
the  men  free  passage. 

The  first  that  stormed  were  forty-two  troopers  dismounted, 
with  their  pistols  and  about  as  many  firelocks.  They  were 
led  on  by  the  Uev.  Mr.  Huhop,  a  puritan  preacher.  Captain 
Willers,  and  Lieutenant  Benbow.  After  these  followed  some 
other  musqueteers,  along  tbe  side  of  the  Severn,  under  the 
Castle  Hill,  and  entered  the  town  at  the  Water-lane  Gale. 
After  these,  marched  three  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  cus- 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Binking.  Having  entered  the 
streets  of  tbe  town,  they  marched  to  the  market-place, 
surprised  the  main  guard,  and  put  the  Captain  to  death.  Hie 
rest  marched  to  the  Castle  Foregale,  which  was  also  soon 
gained ;  the  guard  having  basely  deserted  it.    The  town  being 
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now  in  the  ptMnession  of  the  enemy,  tbey  let  done  the  draw, 
brid^,  near  the  Castle,  and  the  horse  immediately  entered, 
under  the  command  of  Colonela  Mitton  and  Bowyer,  It  was 
now  day-light,  and  the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  was 
excessive  at  beholding  the  enemy  in  the  very  heart  of  that  town, 
which,  on  retiring  to  rest  the  preceding  night,  they  thought 
the  most  secure  in  the  iflland.  About  twelve  o'clock,  the 
castle  after  a  feeble  assistance,  surrendered,  on  condition  that 
the  English  part  of  it  should  march  to  Ludlow,  and  the  Irish 
be  left  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel  Milton.  At  this  time,  the 
goremor,  St.  Michael  Earnley,  was  confined  by  sickness  to 
his  bed;  bat  waked  by  the  noise  of  the  lumall,  be  sprang  up 
at  the  moment  the  enemy  were  mshiag  into  his  chamber. 
This  officer,  although  weakened  by  sickness,  and  convinced 
that  all  was  lost,  with  astonishing  courage,  or  culpable  fool- 
hardiness,  rfifnsed  to  submit  to  the  conquerors,  and  rejecting 
all  quarter,  wantonly  perished,  covered  more  with  wounds 
than  with  glory;  since  true  courage  is  distinct  from  rashness, 
and  ceases  to  act  when  reason  and  superior  force  demand  sub- 
mission. It  is  for  those  who  have  no  other  conception  of 
honour  than  as  it  leads  to  the  shedding  of  blood  to  denominate 
that  conduct  glorious  which  often  would  be  more  aptly  de- 
signated hy  the  term  suicide. 

The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  on  both  sides,  was  incon- 
siderable; but  the  prisoners  and  property  seized  by  the 
victors,  were  of  great  importance;  and  the  plunder  of  the 
tradesmen's  goods  ruined  many  of  them;  though  Colonel 
Mitton  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  it.  For  the  services 
of  this  day  the  general  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
was  made  governor  of  the  castle.  The  late  Lieutenant 
governor,  Crow,  v^  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Gloucester, 
and  afterwards  hanged,  for  negligence  and  cowardice,  in 
saffering  the  place  tu  be  surprised  without  his  having  made  a 
suitable  resistance.  Prince  Maurice,  the  whole  of  whose  ma- 
gazine fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  made  his  escape  bat 
jest  previously  to  the  surrender  of  the  castle.  The  judicious 
author  of  **  Some  AccouHt  of  SkreKsbury,"  successfully 
controverts  an  assertion  of  Baztei's,  that  the  king  knew  not 
of  this  signal  loss  till  after  his  defeat  at  Naseby,  when  the 
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distracted  ntonarcb,  proposing  to  Mek  reftig«  ki  bb  fUlhfal 
town  of  Shrewsbury,  was  reluctantly  told,  by  his  conrlien^ 
that  it  no  longer  remaioed  in  hia  poasession.  By  the  Ion  of 
this  important  station,  the  royal  communication  with  North 
Wales  was  cut  off,  and  a  check  put  to  the  plan,'fomied  by  the 
united  counties  of  Salop,  Worcester,  Chester,  and  Flint,  to 
aagment  the  king's  forces. 

In  the  commencemenl  of  this  unnatural  contegt  between  tbe 
king  and  the  parliament.  Colonel- John  Benbow,  uncle  to  the 
ratebrated  admirable  Benbow,  of  naral  memory,  united  witb 
the  parliament  forces;  but  afterwards  deserting  bis  principlea, 
or  disgusted  with  the  cant  of  bis  associates,  espoused  tbecaose 
of  the  arbitrary  and  injured  monarch.  Hedistingnisbedbin. 
self  by  opposing  his  quondam  friend*  at  the  taking  of  Shrews- 
bury, for  which  vacillating  conduct  be  was  condemned  by  tbe 
parliament,  and  shot  on  tbe  green  before  the  castle,  October 
15,  1651.  He  is  raid  to  have  died  witb  great  finnoeM. 
Probably,  principles  of  loyalty  eren  to  a  tyrannical,  bat  lawful 
sovereign,  are  much  better  to  die  with,  than  those  sentimeBts, 
which  in  urging  reform,  overstep  the  boundariea  of  right,  and 
propagate  anarchy  and  rebellion. 

In  1654,  Sir  Thomas  Harris,  witb  a  zeal  mnch  better  meant 
than  directed,  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  joining  ia  an 
unsuccessful  attempt,  to  surprise  tbe  castle,  in  order  to  fiiroar 
the  restoration  of  the  itinerant  monarch,  Charles  the  second. 
For  hia  injurious  services  in  this  affair  Sir  Thomas  was  made 
to  suffer  most  severely. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  this  town  to  loyal 
obedience  after  the  death  of  the  protector  Cromwell,  and  the 
restoration  of  tbe  long  parliament;  but  tbongb  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  the  love  of  monarchy,  were  by  no  means  extin- 
guished in  many  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ekertiona  of  Captain 
Edmund  Waringe,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  aecured  Ibe 
place  in  the  interests  of  the  parliament. 

If  the  doubtful  and  unwilling  testimony  of  such  a  wretch 
as  Colonel  Ramsay  may  be  received — a  wretch  on  whose  head 
lies  the  blood  of  the  virtuous  and  patriotick  Rnssel — tbe  rid^ 
culous  fiirce  of  the  Rye-House  plot  had  involved  in  its  mea- 
sures thi^  town,  as  one  of  those  places  necessary  to  be  seized 
in  attempting  to  destroy  the  person  of  the  king,  uid  subvert 
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th«  order  uf  monarchy]  bat  history  or  narratire  founded  oa 
such  authority,  deserres  little  credit. 

At  the  reBtoration,  notwithstanding  the  joy  which  wa^dil^ 
fused  through  the  kina^om,  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
some  in  every  coanly,  who  still  sighed  for  the  commonwealth; 
and  republican!  were  not  likely  to  be  cured  of  tbcir  predilec- 
tion for  that  form  of  goremment  by  the  late  measures  of  the 
King,  and  his  brother,  the  Dnke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
the  second.  So  opposed  had  these  been  to  the  liberties,  the 
religion,  and  even  the  honour  of  their  country,  especially  since 
the  banishment  of  Lord  Clarendon,  that  many  even  of  the  best 
aflected,  bad  gradually  relaxed  from  the  ardour  of  theii 
loyalty,  and  others  of  the  best  intentions  bad  gone  great 
lengths  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  limited  form  of  gorerDment. 
A  plot,  or  rather  a  combination  of  plots,  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  into  action,  in  the  summer  of  1688.  The  views 
of  those  concerned  were  very  comprehensive,  extending  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  town  of  Shrewsbury 
which  had  for  some  time  been  esteemed  "  factious"  was  not 
forgotten.  "  Colonel  Romsay"  says  a  colemporary  authority 
"discovered  that  Shrewsbury  was  to  be  seized,  which  is  a 
walled  town,  ill-affected;  and  in  the  castle  were  thirty  eight 
barrels  of  powder,  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  to  the  bar- 
rel, and  arms  for  three  hundred  men,  and  great  guns.  The 
castle  is  strong  by  situation,  and  lies  so  conveniently  that 
either  from  the  North,  or  West,  or  Midland,  or  Wales,  the 
party  might  easily  resort  thither;  and  if  they  could  baffle  the 
militia  and  draw  the  king's  forces  out  of  town,  they  gained 
their  end,"  A  former  occasion  had  occurred,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  by  the  seizure  of  Shrewsbury,  to  draw  the  regular 
troops  out  of  the  metropolis;  and  thus  leave  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment exposed  (o  attack  ;  and  the  same  stratagem  seems  to 
have  been  projected  in  the  present  case.  The  violent  measure 
adopted  by  the  court,  just  at  this  juncture,  of  annulling  the 
charter  of  the  metropolis,  cannot  be  all^;ed  as  the  cause  of 
this  conspiracy,  for  that  illegal  sentence  was  passed  on  the 
very  same  day,  (Jane  13,)  on  which  the  plot  was  revealed  I* 
the  secretary  of  slate;  but  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  eompUtt  proaf 
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how  entirely  incompatible  was  the  ^oTernmeat  of  the  Stoutdv 
with  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  indeed,  seemed  ready  to  submit  to  the  yoke.  All 
tlie  municipal  bodies  of  the  realm,  terrified  by  the  exunple  of 
London,  made  haste  to  surrender  those  charters  which  they 
had  received  from  former  monarchs  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereigD,  with  the  last  hope  of  the  rictim  to  de«potick 
power ; 

Ut  lieeal^Hct*  cun  detrtibas  iade  reverti. 

The  corporation  of  Shrewsbury  ^tood  out  for  a  twelve* 
month.  At  length,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1684,  "at  a  full 
assembly,  it  was  agreed  unanimously,  that  the  charter  oC  the 
town  should  be  surrendered  and  yielded  up  to  bis  Mi^eatyr 
when  his  pleasure  should  require  it.  This  waa  followed  ap 
by  resolutions  passed  on  the  same  day,  "that  Mr.  Recorder 
and  Edward  Kynaston,  E^q.  draw  up  a  petition  to  his  Ma. 
jesty,  signifyiog  the  contents  of  the  order  for  surreaderii^ 
the  charter;  and  it  was  ''Agreed  and  desired,  that  CoIUbs 
Woolricb,  Esq.,  mayor,  will  pleaiw  to  attend  my  lord  chief 
justice  Jones  with  the  order;  and  to  take  with  hiaa  such 
persons  of  quality  as  he  shall  think  fit." 

On  the  20ih  of  August,  tt  was  "ordered  that  the  mayor 
and  committee  attend  (he  Lord  chief  Justice  Jones,  to  dik. 
course  him,  touchiog  the  renewing  of  the  charter;  and 
ananimously  agreed,  that  in  the  new  charter,  there  shall  be 
only  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty  four  assistants."  It  was 
further  "  agreed,  on  the  20th  of  September,  that  the  coanoell 
learned  in  the  law  for  this  corporation,  attend  Mr.  Mayor, 
about  surrendering  (he  charter,  when  he  attends  Sir  Thoiaaa 
Jones,  and  in  ease  he  cannot,  Mr.  Mayor  choose  other  coua- 
relt;"  and  on  the  elerenlh  of  October,  the  corpora(ion  found 
it  necessary  to  borrow  the  sum  of  £  200,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expeiues,  which  would  attend  the  renewal  of 
their  charter. 

The  king's  death,  (Feb.  G(h,  I6S4— 6,)  prereoted  (bis  ia. 
strunient  from  passing  the  great  seal  in  bis  name.  Wtlhin  « 
week  after  that  event,  viz.  on  the  13th  of  Feb.  the  corporatioa 
sent  up  an  address  to  (heir  new  sovereign,  expressive  of  "tbeir 
joyfulaess  in  bis  succetsioD,  and  humbly  (banking  bin  for 
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kis  gnimiM  declaration,  in  prererringr  the  protettaut  religion;" 
Ao  obscnre  intimation  of  ibeir  wishes  on  tbat  momeatoui 
flubject,  which  engaged  all  ranks  with  an  iatensitf  of  interest 
difficult  to  be  conceived  hj  the  present  generation. 

On  the  17tfa  of  the  following  March,  the  corporation 
reeeired  their  new  charter,  a  few  of  the  provisions  of 
which  deaerre  attention,  as  indicating  the  real  views  of  the 
infatuated  monu-cfa.  After  expressing  his  gracious  afiection 
for  the  melioration  of  the  town  of  Salop,  bis  will  that  there 
nay  be  henceforward  a  certain  and  andoubted  manner  of 
governing  its  inhabitants,  to  the  terror  of  the  evil,  and  the 
anstentatioD  of  the  good,  and  his  hope  tbat  if  the  burgesses 
and  inhabitants,  have  more  anple  liberties  and  privileges  hj 
his  concession,  the;  will  be  the  better  enabled  and  the  more 
bound  to  render  him  the  more  special  service,  he  granto  that 
the  town  shall  be  a  free  town  of  itself;  and  the  burgesses  and 
inhabitants  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  sue  and  be  sued, 
&c:  that  there  shall  be  one  good  and  discreet  man,  of  the 
aldermen  of  Ibe  town,  who  shall  be  mayor;  twelve  good  and 
discreet  men,  the  mayor  being  one,  who  shall  be,  and  sball  foe 
called  aldermen;  and  twenty  fonr  good  and  discreet  men, 
assistants;  also  one  fomous  man  (praeclarus  vir)  recorder; 
one  good  and  discreet  man,  steward;  and  one  good  and 
discreet  man,  common  clerk ;  and  he  nominates  John  Wood, 
Esq.,  6rst  and  modern  mayor,  to  coatinne  till  the  Friday  after 
Michaelmas,  Edward  Kynaston,  Esq.,  Francis  Edwards,  Dart., 
Thomas  Bawdewia,  Esq.,  Roger  Griffiths,  Esq.,  Robert 
Griffbi,  Robert  Forrester,  Edwaid  Phillips,  Collins  Woldricb, 
the  aforesaid  John  Wood,  Robert  Wood,  Richard  Salter, 
John  Hill,  and  Jonathan  Scott,  gentlemen,  to  be  first  and 
modern  Aldennen,  and  John  Hollyer,  Samnel  Adderton, 
George  Llewellin,  Thomas  Buwdler,  Robert  Sheppard,  Edward 
Kynaston,  William  Corbett,  John  Kynaston,  John  Wood,  Jun,, 
Thomas  Biggs,  Thomas  Phillips,  Humphrey  Tomkyns,  John 
Brickdale,  Richard  Williams,  Andrew  Johnson,  Rowland 
Bright,  Samuel  Thornton,  Cornelius  Poyner, Richard  Plimley, 
James  Crosse,  Henry  Coiaer,  Simon  Hanmer,  John  Davis, 
and  Richard  Atkins,  gentlemen,  to  be  the  first  and  modem 
tt$n»tatit$\  his  most  beloved  and  most  faithful  cousin,  Charles, 
carl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  be  first  and  modern  rbcoeder,  to 
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execute  tke  said  office  bj  bimBelfor  by  hie  suAeient  depDtjr} 
fan  belored  Robert  Price,  Esq..  first  and  modem  steward; 
and  kU  belored  Thomas  Edwards,  Esq^  first  and  moderB 
•OH1IOK  VLBRK.  TbcQ  follows  R  clause,  empowering-  tbe 
corporatioB  to  supply  vacancies  occasioned  by  deaths,  amotioB, 
•r  departure,  in  tbe  manner  used  in  the  town  for  tfee  last  lea 
years;  tbe  I£.ing  reserving  to  himself  bra  beirs  and  sBCcesaora 
power  to  amove  tbe  mayor,  recorder  or  the  officers,  and  any  of 
tfaealdenpen  or  assistants, "at  the  will  and  good  ple^uireofus, 
onr  beirs  fcc^  by  any  order  made  id  privy  council  and 
signi6ed  to  t^em  under  tbe  seal  thereof:  whereupon  tbe  said 
mayor  &c,,  so  signified  to  be  amoved,  shall  be  declared  to  be 
amoved,  "ipao  facto,  really,  and  lo  all  intents  and  purpoM 
whatsoever,  without  any  further  process,"  and  this  tottcs 
fptotiet,  as  often  as  the  case  shall  happen. 

The  corporation  of  Shrewsbqry,  like  that  of  other  towns, 
was  UiuB  laid  prostrate  at  tbe  foot  of  the  sovereign;  and  w« 
stay  imagine  the  secret  execration  with  which  such  an 
agression  would  be  received.  But  it  is  at  all  times  a  senoiu 
matter  to  overturn  an  existing  government,  and  they  who  bad 
felt  tbe  tyranny  eventually  resulting  irom  an  attempt  to 
•btain  liberty,  were  slow  in  reporting  to  a  reaintance  which 
might  bring  back  those  oppressions  to  which  civil  warfittc 
had  so  recently  exposed  them,  When  James,  therefore  made 
a  progress  through  this  part  of  his  dominions,  in  August 
1667,  either  to  obtain  such  popularity  or  to  inspire  such 
terror  as  might  secure  elections  of  parliament  m«>,  who 
would  be  disposed  to  second  his  attempts  for  tbe  gradual 
re-establishment  of  property  and  absolute  power;  whatever 
might  be  the  private  sentiments  of  the  inbabitanlii,  respecting 
the  measures  he  was  then  pursuing,  there  was  no  deficiency  of 
the  external  marks  of  respect.  Burnet,  indeed,  tells  us  that 
wherever  "he  went  be  saw  a  visible  coldness  both  in  the 
oobility  and  gentry,  which  was  not  easily  borne  by  a  man  of 
bis  temper.  In  many  places  they  pretended  occasions  to  go 
out  of  their  countries.  Some  remained  at  home,  and  those  who 
waited  on  the  king  seemed  to  do  it,  rather  out  of  duty  and 
respect,  than  with  any  cordial  affections."  How  far  all  this 
applies  lo  the  gentry  of  Shropshire,  we  are  not  informed,  and 
it  w*«ld  bs  very  unsafe  to  rely  upon  tbe  testimony  of  ss 
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w«rm  a  parUaan  aa  this  writer.  Lord  Newport,  to  whom  they 
woald  naturall]'  look  ap,  had  taken  no  paina  to  conceal  hia 
dislike  of  tbe  King's  aggresaiooa  upon  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  hia  people,  bad  in  consequence  been  r«nored  from 
^e  lieatenancy  in  the  February  preceding  this  royal  visit, 
and  not  long  afiter  it,  formed  one  of  the  cortege  of  peers  who 
attended  the  bishops  to  the  court  of  Kings  bench,  on  their 
extraordinary  trial.  But  we  shall  find  some  reasons,  which 
make  it  rery  uncertain  whether  ever  be  abseuted  himself  from 
paying  his  respects  to  tbe  King,  upoD  this  risit  to  Shrewsbury ; 
and  tbe  corporation  were  by  the  existing  charter,  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  CTown,  and  could  not  consequently  dis- 
play,  if  they  felt  any  resentment.  They  "resolved,  (August 
33,  to  expend  £200  in  entertaining  and  making  a  present  to 
the  King,  and  such  further  sum  as  shall  be  thought  reasonable, 
thus  evidently  making  the  ex  pepse  unlimited.  They  despatched 
two  gentlemen  to  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  the  royal  traveller  was 
entertained  in  those  cities;  they  resolved  that  the  conduits 
•hould  ran  with  wine  on  tbe  day  of  his  Majesty's  entrance, 
and  that  tbe  corporated  companies  should  appear  with  their 
drums,  colours,  Sags  and  streamers.  They  further  deter- 
mined to  meet  in  their  gowns  ou  the  following  morning  under 
the  market  house,  at  toll  of  the  bell,  which  as  the  king  waa 
Dot  expected  till  the  day  after,  was  probably  for  the  purpose 
pf  rehearsing  their  several  parts. 

Forty  five  years  had  elapsed  since  tbe  town  had  been  hon- 
oured by  a  royal  visit.  The  corporation  might  prudently 
distrust  their  abilities  to  conduct  themselves  properly  on 
an  occasion  so  grand,  and  so  unusual,  without  a  little  previ- 
ous training;  and  an  incident  which  is  said  to  have  happened 
at  one  place  in  the  cause  of  this  pr<^reBS,  may  have  been  an 
additional  inducement  to  the  adoption  of  thia  wise  measure. 
Lastly,  in  order  to  hide  perhaps  their  pavement,  which  might 
not  be  much  better  then,  than  it  is  at  present,  they  resolved 
that  the  streetssfaould  be  gravelled,  just  before  hia  Majesty's 
arrival. 

The  King  left  Ludlow  on  the  morning  of  August  24th,  and 
passing  through  the  Strettons,  arrived  at  Shrewsbury  about 
^ra  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon.     He  took  up  his  i^bodf  at  the 
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CouBcil  boaw,  which  be  might  hare  mBembered  m  ths  mm* 
dence  of  bis  father  during  the  ciril  wan^uid  where  Ibe  coqMK 
rattoD  preoealed  him  with  a  ptine  of  gold  coalaiDing  one 
hundred  guineas.  No  particolaTB  of  bis  bebariov  an 
lecorded.  Burnet  bowerer  tells  m  that  "through  tbe  whola 
of  bis  progress  be  was  very  obligiog  to  all  that  case  near 
bim,  and  most  particularly  to  the  dissenters,  and  to  those  who 
had  passed  long  under  the  notion  of  commonwealth's  men. 
He  ran  out  un  tbe  point  of  liberty  of  ooDscieDCe.ssyiag,  this 
was  the  true  secret  of  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  Holland; 
and  every  where  recommended  the  choosing  such  pariianieni 
men,  as  would  concur  with  him  in  settling  this  liberty  as 
firmly  as  Magna  Charla  had  been." 

On  the  following  morning  he  exercised  the  gift  of  healing 
formerly  attributed  to  the  Kings  of  England,  as  successors  of 
Edward  the  Confea8«r,  by  touching  several  persons  for  the 
Kill's  evil,  but  left  the  town  soon  enough  to  reach  Whit* 
church  that  night. 

Soon  after  the  King's  return,  he  applied  himself  to  die 
r^ulating  of  corporations,  by  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  he  had  reserved  to  himself  in  the  new  charters;  subsl^ 
tnting  either  papists  or  dissenters,  or  persons  indifl^rent  on 
the  subject,  or  such  as  thought  no  security  requisite,  for 
those,  who,  as  be  found,  would  not  concur  with  his  viewsL 
To  Shrewsbury, be  despatched  a  mandate  under  his  sign 
manual,  dated  January  1,  1687 — 8,  in  the  third  year  of  bis 
reign,  and  countersigned  by  Lord  Sunderlaud,  president  of 
the  council,  informing  them  that  he  bad  removed  Charles, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from  the  office  of  their  recorder,  and 
others  from  other  offices,  and  required  them  to  elect  in  tfacir 
rootD,  persons  whom  be  nominated,  without  administering  to 
them  any  oath  or  oaths,  (but  tbe  usnal  oat)i  for  the  execution 
of  their  respective  places)  with  which  we  are  pieueed  to 
dispense  in  this  behalf." 

The  mayor  infoTms  tbe  Lord  president,  that  immediately 
after  be  received  the  royal  order,  he  caused  it  to  be  served 
upon  all  the  persons  named  therein,  except  tbe  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  Nebemiah  Scott,  who  reside  out  of  tbe 
county,  and  **  to  demonstrate  the  rcddyness  of  the 
corponitioB,  to  comply  with  tbe  order,  the  very  next  day  after 
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I  reeetred  hia  Haj«sty*a  letter,  tbey  elected  ami  admitted  all 
the  persona  ordered  to  be  elected,  "although  this  corporation 
is  rery  sensible  that  upon  the  death  or  remoTal  of  any  perran, 
the  right  of  election  of  a  new  loeniber  doth  by  charier  belonj^ 
unto,  and  is  vested  in  this  corporation."  The  mayor  then 
infomw  bis  Lordafaip  that  since  the  said  election  as  he  calls  it, 
all  the  persona  so  elected,  hare  taken  the  usual  oaths  fur  the 
execution  of  Ibeir  places,  except  the  marquess  of  Powis, 
T.  Burton,  Esq..  C.  Doughty,  E.  Gosnell,  and  S.  Thomas; 
three  of  whom,  Burton,  Gosnell,  and  Thomas,  mean  to  apply 
to  the  King,  to  be  excused  from  serving  in  the  same  offices, 
and  Mr.  Doughty,  prays  to  be  excused  on  account  of  hia  age, 
(upwards  of  serenty-eigfat  years)  and  his  infirmities  of  body. 
What  effect  these  changea  would  have  produced  on  the 
Shrewsbury  election  cannot  be  known.  The  King  found  so 
little  success  from  all  the  pains  he  had  taken,  as  still  to 
postpone  the  convening  of  n  parliament :  and  in  fact  none  was 
ever  summoned  daring  the  short  remainder  of  his  infatuated 
reign.  .Kunes  indeed  now  found  it  necessary  to  retrace  his 
stepa.  The  prince  of  Orange,  was  known  to  be  embarking  an 
army ;  and  to  this  circumstance  we  must  attribute  the  pro- 
clamation which  the  King  issued  on  the  17th  of  October,  for 
restoring  corporations  to  their  ancient  charters  and  franchises 
and  the  orders  which  were  the  same  day  made  in  council  for 
removing  all  corporate  officers,  mayors,  aldermen,  recorders 
kc.  who  bad  been  put  in  by  the  crown  since  1679.  Richard 
Muckleston,  was  at  this  time  mayor  of  Shrewsbury,  under  the 
new  charter  of  1685;  the  proclamation  was  delivered  to  him 
on  the  29th  of  October,  and  he  was  accordingly  discharged 
from  his  office,  John  Hill,  Esq.,  being  elected  in  bis  room, 
ondA  the  charter  of  1638. 

la  February  1695 — 6,  the  kingdom  was  thrown  into  a 
general  consternation,  by  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  to 
BssasBinate  the  king.  This,  which  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Penwick's  plot,  is  so  fully  recounted  in  nil 
our  histories,  as  to  render  any  detnil  of  if.  in  these  pages  quite 
onnecessary.  On  the  24th  of  February,  an  association  was 
drawn  up,  reciting  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  rect^izing 
the  tirie  of  the  King,  engaging  to  defend  bis  person  and  to 
STcngc  hia  death.     It  quickly  sprend  Ihrongh  tb«  conalry. 
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and  was  read  in  (he  "faonie;"  J.  e.  at  the  meeting  of  Ae 
eorpontioii  of  tbia  town,  on  ibe  13tb  of  March,  when  k  wm 
agned,  nem.  etm.,  that  it  abuuld  be  signed  bj  the  membera  of 
the  honse,  and  tendered  to  all  absent  memben;  and  penoas 
were  also  appointed  to  tender  it  to  all  gentlemen,  borgesMi^ 
and  other  iufaabitauts.  Lord  Netrport  had  been  created  earl 
of  Bradford.  May  Ilth,  1694,— end  it  was  resoWed  that  by 
him  this  association  should  be  presented  to  the  Kin^ 


That  sprightly  hot  licentious  coroedy,  "  The  BccrQiting 
Officer,"  is  said  to  have  been  written  when  its  author  Geoig* 
Farqubar  was  resident  in  Shrewsbory,  in  that  capacity. 
The  scene  is  certainly  laid  in  this  town;  and  as  the  play 
contains  more  than  one  allasion  to  onr  great  rictories,  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  particularly  lo  the  battle  of 
Hocfastet  or  Bleoheim,  which  was  fooght  in  August  1704 ;  and 
as  the  epistle  dedicatory  "to  all  bis  friends  round  the  Wrekio" 
is,  in  part,  an  answer  to  Durfey's  complaint,  that  the  piece 
came  out  on  the  third  nigbt  of  his  "  Wonders  in  the  Sun,** 
which  was  printed  in  1700,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  written 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  first  of  those  years,  and  brought  upon 
the  stage  at  the  close  of  the  theatrical  campaign  of  1706;  for 
he  says  that  "  the  season  was  far  adrauced,  and  the  officers 
that  made  the  greatest  figure  in  his  play,  all  commanded  to 
their  posts  abroad.'*  We  are  not  to  suppose  thrt  the  plot, 
light  as  it  is,  had  any  foundation  in  fact;  but  the  writer  k 
known'to  hare  had  living  originals  in  bis  eye. 

Justice  Ballance,  was  Francis  Berkeley,  Esq.,  barrister  at 
law,  and  recorder  of  Shrewsbury  and  Bridgnorth;  he  died  in 
1710.  John  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  mayor  in 
1689,  and  who  resided  io  the  old  house  in  Hill's  lane,  was  ona 
of  the  other  Justices.  He  died  March  29th,  1731.  Worthy 
was  a  Mr.  Owens,  of  Rhiwaaison  in  Montgomeryahire; 
probably  Alhelstane  Owens,  Esq.,  who  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Vincent  Corbet,  Esq.,  Ynysymaengwyo,  and  bad 
by  ber  a  daughter,  eventually  his  heiress,  married  to  Price 
Maurice,  Esq.  of  Lloran.  Melinda  was  meant  for  a  Hiss 
Harnagei^no  doubt  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Edward  Harmg^ 
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Esq.,  of  Belswatdine.  She  died  al  Tewkesbury,  in  1743, 
aged  sixty^igbt,  and  as  Serjeant  Kite  odd!y  anticipatcB  in  tfae 
play,  unmarried.  SyKia  was  Laconia  Berkeley,  the  recorder's 
daughter,  by  Muriel,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Childe,  and 
his  wife,  Anne  Lacon,  (whence  her  christian  name.)  This 
young  lady  was  in  her  twenty  third  year,  wben  the  comedy 
was  written.  She  married  Edward  Browne,  Esq.,  of  Caugbtey, 
and  died  in  1736,  at  tbe  age  of  fifty  three.  In  PInme, 
Farquhar  was  thought  to  mean  himself,  and  it  is  in  accordance 
witb  what  bis  biograpbers  relate  of  bis  tbougbtless,  dissipated 
cbaracler.      He  died  in  April  1707. 

For  tbe  very  happily  imagined  character  of  Brazen,  he 
might  draw  upon  his  own  fancy,  or,  perhaps  upon  many  of 
bis  associates,  both  in  and  out  of  tbe  army. 

December  13,  1709,  Dr.  Henry  Sachererell,  for  two  acur- 
rilons,  intemperate  sermons,  very  nndeserTing  such  exalted 
notice,  was  impeached  at  the  bar  of  tbe  bouse  of  lords;  and 
that  foolish  measure  of  Queen  Anne's  whig  ministry,— « 
measure  which  is  condemned  eren  by  Burnet,  was  followed 
by  a  sentence  which  prohibited  him  from  preaching  for  three 
years.  A  termination  so  impotent  to  a  proceeding  so  solemn, 
was  deemed  by  those  who  espoused  bis  cause,  equivalent  to 
an  acquittal,  as  it  did  not  preclude  his  acceptance  of  any 
church  preferment.  Robert  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Aston,  who  had 
been  his  pupil  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  presented  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Selatyn,  near  Oswestry,  which  fell  vacant  abont 
this  time.  The  benefice  in  question  lying  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  kingdom,  the  high  church  party  had  thus  an  opportunity 
which  they  did  not  neglect,  of  keeping  up  tbe  spirits  of  their 
friends,  by  welcoming  the  doctor  in  the  most  distinguisbed 
manner,  in  the  course  of  bis  journey  to  take  possession  of  it. 
"In  May,"  says  the  tory  Salmon,  "he  entered  upon  his  trium- 
phant progress  to  Shropshire.  He  was  magnificently  enteiu 
tained  at  Oxford  by  the  University,  and  received  in  the  other 
great  towns  be  passed  through,  (Bsubury,  Warwick,  Coventry, 
and  Shrewsbury,  are  particularly  specified,)  witb  lood  accla- 
mations of  tbe  people,  upon  his  deliverance  frwn  wfai^pab 
persecution."    As  be  passed  through  tbe  countries  both  going 
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and  retnniiog,  says  the  whig  Burnet,  "he  was  received  an^ 
followed  by  such  Dombers,  and  entertained  with  such  magni- 
ficence, that  our  princes  in  their  progresses  have  not  been 
more  run  after  than  be  was.  Great  fury  and  rioloice  appear- 
cd  on  many  occasions,  though  care  vas  taken  to  gire  his 
followers  no  sort  of  provocation.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
champioD  of  the  chnrcb ;  and  he  shewed  as  much  insolence  on 
that  occasion,  as  bis  party  did  folly."  To  the  same  effect 
Steele,  in  the  persou  of  Pasqain,  alluding  to  die  proeeculioa 
then  impending  over  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  says,  **  Heroes 
in  your  service  are  treated  with  calumny,  while  criminals  pass 
through  your  towns  with  acclamations."  In  a  pamphlet  of 
the  day,  his  reception  in  this  town  is  particularly  described, 
and  it  seems  as  if  be  came  here  on  his  return  from  Selatyn. 
He  notified  his  intention  of  entering  Shrewsbury,  says  that 
authority,  on  Tuesday  the  third  of  July,  about  noon.  "  Here- 
upon the  cryer  was  sent  about  to  make  proclamation  throagb 
the  town  and  adjacent  villages.  The  bells  began  to  ring  to 
call  the  rabble  together,  and  the  gentry  assembled  in  the 
market  place,'and  went  out  of  town  in  this  order  to  meet  hhn." 
Then  follows  an  account  evidently  caricatured,  of  the  pro- 
cession.     K ston,  O n   Cr set,  Cr well,  and 

M n,#  are  particularly  mentioned  as  "  chief  townsmoi," 

who  formed  the  cavalcade.  "At  the  town's  end  they  were 
joined  by  several  parties  of  horse  from  the  adjacent  villages, 
and  when  tfaey  came  to  Mont  ford  bridge,  where  they  bada 
sight  of  the  pulpit  hero,  there  were  no  less  than  seven  tfaoo- 
sand  horse.  He  was  safely  conducted  lo  his  inn,  where  bs 
was  kindly  entertained  with  wine  and  sweetmeats,  and  the 


*Tlicie  blanks  iippe*[  to  denote  Jobn  Kjnuton,  £sq..  of  Hordlfj,  Hinhrich', 
and  Albri^tle?,  or  hii  uo  Corbet  KTnulon ;  Roger  Oneo,  Eu]^  of  CoiMloTei,  hmI 
the  CcHincil  Home;  Edward  Creuet,  ^aq.,  irf  Coimd  ;  Richard  Ciewrell,  Eiq^  rf 
Sidburj ;  Bed  Robert  Myddletoo,  Eiq.,  ol  Shrmsburj,  cTentuall;  bar  of  Onit. 
The  pampblet  givci  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cieunetl,  signed  R.  C.  Junior,  (for  hk  blhet 
was  then  Knng.)  informisg  htj  fhendi,  "Dr.  Saclirercll  comes  tiom  Coodanr  sa 
Wcdursday.  lb«  fith  of  Julj,  and  doth  me  the  boDont  Lo  dine  U»t  day  at  the  Cock 
and  Cattle,  in  Bridgnorth.  1  beg  the  farour  of  all  Clcrgjnmi  aitd  othen  that  an 
udl  wisbeis  to  lum,  at  hit  doclhue,  lo  BccotDpn;  bim  into  town,  about  Uo'dadu'* 
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mob  with  atroQg  drink  and  tobacco;  and  the  erenin^  con- 
cluded with  ringing  of  bells,  and  bonfires,  and  otber  deinoD- 
atrations  ofjoy."  Leonard  Hotchkis,  afterwards  bead  master 
of  our  free  school,  is  aaid  to  hare  led  bis  horse  into  town ;  but 
this  information  is  somewhat  questionable;  if  true,  it  was  a 
mere  boyish  frolick;  for  he  was  then  only  en  undergraduate 
of  St.  John's,  in  Cambridge,  llie  ministers  of  St.  Chad's  and 
St.  Mary's,  Mr.  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Dawes,  of  mature*  age,  (for 
tbejr  had  been  more  than  thirty  years  iu  possessioQ  of  their 
respective  lirings,)  did  not  think  fit  to  make  so  open  a  disclo- 
sure of  their  senttments.  Tbey  sent  a  message  to  the  Raven, 
desiring  leave  to  wait  upon  the  Doctor  at  night;  hut  he  aeut 
for  answer  that  he  would  have  no  Nicodemuses."  , 

From  Shrewsbury  he  went  to  Condover,  and  so  to  Bridg- 
north, Kinlet,  Ludlow,  and  Mr,  Berkeley  Green's,  near 
Worcester,  but  met  with  a  rebuff  in  that  city,  by  the  direction 
of  Bishop  Lloyd.  Nor  were  all  the  iobabiunts  of  Shropshire 
unanimous  in  their  admiration  of  this  ecclesiastical  drummer, 
for  there  is  a  violent  invective  against  him  iu  rhyme,  entitled, 
"The  Wolf  Btript  of  his  Shepherd's  clothing:  addressed  to 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  by  a  Salopian  gentleman."  Goveruraent 
thought  the  affair  so  important,  that  the  secretary  of  state 
wrote  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Shropshire,  (the  Earl  of 
Bradford,)  that  it  was  her  Majesty's  pleasure  that  him  lordship 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  should  prosecute  the  offend- 
ers on  this  occasion  with  the  utmost  severity. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  (August  1,  1714,)  and  the 
peaceful  accession  of  George  the  first,  the  populace  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  inflamed  to  a  high  pitch  of  resent- 
ment; for  which  no  adequate  cause  can  he  assigned,  but  the 
defeat  of  the  pretender's  hopes,  and  the  return  to  power  ofa  whig 
ministry,  from  whom  tbey  apprehended  danger  to  the  church. 
In  an -ebullition  of  fury,  they  directed  their  attacks  very  gene- 
rally against  the  places  of  dissenting  worship.  The  meeting 
house  in  High  Street  was  demolished,  and  the  materials 
carried  as  it  is  said  to  Frankwell,  and  there  burned  with  great 
exultation,  Tbe  sufferers  related  that  the  mayor,  though 
obliged  by  his  office  to  discountenance  such  riotous  proceed- 
ings, yet,  in  his  heart  approving  tbe  zeal  of  the  mob,  approach- 
ed the   scene  of  action,  and   in  a  very  gentle  voice  scarcely 
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audible,  only  said  "Good  people,  tbis  is  ru-y  wrong'."  To 
what  degree  of  credit  this  story  is  entitled  cannot  be  known. 
Times  inflamed  by  party  are  little  favoumbte  to  truth.  It  is 
certain  (bat  a  law  of  the  first  parliament  of  George  the  first 
which  met  on  the  7lh  of  March,  1714— 1&,  called  the  Riot  Act, 
recites,  that  "oriate  many  rebellions,  riots  and  lumultshare 
been  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
publick  peace,  and  the  endangering  of  his  Majesty's  person 
and  government,  and  the  same  are  yet  continued  and  ftxnented 
by  persons  disaffecled  to  his  Majesty,"  and  the  Becrctaiy  of 
state  wrote  to  one  of  the  county  magistrates,  Thomas  Sermte, 
Esq.,  of  Wallop,  instructing  him  to  be  aiding  in  the  introduo* 
tfon  into  the  town,  of  the  posse  comitatus, — a  lineof  coodoct 
which  bespeaks  the  distrust  which  the  government  entertained 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  year  1715,  a  very  serious  attempt  was  made  by  tbe 
adherents  of  the  pretender,  James  the  thini,  as  he  waa  called^ 
to  placr-  him  on  the  throne.  The  Earl  of  Mar  raised  his 
standard  in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  third  of  September} 
as  lliomaa  Forster,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Northumberland,  did  in 
that  county,  on  the  sixth  of  October,  and  b^;au  to  narcb 
southwards,  being  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Derwentwaler,  grand* 
son  of  Charles  the  second.  Lord  Widdrington,  the  Scottish 
Earls  of  Nithisdale,  Carnwath  and  WintouB,  Lord  Viscount 
Kenmuir,  &c.  The  militias  of  the  northern  counties  retired 
upon  tbeir  approach ;  and  the  affair  wore  bo  serious  an  aspect, 
that  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  despatch  a  cooai- 
derable  army  against  them.  Brigadier  Dormer's  raiment, 
which  was  at  that  time  quartered  in  Shrewsbury  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  order,  was  ordered  to  march  to  Preston, 
in  Lancashire,  where  the  rebels  arrived  on  the  lOtb  of  Novem- 
ber. To  defend  Shrewsbury  in  case  of  emergency,  its  gates 
were  put  into  repair,  several  passages  were  stopped  up, 
and  the  trained  bands,  as  the  militia  was  then  called,  were 
assembled.  In  aid  of  these,  and  to  evince  their  attachment  to 
the  bouse  of  Hanover,  the  loyal  part  of  the  population  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  entered  into  a  voluntary  association. 

From  this  time,  nothing  occurred  which  requires  notice, 
before  the  institution  of  the  Salop  Infirmary.  Shrewsbury 
had  the  distliignisbed  honour  of  very  nearly  leading  the  way 
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in  this  species  of  beneficencfl,  bein^,  at  least  ia  ibe  eonoeptioiii 
second  only  to  Wiocbester;  for  in  a  printed  address,  dal«d 
July  24,  1737,  and  entitled  "A  proposal  for  erecting  an 
Infinuary  for  the  poor,  aick  and  latne,  in  this  conaty  and 
neighbourhood,"  tbat  "recently"  ealablisbed  io  the  city  juat 
mentioned,  is  tlie  only  one  referred  to.  But  no  steps  were 
takea  to  accomplisb  the  design,  before  1744.  A  geaeral 
meeting  of  the  contributors  took  place  at  ibe  aununer  assizes 
of  1745,  wkeo  the  laws  by  whicfa  the  institution  wns  to  be 
conducted,  were  to  be  agreed  upon;  and  notvitbstanding  tbe 
distracted  slate  of  the  country  io  that  memorable  year,  tbe 
work  proceeded  so  vigorously,  that  the  house  wan  actually 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1747,  and  baa  erer  since  maintaioed  a 
course  of  unabated  and  increasing  useTuluess.  The  adrance 
of  the  Scottish  inrasion  in  1745,  under  the  comMMid  of  tbe 
grandson  of  Jamea  th«  second,  as  near  to  Shrewsbury  as 
Ashbome,  (sixty  miles)  December  4,  excited  much  Mixiety  in 
the  town.  This  was  increased  four  days  after,  into  a  violent 
alarm,  when  intelligence  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock,  P.  M.  tbat 
the  Highlanders  were  on  their  march  thither,  and  would  ba 
here  iu  the  morning.  Many  of  tbe  principal  inhabitants, 
members  of  the  corporation,  and  staunch  whigs  quitted  the 
town  with  precipitation.  Even  those  who  were  the  moat 
strongly  attached  to  the  exiled  family,  were  not  leas  anxious 
than  the  wannest  adherents  of  tbe  house  of  IlaiMver,  to  secrete 
their  valuable  effects  from  the  anticipated  depredations  of 
tbeir  friends.  Lord  Herbert,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Powis,)  had  been  commisaioned  (October 
1,)  to  raise  a  regiment  of  fusileers  in  Shropshire,  whicfa  be 
completed  in  a  very  short  time,  and,  on  tbe  news  of  the 
enemy's  advance,  marched  out  to  meet  them;  bnt  having 
been  just  raised  and  quite  undisciplined;  and  being  indeed 
quite  unable  in  point  of  number  to  cope  with  tbe  Highland 
army,  they  soon  fell  back.  Sir  Thomas  Whitmore,  of  Apley, 
K.  B.,  marched  as  a  volunteer  in  tbe  grenadier  company,  and 
is  recorded  to  have  shewn  more  courage  and  resolution  than 
many  of  tbe  officers.  The  information  which  had  excited  so 
much  alarm,  was,  after  all,  a  mere  joke  of  some  mischievous 
Jacobite,  fur  the  Scots  were  so  far  from  any  thoughts  of  ad- 
vancing to  .Shrewsbury,  that  they  were  on  that  very  night 
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(December  8,)  marching  northwards  from  Leek  to  Hacdeo 
field.  Having  received  no  encouragement  from  their  friends 
in  England,  they  commenced  their  retreat  homewards  on  the 
second  day  after  their  arrival  at  Derby;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Shrewsbury  resumed  their  former  tranquillity. 

One  of  the  last  executions  that  took  place  in  this  kingdom 
on  account  of  the  Stuarts,  occurred  in  Shrewsbury,  seven 
years  after  the  transaction  last  referred  to.  Mr.  Thomas 
Anderson,  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  from  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Richmond,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  Sir  John 
Ligouier*s  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  had  deserted  from  it. 
This  offence  so  unusual  in  an  officer,  most  it  is  probable,  have 
been  visited  with  the  extreme  severity  of  military  law.  It 
originated  in  his  attachment  to  the  exiled  family,  for  whose 
service  he  was  also  charged  with  enlisting  men.  Qis  trial 
which  lasted  three  days,  commenced  at  Worcester  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1753,  and  after  the  sentence  he  was  removed  to 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  where  orders  were  received  for  bis 
execution.  Several  petitions  for  mercy  were  laid  before  the 
King,  from  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Worcester,  and  Shrews- 
bury, but  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  very  far  from  doii^ 
bim  service,  as  the  political  principles  of  the  petitioners  were 
more  than  suspected.  On  Monday,  December  ll.Hbontten 
in  the  morning  be  was  conducted  from  the  gaol  to  Kingsland, 
under  a  guard,  attended  by  tbe  regiment.  1  he  mayor  with 
bis  usual  attendanta  was  also  present.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
iu  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  and  behaved  with  great  composure. 
His  dying  speech  consisted  chiefly  of  religions  sentiments 
very  properly  expressed,  but  a  few  passages  of  it  indicate  his 
political  sentiments.  He  prays  God  "  tostrengthen  the  ancient 
cburcb,  to  encrease   tbe  members  of  the  Royal  family,  and 

protect   and  guard   the  dearest  P ,  (probably  Prince 

Charles  Edward,)  wherever  he  goes.  As  to  tbe  lale 
account  from  Londou,"  he  says  "that  he  is  pre-advised  of  it, 
and  can  Justly  say  that  he  is  guilty  only  of  one  of  tbe  faults 
chained  upon  him." 

In  his  letter  delivered  to  the  sberiifon  tbe  morning  of  bis 
execution,  he  holds  the  same  language:  "  Nothing  laid  to  my 
charge  has  been  proved,  except  desertion."  He  requests  the 
sheriff  to  cause  all  that  befell  him  at  Shrewsbury,  and  tbe 
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friendship  shewed  him  by  ils  worlhy  cilizens  during  his  oon- 
finement,  to  be  iaserled  in  the  London  evening  paper.  "The 
whole  town,  and  you,  with  Lady  Kynaston  in  particular,  hare 
an  assurance  of  my  sincere  thanks.  The  rest  is  to  assure  you 
that  I'm  entirety  resigned  to  die,  annexed  to  an  assurance  that 
nothing  gives  me  any  material  concern,  solely  an  affectiou  that 
I  have  offended  a  goi>  who  has  always  treated  me  so  tenderly." 
His  last  words  were  a  reriuest  fur  silence,  that  he  might  ex- 
culpate Mr.  Wilding,  the  governor  of  the  gaot,  from  a 
malicious  accusation  of  having  treated  him  unkindly.  "Inow 
declare  upon  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  both  he  and  his 
wife  used  me  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  humanity, 
during  my  confinement  with  him." 

Mr.  Anderson  then  composed  himself  to  death.  Five  sol- 
diers were  appointed  to  shoot  him,  but  only  three  fired. 
The  bails  from  two,  entered  one  into  each  breast;  the  third 
shot  him  through  the  head.  Some  signs  of  uiimation  still 
remaining,  the  commanding  officer  stepped  forward  with  a 
pistol,  and  released  him  from  all  sensation:  an  action  which 
was  considered  by  the  spectators,  who  deeply  sympathized 
with  the  sufferer,  to  indicate  a  ferocious  resentment  against 
the  deceased;  but  which  may  perhaps  be  more  candidly 
ascribed  to  the  humane  desire  of  terminating  his  agonies.  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  yard  on  the  same  day.  A 
strong  feeling  of  indignation  was  excited  in  the  raiment  by 
the  apostacy  of  Mr.  Anderson,  They  would  not  permit  the 
funeral  procession  to  enter  the  church,  that  part  of  that  fine 
service  might  be  suppressed.  In  return,  tJie  curate,  Mr, 
Brooks  pronounced  it  all,  without  curtailment,  at  the  grave. 


Though  the  bill  for  putting  th«  militia  on  its  present  footing 
received  the  royal  assent  June  28,  1757,  it  was  not  carried 
into  effect  in  Shropshire  before  1763;  for  which  delay,  Tale 
Wilkinson,  a  writer  of  little  credit,  gives  a  reason  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  is  founded  in  error.  Wilkinson  was  an  actor, 
and  patentee  of  the  theatres  at  York  and  Hull.  In  his  me- 
moirs of  his  own  life,  VcJ.  1.,  p.  173,  he  meutions  his  joining 
Whitley/s  company    of  comedians,    who   were  playing  at 
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Shrewsbury,  in  Seplcmber,  17G3.  The  county  miljlia  were 
then  assembled  for  the  first  time,  though  the  war  was  orer, 
daring  the  whole  of  which  it  bad  not  been  embodied :  and  be 
accounts  for  this  extraordinary  delay,  by  obserring,  that  on  a 
former  occasion  this  county  had  raised  a  regiment  consisting 
of  creditable  fanners'  sons,  for  the  internal  defenee  of  (he 
kingdom,  which  refi^rment  was  immediately  marched  ofTto  ibe 
sea  coast,  was  taken  by  sarprize,  forced  on  board  trans- 
ports and  sent  to  the  Indies, — which  breach  offaith  so  disgusted 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  that  they  threw  erery  obstacffl 
in  the  way  of  the  militia. 

The  first  day  of  the  militia's  assembling,  proceeds  Vb. 
Wilkinson  was  the  annual  fair  for  cattle;  and  after  deserib- 
ing,  and  perhaps  exaggerating,  the  rout  to  wfaicb  the 
reernits  were  put  by  the  oxen  and  sheep,  he  relates  tbe 
ofience  he  gare  to  the  officers  by  his  inadvertent  perfonn- 
ance  on  (he  snceeedingevening,  of  the  part  of  Major  Stut^eon, 
in  Foote's  Farce  of  the  Mayor  of  Garralt,  then  just  comeout^ 
■n  which  is  contained  a  ridiculous  account  of  a  similar  cir* 
cumstance.  He  was  extricated  ont  of  this  emergency,  as  be 
says,  with  some  difficulty,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Littldnlc^ 
of  that  town,  and  the  good  humour  of  Chase  Price,  Esq., 
colonel  of  the  militia,  who  inrited  bim  afterwards  to  dinner  at 
die  mess,  and  got  him  to  recite  the  part  before  all  tbe  com- 
pany. "The  good  hnmonrsd  intention  was  smoked,  and  it 
ended  with  an  afternoon  and  evening,  all  in  perpetual  hanno- 
ny, — animosity  and  discord  was  no  more  thought  of." 

The  incident  abore  related,  gjare  rise  to  the  followiog 
sportire  efTusion.— 


Since  the  Shropshire  militia  is  now  to  be  rais'd. 
The  Shropshire  militia  by  me  shall  be  prais'd. 
While  others  but  trot,  my  muse  rides  full  gallop. 
To  sing  to  some  tune  the  militia  of  Salop. 

3. 

The  great  Earl  of  Bath,  the  county's  lieatenatrt, 
Has^thered  together  the  very  best  men  on't. 
All  ready  with  swords  in  their  hands  to  advance, 
'Gainst  popish  invasion,  from  Spain  and  from  France. 
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Lord  Pnlteoey  the  cornel,  bo  bold  and  m  bnre 
To  Portugal's  gfone,  bis  country  to  Bare, 
Like  a  IJon  he  foa^bt  at  Valentia  they  aay,  ff 
For  true  glory  all,  without  profit  or  pay. 


The  lieuteoant  colonel,  the  great  squire  Lawley, 
In  courage  as  great  as  a  Huske  or  a  Hawley,*^ 
From  StaflbrdBbire  comes,  with  pleaaure  w»  hear. 
To  bead  the  militia  of  merry  Shropshire. 


Equipt  with  ^  major  you'll  be  in  a  trice. 
And  who  ia  so  proper  as  major  Chase  Price? 
Id  the  parliament  house  he  has  got  great  renown, 
And  be  beat  squire  Gorges  at  fair  Lem'ster  town. 


X  Captain  Hall  is  a  soldier  we  alt  must  applaud; 
XX  Captain  Hill  has  got  knowledge  by  going  abroad; 
And  the  brare  captain  Morball,  there  is  no  one  can 

doubt  on, 
For  he's  cousin  to  good  squire  Lyster  of  Bowtea. 


*  The  ballle  of  VtleatU  d'AlcmUn,  in  PcrtDgtl,  wbere  grncnl  Burgojae  com- 
nundcd,  am]  laid  Pultmej,  lened  u  colonel  of  tbe  roTii  lolonleen,  wa>  fiwght 
ABgusI  artb,  irei.  Thii  fiiei  Hit  <Ute  of  tb«  Hog  within  ■  few  Boatlu,  for  tlHl 
jOUDg  noblemaa  died  Febniuj  IGtfa,  1763. 

t  Lintenut  geoenl  Hiwkj,  ud  lujo^fenenl  Hidw,  oonaanded  tt  tbe  iffilt 
of  FalUA,  Janiury  ITth,  1746.  wbrrc  tbe  King']  tnwpi  did  not  puticoliirij 
diilinguith  theouclves ;  thougb  both  iheie  officcn  bchnTsd  Ter;  gillantl;  loon  itter, 
at  CullodED. 

{WiUiain  Peuce  Hall,  Eiq.,  o[  Downton-hall  in  tbe  pariah  of  Staoatoo  Lacj. 
Hi>  daaghtei  and  heirets  married  Sir  C.  W,  Bmighlon  Kouie,  Bart, 

ttSMnnd  Hill,  E*q.,ddcr  brother  of  the  fiirtLoid  Bwwick.    U«  " 
■■176a. 
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When  captain  Wat.  WiHiasw  4F  reonitng  appean. 
They  ballot  no  nMn,  but  all  liat  Tolanteen: 
Captain  Maurice^  and  he,  Ibe  brave  Wdshinen 

will  bring, 
To  join  the  Salopians  to  6gfat  for  their  king. 

a 

The  lieutenants  and  enaigns  to  name  in  mj  Mnf 
Moat  folks  will  allow  would  make  it  too  loi^; 
In  short,  they  are  all  such  brave  genttemen, 
That  the  like  Id  all  England  you'll  not  meet  again. 


I  think  in  my  heart  t'wonid  beat  Shrewsbury  show, 
To  see  these  brave  officers  all  in  a  row : 
When  so  gallant  a  sight  upon  the  parade  is, 
Take  care  of  your  hearts,  ye  fair  Shropshire  ladies, 

10. 

But  my  bold  country  lads,  let  none  fear  to  go. 
With  sucb  noble  commanders  to  face  the  pn>ud  fo«: 
Who  boldly  will  v«itnre  their  fortunes  and  lives. 
To  6ght  for  your  property,  sweethearts,  and  wives. 

11. 

Tbm  join  in  this  regiment,  alt  lads  of  true  spirit, 
Where  preferment  will  always  attend  upon  merit. 
And  by  act  of  parliament,  as  you  well  know, 
There's  no  one  can  force  yon  from  England  to  go. 


»WalUB  WiUUa*,  Ew].,  of  Penbedw  in  tb«EoaBljorFluii,ud  TreBc«7ddk 
tks  coosty  of  RtJop. 

fEdwud  HMoke,  Eiq.,  of  Uaran,  in  the  coan^  of  Hdutgameij :  beiAennidi 
Mok  tlie  nwna  of  Corbet,  on  nccMding  to  the  elMt  of  Yn jijnuengwja,  ■  itae 
•sM^  rfMnioBdL,  wd  died  inDewnbet  iSflO. 
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13. 

And  %mw,  of  my  ballad  pray  doo't  make  a  JHt, 
To  honour  the  country,  I  bare  done  my  liett; 
Then  fill  op  a  glass  of  Joe  Laurence's  9  beer, 
And  drink  to  the  lads  of  merry  Shropshire. 

The  termination  of  the  Welsh  cloth  trade  in  Shrewsbiry,  ui 
an  event  of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  over.  Sfarewa* 
bury  had  enjoyed  this  branch  of  commerce  for  more  thiB 
three  centnries,  and  daring  the  two  last  it  bad  been  carried  oB 
in  the  great  room  orer  the  market  house.  Erery  Thursday^ 
the  central  parts  of  the  town  were  all  life  and  bustle.  Troops 
of  hardy  ponies,  each  with  a  halter  of  twisted  straw,  and  laden 
with  two  bales  of  cloth,  poured  into  the  market  place  in  the 
morning,  driren  by  stoat  Welshmen,  in  their  country  coata  of 
blue  cloth,  and  striped  linsey  waistcoats:  and  the  description 
given  by  Dyer  may  boast  of  a  more  than  poetical  accuracy. 

The  northern  Cambrians,  an  indnstrious  tribe. 
Carry  their  labours  on  pygmeean  steeds. 
Yet  strong  and  sprightly ;  over  hill  and  dale 
They  travel  unfatigued  aad  lay  tbeir  bales 
In  Salop's  streets,  beneath  whose  lofty  walls. 
Pearly  Sabrina  walls  them  with  her  barks, 
And  spreads  the  swelling  sheet. 

After  dinner,  that  is,  at  two  o'clock,  the  drapers  with  tbeir 
clerks  and  shearmen,  assembled  under  the  market  house,  and 
proceeded  up  stairs,  by  seniority,  having  by  ancient  usage  the 
right  of  being  the  first  purchasers,  in  that  order.  The  mar- 
ket being  over,  drays  were  seen  in  all  directions,  conveying 
the  cloths  to  the  several  warehouses;  and  more  than  600  pie- 
ces of  web  have  been  sold  in  a  day.  The  whole  was  a  rrady 
money  business,  and  as  the  Welshmen  left  much  of  their  cadi 
behind  them,  in  exchange  for  malt,  groceries,  and  other  diop 
goods,  the  loss  of  sncb  a  trade  to  the  town,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived.   The  first  blow  levelled  at  the  market  may  be  dated 

'  He  kept  the  Baveii  imi. 

tThe  market  wu  origiiuilj  bcldcs  on  Pridaj.    The  change  tbok  plicein  16t9. 
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from  about  the  year  1790;  whea,  or  soon  after,  indiTtdiuJs^ 
not  memben  of  tbe  drapers'  company,  began  to  travel  inlolbe 
eoUDtries  where  these  goods  were  made,  (Merionethshire  and 
tbe  vale  of  the  Dee,  abore  Llsngollen,)  and  taught  tbe  fannera 
that  they  might  6nd  a  mart  for  their  manafactnres  at  home, 
without  tbe  trouble  and  expense  of  a  journey  to  the  walls  of 
Amwythig.  From  that  time  the  trade  began  to  faiL  In 
1795,  the  market  was  most  materially  impaired,  and  almost 
ceased  with  the  century.  At  length,  in  March  1S03,  tbe 
company  relinquished  the  great  room,  in  which  they  had  so 
long  carried  on  their  business ;  and  though  much  bushiesa  in 
this  branch  is  still  transacted,  the  town  has  entirely  lost  the 
advantage  it  derived  from  the  weekly  visits  of  the  Cambrian 
farmers,  which  produced  so  much  emolument  to  the  drapers, 
and  raised  so  many  families,  who  now  shine  in  the  foremost 
rants  of  the  gentry. 

The  cessation  of  tbe  cloth  market  may  also,  in  part,  be  as- 
cribed to  the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  Wales,  which 
opened  a  more  free  communication  to  these  interlopers,  and 
this  again  reflected  back  some  compensation  to  the  town,  for 
the  loss  of  this  branch  of  its  trade.  For,  if  Shrewsbury  was 
no  longer  the  emporium  of  North  Wales,  it  was  becoming  the 
centre  of  communication  between  London  and  Dublin ;  and 
the  agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  trade  of  the 
town,  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  vast  increase  of  post- 
ing and  stage  coaches,  which  were  thus  diverted  into  this  line 
of  road.  This  subject  is  safficiently  interesting  to  justify  a 
brief  deduction. 

Stage  coaches  were  introduced  into  England  a  short  time 
before  tbe  restoration,  Ellwood  the  quaker,  (the  friend  of 
Milton,)  in  his  curious  life,  mentions  that  his  sister  went  to 
London  in  one,  in  tbe  tenth  month,  1659,  They  were  evident- 
ly Bcw  vehicles  in  November  1663,  since  a  young  gentleman 
writes  thus  to  his  father  in  Lancashire.  "I  got  to  London  on 
Saturday.  My  joumsy  was  noe  ways  pleasant,  being  forced 
to  ride  in  the  boote  V  all  tbe  way.    The  company  that  came 
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up  with  me  were  persona  or  great  quality,  m  knigbtes  and 
ladyee.  This  travel  so  indisposed  mee  that  I  am  resolved 
never  lo  ride  up  again  in  the  coatch." 

Shrewsbury  did  not  long  remain  without  such  a  eouveni- 
ence:  for  it  appears  from  the  M.S.  diary  of  Sir  William  Dog* 
dale,  that  in  June  1681,  having  occasion  to  remove  from 
London  to  bis  country  seat  in  Warwickshire,  he  came  down  by 
**  Sknwibury  coach."  The  first  night  it  stopped  at  Woburn ; 
for  in  those  times,  so  imperfectly  settled,  and  in  the  then 
wretched  state  of  the  roadi,  no  coach  thought  of  travelling  all 
night.  The  second  night  it  stopped  at  Mill  Morton,  (near 
Rugby,)  and  thence  proceeded  on  the  third  day  for  Colesbill* 
where  Dugdale  would  of  course  alight.  This,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, was  not  the  nearest  line  from  London  lo  Shrewsbury; 
but  might  be  deemed  the  best  road,  or  the  coach  might  even 
go  out  of  its  way  lo  accommodate  the  antiquary,  whose  seat 
lay  close  to  Colesbill.  Such  deviations,  for  the  convenience 
of  individual  passengers,  were  at  that  time,  not  unusual. 

This  first  stage  coach  lo  Shrewsbury,  did  not  probably 
long  continue.  The  town  lay  remote  from  the  great  roads, 
and  led  to  little  beyond  it,  bat  Montgomeryshire,  then,  a 
county  of  small  resort.  All  traces  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
coach  had  vanished  from  recollection,  and  as  late  as  1750,  it  is 
remembered  that  a  lady  whom  a  sudden  emergency  of  business 
required  lo  go  in  haste  to  London,  was  obliged  to  ride  to 
Ivetsey  Bank,  (about  five  miles  east  of  Shiffnal,)  to  meet  the 
coach  which  travelled  between  Chester  and  the  Metropolis. 
In  default,  therefore,  of  any  earlier  account  of  Shrewsbury 
stage  coach  travelling,  we  present  our  readem  with  anauthen. 
tick  description  of  it,  as  practised  from  the  last  named  city, 
which  is  only  twenty  miles  further  from  London,  written  by 
the  gentlemaD  who  himself  underwent  the  journey.  "In 
March  1739, — 40,"  says  he,  "  1  changed  my  Welsh  school,  for 
one  nearer  to  the  capital,  and  travelled  in  the  Chester  stage, 
then  no  despicable  vehicle  for  country  gentlemen.  The  first 
day,  with  mnch  labour,  we  got  from  Chester  to  Whitchurch, 
twenty  miles;  the  second  dny  to  the  Welsh  Harp;  the  third 
to  Coventry;  the  fourth  to  Northampton;  the  finii  to  DunsFa- 
stable;  and,  as  a  wondrous  effort,  on  the  last  to  LondoO| 
iiefore  th«  commencement  of  night 
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"  The  Btrain  and  l«boar  of  six  good  bonn,  aometnea  «ig[fc(, 
drew  oi  Uirough  th«  doaglu  of  Miredeti,  and  many  c^ier 
places.  We  were  coustaotly  out  two  houn  before  day,  aad 
and  as  late  at  night;  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  propwtioiia. 
biy  later."  As  post  chaises  were  then  unknown,  penoos  of 
the  first  distinction  had  no  means  of  reaching  London,  bat  the 
/amiijf  eo€tch  and  rix  so  admirably  depicted  by  Yanbrngfa  in 
the  comedy  of  the  Provoked  Husband,  or  riding  on  bora&- 
back.  "The  single  gentlemen"  says  PennaDt  "ti^a  hardy 
race,  equipped  in  jack  boots  ,  and  trowsers  ap  to  their  middle, 
rode  post  throngh  thick  and  thin,  and  goarded  ^fainst  Ae 
mire,  despised  the  freqaeut  stnmble  and  fall;  aroae,  an4 
pursued  their  journey  with  alacrity."  Their  boots  were  well 
covered  with  tallow  before  they  set  out,  and  the  unctooos 
integument,  with  the  superinduced  incrustation  of  estch  day's 
mud  was  unmolested  by  the  brush,  till  the  wesm*, 

"Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil," 

was  safely  boused  in  the  metropolis. 

As  to  the  carriage  of  goods  to  London,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  only  by  paok  horses,  as  late  as  1730.  After  a  few  years, 
however,  a  common  stage  wagi^on  was  set  up,  in  which  tr^ 
vellers  of  meaner  rank  were  glad  to  find  a  place ;  and  the  first 
step  towards  any  thing  like  improvement  was  to  place  a  laijgne 
leathern  bos,  something  like  a  coach,  and  hung  upon  chaias  in 
the  middle  of  the  wagon.  Persons  of  a  better  class  were 
thus  separated  from  tbeir  inferiors.  This  was  sometimes 
called  the  Gee-io.  It  was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  with  two 
more  to  draw  it  throngh  sloughs,  and  up  hills.  Seven,  eight, 
and  even  nine  days,  were  sometimes  consumed  in  the  jonmey. 
Such  a  conveyance  existed  in  1740,  and  perhaps  earlier;  and 
no  other  was  known  at  Shrewsbury,  till  1761. 

At  the  close  of  that  year  a  new  carriage  started;  tbe 
Caravan;  it  was  fitted  up  within,  with  benches  againat  tbe 
sides,  for  eight,  twelve,  and  even,  an  other  accounts  have  it, 
for  eighteen  persons ;  and  very  much  resembling  those  com- 
veyances  of  tbe  samo  name,  in  which  wild  beasts  are  now 
transported  to  country  fairs.  It  was  drawn  by  "six  able 
horses,"  and  professed  to  perform  the  joamey  in  four  days. 
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bat  often  oecapied  the  whole  of  fin.  The  cararan  traTelled 
th«  old  CImter  road,  till  tfae  b^inin^  of  1762,  when  we  find 
it  "lying  on  Tuesdayi,"  which  was  the  day  it  left  Shrews- 
bury, **at  the  Castle  Inn,  Birmingham,"    fare  ld«. 

The  roads  were  now  beginning,  ander  the  opemtion  of 
various  tnmpike  bills,  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  their  pristiae 
horrors.  In  April  1703,  "The  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury 
Long  Coach,  with  six  able  horses,  in  four  days,"  started  from 
tbe  Old  Red  Lion  here,  to  the  Bell  in  Holbom.  fare  18  s. 
There  was  even  an  opposition;  for  in  the  following  June, 
Fowler's  "  Shrewsbury  stage  coach,  in  three  days  and  a  half," 
b^an  to  run  from  the  Raven  to  tbe  Geoige,  and  White  Hart 
Inn,  in  Alder^;ate  Street ;  fare  £1.  1,  0,  oulBJde  passengers 
lialf>prioe.  This  is  the  first  mention  ofthistJassof  tmrellers; 
and  they,  as  it  seems  most  have  ridden  in  an  immense  wicker 
basket,  of  the  kind  delineated  in  Ht^arth's  print  of  AtyAf, 
published  in  I73d,  which  basket  thongb  now  exploded,  conti- 
noed  even  to  our  own  time. 

The  communication  between  Shrewsbury  and  London,  was, 
however,  as  yet,  but  trifling;  for  none  of  these  conveyances 
seem  to  have  gone  more  than  unce  a  week;  but  in  April  1764, 
a  new  carriage  started,  called  the  Machine,  which  went  thrice 
a  week,  and  performed  the  journey  in'  two  days;  fare  30s., 
resting  at  Coventry  for  tbe  night.  This  celerity  of  motion 
could  not  however  be  mainlined  during  the  winter.  The 
journey  was  at  that  season  extended  to  three  days;  and  when 
in  the  spring  of  1766,  tbe  Machine  retnroed  to  its  former 
time,  it  received  from  its  extreme  ropufify,  the  new  name  of 
tbe  "Flying  Machine,"  in  two  days.  This  continued  in  1769, 
when  they  rested  at  Dunchurch ;  the  &re  being  raised  to  36«. 
In  August  1772,  the  time  was  reduced  to  a  day  and  a  half, 
and  tbe  fare  to  34ff.:  the  passengers  sleeping  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, on  their  journey  from  London. 

In  1776,  there  were  three  modes  of  getting  to  London. 
Tbe  supply,  however  was  evidently  ss  ytt  loo  great  for  the 
demand.  The  Fly  as  well  as  a  rival  of  that  conveyance  was 
obliged  to  drop  one  journey  a  week  during  the  winter,  and  a 
coach  called  the  Diligence,  soon  ceased  to  run  at  all.  The 
speculative  genius  of  the  master  of  the  Reven,  soon  after 
struck  out  a  new  line  of  travelling,  which  brought  a  fresh 
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acceMion  of  visilon,  to  tbe  towD,  and  gradaallj  ina 

branch  of  business  to  an  extent  which  former  ages  had  nercr 

known. 

Tbe  road  fiotn  London  to  Dublin,  had  been  inTariaUj 
direct  to  Chester,  and  from  Chester  b;  sea,  while  North 
Wales  continued  to  be  ruled  by  its  native  princes.  No^iSneMaT 
might  venture  to  travel  by  land  to  Holyhead ;  and  even  after 
that  obstacle  was  removed,  natural  ones  remained  in  "  uncer- 
tain fords,  unsafe  ferries,and  roads  on  the  sides  of  tbe  mountains, 
with  precipices  into  the  sea."  The  inspection  of  any  map  will 
show  that  Chester  lies  to  the  north  of  the  r^t  fine; 
Shrewsbury  much  nearer  to  it ;  and  that  by  adopting  this 
latter  road,  a  ferry  at  Conway,  not  always  safe,  and  always 
unpleasant  fuid  productive  of  delay,  might  be  avoided.  Nor 
did  this  remark  so  important  to  Shrewsbury,  escape  tbe  notice 
of  ita  inhabitants,  fourscore  years  ago.  By  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  drawn  up  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Elieba,  it  appears  that  his 
favourite  plan  was  to  embark  for  Dublin  from  Carnarvon,  and 
to  lead  the  road  to  that  part,  from  London  through  Shrewsbury, 
But  be  proposes  another  route  very  similar  to  that  which 
was  afterwards  realized,  through  Oswestry,  Cerrig  y  DruidioB, 
Llanrwst,  Conway,  and  fiangor  ferry. 

In  the  beginning  of  1779,  occurs  tbe  first  notice  of  any 
serious  attempt  at  travelling  through  North  Wales.  It  is  an 
advertisement  (April  3,)  from  the  innkeepers  at  Holybead, 
Borth  Ferry,  Conway,  St.  Asaph,  Llangollen  and  Oswestry, 
who  styling  themselves  "  the  proprietors  of  the  new  company 
for  reducing  the  rates  of  travelling  on  the  Welsh  roads," 
return  thanks  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others  travelling 
between  Holyhead  and  London,  Bath,  Bristol,  &c  either  by 
way  of  Shrewsbury  or  Chester, — for  the  very  great  encourage 
ment  and  support  they  have  received,  whii^  has  enabled  them 
to  carry  on  their  plan  of  fixing  tbe  rates  of  travelling  on  this 
road,  to  tbe  same  rates  as  in  England."  They  state  their 
determination  to  run  chaises  with  pairs,  at  SdLa  mile; 
post  coaches  with  four  horses,  at  la.  3d.,"  and  to  render 
trarelling  through  Wales  agreeable  and  expeditious."  Mr. 
Lawrence,  is  no  parly  to  this  advertisement,  but  on  the  third 
of  July  following  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  others,  set  op  a 
post  coach  from  this  town  to  Holyhead,  in  a  day  and  a  half, 
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thrice  a  week,  by  the  way  of  Wrexham,  Hold,  St.  Asaph,  and 
iCoflway;  fare,  £3.  2.  0. 

This  coach,  it  h  evident  could  never  be  a  formidable  rival 
to  those  through  Chesler,  as  it  retained  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  labour,  of  a  double  ferry.  Bat  in  Mayt 
17t<0,  Mr.  Lawrence  started  a  new  oneby  way  of  Oswestry, 
Corwen,  Llanrwat,  and  Conway,  without,  however,  relinquish- 
ing his  concern  in  that  through  St.  Asaph.  He  was  perhaps 
unwilling  to  break,  as  long  as  he  could  avoid  it,  with  the 
persons  interested  in  the  old  line  of  road.  But  the  proprietors 
of  the  Chester  coaches  immediately  took  the  alarm;  and  in  the 
very  next  paperafter  the  announcement  of  his  new  coach,  (May 
11,)  in  which  after  thanking  the  publick  for  the  support  alrea- 
dy shewn  to  his  carriages,  be  entreats  their  farther  patronage, 
"without  which"  he  says,  "several  years  labonr  and  great 
expense  he  has  been  at,  in  endeavouring  to  open  a  cotnmuni- 
calion  between  Holyhead  and  London,  by  way  of  Salop,  as  well 
as  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  also  the  great  benefit  that  must  arise 
from  travellers  to  the  town  of  Sfarewsbnry,  and  tbe  country 
through  which  such  carriages  pass,  will  be  entirely  lost ;"  and 
he  adverts  in  terms  of  resentment,  to  the  conduct  of  his  oppo- 
nent, in  threatening  Mr.  Payton  with  an  opposition  to  his 
coaches  from  Birmingham  through  Oxford,  if  he  did  not 
abandon  bis  connexion  with  Lawrence, 

The  threat  of  the  Chester  proprietor,  was,  in  the  following 
month  canried  into  effect :  and  the  Defiance  from  the  Raven 
and  Bell,  took  the  Worcester  road  to  London,  thus  avoiding 
Stratford.  But  this  competition,  while  it  was  a  benefit  to 
Shrewsbury,  by  affording  an  increased  communication  with 
the  metropolis,  was  of  no  injury  to  the  Irish  road  or  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  who,  on  removing  to  the  Lion,  November  4th,  1780, 
announced  bis  determination  to  pursue  with  unremitting 
industry  the  object  he  has  for  so  many  years  laboured  to  ac- 
complish, and  expressed  his  hopes  that  "the  gentlemen  com- 
missioners, and  every  other  well  wisher  to  tbess  towns  and  the 
country  will  exert  themselves  in  improving  the  roads"  so  aa 
to  convince  travellers  of  the  great  saving  and  advantage  which 
mast  accrue  to  tbem  upon  these  roads  in  prefefsnaa  to  any 
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other,  and  of  the  aaperioilty  of  theaccommodBtiona.*'  "Hib 
enterprising  character  did  not  stop  here.  He  used  great 
personal  exertion  to  improve  the  roads,  and  prevailed  on 
aereral  persons  who  had  been  upper  servants  in  great  families, 
to  establish  Inns  at  the  several  stages,  thus  inducing  the  prin- 
cipal Irish  trarellero,  by  the  prospect  of  superior  accommo- 
dations to  prefer  the  Shrewsbury  line,  which  saved  (hem 
Conway  ferry,  and  was  abont  two  miles  shorter. 

These  exertions  were  not  made  in  vain.  The  editor  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Chronicle,  February  3,  1781,  is  "  happy  to  in- 
form the  publick,  that  the  travelling  through  this  town  daily 
increases;"  and  his  paper,  for  two  or  three  years,  at  various 
intervals,  records  the  names  of  travellers  oF  any  note,  who 
came  this  way.  Soon  after,  (April  14,)  Mr.  Lawrence  extend, 
ed  his  views  still  further,  and  "  we  have  not  a  doubt"  says 
the  Chronicle  **from  the  rapid  increase  of  business  on  this 
road,  if  proper  application  is  made,  one,  if  not  both  of  the 
Irish  mails  will  pnss  through  this  town." 

April  13tb,  1782,  care  is  taken  "to  inform  the  publick  that 
the  new  road  through  Wales,  via  Llanrwst,  has,  by  the 
activity  of  Mr,  Lawrence,  been  kept  open  during  the  late 
inclement  weather,  notwithsfanding  most  other  roads  were 
rendered  impassable  by  the  heavy  fells  of  snow."  These 
inlant  stru^lesof  a  measure,  the  completion  of  which  we  now 
witness,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  love  to  con- 
template the  prosperous  issue  of  industry  and  talent  combined 
with  perseverance.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  new  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Earl  Temple,  arrived  at  the  Lion,  and 
was  attended  by  the  corporation  in  their  formalities.  "His 
lordship  said  he  was  extremely  glad  the  Shrewsbury  road  had 
been  recommende<I  (o  him,  not  only  as  he  found  it  consider- 
ably shorter,  but  because  the  accommodations  were  in  every 
respect,  perfectly  to  his  satisfaction." 

The  indefatigable  Lawrence,  in  February  1784,  determines 
"(o  use  every  efibrt  to  establish  effecfually  what  he  has  so 
long  laboured  nt  a  great  expanse  to  acroniplii^h."  Yet  as  (ate 
as  October  5,  1793,  it  was  deemed  not  inexpedient  to  state, 
that  "the  posting  busmess  from  Ireland,  by  way  of  Holyhead 
through  Shrewsbury,  has,  of  late  increased   prodigiously." 
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But  the  itpioD  of  the  kingdoms  in  1800,  and  the  oonaequent 
annual  Journeys  of  the  Irish  legislature  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire,  made  this  road  an  object  of  stil)  greater  inomenl, 
and  still  further  slimuUied  Mr.  Lawrence's  exertions. 

About  the  year  1S02,  be  procured  the  commeucementof  a 
tihorter  line  of  road,  which  was  completed  iu  (he  Autumn  of 
1804,  through  Capel  Curig  and  Bangor,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Ltanrwst  and  Conway ;  thus  effecting  a  saving  of  eight  milefi. 
In  this  undertaking  he  found  an  active  and  munificent  patron 
iu  the  late  lord  Penrhyn,  to  whom,  indeed  the  idea  is  by  some, 
and  perhaps  justly  ascribed.  The  new  road  was  a  very 
favourite  scheme  of  that  nobleman;  who  in  furtherance  of  it 
erected  a  very  large  and  handsome  inn,  at  Capel  Curig. 
This  road  has  since  received  the  last  improvemenu  of  Mr. ' 
Telford,  and  is  now  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  has 
hitherto  placed  the  route  through  Shrewsbury  beyond  the 
reach  of  competition  from  Chester:  and  iheroad  now  maintains 
a  mail  coacb,  and  Iwu  other  daily  coaches. 

Iu  the  mean  time,  lo  the  Machine  and  Fly  coaches  to  Lon- 
don, which  we  have  seen  the  only  coaches  to  Loudon  in  I77(^ 
and  those  confined  to  two  Journeys  a  week,  was  added  iu 
January,  1780,  a  post  coach  from  the  Raven ;  at  first  once,  but 
soon  afterwards  thrice  a  week.  It  travelled  in  "two  easy 
days,"  and  Iny  at  Stratford ;  but  in  the  fullowing  spring  was 
advertised  at  one  day.  This  was  followed  in  June  1760,  by 
the  Defiance.  In  the  summer  of  1785,  Mr.  Lawrence  su(- 
ceeded  in  "  procuring  a  mail,  on  Mr.  Palmer's  plan,"  and  ti.e 
first  mail  coach  from  London  to  Shrewsbury  began  to  run  on 
the  fifth  of  September;  and  from  this  period  it  would  b« 
ttdiouu  to  eiiumeniie  the  gradual  uccesi^ion  which  has  been 
made  to  the  number  of  these  conveyances. 

The  journey  toLouduu  which  thirty  five  years  before,  requir- 
ed four  days,  and  only  ten  years  before  that  time,  double  the 
number,  might,  in  August  1788,  be  perruniied  iu  22  hours, 
and  by  later  improveuients,  (October  1822)  is  now  ri^dnced  to 
eighteen;  while  the  two  Londou  coaches,  twice  a  week,  of 
1776,  9re  multiplied  to  seven  every  day,  besides  daily  mail 
coaches  to  Chester,  Hereford,  Welshpool  and  Newtown,  and 
other  coacheN,  thirleeo  iu  number,  to  Chester,  Manchesteri 
Worcester,  Aberystwilh,   Holyhead,  and  Birmingham;  thus 
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creating  lach  an  itiflui  of  trarelling  through  Shrewsbury,  as 
greatly  letseDs,  \f  it  does  not  quite  repair  the  injury  it  has 
sustained  by  the  dimiuution  of  its  trade  ia  Welsh  woollens. 

It  may  be  proper  to  record  that  ou  Saturday,  July  30tb, 
1803,  prince  William  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  nephew,  TJsited 
this  place  on  his  road  to  Liverpool,  where  he  was  aboat  to 
take  the  command  of  the  north  west  military  district.  His 
highness  haring  been  asked  at  what  hour  he  would  permit  the 
corporation  to  bare  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  him,  was 
pleased  to  appoint  the  following  morning  at  half  past 
ten  o'clock,  at  the  Lion  inn,  when,  after  anappropriateaddress 
pronounced  by  the  high  steward,  Joseph  Lozdaie,  Esq^  to 
which  the  prince  made  a  anitable  return,  extremely  well 
expressed  and  pretty  much  at  length,  on  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  conntry,  a  circle  being  formed,  he  paid 
hia  oompliments  to  each  individual  of  the  body.  He  then, 
accompanied  by  the  mayor  and  other  officers,  proceeded  to 
divine  service  in  St,  Chad's  church,  and  left  a  very  pleasing 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  who  witnessed  the 
propriety  of  bis  demeanour.  He  was  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood  that  had  visited  Shrewsbury  since  the  Revolution, 

On  Tuesday,  October  9th,  1804,  bis  royal  higfaneas,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  passed  through  this  town,  on  returning 
from  a  visit  to  his  son  at  Liverpool, 

And  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  September  dth,  1806,  his 
royal  highneso,  George,  prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  passed  through  Shrewsbury,  on  his  way 
to  Rossall  and  Loton,  the  seats  of  Cecil  Foreiter,  Esq.,  H,  P. 
{now  Lord  Forester)  and  Sir  Robert  Leighton,  Bart,  Hia 
royal  highness  made  nu  stay  in  the  town,  but  having  changed 
horses  in  the  Abbey  Foregale,  passed  under  the  walls  by  St. 
Chad's  church  and  Barker  street  to  Rossall,  where,  on  the 
following  morninif,  he  was,  according  to  his  royal  higfaneas's 
pleasure,  signified  to  that  effect,  attended  by  a  select  deputa- 
tion, consisting  of  the  mayor,  senior  alderman,  and  high 
steward,  tt  which  last  gentleman  delivered  a  loyal  address  and 
received  a  gracious  answer. 

While  most  other  towns,  many  of  them  of  far  ioferior  pte> 
tensions,  bad  been  advancing  in  the  scale  of  internal  improve 

•  WilJum  WiU^n,  WiUUm  SwA,  Md  JoMpb  Loxdile, Eiqnim. 
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ment,  Shrewsbiir;  had  remained  stationary.  Its  atreeti 
continued  almost  as  narrow  and  crooked  as  the;  had  been  for 
centuries  before,  its  pareiDeDt  of  the  mdest  description,  its 
thinly  scattered  lamps  diffosing  little  more  than  a  vitUtle 
darkneag,  and  its  air  polluted  by  tbe  exhalations  of  open 
kennels.  These  and  similar  nuisances  were  occasioned  by  tbe 
scanty  provisions  of  the  Street  Act  of  twenty  nine  Geor^  the 
second;  the  funds  created  by  which  were  so  limited  as  to 
prereut  the  possibility  of  incurring  any  expenses  in  order  to 
remore  those  grierances.  Many  ineffectual  attempts  had 
been  made  to  obtain  a  new  act;  bat  tbe  town  meetings  con- 
vened lor  that  purpose  bad  uniformly  withheld  their  consent 
to  such  a  measure. 

At  length  on  the  28tb  of  May,  1831,  a  bill  received  tbe 
royal  assent,  which  though  not  so  perfect  as  it  migfat  have 
been,  has  conferred  sacb  powers  upon  a  Committee  of 
Management  as  hare  already  produced  considerable  efiects. 
The  committee  was  selected  on  the  \8th  of  June,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  their  task.  Their  first  step  was  to  make 
an  agreement  with  the  new  gas  company,  which  had  been 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  town  began  to  be  supplied  with  that  species  of  t^ht  on 
tbe  eighth  of  September,  and  this  great  improvement  was 
carried  through  all  tbe  streets  before  the  commencement  of 
the  next  winter:  with  an  extension  of  the  period  of  lighting 
from  seven  months  to  eight,  and  from  seven  hours,  or  scarcely 
that  to  eleven.  In  the  same  winter  of  1821,  the  watch  was 
regulated  upon  an  improved  system.  The  narrowest  parts  of 
the  several  streets  have  been  progressively  widened,  and  their 
cbroers  rounded;  as  at  Lee  Stalls  in  Mardol  Head;  at  the 
turning  from  Pride  Hill,  into  High  Street;  from  Carrier's 
End  towards  Murivance  and  Barker  street ;  from  Swan  Hill, 
into  Cross  Hill. 

The  line  of  houses  has  in  many  places  been  rendered 
straight,  by  the  removal  of  projecting  steps  and  windows. 
A  path  for  foot  passengers  which  before  existed  only  in  a  few 
parts,  has  been  secured  by  curb  stones,  and  flagged  or  paved 
with  brick  or  small  pebbles.  It  was  resolved  at  tbe  beginning 
of  1833,  to  underdraio  the  streets  by  common  sewers;  and 
this  grand  nKwaurfl  js  io  great  part  accomplished.      Other 
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improTements-ara  carrying  on,  or  in  contemplation,  partimUrljr 
in  the  wideniug:  uf  Dugpole  and  Ox  Lane ;  the  remoral  of  Sl 
Mary's  almshouses;  and  (be  opening  of  a  tboroughfare 
through  ibat  churchyard  at  Tair  times;  and  if  the  Committee 
of  Management  sbuuld  continue  to  be  judiciously  chosen, 
and  faithful  to  its  trust,  the  town  may  in  time,  asBume  ite  due 
place  among  ihe  cities  of  the  empire. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  vhen  the  Committee 
have  done  all  that  lies  in  their  power,  Shrewsbury  will  be  far 
from  possessing  that  degree  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  which 
the  declivity  of  its  streets  renders  practicable,  and  which 
would  accord  so  wel  I  with  the  eminent  beauty  of  ita  situation. 
Greater  powers  than  those  which  Ihe  new  act  confers,  are 
requisite,  that  a  spacious  market  may  be  provided,  that  the 
streets  may  be  relieved  from  the  encumbrance  of  booths,  sheds 
and  shambles,  and  that  the  monthly  cattle  fairs,  by  which  the 
safety  of  passengers  is  endangered,  and  more  than  one  of  their 
senses  are  grievously  annoyed,  may  be  removed  to  some 
eligible  contiguous  situation.  The  pavement,  too,  must  ever 
continue  rugged  and  jolting,  while  three  too  wagou  loads  of 
coals,  which  might  be  carried  across  the  Baven  meadow,  are 
tamely  sufiered  to  drag  along  the  streets.  Till  these  and 
some  other  enormities  are  redressed,  of  which  at  present  there 
appears  little  probability,  Shrewsbury  may  be  considered  as 
bat  partially  rescued  from  its  original  barbarism,  and  the 
poet's  qualified  commendatioo  of  the  drama  of  his  country, 
may  be  very  justly  applied  to  the  subject  before  us: 


-  -  ■  '■  —       grave  vir 

Munditiee  pepulere,  sed  in  longum  tamen  mru 
Manserunt,  bodieque  ttwneut  vestigia  raris. 
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Page  5,  line  3,  for  in  the  borough,  re&j  adjoinJog  lh«  borough, 
p.  i,  1,  5,  for  a  township,  read  two  townsbipi.  p.  5,  I.  l6,  fora 
township  read  two  townships,  p.  6,  I.  5,  (Acton  Round)  for  a  town- 
ship in  the  parish  of  Much  Wenlock,  read  a  parish  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  tlie  deanery  of  Wcnlock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  a 
curacy  not  in  charge,  (chapel  to  Wenlock.)  p.  6, 1.  13,  for  Adcot, 
read  Adcot  and  MJIford.  p.  8, 1.  30,  for  borough,  read  deanery ;  and 
again  in  the  same  line,  for  borougli,  read  deanery,  p.  6, 1.  31,  for 
Bridgnorth  division,  read  Chelmarsh  division,  p.  9,  ].  1,  for  Argoed, 
read  Kinnerley  and  Argoed,  p.  9, 1.  4,  for  Arjcott,  read  Arscott  and 
Sfaurthill.  p.  9,  1.  8,  for  Ashticid,  read  Ashlield  and  Itutball.  p.  9, 
I.  12,  for  discharged,  read  not  in  charge,  p.  10,  1.  10,  forAsion, 
read  Asion  in  Hopesay.  p.  10, 1.  37,  for  Aston  in  Pigot,  read  Aston 
Pigot.  p.  11,  I.  40,  for  Batch,  read  Bach.  p.  12,  1.  3,  for  Batch- 
colt,  read  Batchcott  with  Moor.  p.  12  1,  22,  for  Muklestonc,  read 
Mucklestone.  p.  12,  1.  32,  for  in  the  hundred  of  Purslow,  read  in 
the  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow,  p.  is,  l.  37,  for 
Shineton,  read  Leighlon.  p,  13,  1.  12,  after  Bprwick,  read  Great  and 
Little,  p,  13,  I.  17.  after  Besford  a  township,  read  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Moreion  Corbet,  partly  in  the  Baschurch  division  of  the. 
p.  13,  I,  33,  after  Bickton,  or  Bicton,  read  and  Calcot.  p.  16,  I.  I9, 
after  and  in  the,  read  F.llcsmere  division  of  the.  p.  17,  1.  3  J,  dele 
or  BJPtchmore,  p,  ip,  1.  33,  for  Calcot,  read  Charlcot.  p,  20, 1,  8. 
for  Hales  Owen,  read  ShifTnal.  p.  SO,  I.  3,  fur  3  miles,  read  4  miles, 
p.  58,  I-  II,  after  Botcvyle,  read  and  Comley.  p.  5S,  I.  13,  after  and 
in  the,  read  upper  division  of  the,  p.  58, 1.  11,  after  Church  Stretton, 
read  and  Cardinglon.    p.  18, 1.  11,  for  parish,  read  parishes,    p.  58, 
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I.  ai,  for  boroHgh,  read  libeitiM.  p.  iS,  U.  9,  and  10,  del*  and 
the  whole  town  ii  within  a  franchise  or  liberty,  exempt  from  all 
county  cAitributiont  and  services. — (This  was  formerly,  hot  is  not  at 
present  the  case.)  p.  59,  Is.  18  and  19,  for  Hotlins,  read  Hollings. 
p.  Sg,  1,  34,  for  Thomas  read  John.  p.  60,  1.  38,  fbt  tower  read 
town,  p,  63, 1.  7,  for  ripper's  read  Piper's,  p.  63, 1.  12,  foreightfa, 
read  seventh,  p.  63,  1.  39,  for  western,  read  eastern,  p.  64, 1.  6, 
after  recorder,  read  Thoraaa.  p.  64,  1.  7,  after  John,  read  Joshua, 
p.  64,  1.  11,  for  Truward  de  Egetton,  read  Premund  de  Erdington. 
p.  68,  1.  3,  after  Munslow,  read  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Munslow,  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford,  deanery  of  Wenlock,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop, 
p.  68,  I.  33,  for  a  township,  read  part  of  a  township; — forClnnbnry, 
read  Hopesay.  p.  6g,  1.  1,  for  Lcmg  Stanton,  read  Hold^te.  p.  69, 
1.  S,  for  upper,  read  lower,  p.  69,  1.  11,  for  a  township,  read  twa 
tnwnships.  p-  69,  Is.  11  and  13,  for  Clungunfotd,  read  Hopesay. 
p.  71,  1.  10,  for  Buraston,  read  BurrastOD.  p.  71, 1,  13,  after  inha- 
bitanta,  read  a  chapel  to  Burford,  in  tha  diocese  of  Hereford,  the 
deanery  of  Burford,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  p.  71, 1-  26,  ior 
Rushout,  read  Rushout  Bowles,  p.  71, 1*  37,  after  Burley,  read  or 
Stone  Burley.  p.  71,  1.  35,  for  Berrington,  read  Condover;  and  for 
Cuuud,  read  Condover.  p.  73, 1.  6,  for  a  township,  read  part  of  the 
township  of  Rye,  Fclton,  and  Burway.  p.  79, 1-  9,  after  Pree*,  read 
in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salop,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Salop,  p.  81,  I,  3,  for  Drayton,  read  Newport; 
and  for  nordi,  read  south,  p.  81,  1.  13,  for  Bridgnorth,  read  Chel- 
marsb.  p.  81, 1.  31,  for  Hereford,  read  Coventry  and  lichfield ;  and 
for  Salop,  read  Lapley  and  TriezuU.  p.  83, 1.  4,  for  Chetwynd,  lead 
Edgmond.  p.  83,  1.  11,  for  Hereford,  read  Coventry  and  lichfield. 
p.  82, 1.  15,  after  and  in  the,  read  Cound  division  of  the.  p.  83, 1.  8, 
dele  or  Chealtoa.  p.  83,  1.  l?.  for  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Cai^ 
dlngton,  and,  read  a  parish,  p.  83, 1.  18,  for  a  chapelry,  read  a  cnat- 
cy.  p.  83,  1.  35,  for  a  vicarage,  read  a  rectory,  p.  S4,  i.  3,  for  in 
the  diocese,  read  within  the  circuit  of  the  diocese,  p.  84, 1.  3,  aflrr 
Uchfield,  read  but.  p.  S4, 1.  13,  dele  and;  after  DowDton,  read  and 
the  Moor,  p.  85,  1.  10,  for  Boyle,  read  Bayle.  p.  86,  1.  11,  for 
Ludlow,  read  Clcobury,  p.  16, 1, 13,  for  Bridgnorth,  read  Chelnarsfa. 
p.  86, 1. 31 1  after  west,  read  the  latter,  p.  86, 1. 39,  After  Shrcwsbniy, 
read  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Salc^ 
and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  p.  90,  1-  15,  for  Clun,  read  Clunbnry 
and  Hopesay.  p.  90,  1-  14,  Ibr  parish  read  parbbea.  p.  SO,  1. 16, 
after  Clunbury  is,  read  a  parish  and.  p.  90, 1.  30,  after  ClnngDiiItwd, 
read  or  Clougonas  and  dele  and  Abcot.     p.  90, 1.  21,  for  chapelry. 
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raaH  rpctor;.  p.  91,  I.  41,  after  a  township,  rcail  in  lb*  parah  nf 
Bishopacasllc,  and  in  the  Bithopscaalle  divuion  or  ihe.  p.  92, 1.  4, 
for  Church  Stretion,  read  Cardington.  p.  92, 1,  S,  after  and  in  the, 
read  upper  division  of  Ihe.  p,  92,  1.  4,  after  Comley,  read  and  Bote- 
Tyle.  p.  97,  I.  8,  after  Coolmere,  read  or  Colemere.  p.  97, 1.  9, 
after  thp,  read  Elle»mere  division  of  the.  p.  97, 1.  26,  for  Lawrence, 
read  Laurence,  p.  97,  1.  30,  for  parish,  read  parishes,  p.  97, 1,  31,. 
after  Clungunford,  read  and  Clunbury.  p.  97, 1.  34,  for  Cothereote, 
r*ad  Cothercott.  p.  98,  1.  3,  after  CotWaU,  read  and  Moor  Town, 
p.  97, 1. 11,  for  Lodge,  read  Hall.  p.  99, 1.  4,  after  and  in,  read  the 
Cound  division  of.  p.  99, 1.  36,  for  Dallicot,  read  Dallicote.  p.  100, 
1,  5,  dele  two.  p.  100,  1.  13,  for  Detton,  read  or  Ditton.  p.  lOO, 
L  16,  after Deuxhill,  dele  and  Glazeley.  <f.  100,1. 17,  afterChettm 
read  Longhton  and  Glaxeley.  p.  100, 1.  23,  after  Diddlebury,  read 
or  Dclbury.  p-  100,  1.  35,  for  a  township,  read  part  of  a  township, 
p.  100,  L  36,  after  Shrewsbury,  read  See  Preston  Montford  and 
Dinthill.  ,  p.  107, 1.  27,  after  rectory,  read  in  charge,  p.  107, 1,  36, 
after  in  "the,  read  parish  of  Staunton  Lacy,  and  in  the  lower  diTision 
of  the.  p.  107,  1.  30,  after  down,  dele  lower,  p.  107, 1.  30,  for  a 
township,  &c.,  read  part  of  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Lydbury 
North,  and  in  the  Bishopscastle  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow. 
See  Acton  and  Down.  p.  107,  !•  39,  for  a  township,  read  part  of  a 
township  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  S.  Milborough,  and  in  the  franchise 
of  Wenlock.  See  Ciee  Stanton,  Clee  Downton,  and  the  Moor.  p.  135, 
1.  17,  after  Eamstry,  read  or  Emstrey,  p.  135, 1.  17,  after  and  in  the, 
read  Cound  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condovcr.  p.  135,  1.  26  after 
in  the,  read  parish  of  Kinlet,  and  in  the  Cleobury  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Stottesden.  p.  136, 1. 1,  for  Newport,  read  Wenlock.  p.  136,1,4, 
after  Eaton,  read  or  Eyton ;  for  Chealton,  read  Choulcon.  p.  136, 1. 2? 
after  in  the,  read  parish  of  Whittington,  and  in  the  upper  division  of 
the.  p.  136, 1.  34,  for  Edgebold  Pulley,  read  Edgebold  and  Newton, 
p.  136,  1.  40,  for  Wigford,  read  Wytheford.  p.  137, 1. 3,  after  in  the 
read  parish  of  Kinnerley,  and  lower  division  of  the.  p.  137, 1.  4  for 
Drayton,  read  Newport,  p.  137,  1-  5,  for  North,  read  South,  p. 
140,  1.  27,  after  Ottley,  read  or  Oatley.  p  143, 1.  26,  after  EUob, 
read  and  Greenhill.  p.  143,  1.  26,  dele  or  Elston.  p.  143, 1.  }q 
dele  and  Chatwall.  p.  144,  t.  14,  ftn- a  township,  read  part  of  the 
township  of  Hunnington  and  Evelith.  p.  144, 1.  17,  for  Ewden  Bur. 
nell,  read  Eadon  Burnell.  p.  144, 1.  S2,  after  Aston  Eyre,  md  or 
Air,  or  Eyres,     p.  144,  1.  29,  after  Eyton,  read  or  Ealun  and  Plow- 
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den.  p.  144, 1.  33,  after  Eytoo,  read  upOB  Scvcnk  p.  152, 1. 1,  far 
Fuetcj,  read  Farley,  p.  159,  I.  3,  for  FanncoO,  rud  Fanncotc. 
p.  153,  1.  6,  for  Fsules,  read  Fault,  p.  153, 1.  19,  bx  Feuemoic. 
read  Fenemere.  p.  136,  1.  30,  for  Gamitton,  or  Gamuston,  read 
Garmston.  p.  156,  1-  25,  for  Gatton,  read  Gatten.  p.  156, 1.  33, 
aflcr  in  the,  read  parish  of  Cheinardine,  add  in  the  Drayton  diviticn 
of  die  hundred  uf  Bradford,  Noith.  p.  156,  1.  S7f  for  a  towiubip, 
read  part  oi  a  township,  p.  156, 1.  36,  alter  Sbrembury,  read  See 
Monk  Meole,  and  Gooshill.  p.  156,  1.  39,  for  atowaship  read  part 
of  a  township,  p.  157,  !•  3,  after  Shrewsbury,  read  See  Fiti,  Grafton 
and  Mytton.  p.  157, 1-  7,  for  Gicat  Berwick,  read  Great  and  Littl« 
Berwick,  p.  157, 1-  13,  after  rectory,  read  diacharged.  p.  158,  1.  p^ 
for  Shiffnal,  read  Ryton.  p.  158, 1.  17,  for  Lea,  read  Lee.  p.  158, 
I.  33,  alter  in  the,  read  parish  of  Church  Stoke,  and  in  the  upper 
division  of  the.  p.  158,  1  31,  after  in  the,  read  Ponteibury  diviiion 
of  the.  p.  159,  1.  9,  a<ler  Long.  3.  8  West,  read  Halea  Owen  it  a 
vicarage  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  the  deanery  of 
Kidderminster,  and  arcbdcacoiry  of  Worcester,  p.  I66,  t.  15,  for 
inrmui,  read  nemus.  p.  184,  1-  13,  after  in  the,  read  Bridjnoith 
division  of  the.  p.  184,  I.  21,  before  the  residence,  read  Cnuuncre 
hall,  in  the  township  of  Hallon  it.  p.  184, 1.  S3,  after  Bridgnorth, 
ivad  Davenport  house,  in  the  township  of  Hallon,  is  the  scat  of  Yel- 
vcrton  Davenport,  Esq.  p.  186,  1.  18,  dele  partly,  p.  I86j  1.  19, 
fur  St.  Mary,  partly  in  the  pariah  of  Ford,  read  Pontesbury.  p.  186, 
I.  S3,  dele  or  Harcot.  p.  186,  I.  31,  for  Hardwick  Sbotton,  read 
Hardwick  and  Sbotton.  p.  186, 1.  35,  for  a  township,  read  part  of  a 
township,  in  the  parish  of  Wenlock  Magna,  and.  p.  186, 1.36,  for 
Wigway,  read  Wigwag,  p.  1S7,  1-  l,  aAer  rectoiy,  read  remaining 
in  charge,  p-  187,  for  Harlescott,  read  HarUcotL  p.  I96, 1.  33,  for 
who  thus,  read  whose  band.  p.  196,  I.  33,  for  the,  read  tbti.  p. 
196,  1.  33,  for  not,  read  ne'er,  p.  196,  1-  36,  for  may,  read  must, 
p-  199,  Is.  9  and  10,  for  Ruyton  of  the  eleven  towns,  read  West  FeU 
Ion.  p.  199,  1.  10,  after  in  the,  read  upper  division  of  the.  p.  199^ 
1.  40,  for  north,  read  south,  p.  303,  I.  33,  for  cvi.,  read  cxiiL  p. 
3U9,  I.  24,  for  the  faiher,  read  uncle,  p.  209,  )■  27,  after  Colonel 
Kill,  read  now  Lord  Hill.  p.  310, 1.  14,  after  Hebbaris,  or  Uobbaris, 
read  and  Menuttnn.  p.  210, 1.  17,  after  Hem,  read  Cfbe.)  p.  310, 
L  40,  for  Newport,  read  Stottesden.  p-  311, 1. 1,  dele  divisioii.  p. 
31 1,  1.  6,  after  in  the,  read  parish  of  Whittington,  and  in  the  upper 
division  of  the.  p,  311,  1.  33,  after  in  the,  read  tower  division  of  ibe. 
p.  Oil,  1.  22,  for  Purslow,  read  Chirbury.  p.  211, 1.  29,forHoben- 
died,  read  Hr>li'ii.lrid.     p.  313,  I.  31,  after  Holdgate,  read  or  HoU- 
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gale.  p.  213,  1.  5,  itfter  Cariiiagton,  re&d  and  in  the  CoAduvcr  dt*!* 
aioD  of  the.  p.  213,  1.  ifi,  dele  or  Baggotshope.  p.  313,1  23,  for 
Clua,  read  Wcnlock.  p,  213,].  30,  for  Hopton,  or  Hopeetgoe,  read 
Hopstoue.  p.  213,  I.  36,  after  Hopton  Cuilc,  read  or  Hopton  and 
Hagley.  p.  214,  1.  3,  dele  or  Hopton  Caingeford.  p.  214,  I.  6,  after 
in  the,  read  Cleobury  division  of  the.  p.  214, 1.  8,  after  Stottesden, 
read  a  rectory,     p.  214,  1.  17i  for  Hordesley,  read  Horderley.     p. 

214,  1.  21,  for  Punluw,  read  Pimhill.  p,  214,  1.27,  tor  Horton,Tca(l 
Horton  and  Woodcotc.  p.  215, 1.  1,  dele  and  Milborough.  p.  215j 
1.  11,  for  Friday,  read  Tuesday,  p.  216,  1.  l6,  after  Bristol,  read 
afterwards  at  Clifton.  I  bave  seen  Dr.  Beddoes  at  fais  house  at  Clif- 
ton, but  whether  he  lived  at  Bristol  previously,  I  do  not  know. 
(ArchdoacoA  Corbet.)  p.  217i  1-  12,  for  comprehends,  read  coniaini 
only.  p.  217,  I.  1^,  for  townships,  read  township,  p.  217, 1.  13, 
for  Upper  Rosshall,  read  Upper  Rossall.  p.  217,  Is.  12,  and  13,  dele 
aod  Down  Rosshall.  p.  217,  '■  13,  for  residence  read  property,  p. 
217,  I.  17,  for  Woollen  factory,  read  Com  mill,  p^  217,1.  19,after 
Hl^  Ercall,  read  or  Roddiogton.  _  p.  217,  1-  20,  for  Bradford, 
North,  read  Bradford,  South,  p.  216,  I.  1,  for  KenstOD,  read  Ken- 
stone,     p.  218,  I.  4,  after  Kenwick,  read  Stockttt  and  Whcttal.     p. 

215,  Is.  14  and  15,  dele  John  Buckncll,  Esq.,  and.  p.  218,  1.  l6,for 
Keveocallonage,  read  Keveucallonog.  p.  218,  1.  16,  after  in  the, 
read  parish  of  Qcttus,  and  in  the  Mainstone  division  of  the.  p.  218, 
Is.  22  and  23,  for  liberties  of  Bridgnorth,  read  CheliQarsb  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Stottesden.  p.  219i  1-3,  after  Kinocrley,  read  and  Argoed 
p.  220, 1.  28,  dele  after,  p.  220,  I.  39,  for  Denbighshire,  read  Flint- 
shire, p.  221,  I.  1,  after  in  the,  read  pariah  of  Kinnerly,  and  in  the 
lower  division  of  the.  p.  221,  1.  14,  after  would,  read  not.  p.  228, 
1.  1,  after  I.ady  Holtoo,  read  or  Haltun  and  Hill  Holton.  p.  228, 
I.  34,  after  in  the,  read  parish  of  Hales  Owen,  and  in  the  Hales  OweM 
division  of  the.  p.  228,  1.  35,  after  Langley,  read  and  Buckley,  p. 
231,  1.  32,  for  Lappall,  read  Upal.  p.  232,  1.  10,  for  hundred  of 
Pimhill,  read  liberties  of  Shrewsbury,  p.  232,  1.  29,  after  South, 
wad  a  vicarage  discharged,  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry  and  iJcbGcld, 
the  deanery  of  Newport,  and  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  p,  234, 1.  13, 
after  Wenlock,  read  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery 
of  Wenlock.  p.  234,  1.  l6,  for  a  township,  read  part  of  the  towi^bip 
of  Great  and  Liule  Berwick,  p.  234, 1.  22,  for  Clunbury  read  Hope- 
say,  p.  236, 1. 22,  after  Lynklyss,  read  or  Llunklyas,  or  i-lynklyss.  p: 
236, 1.  S3,  after  in  the,  jjpad  parish  of  Llaoyblodweil  and  in  the  upper 
division  of  the.  p.  237, 1.  17,  dele  a  township; — for  Atcham,read  St. 
Chad.     p.  240, 1. 17,  Longville  Lashcot orLushcot, read  Long\il|e  t^ 
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Lmhcot.  p.  240,  I.  31,  for  a  pariih  in  the  Cleobury  divUmi,  md 
ft  township  in  the  parish  of  Chetton  and  in  the  Cfaclmanh  diTwicM. 
p.  2*1, 1.  17,  after  Shropshire,  r*ad  a  rectory  remaining  in  charge,  iii 
the  diocese  of  Hereford,  the  deanery  of  Ludlow,  and  archdeacoiuy  of 
Salop.  29  miles  south  of  Shrewsbury,  and  1 50  miles  north-west  of 
London,  p.  252,  I.  20,  for  HDNRYE,  read  HENRYE.  p.  252, 
I.  13  for  eastern,  read  western,  p.  252,  1.  24,  after  LuAinghope, 
read  or  Lurkenhope.  p.  283, 1.  25  for  Stow,  read  Clun.  p.  283, 1; 
S5,  for  Purslow,  read  Clun.  p.  S83, 1.  28,  after  Longvjlle,  read  and 
I^shcot  p.  283,1.  29,  for  Lutwich,  read  Lutwychc.  p.  283,1.31, 
for  Lwyntlaoan  read  Llwyntidmon.  p.  283, 1. 3*,  for  redoiy  read  vic»- 
mgc.  p.  284,1.  l6,afteTP8rr,Es<i.readLythwood  is  a  royal  demesne, 
p.  284,  1-  30,  after  residence,  read  and  property,  p.  315,1-7,  for 
Maesbrook,  or  Meesbrook,  a  township,  read  Maesbrook  issa,  and 
Maesbrook  ucha.  Two  townships,  p.  313, 1.  8,  for  Oswestry,  lerf 
Kinnerley.  p.  Jl  3,  1.  32,  after  Marsh,  read  and  Wigmorc.  p.  330, 
1.  15,  after  Shrewsbury,  read  MelTerley  contains  the  townships  of 
Hetrerley  upper,  and  Melverley  lower,  p.  335,  t.  2,  for  Kingtcm, 
read  Kinton.  p.  335,  1.  4,  for  Kington,  read  Kinton.  p.  3S6, 1.  8, 
after  Milford,  read  and  Adcot  p.  337,  1.  7,  for  Herefi>rd,  read 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  p.  337, 1-  10,  dele  Montfbrd  Bridge.  The 
seat  of  Sir  F.  B.  Hill.  p.  337, 1.  11,  for  Moor  or  More,  read  More 
and  MoreswDod.  p.  337,  !■  17,  after  in  the,  read  lower  diviai<Mi  of 
the.  p.  337,  1.  20,  for  Moreton,  read  Morton,  p.  338, 1.  30,  for 
ret«bne,  read  vertebra;,  p.  339, 1.  18,  for  Moston  and  Bowley,  read 
Motion,  p.  341, 1.  23,  after  Staffordshire,  read  or  Worcestershire, 
p,  345, 1. 13,  after  son,  read  or  grandson,  p.  350, 1.  14,  for  Bntckle- 
toB,  read  Bockleton.  p.  353,  1.  2,  after  in  the,  read  Ptrntesbory 
division  of  the.  p,  362,  1.  14,  for  Salop,  read  Newport  p.  364, 1, 
7.  after  Newton,  read  and  Edgebold.  p.  364, 1.  24,  for  Newtown,  read 
Newton,  p.  364,1.  24,deUorMirehouse,  p.  365,1.  24,  after  in  ihe, 
read  Shiffhsl  division  of  the.,  p.  366  1.  I,  for  Oaks,  read  Oakes.  p. 
366,  1.  S,  for  Pontesbury,  read  Condover.  p.  366,  1.  2,  for  Ford, 
read  Condover.  p.  366,  1.  II,  after  Munslow,  read  Tlie  seal  of  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Ctive.  p.  366, 1.  l6,  after  in  the,  read  Clun  di\HsiMt  of 
the.  p.  367.  1'  27-  dele  or  Bridgnorth,  p.  373,  1.  1,  for  chapel, 
read  township  and  chapelry.  p,  SpO,  L  l6,  for  brought,  read  bought, 
p.  390,  I.  26,  after  9,  read  or  6,  p.  391,  I  14,  for  Montua,  read 
Mantua,  p.  405,  1.  17,  after  in  the,  read  lower  division  of  the.  p. 
405,  1,  19,  for  Oxen  or  Oxdean,  read  Oxon.  p.  409,  L  19,  for  a 
township,  read  part  of  the  township  of  Shelton  and  Oxon,  which  it 
partly,     p.  405, 1.  30,  after  Chad,  rt ad  and  partly  in  the  pariik  of  St. 
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Julian,  p.  405,  I.  Sl.forPu-k'i  Lane,  (Lower)  reul  Park  (Lower) 
p.  405,  1.  97,  for  Puk'i  Uoe,  (Upper,)  nod  Park  (Upper.)  p. 
405,  1.  30,  after  Perlt^ue,  read  or  Purlogue.  p.  40<6,  t.  4,  after 
Peeton,  rend  or  Peaten.  p.  412,  1.  21,  after  Longmont,  read  Ot 
LcHigmynd.  p.  412,  1.  36,  after  Longmont,  read  or  Longmynd.  p. 
414,  1.  17.  after  Loagmont,  read  or  Longmynd.  p.  420, 1:  18,  after 
Plaah,  read  or  Plush,  p.  421,  1.  7,  after  Pleaky,  lead  Pontetibrd 
and  Sibbercott.  p.  421,  1.  10,  for  a  township,  read  part  of  tha 
township  of  EytcHi  and  Plowden.  p.  421,  1.  17,  for  Couditnr  read 
condilur.  p.  421,  1.  22,  for  valediceut,  read  vaiediceni.  p.  421, 
1.  1$,  after  PoiUngton,  read  Upper  and  Lower,  p.  422, 1.  16,  for  a 
towmlup,  read  two  town^ipt.  p.  425,  1.  1,  for  Coventry  and 
LichfieU,  read  Herefind.  p.  4S7,  I.  12,  after  enabled,  read  him. 
p.  438)  L  21  for  attack,  read  attacks;  and  for  passicm,  read  poaiticM, 
p.  431, 1.  3,  for  the,  read  they.  p.  449, 1-  26,  after  a  township,  read 
in  the  pamh  of  Wenlock  Magna,  or  Much  Wenlock  and.  p.  450, 1. 
9,  after  Preston  Montfoid,  read  and  Dinthill,  p.  550,  I.  10,  for 
Hontford,  read  St.  Alkmond.  p.  450,  1  22,  for  Leigh,  read  l^e. 
p.  450, 1.  23,  after  Brinutrey,  read  a  chapel  to  Shifiiialt,  in  the  diocese 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  deanery  of  Newport  and  archdeaconiy 
of  Salop.  The  patronage  and  incumbency  of  Shiflhal  nnd  Priors  Lee 
are  diitincL  p.  450.  1.  84,  for  Leigh,  read  Lee.  p.  450, 1.  26,  for 
Pulley,  see  Edgebold  Pulley,  read  a  township  in  the  parishes  nf  St, 
Julian  and  Meole  Brace,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Sfarewsbuiy.  p.  452, 
k.  4  and  5,  for  Quott  Malvern,  read  Quatt  and  in  the  Chelmarsh 
division  of  Ae  hundred  of  Stottesden.  p.  452,  1.  15,  after  in  the, 
mad  lower  division  of  the.  p.  4^,  1.  31,  for  Whittington,  read 
Ellesmere.  p.  457,  I.  10,  after  Riaton,  read  or  Bhiston.  p.  457, 1. 
13,  for  Rock,  read  Rocke.  p.  478. 1.  32,  for  Ruckley  and  Broom, 
read  Ruckley  and  L«ngley.  p.  478,  1,  23,  for  Cardington,  read  Ac- 
t<m  Burnell.  p.  478,  1.  38,  for  parish,  read  parishes,  p.  478, 1.  28 
after  Pattingharo,  read  and  Claverley.  p.  478,  t.  28,  for  Chelmarsh, 
read  Bridgnorth,  p.  478,  1.  28,  for  Stottesden,  read  Brimstrey.  p. 
479,  I.  i*i  foi*  Rugantine,  read  Rugantin,  or  Rhwgantlin.  p.  479, 
I.  22.  for  Ruthalt,  read  Rutball  and  Ashfleld.  p.  479,  I.  25,  for 
townships,  read  township ;  and  for  contain,  read  contains,  p.  4i$, 
1.  27,  for  resign'd,  read  refined,  p,  487,  !•  1^,  for  Stotteaden,  read 
Wenlock.  p.  487,  1. 29,  for  Viscount,  read  The  Earl  oC  p.  488, 
I.  4,  after  Shelderton,  read  and  Coston.  p.  488, 1.  28,  for  Shelvock, 
read  Sbelvocke.    p.  4^4, 1. 10,  for  fourteen,  read  17  or  18s.    p.  498, 
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1.    4,  before    Grey,  read  Henry,      p.  *98,  1-   4,  for  Corbet,  read 
Corbctt.      p.  511,  I.  15,  for  sea,  read  see.     p.  543,  1.  24,  for  thn, 
raad  thcj.     p,  543,  .1,  34,  after  old,  dele  town.     p.  545,  1.  3,  for 
Williaii),  read  Edward,     p.  5i6, 1.  20,  after  tea  warehouse,  read  The 
usizes  have  also  been  held  here.     p.  547,  1-  28,  after  evei^-,  read 
,  other,     p.  548,  I.  27,  for  one  year,  read  three  months,     p.  551,  I.  25 
for  a  heiress,  read  an  heiress,     p.  555,  1.  3,  for  two,  read  three. 
Mauy  alterations  have  been  made  lately,  particularly  ia  Dr.  Dugard's 
house,  which  is  fitted  upin  the  old  style  with  much  ability,  (Archdeacon 
Corbett.)     p.  5^3,  Is,  l6  and  17,  Dele  "which  happened  as  before 
related,     p.  595,  1.  21,  for  dimunition,  read  dimioution.     p.  (t05, 1. 
12,  for  156*2,  read  lC62.     p.  (ilO,  1.  4,  for  him,  read  them.     p.6lO,l. 
Iff,   for    1724,  read    1744.        p.  628,  1.  14,  for  a  township,  read 
part    of    the    township   of  Pontesbury,    Plealcy,    and    Sibberscott. 
p.  628,  I.  23,  for  curacy,  read  rectory,     p.  630,  I.  27,  after  lie,  read 
Cleobury  division  of  the.     p,  635,1. 11,  dele  and;  after  Clee  Downtoo, 
read  and  the  Moor.     p.  6'41  I.  26,  after  Wood,  read  a  township, 
p.  642, 1.  1 ,  after  Stapl<^ton,  read  and  the  hamlets,     p.  643,  1.  10,  for 
Steele,  read  Steel,     p.  642,  1.  17,  for  lower,  read  Clcobury.     p.  64S, 
1.  18,  for  Munslow,  read  Slottesden.     p.  642, 1.  32,  after  Ellcsmeie, 
read  and  in  the  EUesmere  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.     p.  643, 
].  36,  for  Bridgnorth,  read  Shiffnall.     p.  646, 1.  13,  after  Stoketay, 
read  and  Newton,     p.  653, 1.  22,  after  in  (he,  read  lower  division  of 
the.     p.  66o,  I.  21,  for  upper,  read  lower,     p.  66l,  1.  6",  for  Rev. 
Corbet  Browne,  read  John  Allcu,  Esq.     p.  66l,  1.  7,  for  a  township, 
read  two  townships,     p.  66'l,  I.  13,  dele  the  residence  of  Mn.  Har- 
nage.     p.  66l,  1.  15, for  Parks,  read  Park.     p.  66l,  1.  30, for  Cotot- 
Iry  and  Lichfield,  read  Hereford,     p.  662, 1.  15,  for  1  mile,  read  4 
miles,     p.  683,  1.  33,  for  a  township,  read  part  of  the  township  of 
Whitley  and  Welbatch.     p.  688,  1.  21,  for  inscribed,  read  ascribed, 
p.  694,  1.  7,  for  disposiliou,  read  disposition,     p.  703,  1.  6,  lor  Wes- 
ton Rhynn,  a  township,  read  Weston  Hhynn  upper,  and  Weslon  Rhjun 
lower,  two  townships,     p.  703, 1.  4,  for  a  township,  read  part  of  the 
township  of  Stow  aiid  Weston,     p.  703,  1.  31,  for  Whitmore,  read 
Whrtniore,     p.  704,  I.  26,  dele  by.     p.  712,  1.  1,  for  a  township, 
read  part  of  the  township  of  Whiteot  and  Hardwick.     p.  712, 1.  15, 
after  Whitley,  read  and  Welbatch.     p.  7S8,  at  the  bottom,  for  Act. 
R,  Topp,  read  Richard  Topp,  Esq.,  p.  729,  1.  24,  for  a  township, 
read  part  of  the  townships  of  Marsh  and  Wigmore,     p.  729,  dele  Is. 
£7,  and  28.     p.  730,  dele  Is.   1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.     p.  730,  I.  8, 
for  Wigwig  and  Harley,  read  Wigwag,  Homer,  and  part  of  Uarley.    p. 
734,  1.  39,  after  Wood  cote,  read  and  Horton.     p.  737,1.  l,forWood- 
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bouiei,  read  Woodboute.  p.  737, 1.  11,  for  Woodsevei,  read_Wood- 
leaves,  p.  737,  I.  14,  after  Woodside,  read  and  lizard,  p.  737, 
I.  18,  after  Woolascot,  read  or  Wollaacot.  p.  737, 1.  26,  for  incum- 
baocy,  read  incumbcDcy.  p.  737i  1>  SI,  after  WoolastOD,  read  or 
Wollaston.  p.  737, 1.  35,  after  in  the,  read  lower  division  of  the.  p. 
738,  1.  6,  for  Wooton,  read  Wootton;  for  hundred,  read  parish,  p. 
739,  1.  19,  for  Wenlock,  read  Pontesbury.  p.  739, 1.  24,  for  lower, 
read  upper.  p,  741,  Is.  8  and  9,  for  bounbary,  read  boundary, 
p.  741,  1.  20,  for  Caer,  read  Cader.  p.  746,  1.  30,  for  twenty, 
read  Mvcnty.  p.  7^0, 1.  21,  for  till  the,  read  till  they.  p.  751,1.  IS, 
for  Wytheford,  a  township,  read  Wytheford,  Great  and  IJttIc,  two 
townshipa.  p.  762,  1.  13,  for  resident,  read  president  p.  762, 1. 
l6,  for  resident,  read  president,  p.  763, 1.  2,  ftvm  the  bottom,  after 
AbeitOD,  read  or  Abertannat.  p.  767,  1.  22,  for  Iston,  read  Ifton. 
p.  767,  1.  23,  for  [ston,  read  Ifton.  p.  767, 1.  27,  dele  3.  Forton. 
p.768, 1.  21,delo3.  Blodwell.  p.  768, 1.  32,  for  8,  read  6.  p.  773, 
1.  15,  for  Oswestry,  read  Llanyblodwell.  (Rev.  E.  Uoyd.)  p.  774, 
1.  2,  Cotton,  SbottattOD,  and  Shclvocke,  are  three  separate  tovnships, 
p.  774,  1.  2,  for  Sholtatou,  read  Shottatton.  p.  777, 1,  10,  from  the 
bottom,  before  Lloyd  Esq.,  read  William,  p.  782,  i.  1,  for  parish, 
read  chapcby.  p.  782, 1.  3,  dele  Milford.  p.  759, 1.  10,  dele  the. 
p.  805,  1.  1,  for  seat,  read  residence— and  for  Corbett,  read  CorbeL 
p.  805,  1.  15,  for  Shiffnal,  read  Wellington,  p.  808,  1.  10  from  the 
bottom,  after  may,  read  be.  p.  808, 1.  7,  from  the  bottom,  for  War- 
ter's,  read  Warter.  p.  811, 1.  2,  ftt>m  the  bottom,  for  the  liberties,  read 
the  town  and  liberties,  p.  813,  last  line,  for  The  principal  part,  read 
Part.  p.  813,  It.  18  and  19,  Cressage  is  in  the  Cound,  not  in  the 
Condover  division.  (J.  L.  Esq.)  p.  S46, 1. 4,  forcounty,  read  parish, 
p.  847, 1- 18,  for  township,  read  townships,  p.  847, 1.  19>  for  Stow 
and  Weston,  read  1.  Stow,  2-  Weston.     (Archdeacon  Corbea.) 
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ACKLZTOir,  A  towmliip  to  the  parish  of  Worfield,  ud  in  the 
BridgDOith  divisioa  of  the  hundred  of  Briraitrey. 

Albkiobt  Hussbt.  a  townahip  in  the  punh  of  Battlefield, 
and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

Albhioht  Lbb.  a  township  in  the  pansh  of  St.  Alkmond,  Bad 
in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

AtB.    See  Aston  Air,  or  Bjrre. 

Alkubbb.    See  Betton  and  Alkmeie. 

Akmour  Hill.  A  hill  in  the  hwodied  of  PimhiH,  [6  miet 
BOith  ofShrewsbuiy. 

AsTox.    See  Chetwynd  Aston  and  Cbufch  Asteo. 

Baooot.     Sec  Hope  Baggot. 

Baelov.    See  Hopesay,  Bulow,  ice. 

Bbxmbt's  £iid.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Cainham,  and  ia&e 
Cleobury  dirition  of  the  hundred  of  Stotteaden. 

Beobbidoe.  a  towDihip  in  the  parish  of  Clarerley,  and  in  the 
Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstrey. 

BsBoniLi.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Whittington,  and  in  the 
upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

Beewick  Mattstoh.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Alchain,  and 
in  the  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 

Betcbcott.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Sm^cot,  and  in  the 
Condover  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condover. 

Bettov  and  Alkubbb.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  SL  Chad, 
and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewshuiy. 

Blackmeec.  a  lake  in  the  hundred  of  Kmhill.  I|  mite  south- 
east of  Ellesmere. 

Blacbherb.  a  lake  in  the  hundred  trf'Bradfbrd, North.  1  mile 
north-east  of  Whitchurch. 

Blakewat  Farm.  A  township  tn  the  parish  of  Harley,  and  in 
the  Cound  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condover. 
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Boats.     S«e  Preston  Boats. 

BoBBToN .     See  Burton,  or  Borcton. 

Bradlet.     See  Wyke  and  Bradley. 

Bbidhe.     See  Isom  Bridge. 

BuocKTon.  A  very  scattered  luid  extensive  township,  in  the 
parish  of  SuttDD  Maddock,  and  in  the  Shifihall  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Brimstrey.  In  this  township  lies  Harrington,  a  lordship  and  eilata 
belonging  to  Fanner  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Chicknall: 

Brockton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Longford,'  and  in  the 
Newport  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 

Brynn.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Llanyblodwell,  and  tn  the 
upper  divtuon  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

BiTRNELi..     See  Acton  Bumell. 

Calcot.     See  Bicton  and  Calcot. 

Castle.     See  Hopton  Castle,  and  Sibdon  Castle. 

Castle  Forboate.  A  constablewick  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
St.  Alktnond,  and  St.  Julian,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

Castle  Ward,  A  constablewick  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary, 
and  St.  Alkmond,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

Charlcott.     See  Bold  and  Charlcott. 

Chicknell.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Claverley,  and  in  the 
Bridgnorth  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brlnistrey. 

Crika  LoxGvitLE.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Wistanstow, 
and  in  the  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow. 

CBORI.TOM.    See  Chariton. 

Clat,  Feltov,  and  Witbatch.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Bromfield,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow.- 

CoLEHAH.  A  constablewick  in  the  parishes  of  Holy  Cross,  St. 
Giles,  and  St;  Julian,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

Coolxbre;  or  Colehere.  A  lake  in  the  hundred  <rf  I^rohill. 
1}  miles  south-east  of  Ellesmcre. 

Constantihe.    See  Eaton  Constantine. 

Corbet.     See  Moreton  Corbet: 

CoTTOH.     See  Weston  Cotton. 

Croft.    See  Haugfaton,  Croft,  &c. 

Crosehere.  A  mere  or  take  in  the  hundred  <tf  Pimhill.  3 
-  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Ellesniere. 

CoTTOK  Hill.  .  A  constablewick  in  the  paritbet  of  St;- Maryi 
St.  Alkmond,  and  St  Julian,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Sbrewiboiy. 

Oitton;  01  Oetton;    a  township  in  the  parish  of  NcenSarage, 

B  B 
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Mid  in  the  Clcobury  division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottctden. 
DoKNiNOTOH.     See  Muxton  and  Donnington. 
Dkattoit.     a  township  iirthe  pwish  of  ShiShall,  and  iathe  Siuff- 
nail  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimitr^. 
Drttom.     See  Eyton  and  Dryton. 

DuouASTOD.     A  townihip  in  the  puish  of  Quott,  and  in  tb* 
Cbclmush  division  of  the  hnndred  of  Stottesden. 
Emstket.     See  Eamttiy. 
Enolisii  Fkadxtov.     SeeFrankton  (English.) 
EuMM  BuKKXi.1..    A  township  in  the  parish  of  Chettoo,  and  in 
the  Chelmarsh  division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden.  ' 

Evan.     See  Whitcott  Evan. 
Ettom  and  Plowdeit.     See  Efttoa  and  Plowden. 
Faru.     See  Blakeway  Farm. 

Felton.     See  West  Felton,  Ctay,  Felton,  and  Wittwtch,  and  Rje, 
Fekon,  and  Bunray. 

Fesxuill.    a  township  in  the  parish  of  Wluttington,  and  ia  tkt 
upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

FBHMYMEftK.    A  lake  in  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.    6  miles  south* 
west  of  Wem, 
FoREOATE.    See  Abbey  Foregate  and  Cattle  Foregate. 
FoKEiov.    See  Cleobury  Por«gn. 

Fbankwell.    a  constablewick  in  the  puish  <^  SL  Chad,  and  in 
the  borough  and  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 
GoBALDS.     See  Preston  Gobalds. 
GoHBBT.    See  Lee  Gomery. 
Great  Bolas.    See  BoUs  (Great) 
Gbbbk.     See  Pauls  Green. 
Gbeembill.     See  Elson  and  Greenhili. 
Haolet.     See  Hopton  and  Hagley. 
Haltok.     See  Prior's  Halton. 
Haltok;  or  Holtom.     See  Hohon. 

Hamlets.     See  Condover  Hamlets,  Stapleton  and  &e  Hamlets, 
East  Hamlets,  and  West  Hamlets. 

Harbiwotom.     a  township  in  the  pariah  of  Sutton  Maddock,  and 
ill  the  Shifinall  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstrcy. 
Hardwick.     See  Whitcott  and  Hardwick. 
Hattoh.    See  High  Hatton. 

Hatwood<    See  Eaton  and  Haywood,  and  Wall  under  Haywood. 
Hattov.    Sec  Upper  Hayton. 
HBAtu.    See  MiUea  Heath. 
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HiMLls<  A  lowubip  in  the  panili  of  Wbiuington,  uid  in  the 
upper  diviiion  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

HiiTWOOD  Edoi.  a  precipitous  lidge  ia  the  hundred  of  F^rd. 
7  miles  Boudi-west  of  Shrewsbury. 

HoAK  Edob.  a  precipitous  nigt  in  the  hiudred  of  Stottu^en. 
6  nules  north-east  of  Ludlow. 

Holdoatk's  Fse.    See  Steventon  and  Holdgate's  Fee. 

HoLTOH.    See  Lady  Holton  and  Hill  Holton. 

UoKEa.     See  Wigwag,  Homer,  and  part  of  Barley. 

HoTSSAT.    See  Aston  in  Hopesay. 

lloFTOv.    A  township  in  the  parish  of  Great  Ness,  tai,  in  the   , 
Baschurch  division  of  Uio  hundred  of  Pimhill. 

HoPTOK.     See  Monk  Hopton. 

HoKSR  Hay.  A  very  considerable  ironwork,  the  principal 
«te  of  the  Colebrookdale  Company,  and  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Dawley,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South.  It  contains  at  a 
moderate  calculation,  1,000  inhabitants. 

HoRT^it.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Eyton  upon  ^e  Wik^ 
Moon,  and  in  the  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
South. 

HunviwoTOM  and  Evilith.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Stiff- 
nail,  and  in  the  Shifihall  division  of  tlte  hundred  of  Brimstrey. 

Jay  and  Bksstonb.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Bedstone  and 
■n  the  Stow  division  of  the  hundred  of  Furslow. 

Jakvis.    See  Quat  Juvis 

Iptom  Rhtkn,  Upper  and  Lower.  Two  townships  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin,  and  in  Uie  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

John's*    See  St.  Jorh's. 

Ibsa.    See  Maesbrook  bsa. 

Ki^ASTOB.    See  Kynaston. 

LiA  and  Oaklbt.  A  township  in  Ui^  parish  i^f  Bisfaopscastl^, 
and  in  the  Bishopscastle  division  of  the  hundred  of  Purslow.  Here 
is  the  mansion  house  of  Oakley,  now  a  form  house,  and  the  name  is 
transferred  to  a  bouse  lately  enlarged,  that  used  to  be  called  Fir 
Grove,  in  the  same  parish,  and  inhabited  by  the  proprietor,  the  Rev, 
Herbert  Oakley.  Oakley  Park  is  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Heniy 
Clive.  It  was  purchased  by  his  father,  the  late  Lord  Clive,  from  the 
first  Lord  Powis  of  that  place.  In  these  grounds  the  scene  of  Milton's 
Comus  was  laid. 

Leatoh.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Wrockwardioe,  and  in  the 
Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 

Leb.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Ellesmere,  and  in  the  EUtsmere 
divition  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill. 
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Leioh.  a  townihip  in  the  parish  of  Woithen,  and  in  the  lover 
diviaion  of  the  hitndred  of  Chirbury. 

Lee.     See  Albright  Lee,  Malin's  Lee,  and  Prior's  Lee. 

Lizard.     See  Woodside  and  Lizard. 

Llanfokda.     See  Llsnvorda. 

Little  Dratton.     See  Drayton. 

LiTTlE  Dawley.     See  Dawley. 

LoiroTiLLB.     See  China  Longvillc. 

Lower  lsdvitcb.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Biltciley,  and 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munxlow. 

Lollihofiels.     See  Weston  Lutlinglield. 

Ltth.     See  little  Lyth  and  Westley. 

Maddock.     See  Sutton  Maddock. 

MiiRTOV  Pool,  A  lake  in  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.  6  miles 
south-wect  of  Wem. 

Mabcot.     See  Eaton  Mascot. 

Havistov.     See  Berwick  Mavtston. 

MeVuttok.     See  Hobbaris  and  Menutton. 

MBmEHODBE.     Sec  Newton  and  Merehouse. 

MiDDLXTOM  PRIORS.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Dilton  VAms, 
and  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock. 

MiLBOROuoH.    See  Stoke  St.  Mitborough. 

MiLLlCuoPE,  Upper  and  Lower.  Two  townships  in  the  parish 
of  Eaton  under  Haywood,  and  in  the  Ihtnchise  of  Wenlock.  The 
seat  of  Thomas  Pemberton,  Esq. 

MoKTFORD.     See  Preston  Montford  and  Dinthill. 

Moor.     See  Clee  Stanton,  Glee  Downton,  and  the  Moor. 

Moor  Towk.     See  Cotwall  and  Moor  Town. 

Mortimer.     See  Cteobury  Morttmer, 

Moss.  A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Quatt,  and  in  the  Chetmarsh 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden. 

Mtttom.     See  Fiti,  Grafton  and  Mytton. 

Newtow.     See  Stokesay  and  Newton. 

North.     See  Lydbury  North,  and  Cleobury  Noith. 

NoRTHWODD.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Ellesmerc,  and  in  the 
Eliesmerc  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pimhill. 

NoRTOK.     See  Bach  and  Norton. 

Oaklet.     See  Lea  and  Oakley. 

Obs  Mere.  Alakcin  Hie  hundred  of  Bradford,  North.  S  miles 
north-east  of  Whitchurch. 

Park.     See  Black  Park.Jtnd  Kenwick  Park. 

Pemtrthodrt.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Clun,  and  in  the 
Clun  division  of  the  hundred  of  Clun. 
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fiUHiLL  A  hill  in  th*  hundred  of  Pimhill,  S  miUi  norUi  at 
Shrew  ibury. 

PiGOTT.    See  Aclon  PigoU,  and  Aston  Pigott. 

Plitsh.  a  township  in  the  pariahof  Cardington,  and  intheuppw 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow. 

PosTOM.  A  township  in  the  parishes  erf  Munslow  and  Diddleburjr, 
and  in  the  lover  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow. 

PoYKTOK.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Ercall  Magn*,  or  High 
Ercall,  and  in  the  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bntdford, 
South. 

Pbeeh.     See  Holt  Preen. 

pRioas  Halton.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Bromficld,  aud  in 
the  tower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow. 

Pbiok's  Middlktom.     See  Middleton  Priors. 

PuLESTOHE.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Ercall  Magna,  or  High 
Ercall,  and  in  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
North. 

Pullet.  A  township  in  the  parishes  of  Sl  Julian,  and  Meole 
Bnce,  and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

PuRLoaoE.  A  township  in  the  parish  91  Clun,  and  in  the  Clun 
diviuon  of  the  hundKd  of  Clun. 

Qdatt  Malvbkk.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Quatt,andin 
the  Clielniarsh  division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottetden. 

RtYNOLD.     See  Acton  Reynold. 

Rhittoit  ;  or  Rittox.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Shelve,  and 
ia  the  lower  division  of  (he  hundred  of  Chirbury. 

Rhtxk.     See  Ifton  Rhynn,  and  Weston  Rhynn. 

RooEHS.     See  Aston  Refers. 

RowTOs.     See  Broom  and  Rowton. 

Rte,  Fblton,  and  Burwat.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Brmn- 
field,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow, 

SANDTOBn.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  West  Felton,  and  iu  the 
upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Oswestry. 

Savaqe.     See  Meen  Savage. 

Scott.     See  Acton  Scott. 

ScRiVEM.     See  Middleton  Scriven. 

SsirroK.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Culmington,  and  in  the. 
upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow. 

Selattym  Mouktaik.  a  slate  mountaia  in  the  hundred  of 
Oswestry,  6  miles  north-west  of  Oswestry. 
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Sbekt.  a  township  in  the  puiik  of  Ludford,  imI  in  the  lower 
ilivisioQ  of  the  huiulred  of  MuDslow. 

Sbelton  «nd  OxoN.  A  lowoahip  in  the  pariBbes  of  St.  Cbsd, 
»n<i  St.  Julian,  and  in  the  liberties  of  ShTeHtbuiy. 

Shorthill.     See  Ancott  and  Shoithill, 

Snailbatch  Mimes.  In  the  hundred  of  Ford,  10  milei  aetitfa' 
west  of  Shrewsbury. 

Solars.    See  Neen  Solan. 

Stamtorb.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  EdgmojKl,  and  in  th« 
Newport  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South. 

Staktok.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Sbiffha}!,  and  in  th* 
Shiifnall  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstry. 

Stirchlet.     Sec  Sturchley. 

Stoke.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Burferd,  and  in  the  hundred 
•f  Oven. 

Stoke  Ward.  A  constablcwick  in  the  parishes  of  St  Jnlianr 
St.  Chad,  and  St.  Alkmond.and  in  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

SoTTOir.     See  Lawton  and  IJttle  Sutton. 

SuTTOir.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Drayton,  and  in  the  Dny- 
Mn  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  North. 

Sdttoit.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Chelraarsh,  and  in  the 
Chelmarsh  division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden. 

Tbrh.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Ercall  Magna,  <a  High 
Crull,  and  in  the  WellingtOTi  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradfetd, 
South. 

Trefitakt.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Alberbury,  and  in  tho 
Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford. 

UcHA.     See  Maesbrook  Ucha. 

Wafers.     See  Hopton  Wafers. 

■Wai-kbrsrow.    See  Wrickton  and  Walkersrow. 

Waltoh.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Wenlock,  and  iathc  fran- 
chise of  Wenlock. 

Walton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Stotlesdca,  and  in  the 
Cleobury  division  of  the  hundred  of  Stottesden. 

Ward.     See  Castle  Ward,  Stone  Waid,  and  Welsh  Ward. 

Wattlesborougii.  (part  of)  A  township  in  the  parish  nf  Al- 
herbury,  and  in  the  Ford  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ford. 

Wblbatch.     See  Whitley  and  Welbach. 

Welsh  Frahkton.    See  Frankton  (Welsh.) 

Welshhaupton  Wood.  A  township  in  th*  parish  of  Elletnctr, 
and  in  the  Ellesmere  division  of  the  hundred  of  PiinhllL 
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WxuH  Wakd.  a  conitftblewick  in  the  pamb  of  St.  Cbad,  uui  ik 
4h«  Ubertiei  of  Shrevibuiy. 

Wkbtom  Cotton.  A  township  in  the  puiih  of  Oiwestiy,  tutd  in 
the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Osweitry. 

Whittingslow.  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Wiitaastow,  »Dd  is 
the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Munslow. 

WiLn  MooBs,  See  Eyton  upon  the  Wild  Moon,  uid  Pmton 
upon  the  Wild  Moors. 

WiTBATCH.     See  Clay,  Felton,  and  Witbatch. 

WoopLAHDS.     See  Styche  and  Woodlands. 

Wtkk.  a  toVnship  in  the  pan«h  of  Shiffnall,  and  in  the  Shiffnall 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstrey, 

Yeo  Esob.  a  precipitous  ridge  in  the  hundnd  of  Munitow,  6 
fftiln  nordi-wast  of  Uidlow. 
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J  age  3,  line  6,  "  TAt  largett  of  tie  intmd  cumtiet."  If  k«4  the  W- 
j  it  is  the  largett  but  one.  Wiltahire,  the  only  conntj  wUch 
can  come  into  competitioa  with  it,  being  probsblj  imttUcr  dua 
Shropitiire.     Sec  p.  7SS. 

p.  5,1.9,  "^rfcfor)r  ^tcAor^rf&c."  and  elsewhere,  pusim — arectety 
ar  vicarage  diicbarged,  or  in  charge,  ornot  in  charge,  i.  e.  lubject  to, 
or  free  from  the  payment  of  fim  fruits  and  tenths. 

First  fruits  and  tenths,  were  fonnerly  estimated  according  to  a  nl« 
raade  under  the  direction  of  Pope  Innocent  the  fouith,  by  Walter, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  thirty  eighth  of  Henry  the  third,  and  after- 
wards advanced  in  value,  by  a,  commission  trom  Pope  Nicholas  the 
third,  A.  D.  1393,  twentieth  Edward  the  first,  which  latter  valaatiMi 
is  preserved  in  the  exchequer.  The  first  fruits  were  a  whole  year's 
income,  and  the  tenths,  the  tenth  part  of  the  annual  profit  of  each 
living,  at  the  same  valuation  ;  and  were  claimed  by  the  holy  see,  on 
the  authority  of  the  precept  recorded  in  Numbers  VIII.  26. 
These  papal  usurpations  were  first  introduced  into  this  kingdom  by 
Pandulph  the  pupe's  legate,  during  the  reigns  of  King  John  and 
Henry  the  third,  in  the  see  of  Norwich,  and  were  afterwards  altemp- 
ed  to  be  made  universal,  by  the  Popes  Clement  V.,  and  John  XXII. 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

These  claims  were  often  opposed  by  the  English  parliament;  but 
they  continued  till  the  reformation  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  at 
which  period  it  was  computed  that  in  the  compass  of  fifty  yean, 
800,000  ducats  or  about  £  200,000  had  been  sent  to  Rome  for  fim 
l^uits  only.  This  revenue  was  annexed  to  the  crown  by  the  twenty 
sixth,  Henry  the  eighth,  cap.  3,  confirmed  by  first  Elitabeth,  cap.  4, 
and  a  new  valuation  was  then  made,  by  which  the  clergy  ue  at  pi*- 
itflt  rat«d. 
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By  thwc  itotutM  nil  vicaragei  under  ten  pounds  a.  ytu,  and  all 
rectoriei  under  ten  marks,  are  discharged  from  the  payment  of  fint 
fruits  i  and  if  the  incumbent  lives  but  half  a  year,  he  shall  pay  only 
one  quarter  of  his  first  fruits;  if  one  whole  year,  half  of  them;  ifa 
year  and  a  half,  three  quarters ;  and  if  two  years,  the  whole. 

By  statute,  twenty  seventh  Heury  the  eighth,  cap.  8,  no  tenths  are 
due  to  be  paid  for  the  first  year,  and  by  other  statutes  of  Queen  Anns, 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  yean  of  her  reign,  if  a  benefice  bo  under  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  clear  yearly  value,  it  shall  be  discharged  of  tb« 
payment  of  fint  fruits  and  tenths.  Queen  Anne  granted  her  royal 
charter,  confirmed  by  royal  statute,  second  of  Anne,  cap.  2,  whereby 
the  whole  revenue  of  first  fruits  and  tenths  is  vested  in  trustees  for 
ever,  to  form  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  Uvings. 
This  is  usually  called  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  aiul  it  has  occasionally 
been  increased  by  parliamentary  grants. 

The  governors  ctf  the  bounty  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  "Augmenta- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy,"  by  virtue  of  the 
several  acts  of  parliament  made  for  that  purpose,  are  em- 
powered to  augment  all  livings  not  exceeding  £  50.  ptr  mmim ; 
and  the  number  of  livings  following  were  certified  to  be  capable  of 
augmentation. 

1071  Livings  not  exceeding  £  10.  per  mamm,  which  may  be  aug- 
mented (with  the  bounty  above,)  six  times  each,  pursuant  to  th« 
present  rules  of  the  governon,  which  will  make  6,436'  augmentations. 
I467  Livings  above  ;glO.,  and  not  exceeding  j£  30. pernnnum,  may 
be  augmented  four  times  each,  which  will  make  5,868  augraentations.- 
1126  Livings  above  £20.  and  not  exceeding  jf  30.  ;)rr  amum,  may 
be  augmented  three  times  each,  which  will  make  3,3/8  augmen- 
tations. 1049  Livings  above  ;£30.  and  not  exceeding  j£40.  ptr 
anmim,  may  be  augmented  twice  each,  which  will  make  2,096  ang< 
mentations.  684  Livings  above  ^40.  and  not  exceeding  ;£  50.  per 
atnum,  may  be  each  once  augmented,  which  will  make  884  augmen- 
lationa.  Total  number  of  augmentations,  which  must  be  mada 
(by  the  bounty  alone,)  before  the  livings  already  certified  will  exceed 
£50.  per  atmwn.      18,654. 

Computing  the  clear  amount  of  the  bounty  to  make  55  augmenta- 
tions yearly,  it  will  be  339  years,  from  the  year  1714,  (which  was 
the  first  year  in  which  any  livings  were  augmented,)  before  all  the 
smalt  livings  above  certified  can  exceed  £  50.  per  atmvm ;  and  if  it  be 
computed,  that  one  half  of  such  angmcntations  may  be  made  in  con- 
junction with  other  benefactors,  (which  is  very  improbable,)  it  will 
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Kquira  S26  yean  befon  lU  the  livingi  abon  certified  will  *%o»ed 
£  50.  per  aiiaum. 

Dr.  Warner,  in  the  appendix  (o  his  "  Eccletiasttcal  Hiitory,"  pui>- 
lished  in  1757.  observes,  that  ii  will  be  500  yean  befoie  every  living 
can  be  raised  to  jf  60.  a  yeai  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  supposing  tfa« 
same  money  to  be  distributed  as  there  has  been,  for  some  yean  past. 
In  the  course  oi  between  eighty  and  ninety  years,  many  livii^  hav« 
been  augmented  by  this  bounty ;  neveitheless,  the  bounty  assisted  by 
piivate  benefactions,  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the  end  of  making 
»  reasonable  and  competeot  provisioa  for  the  parochial  d^igy  in  a 
short  time.  In  order  to  acceleri^  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  bounty, 
it  vras  proposed  by  the  leoraed  Dr.  Watson,  the  Ul/e  biibop  of 
tJandaff,  in  a  "  Letter  to  his  grace,  the  archbishop  of  Canteibury,'' 
priolKd  in  1783,  that  a  bill  should  be  introduced  into  parliament,  for 
appropriating,  as  they  became  vacant,  one  third,  or  some  other  definile 
part,  qf  the  income  of  every  deoavy,  prebend,  or  cononiy,  of  the 
churches  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  ChriBt^urch,  Canterixuy, 
WoRester,  Durham,  Norwich,  Ely,  Peterborough,  CarlisU,  ^^  to 
the  same  purpose,  mutalu  trnttiudu,  as  th4  first  fruits  and  tenths  vers 
^>pn>priated,  by  the  act  passed  in  the  fifth  of  Queen  Anne.  This 
plan,  it  is  suggested,  would  produce  a  wonderful  change  for  tb<  bet- 
ter, in  80,  01  100  years,  in  the  condition  of  the  inferior  deigy,  and  it 
would  immediately  beg^n  to  operate  for  their  benefiL  "  If  the  redac- 
tion of  deans  and  chapters,"  says  this  excellent  writer, " should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  step  to  their  annihilation,  and  should,  on  that 
account,  be  disliked  by  those  who  think  them  of  use  in  our  ecclesi- 
astical establishment;  there  is  another  method  in  which  the  poor 
clergy  might  be,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  well  provided  for.  The 
clergy  at  present  pay  into  the  exchequer  about  jfi  14,000.  a  year 
for  first  fruits  and  tenths,  according  to  a  valuation  of  the  church 
revenues,  which  was  made  above  250  years  ago;  the  tlem- 
revenue,  arising  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty  from 
this  source,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  :£  13,000.  a  year.  If  the 
clergy  were  to  pay  first  fruits  and  tenths  according  to  a  new  valuaiioii 
of  their  benefices,  and  the  sum  tbeace  arising  were  applied  to  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings,  every  one  must  see  how  greatly  the 
operation  of  what  is  called  Queen  Anne's  bounty  would  be  accelerated." 
See  Blockstone's  Commentaries,  and  Mosheim's  EcclesiasticBl  Hiitoij. 

The  following  is  the  rate  at  which  some  of  the  principal  livings  in 
(his  county  are  estirosled 

Boschurch.  £  10.  l6t.  Od.  Bitterley,  £  IS.  6i.  Sd.  Church 
Stretton,  £  15.  lOt.  Qd.    Cteobury  Mortimer,  £  iS.  10*.  04.    Clun- 
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gaiiM,orClungunfon),^  15. 12«.4J.  Market  Dny  too,  £  13.IO1.  •Jd. 
Edgtnond,  £^.  U  Od.  Elletmere,  17-  18*-  Od.  High  Ercall, 
£  17.  6«.  8<^  ShiffnkU,  £  15.  64.  8rf.  LUnymynech,  £  13. 13r  4(/. 
Ludlow,  19.  13i.  441.  Lydbuiy  Monfa,  £  13.  16*.  4rf.  Middle, 
£\%t*.  3d.  Munalow,j£Sl.  15«.  2d.  Neen  Solan,  £l3.2t.2d. 
Oswestry,  j£S3.  15*.  6d.  Pontesbury,  £40.  18<.  Srf.  Quat, 
£  14.  4(.  lOd.  Rusbbury,  £  ig.  7«.  8ij.  Silvin^ton,  £  IS.  Of.  Orf. 
Stottesden,  £  15.  10.  lOd.  Wem,  96.  At.  *d.  Vfett  Fdton, 
£S0.1tt.*d.    Whttchurch,^44.11».8rf.    Whittington,£25.4t.0rf. 

Page  30,  lines  8  and  9*  Boscobel  it  partly  in  Staffoid shire. 

P.  73, 1.  15,  "Ste  appendix.  Aboriginal  Briliik  Fortificatiau.^' 

"  There  are  a  vast  number  of  strong  intrenchmettU  in  all  parti  of 
this  Island,  of  a  very  peculiar  kind:  situated  chiefly  on  the  Tops  of 
natural  Hills;  and  -which  can  be  attributed  to  none  of  the  tarious 
different  people  who  have  ever  dwelt  in  the  adjacent  country,  except 
to  the  ancient  Brituiu;  although  indeed  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
and  Danes,  and  even  the  Kormans,  have  on  certain  emergencies, 
made  use  of  them  at  diffinrent  times,  on  account  of  their  original 
atrength:  and  although  the  erroneous,  hasty  conjectures  of  petsois 
ill  informed,  for  want  of  more  experience,  and  even  the  crude  reports 
«f  the  country,  have  often  called  them  Roman  camps,  Danish  forts, 
«r  Saxon  intrench  meats. 

"  They  could  uot  be  originally  of  Roman  construction ;  because  we 
well  know,  that  wheresoever  the  Romans  certainly  did  form  any 
camps  and  stations,  either  in  this  island,  or  abroad,'they  always  were 
•fa  very  different  sort. 

"  They  could  not  be  Danbh ;  both  because  they  do  not  resemble 
such  as  we  assuredly  know  to  have  been  constructed  by  those  ma- 
TBudets,  in  their  invauons ;  and  because  those  pirates  would  neither 
in  their  ravages,  venture  so  far  inland  as  sevfr^  of  these  works  are 
found  to  be ;  nor  slay  to  undertake  the  excessive  labour  of  raising 
them,  on  such  high  hilU  and  mountains  as  they  are  often  placed;  nor 
run  the  risk  of  being  cooped  up,  and  starved  there,  when  they  bad 
done  so. 

"And  as  (hey  were  not  the  works  of  those  people  during  the  stale  of 
tkeir  piracy,  so  neither  can  they  be  deemed  to  have  been  fortresses 
designed  by  them,  when  they  had  obtained  an  establishment  here. 
For  the  great  Castle  built  by  Canute  at  Norwich,  the  tower  at  Bury, 
and  other  works  of  theirs,  shew  that  they  had  then  arrived  at  such  a 
state  of  improvement  in  point  of  civilization,  and  of  architectural  skill, 
as  to  fortify  themselves  in  cities,  and  within  strong  walls;  when  they 
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did  not  UM  merely  temporftry  cunpa ;  and  not  to  be  driven  lo  tm 
shift  of  contriving  such  places  as  these,  for  stationary  defence. 

"  Neither  could  these  entrenchments  have  been  ori^nally  the  work 
of  the  Saxon«. 

"  For,  even  during  the  Heptarchy,  we  shall  find  fortreises  of  stone 
were  erected,  and  are  still  subsisting,  of  a  far  different  wtL  And 
the  remains  of  architecture  of  the  ages  of  Edgar,  and  Alfred;  and 
the  latter's  well  known  complaint  of  there  being  few  Castles  ioEDglaod ; 
together  with  the  specimen  of  tlie  Great  Castle,  of  his  son  Edward  the 
elder  at  Colchester;  and  their  strong  cities  mentioned  in  history; 
shew  that  they  had  far  different  ideas  of  securi^,  and  of  protecting 
themselves  against  invaders,  than  would  correspond  with  a  depen* 
dance  on  forming  this  kind  of  retreats. 

"  Besides,  indeed,  we  shall  find  several  instances,  where  thur  men 
eatth-works,  when  for  temporary  convenience  they  did  ever  construct 
such,  were  encampments  on  plain  ground,  with  double  ditches;  and 
with  either  the  whole,  or  at  least  part  of  the  area  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  country;  and  sometimes  with  a  very  small  mount 
for  watch  guard ;  and  quite  different  from  those  either  of  the  Danes, 
or  Normans.  And  as  to  the  Normaot  themselves,  their  magnificence, 
and  the  great  castles  itiU  remaining,  which  they  consttucted,  in 
different  periods,  put  it  quite  out  of  the  question  to  allow  even  the 
least  conjecture  of  dieir  having  had  any  share  in  costing  up  the  works 
^  these  retreats,.  I  and  entrenchments ;  which  are  most  properly  (he 
first  object  oC'Olir  attention.  They  must  therefore  have  been  the 
strong  posts,  and  fastnesses,  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  first  settlers  in 
this  Islander  There  they  lodged  their  wives,  and  their  children,  oa 
account  of  any  sudden  war  or  invasion,  and  to  which  they  drove  their 
cattle,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  low,  adjacent  country.  There  they 
formed  garrisons,  and  mode  their  stand,  and' ftxtm  hence  they  tallied 
forth,  with  confidence,  to  repel  the  foe. 

"  And  that  such  were  by  these  people,  first  devised  and  fortified  for 
this  use,  appears  most  evidently  from  the  account  given  of  British 
fortresses  by  Tacitus.  For  describing  the  strongholds  formed,  and 
resorted  to  by  Caractacus,  he  says, 

"Tunc  montibus  arduis,  et  si  qua  clementer  occedi  poterant,  in 
modum  vaiti  saxa  prKstruit, 

"  Which  we  may  very  well  translate ;  then  they  fortified  themselves 
"on  steep  mountains,  and  wherever  there  was  any  possibility  of 
access  in  any  part,  be  constructed  a  great  bank  of  stones,  lik«  a 
Tsllum."    See  "King's  Munimenta  Antiqua," 
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Page.  90,  1.  20,  Clungunfonl  and  Abcot,  are  separate  tawnsbip*. 
p.  97,  1.  37,  Cotton.  "  A  tmimtAip  in  the  pariih  qf  Ahtln  tfc," 
Cotton  or  rather  Coton,  is  not  a  township,  but  the  very  ancient  scat 
of  the  Lees.  Mrs.  WingfielJ,  the  only  child  of  Henry  Launcclot  Lee, 
Esq.  is  the  present  proprietor,  who  as  well  as  her  father,  let  it  to  the 
Rev.  John  Hayes  Petit,  who  lately  died  tliere,  aail  his  family  have 
since  left,  and  gone  to  Lichfield,  p.  98i  1-  ^1  Cound  upper  and 
lower,  are  two  townships,  in  the  parish  of  Cound.  p.  133, 1.  SO, 
"  Dudlctten."  Dudleston  comprizes  two  townships,  called  appet 
Dudleston,  and  lower  Dudlestou.  p.  I37t  'i4',"  EdgBiond."  Edgmond 
is  partly  in  the  Drayton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  South, 
p.  141,  Is.  26  and  27,  "  vast  plans  he  formtd  and  executed /or  lie 
impTWemmt  of  hit  ettate/' — Observe,  not  so  much  in  Shro{»hire  as 
in  other  parts,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  p.  144, 1.  32,  "£^011  and 
DiyloH-"  This  Eyton,  called  Eyton  upon  Severn,  was  the  place  of 
Lord  Herbert's  birth,  and  not  Eyton  upon  the  Wild  Moors.  There 
vas  a  mansion  (of  the  Newport  family)  there,  which  was  burnt.  The 
Lodges  .ire  still  remaining.  One  of  them  has  been  added  to,  and  is 
inhabited  by  Mr.  Christopher  Scott,  p.  m,  I.  35,"  Eyton  on  tie 
Wild  Moors."  Lord  Herbert  of  Chirbury,  was  not  born  here,  but  at 
the  preceding  Eyton  (Eyton  and  Dryton,)  called  Eyton  upon  Severn, 
p.  152.  "  Feliampton."  The  principal  house  is  a  large  and  handiome, 
modem  farm  house,  built  by  the  late  Miss  Cresset,  of  Cund,  (or 
Cound,)  and  has  always  been  occupied  by  farmers.  The  late  Mr. 
Pelham  Cresset  left  this  manor  and  estate  to  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  George  Augustus  Thursby.  Mr.  Marston  has  a  few  acres 
in  this  village,  upon  which  he  has  recently  built  a  kind  of  cottage 
house,  p.  156.  "  Frodesley."  The  late  Sir  John  Thomas  Cbolmon- 
deley  Edwards,  was  rector  of  this  parish,  and  resided  iu  the  Parsonage 
house,  but  Sir  Henry,  his  son,  neither  resides  at  Frodesley,  nor  has  he 
any  property  there. 

p.  184,  Is.  25  36,  "Halttotie  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knightt 
Templart." 

This  military  religious  order  was  first  established  at  Jerusalem,  in 
favour  of  pilgrims,  who  travelled  to  the  Holy  land. 

In  the  year  1118,  some  superstitious  persons  of  noble  rank,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  pilgrims,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  promised  to  live  in  perpetual  chastin, 
obedience  and  poverty,  ^ter  the  manner  of  canons. 

Baldwin  H.  then  King  of  Jerusalem  gave  them  an  apartment  in  his 
palace,  near  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  not  far  itom  the  tepnlchre  of 
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•ur  S&viour.  From  this  circumstance,  the  order  derived  itt  dcnoBii* 
n*tion  of  Templars. 

Soon  afttrwards  they  were  presented  by  the  canons  of  the  Temple, 
with  a  piece  of  ^und  on  which  to  build  regular  housn,  atid  the 
King,  lh«  lords,  (he  patriarch,  undthe  prelates,  each  gave  them  some- 
what  out  of  their  revenue  for  food,  and  clothes. 

Their  first  undertaking,  agreeably  to  the  object  of  their  inftitution, 
was .  to  guard  the  highway  against  robbers — chiefly  in  order  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  pilgrims. 

Their  principal  rules  were,  that  they  should  hear  Che  holy  o£5ce 
throughout  every  day;  or  that  when  their  military  duties  sbonM 
prevent  this,  they  should  supply  it  by  a  certain  number  oTpatemo*- 
lers ;  that  they  should  abstain  firom  flesh  four  days  in  the  week,  utd  on 
Fridays  from  eggs  and  milk  meats;  that  each  Knight  might  have  three 
horses,  and  one  esquire,  and  that  they  should  neither  bunt  nor  fowl. 

In  the.  year  1326,  the  order  of  Templan  was  confirmed  in  the 
council  of  Troyes,  and  subjected  to  a  rule  of  dicipUne  drawn  up  1^ 
St.  Bernard. 

In  every  nation  they  had  a  particular  governor  called  habtzii 
of  the  temple,  or  of  the  militia  of  the  temple. 

Their  grand  master  resided  at  Paris. 

The  order  of  Templars  flourished  for  some  time,  and  by  the  valour 
of  its  Knights,  acquired  immense  riches,  and  great  military  renown. 
But  as  their  wealth  increased,  they  advanced  to  so  monstrous  a  height 
of  luxury,  arrogance  and  cruelty,  that  their  privileges  were  revoked, 
and  the  order  spppressed,  with  the  most  terrible  circumstances  of 
infamy  and  severity. 

Their  chief  prosecutor  was  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  who  ad- 
dressed his  complaints  to  Pope  Clement  V,  That  pontiff  was  obliged, 
however  unwillingly,  to  comply  with  the  King's  desire,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  the'year  1307,  upon  an  appointed  day,  and  for  some  drae 
afterwards,  all  the  Knights  who  were  dispersed  throughout  Europe, 
were  seized  and  imprisoned.  Those  who  refused  to  confess  the 
enormities  with  which  they  were  charged,  were  immediately  put  to 
death,  and  such  of  them  as  by  tortures  and  promises  were  induced  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  accusatimu  brought  against  ihem, 
obtained  their  liberty.  In  1313,  the  whole  order  was  suppressed. 
Some  part  of  their  immense  wealth,  was  confiscated  to  the  respective 
treasuries  of  the  sovereigns,  in  whose  dominions  their  posse&sicms  lay 
and  the  rest  bestowed  upon  other  orders,  particularly  that  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  afterwards  of  Malta.  See  Bower's  History  of 
the  Pope;,  and  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History. 
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P.  SIO,  UcAth  over,  and  Heath  nether,  &re  one  towusLip.  p.  21'2, 
"  Holdgale."  "  A  paruh  in  tht  lower  ditttion  of  the  handredof  Munttoa, 
^."  The  parish  of  Holdgate,  or  Holgate  U  not  entire,  and  pait  of  it 
at^oins  Diddlebury  parish.  Holgate  comes  from  Holgod,  iu  ancient 
name.  It  lies  12  miles  north  of  Ludlow,  and  8  miles  south  of  Wen- 
lock,  but  has  no  immediate  connexion  with  Church  Stretton,  or  its 
turnpike  road*,  p.  234,  "  Utile  Ryton  and  Hamkts."  They  are  Chat- 
ford,  Whettall,  and  Little  Ryton,  commonly  called  the  Condover 
Hamlets,  and  are  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Condover,  and  in  the 
Condover  division  of  the  hundred  of  Condover.  p.  236, "  Llam/tidmon 
or  JJyntidinon,"  It  is  spelled  Ltwynlidmon  and  is  a  township  in  the 
parish  of  Llanymynech,  and  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Oswestry.  p<  34,  "  Ludford  Awse."  It  is  in  Herefordshire,  p.  2/4 
Is.  33,  and  24,  "  The  right  of  electing,  U  vnderitood  to  ht  in  all  tie 
resident  burgtsaess."  1  do  not  think  that  residence  is  necessary  to 
eoableaburgesttovote.  (J.  L.  Esq.)p.  405,1.  5,  "  The  mail  coach  arrivct 
ifc."  The  time  of  (he  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mail  is  changed. 
p.  425,  1.  IQ,  "  The  ancestors  of  John  Cretsclt  Telham,  Egg."  Mr. 
Pelham  is  not  descended  from  the  Crcssetts.  His  father  succeeded 
to  this  property  under  the  will  of  his  sitter's  husband.  She  waa  a 
Mrs.  Cressett  of  Cound,  or  Cund,  and  having  a  daughter  only,  upon 
the  decease  of  Miss  Cressett  unioarricd,  the  Cound  and  Holgate 
estates  came  to  the  late  Henry  Pelham,  of  Crowhurst  in  Sussex, 
p.  425,  1.  3,  "  The  aeat  of  John  Windsor,  Eiq."  Ht.  Windsor  fitted  up 
a  farm  house,  which  was  probably  a  mansion  at  some  distant  time. 
He  has  now  sold  it  to  Mr.  Webster,  p.  495, 1,  3,  "  Twenty  Jve  or 
ihiriy  yean  ago  the  prices  ^."  Twenty  five  yewrs  ago  the  prices  of 
flannels  ran  from  9d.  to  i*.  per  yard,  and  they  arc  much  the  same  at 
present. — Mr.  Lewin.  p.  498,  1.  1.  "  The  last  contest  iiat  in  tie 
year  1796.  There  were  two  contests,  in  1806,  and  one  in  ISIJ*. 
p.  503,  Is.  S7.  and  28,  "  viith  the  Laitley,  and  Caradoc  or  Querdoe 
generally  called  tlie  Stretton  hills."  The  Lawley,  and  Caradoc  or  Caer 
Caradoc,  are  north  of  what  may  be  more  properly  called  the  Stretton 
bills,  p.  532,  \.^6,'^TheMoraxia«s  also  have  amectingi^c."'V\ii:it!\t 
no  Moravian  meeting  at  Cole  hall,  nor  ever  has  been,  that  I  could  learn. 
.—Mr.  Lewin.  p.  533,  Is.  25  and  26, "  St.  Mari/'s  alma  houses."  New 
alms  houses  arc  already  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  for  St. 
Mary's  parish.  ,p.  S40,.l.  2?.  "  The  landouv  ^c."  I'hc  painted  win^ 
dows  in  the  library  are  modem,  perhaps  not  twenty  years  old.  p. 
544, 1.  l,"the  assizes,  sessions,  and  other  courts  were  held."  The  court 
of  Nisi  Prius  was  part  of  the  market  house,  inclosed  against  each  aa-v 
iiaes,    by  a  moveable  wainscot,      p.  54tf,  is.  11  and  12,  all  those 
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ciarged  eriminallif  ere  chlhed  Sft.  There  is  no  party  cotouivd  dreat 
now  used  before  conviction.  The  prisoner  may  wear  hu  own  cluUiet, 
or  a  seir  coloured  Hresa  belonging  to  the  county,  p.  £46, 1.  9,  from 
the  bottom,  "  StoiD  and  Weston."  The  name  of  the  parish  ii  Stow. 
Weston  is  a  township  in  that  parish.  (A rchJeacon  Corbet.)  p.  647|l- 1, 
after  Btretton,  read,  called  Stony  Stretton.  p.  647, 1-  S7,  for  erected,  read 
added  to.  It  is  an  alteration  in  outward  appearance,  and  addition, 
but  I  believe  the  rooms  of  the  former  remain,  (Archdeacon  Corbet.)  p. 
646, 1.  23,"  exira-parocMal."  Itisaparisb,  as  stated  above, — bow  then 
can  it  be  extra-parochial  t  One  of  its  peculiarities  is,  being  in  the 
franchises  of  Wenlock,  though  ac^oining  thoK  of  Shrewsbury. 
(Archdeacon Corbet.)  p.  650, 1.30.  SuttonParvaand  Magna.  Ir^er 
think  Great  Sutton  is  one  township,  and  Ijiwton  and  little  Sutton  mw 
othertownship  in  this  parish.  (Archdeacon  Corbet)  p.  662, 1.  20. 1  be- 
lieve there  are  no  deer  in  Walcot  Park.  (Archdeacon  CorbeL)  p.  663,1. 
1 1,  the  Caei  Caradoc,  or  hill  c^ed  Cacrdoc,  near  Church  Stretton  it 
many  miles  distant  from  the  Bury  Ditchea,  though  the  scene  near  the 
Bury  Ditches  may  probably  be  the  spotdesignated  by  Tacitus,  and  the 
faiti  near  Church  Stretton,  one  of  Caractacus's$trongho1ds.(Arichdeac<Mi 
Corbet.)  Caer  Caradoc  is  13  or  14  miles  north-cast  of  Bury  Ditcbet. 
— EsiTOK.  p.  664,1.  21,  after  Coal brookdale,  read,  and  from  Coal- 
brookdale  to  Shrewsbury,  p.  671. 1<  19.  for  centre,  read  vicinity, — 
the  iron  and  coal  works  being  chiefly,  tfnot  entirely  to  the  south  of  Wel- 
lington, p,  767)  !■  20,  St.  Martin's  parish  contains  only  three  townships. 
— Rev.  £.  Lloyd,  p.  767,  1-  30,  Sellattyn  parish  contains  only  one 
township.  (Rev.  E.  Uoyd.)  p.  78,  Is.  10,  II,  12.  Mortonchapel 
is  in  Llanyblodwell  parish,  and  not  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry, 
p.  777,  h.  S,  6,  7,  Morton  Chapel  ia  in  Uanyblodwell  parish. 
(Rev.  E.  Lloyd.)  p.  780,  I.  5,  after  Ycaton,  read  See  Little  Nets, 
p.  782, 1.  7,  dele  and  Milford.  p.  819,  Is.  16,17-  *•  Tile  autU  u  ih 
froperiy  Sfc."  It  was  the  gateway  to  the  Old  Castle,  added  to  from 
time  to  time.  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  built  the  north  front  lately.  Hit 
grandfather,  the  south  and  east  fronts.  (Archdeacon  Corbet.)  p.  820, 1. 
14,  Cound,  is  in  the  Courd  division  most  certainly.  (J.  L.  Esq.) 
Crcssage  m  the  parish  of  Cound  was  relumed  as  being  in  the  Condo- 
ver  diviuon. — Editor,  p.  822,  Is.  34  and  33,  Cressage  is  in  the 
Cound  division. — J.  L.  lisq.  p.  832, 1,  18,  Belswardine  is  in  Cound 
division,  if  any,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  is  in  either.  Quare,  if 
it  be  not  in  Wenlock.  It  appears  in  Cound  division,  in  the  payment 
of  Taxes,  both  Land  and  Assessed,  so  it  must  stand  in  the  Cound  division. 
— J.  L.  Esq.  p.  831,  1.  3,  and  elsewhere.  Shiflnal  is  generally 
«pell«d  with  double  1  final. 
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Alam  Bridge,  or  AUom  Bridge.  Almingtoh.  A  township  in  the 
parish  or  Drayton.  It  is  in  Staffordshire.  Astley,  Newton,  and 
Spoonbill. — It  should  be  Oakley,  Newton,  and  Spoonhili,  which  see. 

Besbriilge.  A  township  in  the  parbb  of  Claverley,  &c,  Beache 
ford.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Wortben,  6tc  Bloor.  A  town- 
ship in  the  parish  of  Drayton,  &c.  It  is  in  Stafibrd&hire.  Broom. 
A  township  in  the  pariah  of  Acton  Bumell,  Sec.  Bucktoo.  A  town- 
ship in  the  parish  of  Bucknell,  &c.  It  is  in  Herefordshire.  BuicoL 
A  township  in  the  parish  of  Worfield,  &c. 

Carreghom.  Castle  Wright.  It  is  in  Montgomeryshire.  Caugh- 
ley.  Chatford.  Clungonas.  A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Clun, 
&c.  Comley.  A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Condovcr.  Coppic- 
Green.  CopthMn.  Comley.  Cotton.  A  township  in  the  parish 
of  Alvelcy,  &c.  Comley  and  Botevyle.  Courwood.  Crachlcy 
Bank,  or  Crackley  Bank.  Cradley.  Crannore  or  Cranmere.  Creg- 
geon,  or  Criggion.     It  is  in  Montgomeryshire. 

Diddlewick.  Dorrington.  A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Brimstrey. 
Down  Lower.  Dtayton.  A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Bradford, 
South. 

Eastham.  A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Munstow;  Espley. 
A  township  in  the   hundred  of  Condover. 

Fawes  and  WhitJey.  Fitchell.  Folton.  Ford.  A  township 
in  the  parish  of  Alberbury.  Forton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Whittington  &c.     Frantiler. 
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Halaton,  Hinton,  and  Farley.  Hatford.  HaUon.  A  towothip  ia 
the  hundred  of  Munslow.  HaCton,  A  township  in  the  franchise  of 
Wenloclt.  Hem  Mill.  Henley.  A  township  in  the  hnndnd  irf 
Oswestry.  Higbfield.  Hints.  Hockton.  Holdgatc.  A  township 
in  the  parish  of  Diddlebury,  &c.  Horton.  A  township  in  the  hui^ 
dred  of  Munslow.  Horton.  A  township  in  tb«  hutidret^of  Pimhill. 
Howie  Gate. 
,     Innage.     Iston  Rhynn. 

Kinsley.     Kitton. 

Lea.  A  township  in  the  hundred  ofPurslow.  Leake.  Leigh. 
A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Condover.  Leighton.  A  township  in 
the  parish  of  Cardington,  and  in  the  upper  divisitw  ot  the  hun- 
dred of  Munslow.  Leighton.  A  township  in  tho  franchise  of  Wen- 
lock.  Lenwu^ine.  A  township  ii)  the  hundied  of  MuDskiw* 
lincbes.  LIsnhowell.  Llynymon.  Loaaford.  It  belongs  to  the 
township  of  Marchamley,     Lower  Down. 

Meadowley,  Mickle  Wood.  Mire  Bank.  Monk  Moor.  More. 
A  township  in  the  fraDchige  of  Wenlock. 

Ne\vton,  A  township  in  the  hundred  of  MunslQw.  Newtoo. 
A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Ford.  Newton.  A  township  in  the 
hundred  of  Bradford,  North.  Morton.  A  township  in  the  francbite 
of  Wenlock.  Norton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of  Condover,  ic. 
Norton.     A  township  in  the  hundred  of  Munslow. 

Oaken  Gates,  or  Oaken  Yates.  Oaken  Gateb.  Oakley.  Alown- 
ship  in  the  hundred  of  Purslow.     Old  Heath. 

Park's  Lane.     A  township  in  the  parish  of  Clavcrley,  &c.     Payne's 
Lane.     Pilson.     Pimlcy,     Plox  Green. 
Rewins     Farm.       Rhuse     Gough.        It    is    in     Montgomeryshin. 

Sarscott,  or  Sasscott.  Say  and  Bedstone.  Shaw.  Shiflitall 
manor.  Smcthcot  Hamlets.  Stanton.  A  township  in  the  parish  of 
Worficld,  &c.     St.  Lyth  and  Wcstley.     Stoncton. 

Wiiettall  or  Wheathill  or  Whcalhall.     Winsley. 
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Ad>nu,  Dr.  WiUiam  622.  Adams,  SirThomai  €84.  J  i 
Esq.  363.  Aldrich,  Dr.  Henry  686.  Arnway,  Dr.  212 
John  Esq.  689- 

Barnard,  Nicholas  711.  Baxter,  Richard  459.  Baxte  , 
S99.  Bcddoes,  Dr.  Thomas  215.  Boydell,  John  Esq.  6S  i 
Dr.  Thomas  314.  Bnmghton,  Dr.  Hugh  367.  Bumcy,  E  ' 
610,     Burton,  Edwnrd  Esq.  237. 

Caslon,  William  181.  Churchyard,  Thomas  56l.  CI  ] 
William  190.     Ctive,  Robert,  Lord  110. 

Danes,  Dr.  Sneyd  611.  De  Courcy,  Rev.  Richard  62'  . 
las.  Dr.  John  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  102.     Dovaston,  John  ! 

Egcrton,  Francis  Em\  of  Bridgwater,  141. 

Fanner,  Rev.  Hugh  6l3.     Fiti  Gwarine.familyof  714. 
Rev.  John  William  SS6. 

GiffoH,  Rev.  Richard  454.     Gilbert,  Rev.  William  137. 

Hanmer,  John  65S.      Hanmer,  Rev.  Mcrvdiih  424. 
Edward,  LordCbirbury,  144.     Hill,  Rowland,  Lord  425.  1 
nel  John  448.     Hill,  Sir  Robert  Chambre,  Knight  448.     I 
B.  Knight,  448.     Hill,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Clement,  448. 
Thomas  No«l  Knight,  449.     Hyde,  Dr.  Thomati  14. 

Ireland.  Mr.  John  69]. 

Jenks,  Rev.  Benjamin  187.     Johnes,  Tbotnas  Esq.  276. 

Knight,  Richard  Payne  Esq,  277.     Kynaston,  Humphre; 

Langetande,  Robert  85.    l^leton,  Dr.  Adam  181. 

Mytlon,  General  185. 

Orton,  Rev.  Job  589.     Owen,  Rear  Admiral  627. 

Farr,  ThomasySl      Percy,  Dr.  BishopofDromorc,  64. 
Edward  421.     Pridden,  Mr.  Ji.hn  328. 
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Saclievprell,  Dr.  6ii.  Sheiutone,  William  Esq.  159.  Stepheiw, 
Jeremiah  J  6, 

Talbot,  John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  1/.  Talleots,  Rev.  Francis  530. 
Tarlton,  Richard  92.  Taylor,  Dr.  John  578.  Thomas,  Dr.  Joho, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  6l  1.     Tylston,  Dr.  706. 

Walter,  Sir  John  283.  Waring,  Dr.  Ediranl  153.  Whelock, 
Abraham  7H.    Withering,  Dr.  679.    Wycherley,  William  86. 


THE  FOLLOWIRG    EHIKEKT   fEKSORS,  Of  WHOM  NO  BIOORA- 

PHICAI,   ACCOUNT   HAS    BEEN   OIVEN    IN   THIS   VORK, 

WERE    KATITBS   OF   SHROPSHIRE. 


Acheley,  Sir  Robert.  He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  (lie  year 
1511,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  beneficence — born  at  Shrawaidine. 
AUestree,  Riciiard.  A  loyal  divine,  and  provost  of  Eyton.  He  was 
bom  at  Uppington,  in  the  year  I619. 

Bamet,  Andrew.  A  nonconformist  divine,  and  aothor,  bom 
at  Uppington.  Bo  wen,  Thomas.  Bbhop  of  Chichester.  He  was 
bom  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1724.  Bromley,  Sir  George.  Chief  Justice 
of  Chester,  bom  at  Hodnet.  He  flourished  in  the  year  1580. 
Bromley,  Sir  Thomati.  Chancellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  botn  al 
Bromley.  1536.  Enmell,  Sir  Hugh.  A  faTonrite  of  Ricbard  II. 
bom  at  Acton  Bomell.  He  died  in  1417.  Bwnell,  Robert. 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells — and  Chancellor.  He  was  bwii  at  Aclmi 
Burnell,  and  died  in  1393. 

Charlcton,  Sir  John.  Chief  governor  of  Ireland,  bom  at  Apley, 
in  1268.  Charlton,  Thomas.  Bishop  of  Hnefbrd,  Chanc^orof 
Ireland,  born  at  Apley.  He  died  in  1344.  Ghirbniy,  David, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  bora  at  Chirbuiy:  Hs  died  in  14S9.  Claiic, 
Matthew.  A  divine  and  orientalist  He  was  bora  at  Ludlow,  aod 
died  in  1702.  Cooper,  Joseph.  A  nonconformist  divineand  author, 
born  at  Preston,  (uncertain  whether  at  Preston  Brockfaurst,  PresUn 
Gobalds,  Preston  upon  the  Wildmoors,  Preston  Montford,  or  Preston 
Boats.)  He  flourished  about  l635  Coatard,  George.  A  divine, 
a  biblical  critick,  and  nathcmatician,  bora  al  Shrewsbury,  in  I710 
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Daj,  George.  Biihop  of  Chichester.  Me  died  in  1556.  Daj, 
WilUsm.  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  died  in  1596.  Edmonds*, 
Sir  Clement,  commentatoi  on  Cksm;  He  nas  bom  at  Shrawonline 
in  1566. 

Evans,  John,  A  topographer,  author  of  the  nise  ihiet  map  ef 
North    Wales.     He  died  in  17:93. 

GaUcre,  Thomas.  A  divine ;  bom  at  Gatacre  Hall,  died  jn  1593. 
Gilbert,  Thomas.  A  nonconfonnist  divine  and  author,  bom  at  Preei, 
in  1613.  Glanville.  A  famous  pedestrian,  who  walked  143  mJlei 
in  30  houn.  The  place  and  the  time  of  his  birth  are  uncertain. 
Griffiths,  Dr.  Ralph.  Born  in  1720.  In  the  year  17*9,  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

Hales,  Mrs.     An  actress.     Harley,  Sir A  warrior.     He 

was  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  1099.  Bom  at  Harley. 
Hill,  Right.  Hon.  Richard.  A  statesman.  He  was  bom  either  at 
Hodnet,  or  Hawkstone,  and  died  in  1737.  Hill,  Sir  Richard,  Bart. 
Bom  at  Hawkstone  in  1732.  He  was  the  author  of  several  pamphleti 
in  the  Arminian  controversy,  as  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Fletcher  of 
Madeley,  and  of  other  tracts,  chiefly  of  a  religious  nature.  He  died 
in  1808.  Holland,  Thomas.  A  divine  and  scholar,  bom  near  the 
Welsh  border.     He  died  in  l6l2. 

Jones,  Sir  Thomas.,  Lord  chief  justice.  Born  at  Shrewsbury. 
He  died  in  l683. 

Lawrence,  Edward.  A  nonconformist  divine  and  author-  He 
was  bom  at  Moston  in  1637.  Leigfaton,  Francis.  A  divine  and 
antiquary.  He  died  at  Worcester  in  the  year  1813.  Lloyd, 
Edward.  A  naturalist  and  antiquary,  bom  at  Llanvorda.  H« 
died  in  1709.  Lutwyche,  Sir  Edward.  A  judge  and  author  of 
"Reportj."  He  died  in  ,1709.  Lyster,  Thomas.  Author  of 
"Blessings  of  the  year  l688."  He  died  in  1733.  Lyttletoa, 
Edward.  Baron  Mounslow,  Lord  Keeper  to  Charles  L  bora  at 
Mounslow,  (or  MunsIow)in  1589- 

Mainwaring,  Arthur.  Poetical  afd  political  writer;  bom  at 
Ightfield,  in  l668.  Mainwaring,  Roger.  Bishop  of  St,  David's; 
bom  at  Church  Stretton.  Hedicdin  l653.  Mascal,  Robert  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  Confessor  to  Henry  IV  j  bom  at  Ludlow.  He  died  ia 
14l6.  Milburgha,  SL  Foundress  of  Much  Wenlock  monastery. 
She  died  in  666.  Moore,  Francis.  Author  of  the  well  known  alma- 
nack, "Vox  Stellarum."  Bom  at  Bridgnorth.  Mytton,  William. 
Antiquary ;  born  at  Halstone. 

Neve,  Timothy.  A  divine  and  antiquary,  bom  kt  Wstton,  or 
Wootton,  in  the  parish  of  Staunton  Lacy,  in  l694. 
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Oiislow,  Richard.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Queea 
Elizabeth.     He  was  born  at  Shremabury,  and  died  in  1571. 

Parr,  Robert.  Great  grand-son  of  Thomas  Parr.  He  was  bom  at 
Kinver  in  l633,  and  died  in  175?,  aged  124.  Rowley,  William. 
He  gave  name  to  some  of  lii?  Caribbee  islands,  and  died  in  1731. 

Sadler,  John.  A  law  writer.  Author  of  ''The  rights  of  the 
Kingdom,"  l6l5.  Seoficld,  Edward.  Deputy  Clerk  of  St.  Chad's 
Shrewsbury ;  he  was  only  3  feet  2  inches  high.  Shrewsbury,  Ralpb 
of.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  died  In  1363.  Shrewsbury, 
Robert  of.  Biographer  of  St.  Winifred.  He  was  born  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  flourished  in  1140.  Shrewsbury,  Robert  of.  Bishop  of  BaiijiDr. 
He  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  and  died  in  1315.  Stanley,  Venctia 
AnastHsia.  The  beaulifiil  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  She  was  bom 
at  Tongc,  aud  died  in  l633.  Stedman,  Rowland.  A  nonconfoimist 
divine  and  author.     He  died  in  1C73. 

Talbot,  John.  Viscount  Lisle,  son  of  John  Talbot,  first  earl  of 
Slircwsbury.  He  was  slain  together  with  bis  father,  at  Chatillon,  in 
1453.  Talbot,  Richard.  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Born  at  Black- 
mere.  He  died  in  1449.  Talbot,  Robert.  Antiquary  and  the  friend 
of  Leiand.  He  was  born  at  Shicwsbury,  and  died  in  1358.  Taylor, 
Silas,  alias  Domvillc,  author  of  the  antiquities  of  Harwich.  He  was 
born  at  Harlcy.  Thynno,  Sir  John.  A  warrior.  He  was  the  fouud- 
dcr  -of  Ij)i)gleat  house,  Wilts.  Was  born  at  Stretton,  and  died  in 
15S0.     Thyiine,  William.     A  statesman  and  receiver  of  the  Marches. 

Vilalis  or  Ordciicus.     An  historian.     Bom  at  Alcham  in  IO74. 

Wenlock,  Watier  de.  Abbot  of  Westminster,  treasurer  ta  Edward 
I, ;  bcrn8tWenloi.kiii  130?.  Wild,  Jonathan.  An  infamous  receiver 
of  stolen  goods;  horn  .it  Boniiigalc,  or  Bonninghall,  in  1683. 
Wooley,  Edward.  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  He  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury, 
anil  was  consecrated  in  l66i. 
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